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PREFACE. 


My object in the present work has been to give in a condensed 
form the essential facts of the twin sciences of anthropology 
and ethnography. 'I’hc very nature of such an undertaking 
condemns the author to be brief, and at the same time 
somewhat dogmatic; inevitable gaps occur, and numerous 
inequalities in the treatment. To obviate, partly at least, 
sueh defects, 1 have endeavoured not merely to present the 
actual facts of the subject, but also to summarise, with as 
much fidelity as possible, the explanations of these facts, in 
so far as such may be educed from theories among which 
there is often sufficient perplexity of choice. In many 
cases I have ventured, however, to give my personal opinion 
on different questions, as, for instance, on the signification 
of the laryngeal sacs among anthropoid apes, on many 
(juestions of anthropometry in general, on the classing of 
“ states of civilisation,’^ on fixed and transportable habi- 
tations, on the classification of races, on the races of Europe, 
on the Palge-American race, etc. 

My book is designed for all those who desire to obtain 
rapidly a general notion of ethnographic and anthropological 
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sciences, or to understand tlie foundations of these sciences. 
Thus technical terms are explained and* annotated in such a 
manner that they may be understood by all. 

Those who may wish for further details on special i)oints 
will be able to take advantage of the numerous biblibgraphical 
notes, at the foot of the pages, in which I have sought to 
group according to plan the most important or accessible 
works. I believe that even professional anthropologists will 
be able to consult my work profitably. 'Phey will find con- 
densed in it information which is scattered over a vast crowd 
of notes and memoirs in all languages. I trust also that they 
may appreciate the Appendices, as well as the lists in the text 
itself, in which arc collected from the best sources some 
hundreds of figures relating to the chief dimensions of the 
human body. 

The illustrations which complete and elucidate the text 
have been selected with very great ('arc. With two or three 
exceptions, the; “typi's'’ of the different peoples are photo- 
graphs of well-authcnticatcd subjects, often such as have 
been observed and measured by competent authorities, or by 
myself. 

I attach too much importance to the systematic illustration 
of anthropological works not to fail to express here my sincere 
indebtedness to the institutions and individuals w^ho have 
been good enough to lend me blocks and photographs. I 
have thus to thank the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the i\nthropological Society and the 
Anthropological School of I'aris, the India Museum, the 
Museum of Natural History of Paris, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion of Washington, Dr. Peddoe, Prince Roland Ponaparte, 
M. Chantre, Drs. Collignon and Dclisle, Ilerr IChrcnreich and 
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liis editors Fr. Vieweg cH: Sons,,, Professor Haddon, Dr. 
Lagic(iiie, Mr. Otis’" Mason, Dr. Sdren Hansen^ MM. S. 
Sommier, P. and F. Sarasin and their editor Herr C. Kreidel 
of Wiesbaden, Dr. Ten Kate, Mr. Thurston, Miss Godden, 
Miss Werfter, and Messrs. Harper iV Bros. 

I desire also to thank in this place Dr. Collignon, Mr. 
Havelock Pdlis, and AI. Salomon Reinach, for the trouble 
they have taken in revising the proofs of certain parts of 
my work. 


J. DENIKFR. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

KTHXIC (-ROUPS AND ZOOT.OU.ICA U SPIXIKS. 


Difficulties in applying to Man (lie terms of 7<i()logicnl nomcnclatine — 
Criterion of species — Tenns (o gi\e to the “ Somalological Units” 
constituting tlic genus Ilovio -Monogencsis and rolygenesis — The 
“Ethnic Groups” are constituted by the different combinations of 
the “ Somatological Units” or “ Races”— Somatic characters and 
ethnic characters. 

The innumerable groups of mankiiul, massed together or 
scattered, according to the varying nature of the earth’s 
surface, arc far from presenting a homogeneous pictuix*. 
Every country has its own variety of physical type, language, 
manners, and customs, d'hus, in order to exhibit a systematic 
view of all the peoples of the earth, it is necessary to observe a 
certain order in the study of these varieties, and to define 
carefully what is meant by such and such a descriptive term, 
having reference either to the physical type or to the social 
life of men. 'Fliis we shall do in the subsecjiient chapters as 
we proceed to develop this slight sketch of the chief general 
facts of the physical and j^sychical life of man, and of the most 
striking social phenomena of the groups of mankind. 

But there are some general terms which are of more 
importance than ofliers, and their meaning should be clearly 
understood from the first. I refer to expre.ssions like 
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“people,” “nation,” “trjbe,” “race,” “species,” in short,. all 
the designations of the different groupings, real or theoretic, 
of human beings. Having defined them, we shall by so doing 
define the object of our studies. 

Sitice ethnography and anthropology began to exist as 
sciences, an attempt has been made to determine and establish , 
the great groups amongst which humanity might be divided. 
A considerable diversity of opinion, however, exists among 
leading scientific men not only as to the number of these 
groups, of these “primordial divisions” of the human race, 
but, above all, as to the very nature of these groups. Their 
significance, most frcfiuently, is very vaguely indicated. 

In zoology, when we proceed to classify, we have to do with 
beings which, in s[)itc of slight individual dirfcrenccs, are easily 
grouped around a certain number of types, with well-defined 
character.s, call(^d “species.” An animal can always be found 
which will represent the “type” of its species. In all the 
great zoological collections there exist these “species-types,” 
to which individuals may be compared in order to decide if 
they belong to the supposed species. We have then in 
zoology a real substratum for the determination of species, 
those primordial units which are grouped afterwards in genera, 
families, orders, etc. 

Is it the same for man? Whilst knowing that the zoological 
genus Homo really exists quite distinct from the other genera 
of the animal kingdom, there still arises the question as to 
where the substratum is on which we must begin operations 
in order to determine the “species” of which this genus is 
composed, 'fhe only definite facts before us are these groups 
of mankind, dispersed over the whole habitable surface of the 
globe, to which are commonly given the names of pcoplc.s, 
nations, clans, tnbc.s, etc We have? pre.scntcd to us Arabs, 
vSwiss, Australians, Eushmen, English, Siouan Indians, Negroc.s, 
etc., without knowing if each of these groups is on an c(iiial 
fooling from the point of view of cla.ssification. 

Do these real and palpable groupings represent unions of 
individuals which, in spite of some slight dissimilarities, are 
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capable of forming what foologists call “species,’^ ‘‘sub- 
species,’^ “ varieties,” Jn the case of wild animals, or “races” 
in Mie case of domestic animals? One need not be a pro- 
fessional anthropologist to reply negatively to this question. 
They are ethnic ^e!;roHps formed by virtue of community of 
language, -religion, social institutions, etc., which have the 
l)0wcr of uniting human beings of one or several species, 
races, 'or varieties,^ and are by no means zoological species; 
they may include human beings of one or of many species, 
races, or varieties. 

Here, then, is the fir-st di.stinction to make: the social 
groups that we are to describe in this work under the names 
of clans, tribes, nations, populations, and peoples, according to 
their numerical importance and the degree of complication of 
their social life, are formed for us by the union of individuals 
belonging usually to two, three, or a greater number of 
“.somatological unit.s.” 'riiese units are “theoretic types” 
formed of an aggregation of physical characters combined in 
a certain way. The separate existence of these units may be 
established by a minute analysis of the physical characters of 
a great number of individuals taken haphazard in any given 
“ethnic group.” Here arc, then, entities, theoretic con- 
ceptions exactly like “species” in zoology; only instead of 
having within our reaeh the “types” of these .species as in 
zoological collections, we are obliged to rest content with 
approximations thereto, for it is a very rare occurrence to meet 
with an individual representing the type of the somatological 
unit to which he belongs. Most frequently wc have to do with 
subjects whose forms arc altered by blendings and crossings, 
and in whom, setting aside two or three typical traits, wc 
find only a confused mixture of characters presenting nothing 
striking. Ordinarily, the more peoples are civilised the more 

’ In these ethnic groups there may further be disiingui.shed several 
subdivisions due tr) the diversity of manners, customs, etc. ; or, in tlie 
groups with a more complicated .social organisation, yet other social 
groups— priests, magistrates, miners, peasants, having each his particulai 
“ .‘social type.” 
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they arc intermixed within cefcain territorial limits. Thus 
the number of “ somatological units ” isr so much the greater 
when the “ethnic groups” are more civili.sed, and it is<>only 
among entirely primitive peoples that one may hope to find 
coincidence between the two terms. In reality, those peoples 
are almost undiseoverable who represent “.somatological units” 
comparable to the “species” of zoology. 

but, it may be asked, do you believe that your “somato- 
logical units” are comparable with “species”? Are thc’y not 
simple “varieties” or “races”? ^ 

Without wishing to enter into a discussion of details, it 
seems to me that where the genus Homo is concerned, one 
can neither speak of tlie “species,” the ‘^variety,” nor the 
“race” in the sense that is usually attributed to these words 
in zoology or in zootechnic.s. 

In effect, in these two scicnce.s, the terms “species” and 
“variety” are applied to wild animals living solely under the 
influence of nature; whilst the term “race” is given in a 
general way to the groups of domestic animals living under 
artificial conditions created by an alien will, that of man, for 
a well-defined object 

Let us see to which of these two categories man, considered 
as an animal, may be assimilated. 

Ey this single fact, that even at the very bottom of the 
scale of civilisation man possesses articulate speech, fashions 
tools, and forms himself into rudimentary societies, he is 
emancipated from a great number of influences which Nature 
exerts over the wild animal; he lives, up to a certain point, 
in an artificial environment created by him.self. On tin.' other 
hand, precisely because these artificial conditions of life are 
not imposed upon him by a will existing outside himself, 
because his evolution is not directed by a “breecler” or a 
“ domesticator,” man cannot be compared with domestic 
animals as regards the modifications of- his corporeal structure. 

'I’he data relating to the formation of varieties, species, and 
races can therefore be applied to the morphological study 
of man only with certain reservations. 
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This being established, let us be?tr in mind that even the 
disti^iction between the species, the variety (geographical 
or otherwise), and the race is anything but clearly marked, 
besides, this is a (juestion that belongs to the domain of 
general biology, and it is no more settled in botany or in 
/.oology than in anthropology. The celebrated botanist, 
Nacgeli, has even proposed to suppress this distinction, and 
Llefinitcly show the identical nature of all these divisions by 
instituting his g7 eat ^^nd squall species} 

The idea of ‘‘ species ” must rest on the knowledge of two 
ardors of facts, the morphological resemblances of beings and 
the lineal transmission of their distinctive characters. Here, 
in firct, the formula of Cuvier is still in force to-day in science. 
“The species is the union of individuals desce7idiug^ one from 
the other or from cofiunon parents^ and of those who resemble 
them as much as they resemble each other.”- (I have 
italicised the passage relating to descent.) It is necessary 
then that beings, in order to form a species, should be like 
each other, but it is obvious that this resemblance cannot be 
absolute, for there are not two plants or two animals in nature 
which do not differ from each other by some detail of structure; 
the likeness or unlikeness is then purely relative ; it is bound 
to vary within certain limits. 

But what arc these limits? Here we are on the verge of 
the arbitrary, for there exists no fixed lule determining the 
point to which individual unlikeness may go in order to be 
considered as characteristic of a species. A difference which 
entitles one zoologist to create a species hardly suffices, accord- 
ing to another, to constitute a “variety,” a “sub-species,” or a 
“race.” As to the second criterion of species drawn from the 

^ Naegeli, Afechanisch-PhysioL Theorie dcr AOsktniniiingstehre, 

1883. 

The most icccnt definitions of species given by Wallace and Romanes 
apju-oximate closely to that of Cuvier. Eimcr has suggested another, 
I)ased solely on the phy.siological criterion. His definition has the advan- 
tage of covering cases oi polymor/thisfUf in which the female gives birth to 
two or several individuals so unlike that we should not hesitate to classify 
them in two species if guided only by morphology. 
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transmission and the descent of characters, it is theoretic 
rather than practical, ^Vithollt dwelling on the numerous 
exam[)les of “ varieties as fertile among themselves as 
“ species,” 1 let us ask ourselves how many zoologists or 
botanists have verilied experimentally the fertility of the 
species which they have created. In the large majority of 
cases, the species of plants and animals have been established 
solely from morphological characters, very often from the 
e.xamination of dead specimens, and without any guarantee 
that the beings in question proceeded from common parents 
and that when crossed they would be fertile or not. 

In the case of man, as in that of the majority of plants and 
animals, fertility or non-fertility among the different groups has 
not been experimentally proved, to enable us to decide if they 
should be called “ races or ^^species.'^ To a dozen facts in 
favour of one of the solutions, and to general theories in regard 
to half-breeds, can be opposed an ecjual number of facts, and 
the idea, not less general, of reversion to the primitive 
type.- And again, almost all the facts in (juestion are borrowed 
from cross-breeding between the Whites and other races. No 
one has ever tried cross-breeding between the Australians and 
the Lapps, or between the Bushmen and the Patagonians, for 
example. If certain races are indefinitely fertile among them- 
selves (which has not yet been clearly shown), it may be there 
are others which are not so.'^ A criterion of descent being 
unobtainable, the (piestion of the rank to be assigned to the 
genus Homo is confined to a morphological criterion, to the 
differences in physical type. 

^ Sec on this point, Y. Dclagc, VHcraiiti'^ pp. 252 cl scq. Paris, 1S95. 

‘ The question is summed up by Darwin, Desient of Man, vol. i., p. 
264, 2nd edition. London, 1S88. 

III questions of hybridity, it mu-.t be oliservcd, \vc often confound the 
notions of “race” and “people,” or “ sogial class,” and wc have to be 
on our jjuard a«4ainsl information drawn from statistic.s. Thus in Central 
America we consider “ hybrid.s ” all lho.se descendants of the Spaniards 
and the Indians who have adopted the semi- European manner of life and 
the Catholic religion, without incpiiriug whether or not this physical type 
has revetted to that of one of the ancestors — a not infrequent occurrence. 
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According to sonic, these (liirereiices are sLiflicicntly [iro- 
luiiinced for each gr?)iip to form a “species”; according to 
others they arc of such a nature as only to form racial distinc- 
tions. 'J'hus it is left to the personal taste of each investigator 
what name he given to these. 

^Ve cannot do better than cite u[)on this point the opinion 
of a'writer of admitted authority. “It is almost a matter of 
indifference,” says Darwin, “whether the so-called races of 
man are thus designated, or ranhed as ‘species’ or ‘sub- 
species,’ but the latter term appears the most ap[)ropriate.”^ 
'The word “race” having been almost universally adopted 
nowadays to designate the different physical types ol mankind, 
I sliall retain it in preference to that of “sub-species,” while 
reiterating that there is no essential difference between these 
two words and the word “ sjiecies.” 

From what has just been said, the tpiestion whetlier 
humanity forms a single species divided into varieties or laces, 
or whether it forms several species, loses much of its im- 
portance. 

The whole of this ancient controversy between monogi nists 
and polygenists seems to be somewhat scholastic, and com- 
pletely sterile and futile; the same few^ and badly established 
facts are always reappearing, interpreted \iy such and such a 
fashion by each disputant according to the necessities of his 
thesis, sometimes led by considerations which arc extra- 
scientilic. Perhaps in the more or less near future, when we 
.shall have a better knowledge of present and extinct races of 
man, as well as of living and of fossil animal species most 
nearly related to man, we shall be able to discuss the ciuestion 
of origin. At the present time we are confined to hypothesis 
without a single positive fact for the solution of the problem. 
AV^e have meiely to note how widely the opinions of the learned 
differ in regard to the origin of race of certain domestic 
animals, such as the dog, the o.\, or the horse, to get at once 
an idea of the difficulty of the problem. And yet, in these 


* Darwin, /oc. aV., vol. i., \h 2S0. 
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cases, we are dealing with questions much less complicated 
and much more carefully studied. 

Moreover, whether we admit variety, unity or plurality 
of s[)ccies in the genus IJonio we shall always be obliged to 
recognise the positive fact of the existence in mankind of 
several somatological units having each a character of its own,*’ 
the combinations and the intermingling of which constitute the 
different ethnic groups. 'Thus the monogenists, even the most- 
intractable, as soon as they have established hypothetically a 
single species of man, or of his ‘‘precursor,” cjuickly cause the 
species to evolve, under the influence of environment, into 
three or four or a greater number of primitive “stocks,’^ or 
“types,” or “races,” — in a word, into somatological units 
which, intermingling, form “peoples,” and so forth. 

We can sum up what has just been said in a few proposi- 
tions. On examining attentively the different “ethnic groups” 
commonly called “peoples,” “nations,” “tribes,” etc., we 
ascertain that they are distinguished from each other especially 
by their language, their mode of life, and their manners; and 
we ascertain besides that the same traits of physical type are 
met with in two, three, or several groups, sometimes con- 
siderably removed the one from the other in point of habitat. 
On the other hand, we almost always see in these groups some 
variations of type so striking that we are led to admit the 
hypothesis of the formation of such groups by the blending of 
several distinct somatological units. 

It is to these units that we give the name “races,” using the 
word in a very broad sense, different from that given to it 
in zoology and /ootechiiics. It is a sum-total of somatological 
characteristics once met with in a real union of individuals, 
now scattered in fragments of varying proportions among 
several “ethni(' groups,” from which it can no longer be 
differentiated except by a process of delicate analysis. 

'I'he differences between “races” are shown in the somato- 
logical ( haracteristics which are the resultant of the continual 
struggle in the individual of two factors: variability, that is to 
say, the production of the dissimilar; and heredity, that is to 
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say, the pcr[)ctuation of the similar. •I’lieio arc the cliffereiux's 
ill outer form, in the anatomical structure, and in the [ihysio- 
logical functions manifested in individuals. Thus the study 
of these characters is based on man considered as an in- 
dividual of a zoological group. On the other hand, the 
•ilifferences between the ethnical groups are the product of 
evolutions subject to other laws than those of biology —laws 
still very dimly apprehended. They manifest themselves in 
ethnical, linguistic, or social characteristic.s. 'The study of 
them is based on the grouping of individuals in sociefies. 

To study these two categories of characteristics, either in 
their general aspect as a whole, or in describing successively 
the different people.s, is to .study mankind with the object of 
trying to assign the limits to the “races’^ constituting the 
ethnical groups, and to sketch the recitnocal relations and 
connections of these groups with each other. 

The science which concerns itself more especially with the 
somatological characteristics of the genus dfonio^ whether 
considered as a whole in his relation to other animals, or 
in his varieties, bears the name of anlJiropology ; that which 
deals with the ethnical characteristics is ('ailed etlinoy;raphy 
in some countries and ethnology in others. 

This latter science should concern itself with human societies 
under all their a.spects ; but as history, political economy, etc., 
have already taken possession of the study of civilised peoples, 
there only remain for it the peoples without a history, or those 
who have not been adequately treated by historians. How- 
ever, there is a convergence of characters in mankind, and 
we find even to day the trace of savagery in the most civilised 
peoples. Ethnical facts must not then be considered separ- 
ately. We must compare them either among different peoples, 
or, down the course of the ages, in the same i)eo[)le, without 
concerning ourselves with the degree of actual civilisation 
attained. 

Certain authors make a distinction between elhnograpliy 
and ethnology, saying the first aims at describing peoples or 
the different stages of civilisation, while the second should 
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explain these stages anci formulate the general laws which 
have governed the beginning and the evolution of such stages. 
Others make a like distinction in anthropology, dividing it 
theoretically into “special ” and “gcncraV’ the one des'cribing 
races, and the other dealing with the descent of these 
races and of mankind as a whole.^ But these divisions** 
are purely arbitrary, and in practice it is impossible to touch 
on one without having given at least a summary of the 
other. The two points of view, descriptive and speculative, 
cannot be treated set)arately. A science cannot remain con- 
tent with a pure and simple description of unconnected facts, 
phenomena, and objects. It reejuires at least a classification, 
explanations, and, afterwards, the deduction of general laws. 
In the same way, it would be puerile to build up sjieculative 
systems without laying a solid foundation drawn from the 
study of facts. Already the distinction between the somatic 
and the ethnic sciences is embarrassing; thus psycho- 
logical and linguistic phenomena refer as much to the indi- 
vidual as to societies. I'hey might, strictly speaking, be the 
suliject of a special group of sciences. In the same way, the 
facts drawn from the somatic and ethnic studies of extinct 
races are the subject of a se[)arate .science — Palethnography, 
otherwise Prehistory, or Prehistoric Archaeology. 

The object of this book being the description of ethnical 
groups now existing on the earth, and of the races which 
compose them, the title of “ Kthnography ” might fitly be given 
to it in conformity with the classifications which have just been 
mentioned. Nevertheless, it contains in its early chapters 
a summary, as it were, of what these classifications style 

^ Such i.'?, fur twaiiiitlc, the schoine of Tojunard, cunsisling of two double 
purls [Elci/icfiis d\lii'hroMiogn', p. 216, Tiuis, 1885), to which corre- 
spomls the system newly propounded iiy Em. Schmidt {Cctifra/dlait fiir 
Ait(}iropoli\^u\ \ol. ii., j). 07, Iheilau, 1897). The last-mentioned 
avlmits in ualih two tlivisiuns, Kllmography and Ethnology, in what 
he calls Ktlmic Antho»pology ; .md two others, Phylography and Phylo- 
logy, in \sltat he names Stfinalic Anthroiudogy. The two last divisions 
corresj^uiu’ to the S[iecial Anthropology and the General Anthropology of 
Topinard. 
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“General Anthropology and Ethnok^y,” for the dcscri[)tions 
of the several peopled can scarcely be understood if we have 
nut in the first instance given at least a general idea of the 
somatic as well as the ethnic characters which serve to 
distinguish them. 
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SO A/ A 7 VC C//ARilCniRS. 

IHSTINC'TIVK CHARACTERS OE MAN AND APES. 

JMunkcys and anlhropoid apnjj-'Krccl atliludc — Curvature of the spine — 
IJraiii -Skull- -Teelli- Ollier characters— DiU’erences less accentuated 
in the Gclus and the youni; than in the adult. 

DlSTlNT TlVl': MORPJIOEOCICAE CHARACTERS OE HUMAN RACES. 

S'iifiirc : Indi\ idual lind(^ - Dwarfs and L;ianls - Averas^e stature of diffeienl 
populations - Inllueiicc of cnvironinent -Dilfcrcnces acoordinj^ to sex 
— keconstilulioii from the loni;' bones— ; Skin — Hair of 
head and body Idair jnincipal tyjies— Microscopic structure--Cor- 
relaliim between the hair of the licad and the ])ilosity of the body — 
: Colourin^^ of the skin, the eyes, and the hair- Changes 
in the pignu-nt. 

Distinctive Characters of Man and Apes. 

The [ihysical {)cciiliaritics distinguishing man from the animals 
most nearly allied to him in organisation^ and those which 
dillerentiatc human races one from another, are almost never 
the same. I shall m a few words point out the former, 
dwelling at greater length on the latter, which have a more 
direct connection with our subject. 

from the puialy zoological point of view man is a placental 
or Lnihcrian mammal, bec.ausc he has breasts, because he is 
more or les ; covered with hair, because his young, nourished 
in the womb of the mother through the medium of the 
placenta, come fully form«jd into the world, without needing 
to be piotected in a pouch or fold of skin, as in the case of 
1 2 
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the marsupial mammals (imp]at?entals or Mctatherians\ or com- 
[)leting their development in a hatched egg, as in the case of 
the rtsonotremata or Prototherians. 

In this sub-class of the placental mammals, man belongs to the 
order of the Priuia/es of Linnneus, in view of certain peculiarities 
^of his physical structure— -the pectoral position of the breasts, 
the form, number, and arrangement of tho teeth in the jaw, 
etc. 

The order of the Primates comprises five groups or families: 
the Marmosets {IFapaiidcc)^ the Cehiihc., the Ccrcopithccidcv, the 
anthropoid apes (Simidic\ and lastly, the Ilominidic} Putting 
aside the first two groups of Primates, which inhabit the New 
World, and which are distinguished from the three other 
groups by several characters, let us concern ourselves with 
the apes of the Old World and the Hominiaus. Let us at the 
outset remember that the monkeys and tlie anthropoid apes 
exhibit the same arrangement of teeth, or, as it is termed, the 
same “dental formula,” as man. This formula, n character 
of the first inij)o; lance in the classification of mammals, is 
summed up, as wc; know, in the following manner : four 
incisors, two canines, four premolars, and six molars in .each 
jaw. 

The Cercopiihcddai walk on their four paws, and this four- 
footed attitude is in harmony with the structure of their si)ine, 
in which the three ciirvi's, cervical, dorsal, and lumbar, so 
characteristic in man, arc hardly indicated; tlnis the spine 
seems to form a single arch from the head to the tail. As to 
this last appendage, it is never wanting in these monkeys, whicli 
are also provided with buttock or ischialic callosities, and 
often with cheek -pouches. 

The anthropoid apes form a zoological grou[) of four genera 
only. Two of these genera, the gorilla and the chimpanzee, 
inhabit tropical Africa; the two others, the orang-utan and 

^ If wc inclmlo tlic Lemurs in llic order of Pnmrites, llie five families 
just enumerated arc all iiicdudod in a “sul) older,” that of Anlhropoidca. 
(See, for further details, Flower and Lydekker, inlrotimiion to the Study 
of Mivmnah Lroiiii:; and Extinct^ London, 1891.) 
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the gibbon, are confinc^l to tlie south-east of Asia, or, to be 
more [)recise, to Inclo-China, and the islands of Sumatra and 
Romeo. We can even reduce the group in question to4hree 
genera only, for many naturalists consider the gibbon as an 
intermediate form between the anthropoid apes and the 
monkeys ' The anthropoids have a certain number of char.T 
actors in common which distinguish them from the monkeys. 
Spending most of their life in trees, they do not wak in the 
same way as the macaques or the baboons. Always bent 
(except llie gibbon), they move about Vith difficulty on tha 
ground, supportifig themselves not on the palm of the hand, as 
do the monkeys, but on the back of the bent phalanges. 
They have no tail like the other apes, nor have they check- 
pouches to serve as provision bags, h'inally, they are without 
those callosities on the posterior part of the body which arc 
met with in a large number of Cercopithecida% attaining often 
enormous proportions, as for instance, among the Cyuocephali. 
The gibbon alone has the rudiments of ischiatic callosities. 

If we compare man with these apes, which certainly of 
all animals resemble him most, the following principal differ- 
ences may be noted. Instead of holding himself in a bending 
position, and walking supported on his arms, man walks in an 
erect altitudc--the truly biped mode of progress. In harmony 
with this attitude, his vertebral column presents three curves, 
cervical, dorsal, and lumbar, very definitely indicated, while they 
arc only faintly marked in the anthropoids, and almost absent 
in the monkey. s. This character, moreover, is graduated in 
man; in civilised man the curvature in question is more marked 
than among savages, d'here is no need, however, to see in 
that any “character of superiority.^' It is ejuite simply an 
acquired formation; it is more marked in civilised man just 
because it is one of the conditions of the stability of the 
vertebral column, a stability so essential in sedentary life, 
while a curvature less mark<'d gives much more flexibility 

1 J. 11, “ Vorsiich cincr Anatomic . . . 1 lylobatcs,” 

cimr Reise in Ned. IwL, von M, Weber, vols. i. and ii. Leyden, 

I So . 
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to the movements, at once sb numjsroiis and varied, of the 
savage.^ 

to what does man owe this erect and biped altitude? 
Professor Ranke has put forward on this subject a very 
ingenious hypothesis/'’- According to him, tlie excessive 
^development of the brain, wlulc conducive to enlargement of 
the skull, would at the same time determine the change of 
attitud'<5 in a being so imperfectly and primitively biped as was 
our progenitor. In this way would be assured the perfect 
equilibrium on the veVtebral column of the head, made heavy 
by the brain. Without wishing to discuss this theory, let me 
say that several peculiarities in the anatomical structure of 
man, compared with those of anthropoid apes and other 
mammals, give it an air of plausibility. 

In fact, while with the majority of mammals the equilibrium 
of the head is assured by very powerful cervical and 

with anthropoid apes by very strong muscles, extending from 
the occiput to the spinous processes of the cervical vertebrae, 
twice as long as those of man (Figs, i and 2, a\ which prevent 
the massive muzzle from falling upon the chest and pressing 
on the organs of respiration,-^ we see nothing of a similar kind 
in the genus Homo—wo cervical ligament, and no powerful 
muscles at the nape of the neck. I'he very voluminous brain- 
case of man suffices to counterbalance the weight of the 
much reduced maxillary part, almost without the aid of muscles 
or special ligaments, and the head balances itself on the vertebral 
column (Fig. 2). 

This equilibrium being almost perfect, necessitates but very 
thin and flexible ligaments in the articulation of the two occi- 

1 D. J. Cunningham, “The Lumbar Curve in Man and the Apes,” 
Cunniui^haDi Memoirs of the Royal fn\h Academy^ No. II., Dublin, 1886, 

2 J. Ranke, “ Ueber die nufrcchlc Kdrpeihalliing, etc.,” Corr.-Bl.der 
dent sell. GeselL f Ant hr., 1895, ]). 151. 

The enormous development of the larynge.il sacs in ihc orang-utan 
is perhaps also in harmony with this protective function, ns I have shown 
in a spcci.il work. See Deniker and Boulart, “Notes anat. sur . . . 
orang-outans,” Nouv. Arch, Mas, if hist, nat, de Paris, 30! Series, vol. 
vii., !>. 47, 1895. 
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pital condyles of the skull on thi atlas. The slight muscles to 
be found behind the articulation arc there only to counter- 
balance the trilling tendency of the head to fall forward. •- 
In connection with this jioint, we must remember that 
Broca and several other anthr()[)ologists see, on the contrary, in 
the biped attitude, one of the conditions of the development 
of the brain, as that attitude alone assures the free use of the 
hands and extended range of vision. Somewhat analogous 





Flc. i, — Skull of (lOiilla, onc-foiuth ncliinl size. 
a, spinous pnK'csses of coivical vcilelnw: ; A cranial crests, sagittal and 
occipital. 

ideas have lately been put forward by men of science of the 
first rank like Munro and Turner.' 

In any case, let us remember in regard to this point, that at 
birth man still bears tiacvs of his quadrupedal origin; he has 
then scarcely any cuives in the vertebral column. The ccr- 

• R. Munro, Min intenu. Links, etc.,’' /'roi.Yf/. A'oj>. Soc. A’r////A , vol. 
wi. No. 4 , P- 349 . nml JW/u's/onr Probkim, pp. S; and 

165, Kdic..-Lond. ib’97 ; Turner, ITes. Address Rrit. Assoc., Toronto 
Meeting Nature, Sepk 1S97. 
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vicai curve only shows itself the t[me when the child begins 
to “hold up its h^wd,” in the sitting posture to which it 
gradually becomes accustomed — that is to say about the third 
month. On the other hand, as soon as the child begins to 
walk (the second year), the prevertebral muscles and those of 
the loins act upon the lower regions of the spine and produce 
the lumbar curve. 

Tints, perhaps, the chief fact which determines the erect 



F’lf'l. 2. -Sknll of M;in, one-foiutli n ilmn.l sipo. 

(f, spinous processes (ifceivica! v<;itel)r:e. 

attitude so characlcaistic of man is the excessive development 
of his brain, and the consi‘(|ueiU develot)menl of the brain-case. 

It is in this excessive development of the brain that tlie 
piincipal difference between man and the anthropoid a[)es 
must be sought.^ We know in fac't fiom the researches of 
numerous anthro[)ologists (see Chapter 11.) that the average 
weight of a man’s brain in European raca's (the only races sufti- 
eienlly known in this resjujel) is i^bo grammes, and that of a 
woman’s is i2ti grammes. 'I’hcse figures may rise to 1675 

2 
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grammes in certain instances, rfnd fall to 1025 in others.^ 
Brains weighing less than 1000 grammes arc generally con- 
sidered as abnormal and pathological. ^ 

On the other liand, the brains of the great anthropoid 
apes (gorilla, chimpanzee, and orang-utan), the only ones 
comparabki to man in regard to weight of body,* have an 
av(‘rage weight of 360 grammes. T'liis weight may rise to 
420 grammes in certain isolatc'd cases, but never exceeds this 
figure. And even in these cases, with the orang-utan, for 
example, “ it only represents one half pa' cent, of the total 
weight of the body, while with ICuropcan man the proportion 
is that of at least three per cent., according to Boyd and Bis- 
choff.’^ 

The excessive d(welopmont of the brain and of the brain- 
case which encloses it is correlative, in the case of man, with 
the reduction of the facial part of the skull. In this respect 
the (lifference is also appreciabk^ between him and the 
animals. In orden- to convince ourselves of this we have 
only to compare the human skull with that of any at)c what- 
ever, t)lacing both in the same horizontal plane approxi- 
mately j)arallcl to the line of vision.'* 

Viewed from above, or by the norma vcriicalis^ as the 
anthropologists say, the bony structure of the human head 
leaves nothing of its facial part to be seen (log. ii); at the 
very most may be observed, in certain rare instances, the 
lower y)art of the nasal bones, or the alveolar portion of the 
upper jaw (Fig. 10). On the other hand, with apes, anthropoid 
or otherwise, almost all the facial part is visible. Examined 
in profile {jwrma Ai/rral/y), the bony structure of the heads 
of man and monkeys presents the same differences. 

’ TopiiiaRl, IJhomme dans la Nahire^ p. 214. Paris, 1S91. 

“ Dcniker and Boidart, loc» df., p. 55. 

Boyd, ‘‘ lal)lc of Weights of tlic Ifuinan Body, etc.,” Philos, Trans, 
Koy. ^or. l.oihhiiiy i86i ; l>isclio)|, Das Jliru^eivicht der Meuschen^ 
Bonn, iSSo. llv; dilforcnce rcniains nearly llic same if, instead of the 
\veii,dil of the body, \\c take its surface, as was attempted by E. Dubois 
{Pull. Sor. AUthr. Puris^ p. 337, 1897). 

* For further details about diis plane, see p. 59. 
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With the anthropoid apes, the .facial portion forming a 
veritable muz/le rises, massive and bestial, in advance of the 
skufi, while with man, very reduced in size, it is placed 
beloiv the skull. 'The facial angle, by means of which the 
degree of protuberance of the muzzle may, to a certain point, 
be measured, exhibits notable differences when the skulls 
of man and animals are compared in this particular. On 
continTiing the examination of the profiles of the bony 
structures of the two heads in question, we notice also the 
slight development ^f the hrcial part of the malar bone in 
man, as compared with its temporal part, and the contrary 
in the ape; as well as the difference in the size of the mastoid 
processes, very strong in man, very much diminished pro- 
portionately to the dimensions of the head in the anthropoid 
apes. 

Seen from the front {no^nna faciaUs\ the human skull 
presents a peculiarity which is not observed in any anthropoid 
skull, namely, that the top of the nasal opening is always 
situated higher than the lowest point of the lower edge of the 
orbits (Fig. 12); while in the anthropoid apes it is always 
found below this point. Lastly, if the skulls in question, 
always placed on the horizontal plane, are compared from 
behind {iionna ()ccipifalis\ it will be noted that on the human 
skull the occipital foramen is not .seen at all ; on the skulls of 
monkeys it is plainly visible, if not wholly, at least partly.^ 

All the other characters wdiich distinguish man from the 
anthropoid apes are only the consequences of the great 
enlargement of his brain-case, at the expense of the maxillary 
part of the face, and of the erect attitude and biped progression. 

Let us take, for instance, those enormous crests which 
give an aspect at once so .strange and horrible to the skulls 
of the adult males of the gorilla and the chimpanzee. These 
projections are due to the extreme development of the masti- 
catory muscles which move the heavy jaws and of the 
cervical muscles, ensuring the cxiuilibrium of the head. Not 

^ See on this siil»jcct the interesting .si inly of Hr. Tih ok in I he Central- 
hlatt fiir Anthropoloicie^ etc., ilirceted l)y Ihisrhnn, 1st year, 1896, No. 3. 
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having found sufficient iioom for their insertion on the too 
small lirain case, they have, so to speak; compelled the bony 
tissue in the course of development to deposit itself as an 
eminence or crest at the point where the two lines of inser- 
tion meet on the crown of the head. The best proof of this 
is that the young have no crests, and that on their skulls the,-‘ 
distance b(itween the temporal lines marking the insertion 
of the te.mporal muscles is almost as great as it* is in 
man. In tlie gorillas, it is the same with the enormous spines 
of the cervical vertehrai, to whic'h are' fixed the muscular 
masses of the nape of the neck. Tlu'se crests and these 
processes being less develoiied in the orang-utan, its head is 
not so well balanced, and its heavy muz/le falls on its chest. 
So one may sujipose that the laryngeal sacs, considerably 
larger than those of tiie gorilla, serve him as air-cushions 
to lessen tluj enormous weight of the jaw resting on the 
trachea. 'I'lie gibbon, belter adaiited to biped progression, 
and having a less luuivy jaw, has no skull-crests. Further, 
with it, the ventricle's of Morgagni, that is to say, the little 
pouches situated Ixihind the vocal cord in the larynx, never 
devc‘lop (ex('ej)t in one species, Hylobaics syndactyhis) into 
enormous air-sacs as in the orang-utan. In this respect, 
the gibbon ap[iroaches much nearer to man than the other 
anthropoids, but it is also more distinguished from him 
than the others by the excessive length of the arms, or, to 
be more exact, of the jx'ctoral limbs. It holds itself erect 
and walks almost as well as man, aided by the long arms and 
hands which touch th.e ground even when the animal is 
standing quite upright, and which he uses as a pendulum 
when walking. In the case of three other anlhro[)oids, which 
bend forward in walking, the pectoral limb is shorter than in 
the gibbon but longer than in man. 

ihe lirst toe, o[)posablcin the anthropoid apcis and unoppos- 
ablc in man^ the relative length of the toes and fingers 
generally, etc., only constitute modifications correlative to 
the erect attitude and bipial movement of man, and to his 
terrestrial habitat as opposed to the arboreal habitat of the 
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anthropoid apes, and to their biped movement necessitating 
the ^support of the hands. 

The differences in the form and size of the teeth are also 
the consequence of the inequality of the development of tlie 
maxillary part of the face in man, and in the apes in general. 

The size of the teeth in proportion to that of the body 
is less^in man than in the apes (Figs, i and 2). Putting 
aside the incisors and the canines, the size of the molars and 
the premolars of these animals is larger in relation to the 
length of the facial portion of the skull. The “dental index 
of Flower, that is to say the centesimal relation of the total 
length of the row of molars and premolars to the length of the 
naso-basilar line (from the nasal spine to the most advanced 
point of the occipital foramen), is always greater in the 
anthropoid apes than in man : in the latter it is never above 
47.5, while it is 48 in the chimpanzee, 58 in the orang, and 
63 in the gorilla. 

As to the arrangement of the teeth on the alveolar arch, with 
man they are in a compact line forming a continuous scries 
without any notable projection of any one tooth above the 
common level; while in all the apes is observed an interval 
{(iias/ema) between the canines and the lateral incisors of the 
upper jaw, and between the canines and the first premolars of 
the lower jaw. These gaps receive in each jaw the projecting 
part of the opposite canine. 

Like the anthropoid apes, man has five tubercles in the 
lower molars, while the monkeys have in general only four. 
This rule admits, however, of numerous exceptions: very 
often the fifth posterior tubercle is wanting in the two last 
molars in man; on the other hand, it is regularly found in the 
last molar in certain kinds of monkeys {Cy?iocephali, Sfnuio- 
pitheci). As to the wisdom tooth, in certain pithecoid apes 
{Cynocephali^ Seninopiiheci) it is greater in size than the anterior 
molars; whilst in certain others, like the Cenopithed^ it is 
much less than the two first molar.s. With the anthropoid apes 
this tooth is oL|| h£.jianKL-^i/ as the oth er molars or a little 
smaller, and it man, though in some- 

I JNiU full . , III rimh 

I tU/VArty 
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what frequent eases it is entirely wanting. The dental arch is 
different as regards furni in man and in apes. In nmn it has 
a tendency towards the parabolic and elliptical loriii, whilst in 
apes it usually takes the form of U. 

It should l>e noted that all the characters that distinguish 
man from the anthropoid apes have a tendency to become more * 
marked with the development of civilisation and life iii a less 
natural environment, or artificially modified, as we have already 
seen in regard to the curves of the vertebral column. Thus the 
absence of the fifth tubercle in the lower molars has been more 
often noted in luiropean races (29 times out of 51, accord- 
ing to Ilamy) than with Negroes and Melanesians. The 
wisdom tooth seems to be in a stale of retrogressive evolution 
among several iiopulations. Especially in the white races it is 
nearly always smaller than the other molars; the number of the 
tubercles is reduced to three instead of four or five; very often 
in the lower jaw it remains in its alveola and never comes 
through. 

in the same way the little toe tends, in the higher races 
([lerhaps owing to tight boots), to become atrophied and 
formed of but two ])halanges instead of three. Pfit/ner has 
noted this reduction in thirty feet out of a hundred and eleven 
that he examined.^ 

It is perhaps in similar retrogressive evolutions due to the 
“social environment'' that we must seek the exfilanation of a 
great number of characters of “inferiority” and “superiority,” 
so called, of certain races. 

Ihe difference between man and the ajie in regard to tegu- 
ments is not so appreciable as might be thought. Man comes 
into the world covered almost entirely with /anui!;o or short 
fine hair. This hair is afterwards replaced in early infancy by 
permanent hair which only occupies certain parts of the bod}'. 
Primitive man, it may be presumed, was entirely covered with 
hair, except perhaps on the front part of the trunk, where 
natural election in the struggle with parasites (infesting 
that warm part of the mother’s body in contact with the 
" riitziKM', “DiekleincZehc,”--W/./ Anai. it. Vkys., 1S90. 
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young when i)cing sucklea; would soon cause the disappearance 
ufjlie hair fruni that place, as indeed we see in apes.^ It is 
curious to observe in this respect that the disposition of the hair 
of the arms in man is hir from recalling that of the anthropoid 
apes, as Darwin thought, but rather resembles the disposition 
observed among the monkeys. In fact, instead of being directed 
iipwajds towards tlie bend of the elbow, this hair is turned 
downwards towards the wrist in the higher half of the arm, 
and transversely in^its lower half. The anthropoid apes being 
accustomed to cover the head with their arms, or to keep them 
above their head so as to cling to the branches of the trees on 
which they spend their life, the hairs may have taken in this 
case an op[)osite direction to that of the primitive type of the 
Primates by the simple effect of gravity.- 

vSpacc does not permit us to pass in review several other 
characters distinguishing man from the anthropoid apes: 
absence of certain muscles (acro/nioirachcliaH^ etc.) in the 
former, simplicity of the cerebral folds in the latter, the absence 
of the lobulation of the liver and that of the penile bone 
in the former and their presence in some of the anthropoid 
apes, etc. 

Let me say in conclusion that all these distinctions are only 
very marked when adult individuals are com[)arecl, for they 
become accentuated with age. 'I'he hetus of the gorilla at 
five months bears a very close resemblance to the human fa^tus 
of the same age. A young gorilla and a young chimpanzee, by 
their globular skull, by their not very prominent muzzle, and by 
other trait.s, remind one of young Negroes. In comparing the 
skulls of gorillas, from the foetal state through all the 
stages of growth to the adult state, we can follow step by 
stcj) the transformation of a face almost human into a muzzle 
of the most bestial aspect, as a result of the excessive develop- 

^ Hell, The Naluralist in Nicaragua 209, 1S74; Slicvyrcf, “ Parasites 
of the Skin, etc,’’ Worhs Soc. of Nafuralists, St. Petersburg, 1891, in 
Russian. 

Walter Kitkl, “ Certain Vestigial Characters in Man,’’ Nature^ 1897, 
vol. Iv., p. 237. 
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nicnl of the face in front and below in the anthro[)oid ape, and 
the jjjrowth of the skull upward and behin'd in man, as if these 
j)aUs moved in different directi()ns in relation to a central 
point in the interior of the skull near to the sc/ui iiiniai} 


Distindive Chanicfcrs of JIuuian Races. 

Jn tri.Titises on anthro[)olot^^y, anatomy, and physiology will 
be found all the information wished for on the different 
somatic charaders of man, as well as on their variations 
according to sex, age, and race. It would be exceeding the 
limits of our subject were I to describe here, one by one, all the 
anatomical or mor[)lu)logi('al ('haracters drawn from the bony, 
muscular, nervous, and other .systems of which the human 
body is composed. We sliall only pass in review the char- 
acters whi(']) ])()ssess a real importance in the differentiation 
of races. 'These nie much less numerous than is generally 
su[)posed, and belong for the most part to the category of 
characters tluit are observed in the living subject. It is 
generally believed that the sole concern of anthropology is 
the description of skulls. 'This is one of the common errors 
of which there are .so many current among the general public 
on sc’ientilic subjects 'To be sure, the skull, and esj)ecially 
the head, of the living subject furnish the principal characters 
which differentiate races, but there exist several others, without 
a knowledge of which it is diflicult to direct one’s ste[)s in the 
midst of the diversity of forms prexsented by the human body 
according to race. ^Ve distinguish in general two kinds 
of somatic (’haracters : (i) tho.se dealing with the form and 
structure of the body- -morphological characters; and (2) 
those which are connected with its different functions — 
physiological charaders, with which we will include psycho- 
logical and pathological characters. 

We shall fu’st examine the morphological characters, 

^ See foi fnvtlK'r (lel.T.!-; IV’iiiker, ICrcJicrcIics anatooi. et CDihryoI. sue 
hi suiyc^ anfhro/'onies^ Tiuis .'ind Pcnticj 1886 (Kxtr. from Arch, de 
Zool exp -ri'i., 3eber., vd. iii., supp., 1SS5-S6). 
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iK'ginning with those fiiniished to us by the body as a 
whole— the stature, tfie nature of the tegument (the skin 
and hair), and its colouring. We shall afterwards pass to 
an examination of the morphology of the head, and the 
different parts of the body, with their bony framework (skull 
ittid skeleton). We shall complete this brief account by a 
glance at the internal organs, muscles, brain, viscera. 

StiUure . — Of all the i)hysical characters which serve to 
distinguish races, stature is perhaps that which has hitherto 
been regarded as eminently variable. It has been said that not 
only does stature change with age and sex, but that it varies 
also under the influence of external agencies. 'Jdiese variations 
are uncpiestionable, but it must be remarked that they are 
l)roduced in a similar way in all races, and cannot exceed 
certain limits imposed by race. 

Even from birth stature varies. Setting aside individual 
variations, the new-born are on an average a little taller, for 
example, in Paris (499 millim. for boys) than in St. Peters- 
burg (477 millim.). Unfortunately we have hardly any data 
in regard to this important (luestion for the non-lCiiropean 
populations. Here in a tabulated form is the average height 
of the new-born of different populations, so far as information 
has been obtainable. 


AYVAiAGE STATURE. 


PorCLATlOXS. 

Jio 

Millim. 

YS. 

Inches. 

(I1H1.S. 1 

Millim. 1 Inches. 

Namk ok 
O liSKKVKR. 

Annanic’sc 

474 

18.49 

464 

iS. 10 

Mondierc. 

Kub.siansofSt. Teters- 

hiirg 

i 

477 

1S.60 

473 

18.45 

Mies. 

Eicrinans of Cologne 

486 

1S.95 

4S4 

18.8S 

Mies 

Americans of lioston ; 

490 

19.27 

4S2 

iSSo 

Bow flitch. 

Eiiglidi j 

496 

19-35 

4m 

19-31 

C. Roberts. 

ITench of Paris .. 1 

490 

1952 

492 

19.35 

Mies. 
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According t(j this Uil»lc llicrc woulj also be fruiii the time 
of birth an ine<iuality of stature of the two sexes; boys 
exceed girls by a figure which varies from 2 to 10 millim., 
that is to say on an average; lialf a centim. (less than a quarter 
of an inch), d'lie data relating to different raegs are insuffi- 
cient ; it may be remarked, however, that with people very 
low in stature, like the Annamese (im. 58, or 5 feet ,2 inches), 
on the average the new-born are also shorter than those of 
people of greater stature, as, for instaijce, the English or the 
inhabilanls of the United States. The French (average height 
5 feet 5 inches) appear to be an exception to this rule. 

We shall examine at greater length in Chapter IV. in- 
crease of stature in connection with all the phenomena of 
growth. Let me for the present say that as regards man, 
the age of 18 to 25 years, according to race, may be con- 
sidered as the practi('al limit of this growth. In order to 
make a useful comparison of statures of different populations, 
we should only take, then, adults above these ages. 

It must be said on this point that the greater part of the reli- 
able information which we possess concerning stature relates 
solely to men, and among these, more especially to conscripts 
or soldiers. And it has often been objected that the figures in 
documents furnished in connection w'ith the recruiting of armies 
do not re[)resent the true height of any given population, for 
the conscripts, being in general from 20 to 21 years of age, 
have not yet reached the limit of growth. 

This is true in certain cases; for example, when we have 
the measurements o\ all conscripts, who, in fact, grow from 
I to 2 centimetres during their military service; but when 
we have only the measurements of those enrolled, that is to 
say only of num above the standard height (and that is most 
frecjuently the case), the question presents a different aspect. 
The average height of this picked section of the population, 
higher by i to 2 centimetres than that of men of their age 
in gei:erol, may be considered (as I have elsewhere shown ^) 

’ rciiikcr, “Lc 3 Races tie I’Europc,” /»«//. Soc. Anlhr, Paris ^ p. 29, 
1S97. 
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to represent the average stature of the whole number of adult 
nialejuf any given potmlation. We may then, while making 
eertain reservations, lake the height of those enrolled (but 
not that of all the conscripts) as representing the height of 
the adults of any given population. 

•• 'riie individual limits between which the height varies are 
very wide. It is admitted in general that the limits of height 
in the normal man may vary from im. 25 (4 feet 1 inch) to 
im. 99 (6 feet 6| inches). Below im. 25 begins a certain 
abnormal state, often pathological, called Dwarfism. Above 
2111. we have another corresponding state called (liantism. 
Dwarfs may be 38 cent, high (15 inches), like the little feminine 
dwarf Ililany Agyba of Sinai (Joest), and giants as high as 
211). 83 (9 feet 5 inches), like the Fiiin Caianus (Topinard).^ 
Dwarfism may be the result of certain pathological states 
(microcephaly, rickets, etc.), as it may be ciiually the result 
of an exceeding slowness of growth." In the same way 
giantism is often seen associated with a special disease called 
acromegaly, but most frequently it is produced by an excessive 
growth. In any case, exceptional statures, high or low, are 
abnormal phenomena, the acknowledged sterility of dwarfs 
and giants being alone sufficient to prove this. 

kkxtreme statures which it is agreed to call normal, those of 
im. 25 and im. 99, are very rare. One might say that, in 
general, statures below 1111. 35 and above im. 90 are excep- 
tions. Thus in the extensive American statistics,'^ based on 
more than 300,000 subjcct.s, but one giant (above 2111.) is met 
with out of 10,000 subjects examined, and hardly five indi- 
viduals in 1000 taller than im. 90 (75 inches). Again, 
in the statistics of the Committee of the British Association,'* 
which embrace 8,585 subjects, only three individuals in a 

^ Joeiit, Kfv/f. HcrL gcscll. Anlhr,,^ p. 450, 1887; 'ropinarcl, Elcni. 
Anthf\ p. 436. 

“ Maiiouvricr, BiiJ. Soc. Anlhr. Paris, j). 264, iS(j6. 

B. A. Gould, hracstigations in the Milif. ami Anthrop. Statistics of 
American Soldiers. New York, 1869. 

Final Report of the Anthropometric Committee, Brit. Abs., 1883. 
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thousand have been found taller than im. 90. Vet in these 
two cases, populations of a very .high stature (im. p 011 
an average) were being dealt with. If we turn to a population 
lower in stature, for instance the Italian, we find only one 
subject I in. 90 or above in height in 7000 examined, accord- 
ing to the statistics of Pagliani.^ In the same way, lov. 
statures under im. 35 (53 inches) are met with only once 
in every 100000 cases among the subjects examined by 
the American Commission, and not once among 8,585 in- 
habitants of the United Kingdom; even in a population low in 
stature, like the Italians, only three such in every 1000 subjects 
examined are to be found. We do not possess a sufficient 
number of figures to be able to affirm that among all the 
populations of the globe the instances of all these extreme 
statures are exceptional, but what we know leads us to suppose 
that it is so, and that the limits of normal stature in man are 
between im. 35 and im. 90. 

'I'he figures of individual cases are much less interesting 
than the averages of the different populations, that is to say 
the height obtained by dividing the sum of the statures of in- 
dividuals by the number of subjects measured. On comparing 
these averages it becomes possible to form a clear idea of the 
difference existing among the various peoples. Hut here 
there is an observation to make. 

I’hc data of this kind published u[) to the present in the 
majority of books may often lead to error. In fact, as a 
general rule they give only the average height without 
stating the number of subjects measured. Very often it is 
only the rough guess o<' a traveller who has not even measured 
at all the populations of which he speaks. In other cases we 
have averages drawn from the measurements of two, three, 
or four subjects, which aro evidently insufficient for a standard 
which varies so much in one individual and another, and even 
in the same individual aecording to the hour of the day. 

We know, in fact, that man measures one or two centimetres 
more on rising in the morning than on going to bed at night, 
^ Pagliani, Lo sviluppo umatio per el^^ etc, Milan, 1879. 
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when the fibro-cartilaginous discs situated between tbe ver- 
tebice are compressed, more closely packed, and the vertebral 
column is more bent. Unscrupulous conscripts whose stature 
is near the regulation limit know perfectly well that if the day 
before the official examination they carry heavy loads, they 
•compress their intervertebral discs so that their height is some- 
times diminished by three centimetre.s. 

It is necessary then, in order to avoid error, not only to have 
measurements taken from adult subjects, but also from several 
series containing a great number of these subjects. C’alcu- 
lation and inference have shown us that it is necessary to have 
at least a series of one hundred individuals to guaratitee the 
exact figure of the height of a population but slightly blended. 
Series of 50 to 100 individuals may still furnish occasionally 
good indications, and series of 25 to 50 individuals an ajiproxi- 
mation; but with series under 25 individuals doubt Ix^gins and 
the figures are often most deceptiwj. 

1 have brought together and grouped in the table at the 
end (if this volume (Appendix I.) average statures calculated 
in series of twenty-five individuals or niore. These series 
have been based on the collation of hundreds of documents, 
of which limits of space prevent a full enumeration. 

An examination of our tabic shows that the extreme averages 
of different populations fluctuate, in round figures, from im. 38 
(4 ft. 6 in.) with the Negrillo .'\kkas, to im. 79 (5 ft. 10.5 in.) with 
the Scots of Galloway.^ Hut if we set aside the pigmy tribe of 
the Akka, cpiite exce[)tional as regards stature, as well as the 
Scots of Galloway, and even the Scots of the north in general 
(im. 78), who likewise form a group entirely apart, we arrive 
at the extreme limits of stature, varying from 1465 mm. with 

^ These figures differ from those up to the present given in most works, 
nrcDi'ding to Topinnrd {/Clem. Aulhro. p 462), wlio fixes llie limits 

between im. 44 (Ihishmen of the C^'ipc) and im. 85 (l*at.agonians), but the 
hrst of these figures is that of a scries tjf six subjects only, measured by 
hrit.sch, and tlie second the average of ten sul)jecls measured by Lisla and 
Moreno. This is insufficient, ami since the juiblication of 'I'opinard’s work 
're liavc only been able to add a few isolated oliservations eoneerning thosi* 
interesting populations tbe actual height of which is still to he determined. 
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the Aeta or Negritoes of the Philippines, and 1746 mm. with 
the Scots in geneoil. In round figures/then, we can recognise 
statures of im. 46 (4 feet 9.5 inches) and im. 75 (5 feet 9 inches) 
as the CNtrcnic limits of averages in the different populations 
of the glo])e. The medium height between these extremes is 
im. hr, but if we put on one side tl^e exceptional group of 
N('gritoes (Akka, Aeta, Andamanese, and Sakai), wc shall 
note that the rest of mankind presents statures whicli ascend 
by degrc'cs, almost uninterruptedly, from millimetre to milli- 
metre between im. 54 and im. 75, which makes the average 
im. 65 (5 feet 5 inches), as Topinard has discovered^ 
'J'opinard has likewise proposed the division of statures, since 
universally adopted, into four categories, viz. : short statures, 
under im. 60; statures under the average, between im. 
60 and im. 649; statures above the average, between im, 
65 and im. 699; and lastly, high statures, im. 70 and 

ovt r. 1*4 \ (5 4 ■ 

Our table shows conclusively that llicre are many more 
populations (almost double the number) whose stature is 
above or under the average, than [populations of a short cr 
high stature;. 

Short stature is rare in Africa, being found only among the 
Negrillo pigmies and Ihishmcn; in South America a few tribes 
of low stature are also met with : Imt the true home of low 
stature [populations is Indo-China, Japan, and the Malay 
Archipelago. In the remaining portion of Asia this low 
stature is only met with again in Western Siberia, and among 
the tribes called Kols and Dravidians in India. 

Statures under the average predominate in the rest of Asia 
(with the exception of the populations to the north of India 
and anterior Asia) and in Kastern and Southern Europe, 
while statures above the average comprise Irano-Mindu 
[)0[)ulati(pns, the Afrasian Semites, the inhabitants of Central 
Europe, as acII as the Melane.sians and Australians. 

Thus high stature is plainly limited to Northern Europe, 
to North America, lo Tolynesia, and especially to Africa, 

^ lopinard, Ekm. Am hr. p. 463. 
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where it is met with as well among Negroes as among Ethio- 
pians. 

Whal is the influence of environment on stature? This is 
one of the most controverted questions. Since the time of 
Villerin^ the statement has been repeated in a variety of ways 
l]*iit well-beiiig was favourable to growth and increase in 
stature, and that hardship stunted growth. 'I'herc are facts 
which seem to prove this. In a population supposed to be 
formed of a mixture of many races, the well-fed upper classes 
appear to possess a higlier stature than the lower classes; thus, 
while the luiglish of the liberal professions are C9.14 inches 
(1757m.) in height, the workmen of the .same nation are only 
65.7 inches (1705111.).^ Hut can we not likewise adduce here 
the influence of race? That predominating in the aristocracy 
and well-to-do classes docs not, perhaps, luedominate in the 
working classes. Beddoc- and others have remarked that the 
stature of miners is lower than that of the population around 
them ; in the same way, workmen in .shops and factories are 
inferior in height to those who labour in the open air, and 
tiiis in Belgium (Ilouze) as well as in Ihigland (Beddoc, 
Roberts) or Russia (Erisman, Anuchin).'^ According to 
('ollignon,'^ the populations of Normandy and Brittany living 
in the neighbourhood of railways and high-roads are superior 
in height to those living in out-of-the-way places. He con- 
cludes from this that the material conditions of life being 
improved since the formation of roads, the stature of the 
population has increased. According to Ammon and Lapouge, 
the population of the towns in France and Southern (Ger- 
many are taller in stature than those of the country, 

^ Final Report Brit, Assoc., 1S83, p. 17. 

^ Bctldoe, 7 '/ie St a/ it re and Bulk oj Man in the Brit. Isles, pp. 148 
€f scq. T.onclon, 1S70. 

llouzt?, Bull. .Soc. Ant hr. Bruxelles, 1S87; A Manual of An- 

thropometry, Loaidon, 1878, and Jour. Slat. .Soc., London, 1876; Amirliin, 
“0 gcograficheskom, etc.,” Ceo^c^raph. Distrib. of Stature in Russia, Si. 
I’etorsburg, 1889; I'.risnian, Arch. f. soz. gcsetzifeb., Tul)ingcn, 18S8. 

Colliirnon, “ L’AiUliropologic au conseil dc revision,” Bull. Soc. 
Ant hr. Paris, 1890, p. 764. 
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beoriuso of the migration towards in ban centres of the tall 
dolichocephalic fair race which they call Homo Europeus. 
However, Ranke observed just the opposite, and there are 
other objections to be raised against this theory, based on 
the data of recruiting T'hese town-dwellers of high stature 
are perhaps only conscripts too (piickly developed; tonn 
life accelerates growth, and town-dwellers have nearly reached 
the limit of their height while dwellers in villages have 
not finished growing. 'J’his is so true that in countries 
where statistics have been taken o( the civic population, 
as in ICngland for example, the population of the towns 
is shorter in stature than that of the country. Beddoe 
explains this fact by the bad hygienic conditions in towns, 
the want of exercise and drinking habits of dwellers in 
('ilies.^ 

'J'o conclude, the influence of environment cannot be denied 
in many cases : it may raise or lower stature, especially by 
stimulating or retarding and even arresting growth; but it is 
not demonstrated that such a change can be perpetuated by 
hereditary transmission and become permanent. The prim- 
ordial c'haracteristics of race scc-m always to get the U[)per 
hand, and tlu* modifications produced by environment can 
alter the stature of the race only within very restricted limits. 
Thus miners of a high .stature like the Scotch, for example, 
while shorter than the Scotch of the well-to-do classes, will be 
still taller than the individuals of the well-to-do classes in, for 
example, Spain or Italy, and much more so than those of 
Japan (im. 59). Stature is truly then a character of race, and 
a very persistc'iit one. 

So far I have spoken only of the height of men. That 
of women (as regards adult women of seventeen to 
twenty-three years of age, according to race) is always lower 
than the lu‘ight of nuai, but by how much? "J'entatively, 
'ro[)inard gave the ligure 12 centimetres as the general differ- 

’ Anu .on. Jht Atifur. (h'iui 1S93; Varlier <]e 

Lcs finite TaiF, 1X96; Itcddoe, loc. ciL, p. 180; 

Kahkc, Dcr Mi finh.^ vol. ii., p. 109, [.cip/ig, 18S7. 
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ence between the stature of tl^ two sexes in all races. The 
data for the height women being very scarce, I have only 
been«able to bring together thirty-five series of measiiremcnls 
of women comprising each more than fifteen individuals, for 
comparison with scries of measurements of men. 

It follows from this slight inquiry that in twenty cases out 
of thirty five, that is to say, almost two-thirds, the difference in 
height between the two sexes in any given population hard'y 
varies more than from 7 to 13 centimetres (3 to 5 inches); 
fourteen times out of thirty-five it only varies from ii to 13 
centimetres (4 5 to 5 inches), so that the figure of 12 centi- 
metres (5 inches) may be accepted as the average. Besides, 
the difference docs not appear to change according to the 
average stature, more or less high, of the race: it is almost 
the same for the 'J'ahitians and the Maricopas, who are tall, 
as it is for the Samoyeds and the Caribs, who are short. ^ 

Thus, then, in a general way, the categories of statures — tall, 
short, etc.— for women will be comprised within the same 
limits already indicated for man, only reduced by 12 centi- 
metres for each category. T'hus, high statures for women will 
begin at im. 58 instead of jm. 70; short statures under 
im. 48 instead of im. 60 

'Fhe stature of a living man is naturally higher than that of 
his skeleton, but what the difference is is not exactly known. 
It can hardly, however, exceed 2 or 3 centimetres, according 
to Topinard, Rollet, atid Manouvricr. 

By means of measurements of the long bones of the limbs 
(femur, humerus, etc ), the height of the skeleton of which 
they form part may be approximately calculated, b^or this 
purpose we make use of Rollet^s formula, ^ according to which 
the length of the femur must be multiplied by 3.66 for the 
height of man, and by 3.71 for the height of woman, or 
multiply the length of the humerus by 5.06 or by 5.22, according 

^ Boas {Zeii. f EthnoL, 1895, p. 375) found, however, in thirty-nine 
series of Indians the difference greater with tribes of liigh stature (13.5 
centimetres) than with tribes of low stature (9.9 rcntiinetrcs). 

Rollet, Mensurations des os hngSy etc,-^ Lyons, 1889 (thesis). 
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to sex. Tint this formula is only applicable to subjects whose 
stature is near the aveiagc, im. 65. In the generality of cases 
wo must substitute for it more exact calculations by thcMielp 
of Manouvriei’s tables.' Jt is by this means that Rahon- 
has been able to determine a[)proximately the height of the 
prehistoric jiopulations of Fran(‘e, which will be dealt with in , 
(dia[)tcr TX. 

: 'J7ic Skin. -'Vhc human skin is essentially com- 
posed of two parts, the corium (Fig. 3, d) and a superficial 



3. -I\Tinosropir rcriion (p.irlly schemnlic) of skin and of hair : A, 
of a Kuropcan ; IJ, of a Negro. 

c.c. horny layer or eulicio and pigmented layer (rete Malpighii) of 
the epidermis; I), roiitim; .(,''..0/. sweat gl.ind; <\r. excretory duct; /a. hair 
papilla, and /X hair follicle; ;//. cjcclor pili iiuiscle ; schaccous gland ; 
p. hair. 

epidermis; the latter is formed in its turn of two cellular 
layers, the horny layers (I'ig. 3, c.c.), the quite shallow cells of 
which are frei*ly exposi'd to the air, and ATalpighi’s layer 
situated beneath it, with gianules of pigment in more or less 
(juantity in its lower range of cells (h'ig. 3, c.pi). In certain 
places the ci)idermis is modified so as to form either a mucous 

’ Afanouvricr, Me n. Soc. 2nd scr., vol. iv., p. 347, Paris, 1S93. 

“ Kahon, Mem. Soi. Anthro.^ vol. iv., p. 403, Paris, 1893. 
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El('.. 4.— Mohave Trxlians of Arizona; smooth hair type. 
{Phol. Ten Kale.) 
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meml)rane, as, for instance, on the lips, or a liorny substance, 
sometimes transparent (as the cornea of the eye) and s^jme- 
limes only translucent and more or less hard (the nails). 

There is little to say about the differences in the nature and 
structure of t!je skin arcordinj; to race. Its colouring, of 
which I sliall speak later on (see Pigmeniaium)^ is more 



iMG. 5.-l>nre Vethlah o( Dnnoala Moiiiitniiis of Teylnn; wavy 
linir lyjie. yJ'ho/. Iho/hei s Snasiir,) 

impoilant. Attention has been drawn to the hardness of the 
coiium and the velvety softness of the skin in the negro; the 
latter (jiiality is probably due to the profusion and size of the 
sebaceous glands whi('h accompany the hair. Bisehoff has 
mn.le an interesting observation on the relative rarity of the 
sweat glands (which are found in the thickness of the 
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coriiini, Fig. 3 , g.sii.) among the Fuegians/ but comparative- 
studies on this subject have not been pursued in regard to 
other races. The disposition of the papilla ridges on the tips 
of the fingers, so well studied by (ialton,*^ is of great interest 
as regards the identification of the individual; but from this 



Fig. 6. —Same subject a^Fig. 5, front view. {Vhot, Brothers Sarasin.) 


fact alone, that it is a good characteristic of the individual, it 
loses all its value as a characteristic of race. 

Hair of the Head and i)W3'.-^he most important horny 
product of the skin, as regards the differentiation of races, is 

^ Bischoff, Siiznngsber. Mat. Pkys. CL Bayr. Akad.f Munich, 1882, 
pp. 243 and 356. r unc. 

Gallon, Finger PrinU. London, 1892. and 
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undoubtedly the hair of the head and body. The general 
structure and number of the hairs (about 260 to each square 
centimetre) Iiardly show any difference between race 'and 
race; on the other hand, the length of the hair of the head, 
the relation of this length in one sex to that in the otli^^the 
nature of the hair, its consistence, its transverse section/^ts 
form, its colour, y^^ry accorjjing to race._ 

'The body hair has its origin in a layer of the epidermis, 
dcei)ly imbedded in the corium as though it were in a little sac 
or follicle (Fig. 3, fo.)\ from the bottom of this sac, and 
covering by its root a little papilla (Idg. 3, pa.') filled with 
Vessels designed to nourish it, each hair rises and pushes its 
way to the outside; it is always accompanied by a little muscle 
which can move it (Fig. 3, mr\ and by a sebaceous gland 
(Fi{^3, ^) designed to lubricate it. 

^oLir principal varieties of hair are usually distinguished in 
anthropology, according to their aspect and their nature — 
straight, wavy, friz/y, and woolly. It is easy to form a clear 
idea at first sight of the differences which arc [irescnted by 
these varieties, but the most careful examination shows that 
the differences are deeper, and can be pursued even into 
the microscopic structure of the hair. 

and smooth hair [droit or iisse in French, straff or 
schlicht in German) is ordinarily rectilinear, and falls heavily 
in bands on the sides of the head; such is the hair of the 
Chinese, the Mongols, and of American Indians (Fig. 4). 
Straight hair is ordinarily stiff and coarse, but it is sometimes 
found tolerably fine; for example, among the western Finns. 
^ is true that in this casi' it has a tendency to become wavy. 
l^avy hair [ondc in French, wettig in German) forms a long 
curve or imperfect spiral from one end to the other (Figs. 5 
and 6). It is called curly when it is rolled up at the extremity 
(Fig. 7). The whole head of hair when wavy produces a very 
pleasing effcjt : I will merely cite as examples certain fair 
Scotch svomcn. The type is very widespread among F]uropcans, 
whetlK'r dark or fair. The frizzy type {/rise in French, 

mnde ^ German) is that in which the hair is rolled spirally, 

sweat , 
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forming a succession of rings a centimetre or more in diameter 
(Fig. 8). Such is the hair of the Australians (Figs. 2i and 
2 2),* the Nubians, of certain Mulattos, etc. Lastly, the type 
of woolly hair (cn’/>/i in French, l:nius in Cicrman) is charac- 
terised by spiral curves exceedingly narrow (from i millimetre 
,to 9 millimetres as the maximum); the rings of the spiral are 



r'lO. 7.— Tocla woman (India); cuily iiair lyi)C. 

{I7iof. Thtirslon.) 

ike the 

|iiear together, numerous, well rolleil, and often 
seach other, forming tufts and balls, the whole result, jj, 
in appearance shcci)\s wool (Fig. 9). 1 'he type ddnij^^gj-Q^^ 
varieties. When tlui hair is relatively long and t^^ places, 
iwfficiently broad, the whole head looks like Cqj. three 
fleece, as with certain Melanesians (Fig. 153), or 
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very small spirals, it lias a tendency, when tangled, to form 
litlle^tufts, the dimensions of which vary from the size of a 
pea to that of a pepper-corn ; these tufts are separated by 
spaces which appear bald (pepper-corn hair). This type 
(called lophocoine by Haeckel) is very widespread among 
•4iottentots and Bushmen, but the majority of Negroes 
have it in their infancy, and even at adult age, especially 
towards the temples, on the forehead — briefly, in all the places 



Fig, 9. — Agiii Nej^ro of Krinjabo, Wcbteiii Africa ; woolly hair type. 
{Photo, 'I'homan, lent by Collignon,) 


where the hair remains very short (Fig 9). We must not 
think that the disposition of which I have just s[)oken is 
due to the hair being stuck in the skin of the head like the 
bristles of a brush, for the mode of insertion is the same in 
all races, with Bushmen as with Europeans or Mongols. At 
the most it may be noted that the rows of hair in Negroes 
are more irregular, and arc closer together in certain places, 
leaving in other rows intervals between them of two or three 
niilliiiietres. Only, as a consequence of the shortness and 
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ihc excessive twisting, the hair gets entangled and the 
spirals catcli hold of each other, so forming glomerules or 
tufts. 

Does there exist any difference of form between straight, 
waved, frizzy, or woolly hair? The microscopical examina- 
tion of transverse sections of the hair allows us to reply 
affirmatively to this (pieslion. This examination, already 
applied to the hair in 1822 by Heusinger, then successively 
by Blower (of Bhiladel[)hia), Kblliker, Pruner-Bcy, Latteux, 
and Waldeyer,' has yielded results which have been vigorously 
discus.sed, and are still debatable if wc cling to the individual 
and absolute figures, comparing sections made according 
to defective methods, or carried out on different levels of 
the hair. But if we calculate the iiidcx — that is to say, the 
relation of the breadth to the length (=100) of the section 
(and tliat in a great number of individual cases)— we 
obtain satisfactory results, as Toiiinard and Ranke^- have 
shown in general, as also Baelz in the case of the Jaiianese, 
and IMontano in the case of the races of the Malay Archi- 
pelago." 

If we consider a great number of microscopical sections, all 
obtained from the .same level of the hair, we note that straight 
hair gives a circular section, whilst woolly hair gives one in the 
form of a lengthened ellip.se. This ellipse is less extended, a 
little more filled out, in the sections of wavy hair. If the 
maj(jr axis of the ellip.se be sujiposcd to etjual 100, the minor 
axis will be represented by figures varying from 40 to 50 for 
the woolly hair of the Bushmen and the Hottentots, from 50 

^ PruiRT-hcy, “ Chevclurc comnie caracterist. des races hum.,” Mem. 
Soc. .Aitlkr.^ vol. ii., p. i, Paris, 1S63 ; Latteux, Techuiqtte microscopique^ 
1’ 239, Paris, 18S3; Atlas der AIcnschl. it. Thier Ilaarc^ Lahr, 

KS91. 

“ Topinard, Klcm. Authrop. p. 265; J. Ranke, loc. cil.y vol. ii., 
p. 172. 

=• Bael/, “K()rpcil. Eigeiisch. d. Japancr,” Deiif. GeselL Nat.nud 

Volkerk. Oslasicnsy vol. iii., fast*. 28, p. 330, and vol. i\'. , fasc. 32, p. 39, 
Yokohama, 1S83-85, Montano, Mission aux ties Philippines, Paris, 
1885 (Exlr from Arch. Miss. Scienf., 3rd series, vol. xi.). 
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to 6o for that of the Negruus, wnile the straight hair of the 
Eskimo will have this axis 77, that of the Thibetans 80, 
that ol" the Japanese = 85, etc. 'i'he hair of Europeans repre- 
sents an elliptical section in which the major axis being = 100, 
the minor axis will be represented by figures varying from 62 
4t) 72 (To})ihard). It can be said to-day with certainty, after 
the work of Unna,^ that the woolly hair of Negroes rolls up 
into a compact spiral precisely because of the flattened shape 
of this elliptical section, and of the special form of the follicle 
and papilla. In fact, in the Negro the follicle, instead of being 
straight, as in the European (Fig. 3, A), is cinved inward in the 
form of a sabre, or even of the arc of a quarter of a circle 
(Fig. 3, B); further, the papilla is flattened instead of being 
round. One would say that the hair has encountered in its 
development so much resistance on the part of the dermis 
(which is so hard, in fact, among the Negroes), that it would 
be twisted, as it were, from the first. I^merging from an 
incurvated mould, it can only continue to roll up outside, 
given especially its flattened shai)c; it rolls up into a spiral, 
the plane of which, at the beginning, is peri)endicular to the 
surface of the skin.- As to the thickness of the hair, it appears 
that in general it is greater in straight hair than in woolly; 
however, the hair of the western Finns is straight and line at 
the same time. 

(^A certain correlation appears to exist between the nature of 
the hair and its absolute and relative length. 'I’hus straight 
hair is at the same time the longest — (diinese, Americans, 
Indians (Fig. 4), while woolly hair is shortest, from 5 to 15 
centimetres (Fig. 9) ; wavy hair occupies an intermediate 
position. Moreover, the difference betwx'en the length of the 
hair of men and women is almost inappreciable in the two 
extreme divisions. In certain straight-haired races the hair of 
the head is as long with men as with women ; one need but to 

^ I'. S. Unn.i, “ Ueber das lln.ir als Rasscnmcrknial,’’ Dciilschc Med, 
Zeit,,, 1896, Nos. 82 and 83. 

^ See Stewart, Microsc. /ouni., 1873, p. 54; and T. Anderson Stuart, 
Journ. Anat, Phys.^ 1881-82, xvi., p. 362. 
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call to mind the plaits of the Chinese, or the beautiful heads 
of hair of the Red Indians, which may attain in certain cases 
a length of even two metres (Catlin). In frizzy-haired races 
the hair of the head, on the contrary, is e([ually short in the 
two sexes ; the hair of the head of women among the Bush- 
men, Hottentots, and even Negroes, is not appreciably longei 
than among the men. It is only in the categories of wavy 
and in part of frizzy hair, that the differences arc appreciable. 
With Juiropean men the length of the hair rarely exceeds 30 
or 40 centimetres, while with the women it averages 65 to 75 
centimetres, and may attain in exceptional cases to 2 metres 
(as in the case of an Englishwoman, according to Dr. D. 
^Vatson). 

Another fact to be noted is that the general development 
of the pilose system on the face, as on the rest of the body, 
seems also to be in relation to the nature of the hair of the 
head. 

j Straight-haired races are ordinarily very glabrous, the men 
hiive hardly a rudimentary tuft of beard - American Indians 
(Fig. 4), Mongols (h'ig. 20), Malays; while in the wavy or 
frizzy-haired races, the development of the pilose system is 
considerable — Australians, Dravidians, Iranians (Fig. 22), 
Ainus (Fig. 117), etc. The woolly-haired races are not, how- 
ever, included in this rule ; glabrous types (Bushmen, western 
Negroes) are found side by side with rather hairy types 
(Melanesians, Akka, Ashanti). There appears to be a certain 
likeness between the abundance of hair on the head and on 
the body.^ Thus, according to llilgendorf, the Japanese who 
are glabrous have from 252 to 286 hairs to each square centi- 
metre on the head, whilst the hairy Ainus have only 214. 
Negroes and white men do not appear, however, to present 
the same differences (doiild). Even baldness results largely 
from the nature ot the hair. According to Gould, baldness is 
ten times less frectuent among Negroes than among Whites, 
between 33 years and 44 years, and thirty times less so 
betwe('n 21 and 32. Among Mulattos it is more frequent 
than among the Negroes, but less than among Whites. 
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I.astly, among Red Indians it seems to be still more rare than 
amon^ Negroes. White hair follows almost the same rule.^ 

I In the mass, the human races may be divided according to 
the character of their hair as follows : — 

IVooiiy Hair. — Bushmen, Negro, and Melanesian races. 

•• Frizzy Hair. — Australian, Ethiopian, Beja, Fiilbe, etc , and 
l)ra vidian. 

Wavy Hair. — The white races of Europe, of Northern 
Africa, and Asia (Melanochroi or the dark-complexioned 
Whites, and Xanthochroi or pale Whites). 

Fine,, siraii^ht^ or lie^htly-waved Hair. — Turco-Tatars, Finns, 
Aiiiiis, and Indonesians (Dyaks, Nagas, etc.); lasJy, 

Coarse straii:[hi Hair. — Mongolians and American races, 
with some exceptions. It must be noted that, in the manifold 
blendings of races, characteri.stics of the hair amalgamate, 
'rhus the half-breeds between Negroes and American 
Indians have, most frequently, the hair frizzy or wavy. But 
there are also frecjiient reversions to the primitive type, almost 
always, however, a little weakened. 

There are no races of hairy menS Everything that has 
been said of different ‘‘hairy savages” in the interior of Africa 
or Indo-China resolves it.self into the presence of a light down 
(probably the remains of embryonic lanugo) in the case of the 
Akkas of the Up})er Nile, or to the fortuitous existence of one 
or two families of hairy men and women from Burma exhibited 
some years ago in Europe and America. Other “phenomena” 
have been shown, like the famous Julia Pastrana or the “ Dog- 
men ” of Russia. All these subjects are only particular cases 
of atavism, or of a reversion to the probable i)rimordial ( on- 
dition of man or of his precursor lit the period when he was as 
hairy as, for instance, the anthropoid apes of to-day; they are 
by no means the representatives of a hairy race. 

(The beard is, as we know, one of the sexual characteristics of 
man, although many fine ones are found among certain women, 
notably among the Europeans^of the south, and especially among 
Spanish women. The more hairy the body, the thicker as a 
1 B. A, Gould, loc, cit.f p. 562 . 
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rule is tlic beard. In the glabrous races (Mongols, Malays, 
Amcrirans) a few straggling hairs are all that can be seen, at the 
corners of the mouth and on the chin (Kigs. 20 and 168); in 
the very hairy races, like the Ainiis, the Iranians, certain 
Semites, the Todas, the Australians, the Melanesians, the 
beard is strong and abundant on the lips, the chin, and the cheeks, 
where it reaches sometimes to the cheek-bones (Fig. 22); in the 
Negro and Bushmen races neither the moustache nor the beard 
can attain to great dimensions, because of the curly nature of 
the hair^Figs. 140 and 143). The eyelashes and the eyebrows 
are likewise much developed in races having an abundant beard, 
and this is the case in both sexes; wc have only to recall the 
thick and joined eyebrows of the Persian women. On the 
other hand, among the Mongolians we note the small develop- 
ment of the eyelashes in relation to the particular structure of 
their eye (sec p. 77). 

\ Pigmentation . — The distribution of the pigment which gives 
tlic colouring to the skin, to the hair, to the iris, varies much 
according to race, and forms, along with the nature of the 
hair, a good distinctive characteristic. As I have already 
stated above, the pigment is accumulated principally in the 
lowest layeisfof the rete Malpighii (Fig. 3, c.p ),\but it is also 
met with in small quantities in the horny layer, and even in 
the dermis.^ I According to race, the microscopic granules of 
pigment of a uniform brown arc very unequally distributed 
around the nuclei of the cells, to which they give the most 
varied tones from pale yellow to dark brown, almost black. As 
the pigment exists in all races, and in all parts of the body, 
it is to its more or less plentiful accumulation in the cells that 
the colouring of the .skin and its derivatives is due. Further, , 
there must be added, for certain races at least, the combina- 
tion with the tint of the blood of the vessels, as seen through 
the skin. 

Every one knows that our white races become tanned in the 
sun; tlie cause of this is the ]>igmcnt, developing abundantly 

1 Brcul, “Verthcil. ( 1 . Ilaiitpigments lei verschied. Afcnschenrassen,” 
Moil'll. Arii.j (liicclcd by G. .Schwalbe, vol. vi., part 3. Jena, 1896. 
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and being deposited in the cells under the combined action of 
air, heat, and light; the congestion of the vessels has also 
someftiing to do with it. In the same way, persons living a 
long time in dense forests or in dark though airy places end 
by becoming paler, in consecjuence of the loss of the pigment, 
J;^ut recover colour immediately on re-exposure to the sun. But 
the modifications produced by the action of air and sun vary 
even anlong Europeans according to the colouring peculiar to 
their race.. 

Thus among the fair races of Northern Europe the skin, 
burnt by the sun, becomes red, as if swollen; on the other 
hand, among the dark-coloured peoples of the Mediterranean-, 
it takes a bron/e tint. There are thus between these two races 
notable differences, if not in the chemical nature of the pigment, 
which is scarcely likely, at least in regard to its quantity. It 
is the same with other races generally, and ten principal shades 
of colour at least can easily be distinguished. In the first 
place, among Whites, three shades: ist, pale white; 2nd, 
florid, or rosy, peculiar to the Scandinavians, English, Dutch, 
etc.; 3rd, brownish-white, peculiar to Spaniards, Italians, etc. 
In the races called Yellow, three varieties of colour can like- 
wise be distinguished: 4th, yellowish-white, a sickly hue the 
('olour of wheat, as, for example, among certain Chinese; 5th, 
olive-yellow, the colour of new portmanteau leather, as among 
the majority of South American Indians, Polynesians, and Indo- 
nesians; 6th, dark yellow-brown, dark olive, or the colour of 
dead leave.s, as among certain Americans, Malays, etc. In 
the dark-skinned races, four shades at least must be distin- 
guished : 7th, red, copper coloured, as, for example, among 
the Bejas, Niam-Niam, Eulbe; 8th, reddish-brown, choco- 
late, as among the I)ravidian.s, the Australian.s, certain Negroes 
and Melanesians; lastly, 9th, sooty black, and loth, coal- 
black, for example, among the different Negro populations. 

In order to avoid an arbitrary designation of colours, 
anthropologists make use of chromatic tables, in which 
examples of the chief variations of colour are marked by 
numbers. The best table, almost universally adopted, is that 
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of Broca, of thirty-four shadc^.^ The Anthropological Insti- 
tute of (h eat Britain and Ireland has published a very practical 
and siinp’ified edition of it, 2 which contains only the* ten 
numbers of principal shades proposed by Topinard, namely, 
those I have just enumerated. 

'Fhe pigment is not uniformly distributed, as I have said, 
through the whole bndy, and this is so with the Whites as well as 
with the darkest races. In all of them the parts of the body 
most deeply coloured arc the nape of the neck, the back (as with 
animals), the back part of the limbs, the arm pits, the scrotum, 
and the breasts; the belly (as with animals), the insides of 
the hands, the soles of the feet, are among the most lightly 
coloured. 'Fhe ])arts covered by garments are less coloured 
among white and yellow races than the parts uncovered; 
it is affirmed, but without reliable proofs, that the contrary 
takes place among the dark and black populations. 

In the iris, the pigmentation assumes a particular character. 
As we know, this perforated diaphragm of the eye is com- 
posed, histologically, of three layers: an anterior epithelial 
one; a middle one, the “stroma,” with muscular fibres, 
designed to enlarge or reduce the puj)!!; and lastly, a pos- 
terior layer, called the pigmental layer. But it must not be 
thought that this layer is the only repository of the pigment 
of the iris. It is also found accumulated in the thickness of 
the stroma, and between the muscular fibres. In both places 
the granules of the pigment have the same brown colour as 
in the rest of the body, but the pigment of the posterior or 
pigmental layer is only seen through the stroma and appears 
blue or grey, mere or less light or dark, according to its 
quantity, just as the black veins of the blood appear to us 
blue through the skin. On the contrary, the pigment accu- 
mulated in the stroma or between the muscular fibres of the 
iris exhibits its natural yellow, brown, or almost black coloiir- 

* rii(v n, Jii'^h ucdous geucr.four hsrech, Antliropo'ogiques snrle vivanty 
2n(l Vi]., Paris, 1S79. 

'■* J. G. Carson and Cli. II, UcMd, A'oles and Qvenes on Anthropology, 
edit, for the Anthro. Institute, 2n(l ed., London, 1892. 
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ing, accorJing to the quantity of it, under the form of a 
trail radiating very clearly from the pupil towards the periphery 
of th(? eye occupying one-third, two-thirds, or even the whole 
of the iris. 

Seen at a certain distance, irises without pigment in their 
4lroma appear blue or grey; those having the whole or the 
greater part of this charged with pigment api^car brown, dark 
brown, br almost black, according to the (piantity of this 
pigment. T’ut irises having a blue or grey foundation strewn 
with yellowish spots of pigment appear green, yellow, yellowish- 
grey, greenish -grey, etc. 

There are thus distinguishable only three fundamental 
shades of the iris, or, as is commonly said, of the colour of 
the eyes : light (blue or gr('y); dark (brigiU or dull brown or 
black); and intermediate shades (green, yellow, yellowish-grey, 
greenish-grey, etc.). This classification is entirely based on 
the (|uantity of pigment in the iris. 

It is only in fair luiropean races that blue or grey eyes arc 
found, perhaps also in the 'I'urco-Ugrian races ; light-brown 
eyes are met with among some Mongolians. In all the other 
])Opulations of the earth the eyes are dark-brown or black. 
It is the same with the colouring of the hair. It varies 
a[)preciably among the wavy -haired races, much less so among 
the straight and frizzy-haired races, and remains always black 
among the woolly-haired races. Four principal shades can be 
di.stingiiished in the hair — black, dark-brown, chestnut-brown 
(chaiain in French), and fair. Tn this last shade, golden 
must be separated from flaxen and dull grey-reddish hair. 
Red hair of all shades is only an individual anomaly, 
accompanied bcsid(\s, almost always, by freckles {cphclidcs) on 
the face and neck. 'J'hcre are no red-haired races, but light 
and chestnut hair may have a reddish reflection in it. Red 
hair is very common in countries where several white-coloured 
races (brown or fair) are intermixed. In these crossed 
races there are found heads of hair of all colours- black, 
brown, fair, reddish brown, dull-grey, chestnut, etc. This is 
the natural result of the intermixture of blood. Among a 
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dark-haired people, which has remained free from inter- 
mixture, or has only intermingled with dark-haired races, an 
exceptional red-haired individual constitutes a pathological 
condition, called ‘"erythrism” by Broca. Erythrism can only 
manifest itself in certain races; at least, until now no example 
has been instanced among the Negroes; on the other hand; 
erythrism is somewhat common among the Jews of luirope, 
and among such Jews it is most frequently associated with 
frizzy haird 

'J1ie colouring of the hair depends not only on the pigment, 
but on the more or less quantity of air in the medulla of 
the hair, which blends the white and grey tones with the 
general tint given by ihc pigment. In the air, the hair fades, 
becomes less iiighiy coloured, duller. Certain acids of the 
perspiration render the hair reddish-brown, as for instance, 
under the arm-t)it. 

At birth pigment is found in the body in less quantity 
than in the adult state, hlvery one knows that the hair of 
children, often light -coloured at birth and in early years, 
becomes darker as they grow up. Almost all our European 
children are !)orn with blue eyes, and the pigment only begins 
to increase in the iris, transforming the eyes into grey, brown, 
or black at the end of some weeks, or even months after birth. 
New-born Chinese, Botocudos, Malays, Kalmuks, are much 
less yellow than the adults of these people, and, lastly, 
Negroes at birth arti of a reddish-chocolate or copper colour, 
which only becomes darker at the end of three or four days, 
beginning in certain places, such as the nape, nipples, 
scrotum, ('tc. 


^ lip.ir vvi'Ji :ill its slmdos is met witli cspccinlly nmnng the European 
lK)j)ulati()ns of tlu' North; it i- i\ircr in the South. Tlicre are, it is coni- 
puted, i6 lair haired indiviiluals to every lOO Scr>lrhmcn ; 13 to every loO 
Englishmen; and 2 only to every 100 Italians (Beddoo). On llie’other 
hand, hiowi; hair is met witli in 75 eases out of 100 Spaniards, 39 out of 
100 hienchmen, and 16 only of 100 Scandinavians (Oould). The fair 
vaiiety is rarer among straight-haired races; it is found, however, among 
the western Finns, among certain Russians, etc. 
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The presence of temporary spots of pigment noticed among 
new-J^orn Japanese by Grimm and Eaelz, among the Chinese 
by Matignon, among the Tagals of the Philippines by Collig- 
non, and among the Eskimo by Sbron-Hansend is more 
puzzling. .These arc somewhat large blue, grey, or black 
**spots, situated in the sacro-lumbar region and on the 
buttocks, which disappear about the age of two, three, or five 
years. The existence of these spots, like that of the ephelidcs 
in the Euro[)ean child, would prove ratlier the migration of 
pigmental granules to the places selected than a general 
increase of them. Tn most races women appear to have 
clearer skin than men ; in that respect, as in many other 
characters, they have a closer resemblance to children. It 
is tlunight by soim; that the hair of women is lighter than that 
of men among European races.- 

Among Nc'groes the ])igment is visible not only on the 
skin, in the hair, and the iris, but also in tlu' sclerotic, in 
the mucous membrane of the lips, the mouth, the genital 
organs, et('. ; the internal organs, even, are not free from it; 
the suprarenal ('apsides, the mesentery, the liver, the spleen, 
are often coloured with black spots of pigment, and even 
the brain contains numerous {ligmented jioints in its envelopes 
and in its grey mailer. vSuch an abundance of pigment 
would become a danger to the White, as is proved by certain 
diseases, melanism, for example, in which the ])igment 
especially invades the viscera, or Addison’s disease, in which, 
on the contrary, there is an over-production of pigment in the 
skin and the mucous membranes. 

'The total absence of pigment, whic'h may occur with the 
Negro as with the White, is termed albinism. 'This may lie 
accompanied, if compk'te (that is to say, when, besides the 
white skin and hair, the iris is also deprived of [ligment, and 
appears red), by somewhat serious affections of the eyesight. 

^ R:\elz, Joe. cif., vol. iv,, p. 40; ALalip^non, Bull, Soc. Anlhr., p. 524, 
Tali';, 1S96; Colli^iKin, 5 .Sinon-I lansen, Bidrai^ Vesf;::^)ouI. 

Au'hv.^ CojHMiliagcn, 1S93; Kxtr. fidni McddeL om C/;/'/;/. , vol. vii,, p. 237. 

Havelock ICllis, Man and Jron/an^ p. 223. Eoiulon, 1897. 
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But, in every respect, albinos are weakly, and probably not 
fertile amongst themselves. 

In considering from all points of view the nature of hair 
and pigmentation in general, we cannot help noticing a certain 
correlation between these two character.s. In fact, to the 
white colouring of the skin corresponds, in a general fashion,''' 
wavy hair, the colouring of which varies often in accord with 
the colour of the eyes and the shades of the skin (white, fair, 
brown races); to the yellow colouring corresponds straight, 
smooth hair; to the reddish-brown skin, frizzy hair; and to 
the black, woolly hair, j 



CHAPTER 11. 

I. MORrJlOLOGICAT. CHARACTERS {couiiniicd). 

Cmiiium oy Skull: Cranial nicasiiic-inunl.s— OiluLs anrl orbital imlex — 
Nasal bone and nasal index —Pro^i^nalliibiii — Head of the living 
buljcit : Cenjludic index — l*'aee — C)es Nose and nasal index in the 
liviii!^ subject — Japs — 7 / 7 ////’ tuid Lij;i/>.\: 'Flie Skeleton — Pelvis 
and its indices -Shoulder blade — Thoracic lind> -Abdominal limb — 
Proportions of the body in the lij'ing su/jcLl -Trunk and neck — Curve 
of the back Sleatopyy;y Pa/ ions Chgans: Ccnilal orj^ans — Train — 
Its wcij;lit — Convululions — d'ho neuron — Its importance from the 
psychical p(/int of view 

Having treated of the body iti its general aspect, we shall 
now examine from the morphological point of view its different 
[tarts : the liead, trunk, limbs, etc , as well as their relations to 
eacli other and their reciprocal dimensions, both in the 
skeleton and the living subject. 

Cranium or Skull, — 'Plus part of the skeleton forms the 
object of investigation of a very extended branch ol anthro- 
pology called craniology. 

Craniology must not be confounded with the cranioscopy 
of the phrenologists, a sham science founded by Hall, who 
wished to establish a connection between certain bumps or 
irregularities of the surface of the skull and the [)arts of the 
brain in which, as was pretended, were localised the different 
intellectual functions. It is now demonstrated that the in- 
equalities of the external table of the cranium walls have no 
relation whatever with the irregularities of the internal table, 
and still less have they anything in common with the con- 
formation of the various parts of the brain. But if there be 

S3 
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no such direct connection as this ueLWcen the cranium and the 
brain, there is nevertheless a certain remote relation between 
them, and the brain has attained such a development in^man 
that the study of everything which concerns it, immediately 
or remotely, possesses great interest. This would alone suffice 
to explain the pre-eminent position assigned to craniology in‘ 
the natural history of man. But there exist still other 

reasons why the study of the skull is one of the most cultivated 
branches of anthropology. As in the case of all the other 
mammals, the skull in man is one of the parts of the skeleton, 
and even of the entire body, which exhibits the greatest 

number of well-marked variations. 'The differences in the 
form and the dimensions of the skull in (orrelation with 
those of the brain and the masticatory organs, serve to 
distinguish races and species, both in man and other 

vertebrata. Besides, the teeth, which characterise not only 
genera but even families and orders of the mammifera, 

are always attached to the .skull, though not forming part of 
the bony system. We may also observe that the skull, with 
the other bones of the skeleton, constitutes the only anatomical 
document of prehistoric man which lias come down to us; 
it is only in .studying it that we can connect and compare, 
from the ])oint of view of physical type, existing with e.xtinct 
races of mankind. 

The characters that may be observed in the skull are very 
numerous, and may be divided into descriptive characters, 
which give an account of the conformation of the bony 
structure of the head and its parts, and cranioinetrical char- 
acters, which give the dimensions of these parts by exact 
measorements taken by means of special apparatus or instru- 
ments. These two orders of characters are complementary to 
each other. The cranial characters vary according to race, 
but within the limits of each race there are other lesser varia- 
tions according to age and sex. 

'Ihe geiK.al form of the cranium, as also the number, the 
consistence, and structure of the different parts which com- 
pose it arc modified as the individual develops and grows 
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older. Formed of a single cartilaginous and membranous 
substance at the beginning of embryonic life, the cranium is 
composed in the last foetal state of a great number of faints of 
ossification of various texture. At birth the number of these 
points has considerably diminished; they have united for the 
•most part to form the different parts of the hones of ttie cranium 
or brain case and the bones of the face; as the cliild grows, 
these points grow and end by being contiguous; about the 
age of eighteen or twenty years they form bones separated by 
sutures. There arc twenty-one separated bones described in 
classic treatises on anatomy. Tatcr on these bones begin to 
unite, the sutures which separate them disappear, and in 
extreme old age the cranium is formed of a bony mass almost 
as continuous and homogeneous as was the cranial carti- 
laginous and membranous mass in the embryo. According 
to the number of the pieces composing the cranium, and also 
according to their position, structure, and conformation, accord- 
ing to the degree of obliteration of the sutures and the order 
in which the obliteration of each suture takes place, according 
to the general form of the forehead, the angle of the lower 
jaw, according to the volume and dimensions of the skull, and 
lastly, according to the state of the dentition, etc., the nearly 
exact age of the individual to whom the skull had belonged 
may easily be discovered in this cycle of development. Other 
characters serve to distinguish the sex: the forehead is straight 
and rounded in woman, retreating in man; the cranial cavity 
is less in woman than in man in any given race; the orbital 
edges are shar{)er in woman, the impress of the muscles less 
marked, the weight of the skull in general less than that of 
the masculine skull, etc. ‘ Lastly., the characters of race are 

^ These characters, in conjunction with several others— the small ilevelop* 
ment of the lower jaw-bone, the frontal sinuses poorly developed, the much 
greater development of the cranial vault proportionately to its base, the 
persistence of the frontal and parietal bumps— make the feminine skull 
approximate to the infantile form. See the works of Rroca, Manouvrier, 
and alst) Rabentisch, Dcr IVeiberschadct^ JMor/holog. Aib.^ Schwalbe, 
1892, vol. ii., p. 207; and II. Ellis, toe. at., p. 72. 
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numerous and special. 1 shall proceed briefly to enumerate 
some of them. First in order of importance comes cranial 
capacity^ or ihc v^olumc of the cavity of the brain-case, which 
gives an idea of the volume of the brain, and ap[)roximately 
of its weight. 

Oanial ('aj)acity may vary to the extent of double thfe' 
mijiimum figure (liom iioo cubic centimetres to 2200 cubic 
ceiUitnetrcs) among normal individuals in the human race, 
d'he average ca[)acity for the races of Fkirope is from 1500 to 
1600 cubic ('cntimetrc^s; that of the skulls of Asiatic races 
ap[)ears to be very nearly the same; that of the Negro races 
and Oceanians a little .smaller, perhaps from 1400 to 1500 
cubic centimetres on an average 'J'hal of the Australians, the 
]jushmen, and the Andamanese is still less, from 1250 to 1350 
cubic centimeln's. Ihit it must not be forgotten that the 
volume of the head, as with its other dimensions, has a certain 
relation to the height of the individual, and, as a matter of 
fact, Fiishmcn and Andamanese are very short in stature; 
Australians, however, are of average height. Partly, too, to 
their disprc^iortion of height must, probably, be attributed the 
difference between the volume of the cranium in man and in 
woman. According to the series examined, this sexual differ- 
ence may extend from too to 200 cubic centimetres, and 
even beyond, in favour of man. The cranial capacity of 
woman represents from eighty-fivc to ninety-five of the cranial 
ca[)acity of man.^ d'he cranial capacity of lunatics, of cer- 
tain criminals, and csjiecially of celebrated or distinguished 
men, scholars, artists, statesmen, etc., appears to be slightly 
superior to the average of their race. We shall revert later 
to the question of cranial capacity in connection with weight 
of brain. 

The general form of the hrain-casc is an oval, but this oval 
may be more or less rounded, quite globular (Fig. 1 1 j, or more 
or less elongated to resemble an ellipse, the major axis of which 

^ II. Fllis, Iqc. cit.^ p. 89 aiul onwards; L. Manoiivrier, article “ Cer- 
veau ” in tlie Diet, de Physiol, de Ch. Rickety vol. ii., part 8, Paris, 1897. 
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is almost double the minor ro). The numerical expres- 

sion the cranial form is given in anthiopology by what is 
called the cephalic index — that is to say, by the relation of the 
length of the cranium (ordinarily measured from the glabella 
to the most prominent point of the occiput (Figs. lo and 
*f3, A b) to its greatest breadth (Fig. lo, c i), Fig. 12, M n). 
Reducing uniformly the first of these measurements to 100, 
we obtain the different figures for the breadth, which expresses 
the cranial form; thus very round skulls (Fig. 1 r) have 85, 90, 



c 



FlC. 10. — Holichoceplialic skull of Fig. 11.— Bracliycephalic skull of 
an islander of Torres Straits. a Ladin of Pufels (Tyrol). 

Cephalic index, 61.9. {After Cephalic index, n<. {After 

0 . Thomas.) lIoU.) 

and even 100 (extreme individual limit) for index, while 
elongated skulls (Fig. 10) may have an index of 70, of 65, and 
even of 58 (extreme individual limit). According to Broca’s 
nomenclature, skulls having indices between 77.7 and Scare 
mesaticephalic or mcsocephalic; those having the indices 
below this figure are sub-dolichocephalic (up to 75), or 
dolichocephalic (beyond 75, Fig. 10); those which have the 
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index above 8o are sub-brachyccphaJic (up to 83.3), or 
braehyeephalic (above 83.3, Kig. ii).^ Peoples or ethnic 
groups being formed of various elements, it is in most cases 
impossible to determine, after the examination of an isolated 
skull, to which [)opulation it belongs ; all that can be said is 
that the skull is brachy- or dolicho cephalic, orthognathous ov‘ 
prognathous, etc. We must have a certain number of 
skulls (from ten to thirty at least, according to the homo- 
geneity of the po[)ulation) to be able to discern the constituent 
elements of this population as far as they are manifested in 
tlie cranial characteristics. 'Khe average measurements are 
then deduced from a given number of skulls, by adding the 
individual measurements and dividing them by the number of 
skulls examined. Put the average of any measurement what- 
ever only gives a very general and somewhat vague idea of 
the actual dimensions of skulls. I’o determine it we must 
co-ordinafe and seriate these skulls — that is to say, arrange 
them, for example, in an ascending m-der of figures expressing 
their cephalic index. In this manner we can discover one or 
several indices around which the skulls are groui)ed in the 
largest number. It is thus that we can often discern two 
or three cranial elements in the .same population.'-^ 

^ According to the quinary noiiicncl.ature adopted in many countries of 
Kurope, the indices are groujicd hy scries of five ; dolichocephalic from 70 
to 74 9 ; mcsoccphalie from 75 to 79.9; brachycejdialic from 80 to 84.9 ; 
hy|)er-l)rachyccplialic from 85 to 89.9 The two systems might be com- 
bined with advantage, as I proposed ten years ago, under the following 
nomenclature, wdiich I have adcplctl in this work : — Cetdialic index of 
the skull : Krom 69.9 and under, hyper-dolichoccplialic ; from 70 to 74.9, 
dolicliocephalic ; from 75 to 77.7, sub-ilolichoccphalic ; from 77.7 to 79 9, 
mesoceplialic ; from 80 to 83.2, sub braehyeephalic ; from 83.3 to 84.9, 
braehyeephalic; from 85 to 859, hyper-brachycephalic ; from 90 and 
upwards, ultra- braehyeephalic. 

- Skulls may also be grouped by sections (for instance, ascending to the 
quinary nomencl.rUirc of the cephalic index) to see what is the propor- 
tional pail o( •‘ach of these sections. Thus if we take a series of 10 skulls 
having the following indices, 75, 77, 78, 80, 80, 81, 8r, 81, 82, 84, their 
index v ill be cxjucsscd by the figure 80 (the sum of the indices 
divided by tlie number of skulls), while the most frecpicnt mean index 
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If wc aj)ply these methods^ to the study of the ce[)halie 
index, we see that generally the crania of Negroes, Melanesians, 
EskinTo, Ainus, Herbers, the races of Northern luirope, etc., 
are dolichocephalic, while those of the Turkish peoples, the 
Malays, certain Slavs, 'Tyrolese, etc., arc l)rachycei)halic; that 
♦ke dolichocephalic predominate in Oreat Britain, while the 
brachycephalic are in a majority in France, etc. (See p. 75, 
and App’endix II.) 

The relation of the height to the breadth or to the length of 
the skull gives likewise an idea of its general form. It is 
thus that we recognise low skulls (platycephalic), medium 
(orthocephalic or metriocephalic), or high (hypsiccphalic). 

In order more correctly to describe the different [)eculiarities 
of the cranium, and to be able to refer the measurements to 
fixed co-ordinates, it is desirable to place the skull, when being 
studied, on a horizontal plane. Unfortunately, anthropologists 
are far from being agreed as to this initial plane. In ITance, in 
England, and in many other'eountries, that adopted is the aveolo- 
condylean plane of Broca (Fig. 13, l k), which parses through 
the condyles and the alveolar border of the upper jaw; it is 
nearly parallel to the horizontal plane passing through the visual 
a.xes of the two eyes in the living subject; whilst in (Germany 
the plane still in favour is one passing through the inferior 
border of the orbit and the centre or lop of the contour of the 
auditory meatus^ ^3) m). The skull once conveniently 

placed in position according to a horizontal plane, the different 
views of it are the following : seen from above [norma ver- 
iicaiis of Blumenbach, Figs. 10 and ir), from below [norma 
basilaris)^ from the side or in profile [norma lafe/aliSj Fig. 13), 
from the full face [norma /ada/is, Fig. 12), or from behind 
[norma occipitalis). 

will be 81. lAutlier, the ^eiies should be considered as not very huiiio- 
gencous, for it comprises i dolichocephalic, i sub-dulichocephalie, i meso- 
ccphalic, 6 sub-brachycephalic, and l brachycephalic. 

^ It is rather a line than a plane; the cranium always being asymmetrical, 
we cannot make a horizontal plane pass exactly through the borders of the 
two orbits and the two auditory meatus. 
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In regard to the face, different measurements express its 
general form; thus the relation of the bi-zigomatic length (Fig. 
12, 1 (;) to the total height of the bony structure of the head 
(log. 12, K l), or to its partial height from the glabella to the 
alveolar border of tlie upper jaw-bone (Fig. 12, F ii), serves to 
set)arate skulls into brachy-or dolicho-facial, or, as they are alsd 
called, channcprosopcs and leptoprosopes. Other characters, such 
as the excessive development of the supraciliary ridges (Fig. 


K 



Fie. 12. Skull ufanrient Ei;y|)(ian cxlniiiicd at Thehes, with 
priiiripal craiiionieUical lines. 

13, a), also give a special jihysiognomy to the bony structure 
of the face. 

Hut the parts that deserve particular attention are the orbits 
and the nasal skeleton. d’he orbital orifice represents a 
quadrilateral figure more or less irregular, more or less 
angular or rounded, the length and breadth of which can 
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be measured. According to Brocad tiie breadth is measured 
from the point called dacrion (Eig. 12, x) (situated at the inter- 
section of the fronto-lachrymal suture and the crista lachrymalis) 
to the most distant point of the opposite edge of the orbit 
(Fig. 12, y); the height (Fig. 12, t z) is also measured per- 
*[:;endicularly to the preceding line. The relation of this height 
to the breadth ^ 100, or the orbital index, ex[)resses in figures 
the form of the more or less shallow quadrilateral of the orbit. 


C 



Fro. 13. — Snme slvull as Fig. 12, profile view. 

What are called average orbits, or 7 ucsose?ucs^ arc those whose 
index varies from 83 (Broca), or from 84 (Flower\ to 89; 
shallow orbits, or mici ouincs^ those which have the index 
lower than 83 or 84; finally, higher or large orbits, 7 fiCij[ase>/ies^ 
those which have their index from 90 and upwards. The 
annexed table gives the orbital indices of the principal popula- 
tions of the globe. 

^ Broca, “ Rcchcrclies sur Pindicc orhitairc,” J\n>, Aiithro.^ p. 577, 
Paris, 1875. 
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The capacity of the orbital cavity and its depth are also 
measured, but, as the researches of L. Weiss have demon- 
strated, there is no correlation between the form of the skull 
(dolicho- or brachy-cephalic) and this depth. On the other 
hand, it appears to have some relation with the form ot the 
Tace; broad faces {chamcp.p) osopcs) have dce[)cr orbits than long 
faces {lepioprosopes)} 

The ^skeleton of the nose presents numerous variations 
according to race. The nasal bones may be more or less 
inclined, one in relation with another, so as to form cither 
an almost flat plane or a sort of prominent roof; their 
outline may be straight, concave, or convex; their breadth and 
their length also vary. 'Fhc form of these bones, together with 
the nasal opening which is found below, may be expressed by 
the figures of the nasal index — that is to say, of the relation 
between the height of the bony mass (from the root of the nose 
to the anterior nasal spine) and its breadth (lines v n and 1: T) 
of Fig, 12). According to the greater or lesser breadth of 
the nasal bones and of the nasal opening, thi^ skull is called 
leptorhinian (long-nosed) or plafyrhiniau (llat-nosed); the inter- 
mediate forms bear the name of nicsorhinian. The form of 
the nasal opening a])p(‘ars to be transmitted very tenaciously 
by heredity (broca). 

The following table, in which I have introduced only 
scries of more than ten skulls, gives the distribution of the 
principal ethnic groups according to tluar nasal index. 

It is easy to see in running the eye over this table, that 
almost all the jiopulations of the so-called white races are. 
leptorhinians, wliile all the yellow populations are com])rise(l 
exclusively in the group of mesorhinians, and Negroes and 
Bushmen in that of the platyrhinians. 

'J'he l\)lynesians seem to l)e leptorhinians, the IMelanesians 
with the Australians show a tendency towards platyrhiny. 

Proytiaihisiu^ that is to say the degree of |u-ojection of the 
maxillary [portion of the face, is a characteristic' trait of certain 
skulls; however, it does not seem to play so important a part 

^ L. Weiss, Beitr, Anaf. der Oibi/a^ part 3, p. 25. Tubingen, 1890. 
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ill the classification of races as anthropologists had thought 
twenty or thirty years ago. It presents too many individual 
varieties to be taken as a distinctive character of race. Tlic 
degree of prognathism is measured by means of different 
facial angles^ of which that of Clocpiet, passing by the foreheadj 
vJie upper alveolar point (between the two incisors), and the 
external auditory meatus (Fig. 13, f o k), is one of the best, 
llowevcf, as it expresses the relation of points too fai removed 
from each other, it is better to confine ourselves to the measure- 
ment of alveolar prognathism^ that is to say, of the sub- 
nasal projection of the faec. This prognathism is measured 
with the angle determined by the alveolar point, the external 
auditory meatus, and the nasal spine (Fig. 13, f' o k). 

Among numerous other measurements whieh give indica- 
tions for certain characters we must cite: the minimum frontal 
diameter (Fig. 12, s j); the interorbital line; the length and 
the breadth of the palate, the relation of which constitutes the 
palatal in.iex, etc. Among the measurements of the curves it 
is necessary to note the horizontal circumference of the head, 
the antero-posterior curve with its frontal, parietal, and occipital 
portions, etc. Besides the facial angles, a great number of 
others are taken; the more important are the sphenoidal angle 
and the different occipital angles (of Daubenton, Broca, etc.), 
which give the inclination of the occipital foramen in relation to 
a horizontal plane. The measurements of these angles furnish 
valuable indications on the characters called scriary, to which 
we have recourse in order to compare man with animals which 
bear the closest resemblance to him. 

But all these measurements do not suffice to exhaust the 
data of the morphology of the skull. There still remain a host 
of descriptive characters : the general form of the skull, penta- 
gonal, oval, elliptical, etc. ; the contour of the face more or less 
angular or rounded, it.s canine fossa more or less deep, its 
>'ygomatic arches, and its molar bones more or less projecting, 
etc. Certain anomalies in the sutures of the bones, as for 
example the persistenee of the medio-frontal suture, the disposi- 
tions of the pterion (point of union of the sutures between the 

5 
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fronlal, ihc temporal, the sphenoid, and the parietal bones), 
are only important as seriary characters, but there arc others 
which possess some value in the differentiation of races. i e 


Fig. 14. -Riiny, Auslialian woman of Queensland. Height, im. 56; 
ceplialie indeK, 71.2; nas.il index, T19. {Pholo. Prutce Roland 
Ilona parte . ) 

Wormian bones^ or points of ossification inserted between the 
bones of the skull, are of the number. One of these bones 
found between the parietal bones and the occipital, has 



I"lG. 15. Same subject as Fii^. 14, seen in profile. E\amj)lo of nose 
concave and flatlcmcd, of ])n)i;nalliisin, and of j)roininenl super- 
ciliary arches. (JVio/o. rriutc Rohiud Bonaparlr.) 

times in 100 and perfect 5.4 times in too among Peruvians, 
while in Negro crania it is found only 6 times in 100 imperfect, 
and 1.5 perfect; among Europeans it is still more rarely 
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imperfect, and is hardly ever met with perfect (Anuchin). 
'Fhis peculiarity seems to be a special character of the American 
race, seeing that among the crania of the Indians of the New 
^Vorld (outside I’eruvians) the anomaly in question is found 
JO times in loo imperfect and 1.3 times perfect. Among 
the Indians of Rio Salado, an aftlnent of the (iila in Arizona, 
the frequency of this anomaly is still greater than among 
J^eruvians (5.7 perfect cases against 5.4 in Peru).^" In the 
same way, the presence of a suture which divides into two, 
more or less imperfectly, the malar bone (Fig. 23, n) appears 
to be a special character of Ainu and Ja[)anese crania; 
I Jilgendorf has even proposed to call the lower j)ortion of the 
malar bone thus formed os japonienm (Fig. 23, u, a). While 
the suture is only met with 11 or 12 times in 100 in Mongolian 
races, and 9 times in 100 in pAiropean races according to Ten 
Kate,“ it is found from 25 to 40 times in 100 among Japanese 
according to Doenitz. 

It is well understood that in the descrii)tion of crania the 
alterations of form produced by all kinds of causes arc taken 
into account. (Such, for example, is the considerable asymmetry 
or p/iigiocepha/y due to a physiological cause, as the hy[)er- 
trophy of the capacity of the skull, or its atrophy in the patho- 
logical cases of hydrocephaly or microcephaly^ and so many other 
ethnic deformations which will come up for treatment in 
Chapter V., etc.) 

The head of /he liviioe^ subject furnishes more numerous 
characters than the skull, especially if the face be considered 
with the play of feature. Sometimes an examination of the 
face suffices to determine the race of the subject. 

The measurements of the head are about fifty in number, but 
they are not all of c(|iial importance. Very few of them, indeed, 
are really useful. 

'The chief of the aui^/flar measurements is the facial angle; 
gloat importance was formerly attached to. it when prog- 
nathism, O’* the degree of projection of the maxillary region, 

^ Ten Kite, ]? AiitliropologiCy 1S94, p. 617. 

Ten Kate, Zur Anihropotogic dcr Mongotoiden^ Berlin, 1882 (thesis). 
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was considered as a character of inferiority. In spite of the 
numerous instruments invented' (double square, Harmand’s 
instrument, Jacquard’s goniometer, etc.), great precision in 
these measurements is not attainable. The only angle which 
can be taken with sufficient exactitude, thanks to the facial 
medium goniometer of Broca, is Cuvier’s angle, formed by a 
line running either from the glabella or the point between the 
eyebroNN’^s to the interval between the incisor teeth, and by 
another line starting from the external auditory meatus towards 
this interval. 'Phis angle enables us to estimate the total 
pro^^iHithism and the alveolar prognathism^ but the variations 
which it presents are too slight (3 to 4 degrees), taking race 
with race, to constitute a distinctive character. Prognathism 
of the lips, pushed forward to form the prominence of the 
“muzzle,” which gives so characteristic an expression to the 
profile of certain Negroes or Australians (Fig. 15), is not 
expressed by this measurement, and ordinarily cannot be 
measured in any way. 

Among the measurements of the curve of the head the 
principal are those of the horizontal circumference with its 
anlerior and posterior poriions^ the limits of which are found at 
the supra-auricular point, that is to say, in the depression which 
is found immediately in front of the spot where the helix of 
the pinna of the ear is inserted. The value of this measure- 
ment has also been exaggerated, it being said that men of 
well-developed minds have the circumference greater than men 
without intellectual culture. The comparative observations of 
Broca made on house-surgeons and attendants of hospitals 
seem to bear out the assertion ; but they have not been con- 
firmed, and stature appears to have a decided relation with 
the size of the head. 

'fhe measurements in a straight line are more numerous 
and more important than those of angles and curves. Those 
which give the antero posterior diameter or maximum length 
of the head (from the glabella to the most prominent point of 
the occiput, as on the cranium) and the transverse maximum 
diameter, are the first to note. We have already seen (p. 57) 
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that their centesimal relation ' constitutes what is called the 
cephalic index. Let us note afterwards tlie total height of the 
head (projection on a vertical plane), the maximum b/eadth 
of the face (between the zygomatic arches) and the different 
“ lengths ” of the face, the relation of which to the breadth 



Flo. 16. — Jnpnnose oflicor (old style), born at Tokif). I^xamplc of 
elongated face. (/'//e/. Coll. Mtis, NaL IIlsl.^ Paris.) 

constitutes the facial index. The latter is far from expressing 
the form of the face as well as does the cephalic index the 
form of the head, on account of its irregularity, and the want 
of agreement between anthropologists with regard to the 
“facial lengths.’^ Nevertheless we distinguish according to 
these measurements elongated faces or leptoprosopic {¥\g. 16), 
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short faces or chamceprosopic (Ffg. 17), and medium faces, meso- 
or ortho prosopic (Fig. 14). 

Otlfer measurements taken are the frontal minimum diameter 
or minimum breadth of the forehead (between the temporal 



Fio. 17.— T. u men, Nacj.'is of Manipur. Examples of large faces with 
prominent cheek-bones. {Phot. ]\Iiss Godden.) 

ridges of the frontal bone, which makes a projection under the 
skin); the distance between the inner angles or canthus of the 
eyes is a good measurement, especially if it be compared with 
the breadth of the 7 wse^ taken by just touching with the points of 
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the callipers the alre of the nose. Referred to the length of the 
nose (between the root of the nose and the point of insertion of 
tlu; scj)tum) reduced to loo it gives the nasal ‘one of 

the iini)ortant characters in the classification of races. Among 
several other measurements may be mentioned the breadth of 
the mouth between the commissure of the lips, the subject being 
in repose; the length and the breadth of the ears, etc. All these 
measurements are taken either with callipers or witii sliding 
com[)asses, similar to those used by shoemakers or engineers, 
or v,^ith special instruments.^ 

Measurements taken on the living subject can never be as 
accurate as those obtained on the cranium; but, on the other 
hand, they may be much more numerous, and the greater 
number of observations compensates largely for individual 
errors due to difficulties of the mode of operation. Further, 
when measuring heads of living subjects, there is the advantage 
of knowing sex, approximate age, and exact origin, while in 
the case of one-lialf the crania examined, one or more of 
these particulars may be wanting. All these conditions suffi- 
ciently explain why, in these latter days, the attention of 
anthropologists is directed towards measurements of living 
subjects, among which those of the head occupy the foremost 
place. 

Do the measurements of the head of the living subject corre- 
spond to the measurements of the cranium ? Various researches 
made with the object of elucidating this question leave it still 
unsettled. It was believed at first, for instance, that the 
bregma^ or point of junction between the coronal and the 
sagittal sutures in the cranium (Fig. 1 1, o), corresponded in the 
head with the most prominent point of the line passing fiom 
the supra-auricular point to another pcrpendicnlnrly to the 
horizontal plane ; but the very careful researches of llroca and 
Ferre have shown that this point is always in front of the 
bregma by a (juantity which varies according to sex and indb 

^ See 1 *. Jjii ;cn, Insinic. etc. ; (jarson anti Road, JVote.^ ami 

Oaen'is, e/> . : as woll as I*. Topinard, “ Inslruc. AiUhropnmetr. pour los 
voyagouis,'" /vVt/. d’A/ithro.j p. 397, Paris, 18S5. 
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vidual. The correspondence ot the ioiirbilIo 7 i of the hair with 
the latiihda^ or point of junction on the cranium of the sagittal 
and occipital sutures (Fig. 1 1, f), has not cither been clearly 
demonstrated. The principal measurement, the cephalic index^ 
does not appear always to correspond on the cranium and on 
•the head of the living subject. A priori^ the living head 
should have the index a little higher than the cranium, the 
muscles*of the temporal region being thicker than those of the 
supra-occipital and frontal region. However, experiments made 
in connection with this subject are contradictory. According 
to Broca, two units must be subtracted from the index taken 
on the living subject in order to obtain the index on the 
cranium; this is also the opinion of Stieda and Houze and 
a great number of anthropologists, while Mantegazza and 
Weisbach advocate the reduction of the index by three units ; 
and Virchow and Toi)inard do not admit any. In the face of 
these divergent opinions, it is best to give the indices on the 
cranium and the living subject separately as they are, and 
indicate the rate of reduction or augmentation. 

However, in a general way, one may admit, and I admit 
in this book, the difference of two units between the indices 
of the cranium and the living subject. In this way the two 
may be compared by adding these two units to the index of 
crania and removing them from the index of the living subject. 
I have given (p. 57) the divisions of the cephalic index of 
the cranium ; those of the living subject arc the same with 
the addition of two units. 

We may now proceed to examine a little more closely the 
principal measurements and the indices on the living subject 
by beginning precisely with the cephalic index^ which I 
believe to be, in spite of the recent criticisms of Sergi ^ and 
Ehrenreich,^ one of the good characteristics of race, enabling 
us to make some secondary partitions in the principal parti- 

^ Sergi, infentaf. iV AnhloL el iV Anthr. /^rchisf,, iilh sess., 

Moscow, 1893, h., p. 296. 

'E\\YQiiXQ\c\\, Afilhr. Sltid. L^rbriuoluier Ihasiliens, ciiap. i., Rrunswick, 
1897. 
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tions of the genus Ilomo^ based, as we shall see afterwards 
(Chapter VI I L), on the colour of the skin and the nature of 
the hair. Assuredly this index cannot express by itself alone 
the true form of the head or the cranium, but it supplies very 
clearly a first indication which gives a much better idea than 
detailed description, useful, to be sure, but rendering the study 
almost impossible when it is a question of comparing with one 
another a great number of different types. On the other hand, 
this index has such a fixity within the limits of any given race, 
that it is difficult to conceive how it could be dispensed with, 
d'he figures given by different authors when they rest on a suffi- 
cient number of subjects agree so much among themselves as 
to the cephalic index, that it is impossible to deny its fixity. 
'Idle recent researches of Conner^ on one hundred children of 
Basel, far from weakening the assertion, as it would appear, 
speak in its favour; made on only the new-born or children one 
month old, they confirm what was already known, that the 
cephalic index varies with age, and by no means contradict its 
fixity. Ordinarily, at birth children appear to be more dolicho- 
cephalic than the adults of their race, but from the first 
month the head grows faster in breadth than in length; thus 
at the end of the first month, according to Gonner, the head 
is broadened in 52 children in 100, and remains stationary 
in 9 per 100. My own researches lead me to believe 
that the heads of children increase at first in breadth, to 
arrive aftcawards gradually at a definite form, which is 
fixed about the age of ten, twelve, or fifteen years, according 
to race. 

If instead of comparing, as Gonner has done, children of one 
month old with their parents, he had taken children from ten 
years upwards, he would have arrived at the same results 
as Spalikowski, who on forty-eight infants at Rouen found 
forty-one of which the cranial form corresponded with their 
parents. The researches of 0 . Ammon, Johansson and 

^ Honnor, “ VL'rcrlmnj; tier Forme . . . ties Schiidcls,” Zei/s, fiir 
Gchurtshilfe uud GymihoJogie^ *895, vol. xxxiii., p. l. 
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Westcrmarck, Miss Fawcett unu Pearson, as well as my own 
(yet unpublished), lead to the same resultd 

d'lie differences of the cephalic index according to sex are 
insignificant. According to my personal researches, this 
difference hardly exceeds on the average 0.7 in the living 
•subject and 1.5 in the cranium; and even this latter figure is 
exaggerated. It may, in a general way, be admitted that the 
difference between the cephalic index of men and women 
hardly exceeds one unit — -that is to say, the degree of 
personal error in the observation, This difference is, in 
any case, less than the discrepancies between the different 
series of a single and homogeneous race. 

In the table of the cephalic index which appears at the end 
of this volume (Appendix II.), however, I have given only 
the figures relating to men. A few series comprising in- 
dividuals of both sexes appear there as excc[)tional cases. I 
have taken care to mark these with a letter S. In this table will 
be found side by side with indices taken on the living subjects 
some taken on crania, but no scries contains measurements of 
crania and heads intermingled. The series of ten to twenty 
subjects or crania in the table appear there exceptionally, for 
the only series furnishing figures really exact are those com- 
prising more than twenty individuals. 

An inspection of the table shows us that there is a certain 
regularity in the distribution of the different cranial forms on 
the surface of the earth. 

Dolichocephaly is almost exclusively located in Melanesia, 
in Australia, in India, and in Africa. Sub-dolichocei)haly, 
diffused in the two extreme regions. North and South, of 
Europe, forms in Asia a zone round India (Indo-China, Anterior 
Asia, China, Japan, etc.), but is met with only sporadically in 
other parts of the world, especially in America. Mesocephaly 

^ Spalikowski, “ Ktiules d’anthropologic normande,” Bull. Sloe, amis 
Scietjces nal. Rotten^ 1895, No.s. i and 2 , p. 113; Ammon, he. eit., p. 143 ; 
Johansson, and F. Wc.'ilcrmarck, Shmdiji. Areh. f. IVij'sh/,, vol. vi'. , 
p- 341; Fawcclt and K. IVar.son, Pree. Rof. Soe. Loudon, 

vol. 62, 1898, p. 413. 
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is frequent in Europe in the regions bordering on the sub- 
dolichocephalic countries, as well as in different parts of 
Asia and America. Sub-brachycephaly, much diffused among 
the Mongolians of Asia and the po[)ulations of Eastern 
]uiro[)e, is very rare elsewhere. Lastly, brachycephalic and 
hyper-brachycephalic heads are almost exclusively limited to 
Western and Central Europe, to some populations of Asia, 
'J'mco-Mongols, Irano-Semites, and Thai-Malays. 

ITas the form of the head, so far as the cephalic index can 
express it, an influence on the volume of the brain, and con- 
se{juently on its weight, and even perhaps on the mentality? 
This question is subordinate to another, namely: 'To what 
point is the weight of the brain the expression of the psychical 
value of this organ ? We shall sec further, on p. lor, that the 
weight can only be considered as a very rough approxima- 
tion for the solution of psychological (jiicstions. But even in 
recognising in the weight of the brain the exaggerated import- 
ance that too long has been attributed to it, it may be said 
that it is not in relation with the conformation of the skull. 
The only investigation made into this matter — that of 
Calori — restricted to the figures of adults (from 20 to 60 
years) by d opinard,^ shows us that among Italian men the 
brachycephalic have on an average 27 grammes of brain 
more than the dolichocephalic, while among Italian women 
it is the dolichocephalic who have the better of the brachy- 
cephalic by 21 grammes. The differences in the two shapes 
being so very trifling, one may consider one’s self equally 
intelligent whether dolichocephalic or brachycephalic. 

Next to the form of the head, that of the face is of great 
importance in recognising races. It may be more or less long 
or broad, oval (Eig. 109), ellipsoidal (Eig. 136), or round 
(Figs. 119, if)4, and 169), with soft contours or very angular, 
and then it may be found as an elongated rectangle (Eig. 121) 
or a square (Fig. 124); it may approximate also to the 
pentagonal form (Fig. 17), etc. 

'fhe forehead may be broad or narrow, low or high, retreating 
^ Klcm. Authro. p. 567. 
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(oblique, Fig. 21) or straight (iMgs. 24 and 90), it may present 
a medium |)rotuberance, as for instance, among many Negro 
tribes^ Fig. 140), etc. superciliary arches may be absent 

(Mongolian races) or very prominent, overhanging the eyes 
(Australians, Fig. 15; Veddahs, iMg. 5). 

'I'he check-bones may be little developed (luiropeans) or very 
prominent (Mongolians, P'igs. 17 and 20; Bushmen, Fig. 24, 
etc.), buf cheek-bones projecting forward must be distinguished 
from those develoi)ed laterally. The chin may be pointed, 
rounded, square, projecting, retreating (Fig. 15), but these 
variations are of little importance, and may he found in con- 
junction with the most diverse forms of the face, while giving 
to it its own character. The posterior angles of the lower 
jaw may be more or less wide, and thus hell) to produce the 
angular contour of the face; (luadrangular in the case of the 
scpiarc chin (Fig. 121), or with pentagonal contour in the case 
of the pointed chin (Fig. 118). 

The eyes furnish also some differences of form. We dis- 
tinguish the ordinary eye, as in our countries, and the oblu/ue 
or narrotved Mongolian eye. The latter presented in its most 
perfect form is charac'terised as follows. It is placed oblitpiely, 
so that its external angle is higher than its inner angle (Fig. 
121). This disi)osition is due to the too high attachment of 
the external palpebral ligament to the skull, as Regalia has 
shown.^ Its palpebral aperture is much narrower than in the 
ordinary eye, and instead of having the form of an almond, it 
has rather that of a scalene triangle (Figs. 18 and 1 18) or of 
a little tish whose head corresponds to the inner angle (Fig. 
1 19). But these peculiarities are not the most important, and 
may be met with, though rarely, in ordinary eyes. I'he 
essential characters of the Mongolian eye consist, as Metch- 
nikof- has shown, in a puffincss of the upper eyelid, which 
turns down at the inner angle of the narrowed eye, and, 
instead of being free, as in the ordinary eye, is folded towards 

^ Regalia, “ Orhila cd ol)li(|uita dell’ occhio Moiigolico,” Anhivio /. 
Afi/r.f vol. xviii., p. I, Florence, 1888. 

E. Metchnikof, 'leitsch. f. Ethnol.^ p. 153, Berlin, 1S74. 
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the eyeball, forming a fixed fold in front of the movable 
ciliary edge; this last becomes invisible and the eyelashes are 
scarcely seen. Moreover, towards the inner angle of tlie eye, 
the eyelid forms a fold covering more or less the caruncula, 
and sometimes extending more or less far below (Fig. i8). 
'J'hesc peculiarities, which can be met with quite often among 
the children of all races as a transitory characteristic, may be 
explained iq) to a certain point l)y the very small development 
of the pilous system in general in people among whom they 
persist. For among luiropeans, for instance, the inversion of 
the eyelid (entropion) may become a cause of disease (trichiasis) 
precisely on account of the growth of the eyelashes.^ 



FiCr. iS. -V'yi-' a y»)Uiii; Kalniuk girl of Asirakliaii. Fxaniple 
of Mongoloid eye [fro/n nalure). 

Sometimes this pufliness only extends to the outer part of 
the eyelid ; we have thus a variety of the Mongolian eye, 
with a [lalpebral triangular opening, very frequent among 
the eastern Finns (Fig. 106) and the Turco-d'atar popula- 
tions. 

'file nose^ by the variety and the fixity of its forn;s, presents 
one of the best characters for distinguishing races. We can 
express by means of the nasal index of Broca its width 
(measured by just touching the ahe of the nose) in relation to 
its length (from the root to the sub-nasal spine) siqiposed 

100. This index varies in the proportion of one to three 

’ J. Doniker, “ I/IOUulc siir les Revtte iV Anthropologies 2ncl 

sciic., vol. vi., p. 690, Paris, 1SS3. 
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(from 40 lo 120), according to face. Among the platyrhinians, 
the breadth of the nose exceeds 85 (Pig. 14); among the 
leptoMnians, this breadth is less than 70 (Fig. 16); lastly, 
among the mesorhinians, it oscillates between 70 and 85, 



Fig. 19. — Welbli type of Montgomevysliire. Eyes and hall 
dark. {Photo, ami particulars ^ Bcddoc.) 

according to the nomenclature of R. Collignon.^ I give 
in Appendix 111 . a table of the nasal indices of the prin- 
cipal populations; I have only introduced into it scries of 

* Collignon, “La nomenclature quinairc dc I’indicc nasal,” Rev. 
d' Anihropol.i 3rd series, t. ii., p. 8, Paris, 1887. 
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more than ten individuals, wliose measurements have been 
taken according to the Broca-C’ollignon method, explained 
above. ^ 

Besides the general form of the iiose given by the nasal 
index, there remain a host of descriptive characters which 
may be observed in this organ. It may be more or less., 
flattened (examples : Negroes, Melanesians, Mongolians), or 
more or less prominent (luiropeans, Jews, Arabs). Its profile 
may be: (i) straight and sometimes sinuous (examples: 
TiircO'datars, hmropeans, h'ig. 19); (2) concave (certain 
Finns, Bushmen, T.apps, Australians, Fig. 15); (3) convex 
and sometimes arched (American Indians, Semites, Fig. 21). 
Each of these forms may be in combination with a fine, thick, 
or medium tip, and with a plane of the nostrils directed 
upwards, downwards, or horizontally. A. Bertillon^ admits at 
least fifteen varieties of the forms of the nose. In the majority 
of cases concave noses have the extremity thick, and the plane 
of the nostrils directed upward (Figs. 9, 14, and 15); convex 
noses, on the contrary, have most frequently the tip fine, and 
the plane of the nostrils directed downward (Figs. 21, 102, 
103, and 134). But there are also convex noses with very 
thick tips, for instance, among the Jews and the Iranians of 
the Assyroid tyiie (Fig. 22), or again, among the Papuans and 
the Melanesians (Fig. 53), as well as concave noses with fine 
tips, for instance, among certain European races (Figs. 97, 104, 
and 105). Broad noses are most frequently flattened (Figs. 
14, 15, and 24), but the flattening may also e.xtend to narrow 
noses, as for example among the Mongols (Fig. 20). The 
sunken, very depressed root of the nose is almost always 
associated with a considerable prominence on the supraciliary 

^ (Jcnnnn aiilhropoloi^isls (aKi* (he measiuemeiit of the bre.adth of the 
jio.se, not level with the nostrils, Imt behind, at the point of their attachment 
to the maxillary bone, compressing the soft parts; the nasal indices thus 
obtained arc much too low, and not comparable to those which re.sult from 
the mea.surcments taken according to the Hroca-Collignon method. 

- A. Hertillon, “Morphologic du Ne/,” iVAiithro.^ 3rd scries, 

vol. ii., 1S87. 
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arches: examples, Australians,* Fuegians, etc. (Figs. 14, 15, 
and 48). 

In S general way, as may be seen from the table, the lei)to- 



Fig, 20 . Kalmuk of Aslrakhan, E\ain[)lc of convex and flattened 
nose, {lliot. S. Sommier.) 


ihiniatis, who have for the most part the convex and straight 
noses, with fine, straight, or turned-down tips, are met with 
almost exclusively among Europeans, Eurasians, Armenians, 

6 
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(.au(,asiaiis, aiul I'^urafricans (Arabo-Ijcrbcrs), as well as among 
the iiihabilaiils of anterior Asia. The mesorhinians, among 
whom the form of the profile of the nose varies much, include 
different populations of India, some American, Turco-Tatar, 
and Mongol peoples. And lastly, the platyrhinians, having 
most fre(iucntly the profile convex and the tip turned up, 


IlG. 21.— Jew of Algiers. Example of convex and prominent nose. 
(/V/tY. Coll, Mus. Hist. Nat.^ raris.) 

comprise the whole of the black po[)ulations of Africa, 
Oceania, and India. 

At birth and during early infancy the nose is most frequently 
concave, with the tip turned up (Fig. 130);- it only becomes 
straight or convex in the adult ; in old age it has a tendency 
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to become convex with the tip tVned down (Bcrtillon, Hoyei). 
In the dead body it always takes the arched form. According 
to Br5ca and llouze, the nasal index has a tendency to get 
lower — that is to say, the nose becomes relatively thinner as 
the individual advances in age; according to Hoycr,^ the 
Qontrary takes place. 

The ears i)rescnt few characteristic traits for distinguishing 
races, 2 but the same cannot be said of the lii)S. ddicy are 
thin in the so-called white races and among Mongols; very 
thick and protruding among the Negroes ; somewhat thick 
among Malays, Melanesians, etc. Their form contributes 



Fig. 22. — Persian TTadjciiii. Example of As.syroid nose. 
{Audiors I 'hot. Coll.) 


much towards hiding or accentuating dental or alveolar 
prognathism. 

Skeleton oj ihc Trunk and --'Phe j)arts of the skeleton 

other than the head furnish but few materials for characterising 


^ P. Preca, “ Kcdicr. siir Tiiid. nas.,’’ AVv'. r/\ ///fhro. , vol. i., Paris, 
1872; llouze, “ L’ind. nas. des I'damands el <les Wallnns,'’ /ynV. .Vor. 
An/hr. ^ Pruxclles, vul. vii. , 1SSS-S9; ( ). Ilovoika, Dir attsso r AA\e, 
Wien, 1893; IToycr, “ Ikdlr. zur Anlhr. der Nase, " .‘^diwallje’s Morph. 
Aril., vol. iv. , p. J51, 1894. , " 

Schwalbe, “ R. Virchow’s Fcrtschiiff,'’ 1891; 
iiord de la France, Lille, 1S92, No. 6, 


j. 1'.. vviilielm, Rev, Biol. 
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races. We have already seen (p. 14) that the differences of 
curvature in the vcrichral coiunui accordiiiL; to race may be 
e\[)lained by the mode of life. As to the other peculiarities 
(jf the spine, spinous pro('esses .split in the cervical vertebree,^ 
narrow sacrum, etc., all that can be said about them is that 
they are more fre(iuent amoni^ Negroes, and perhaps among 
Melanesians, than among Whites. 

d'he pelvis has more im[)orlan('e on account of its function 
from the obstetrical [loint of view, and of its influence on the 
general form of the body. Unfortunately this part of the 
skeleton has only been studied in very inadcipiatc series 
among a dozen populations. Subjoined is given: — ist, the 
table of pelvic i/ulcx that is to say, the centesimal relation 
between the maximum breadth of the pelvis (between the iliac 
crests) and its heiglit (from the top of the iliac crest to the 
lowest [)oint of the ischion), taking for our unit sometimes the 
first of these measurements following 'rurner, sometimes the 
second following llroca ; 2nd, the table of the index of the 
inlet {pelvic or brim imlcx of ICnglish authors) -that is to 
say, the relation of the antero-[)osterior diameter of this aperture 
(from the middle of the [iromontory of the sacrum to the 
pubic symphysis) to its maximum transverse diameter, 
which, let us sujipose, = 100.- It will be remarked that 
the tables, formed of series of live subjects at least, are 
given in separate j)arts for men and for women, as the 
sexual differeiues are very ap[)reciable in the pelvis of all 
races. In a general way the pelvis is broader and less high, 
its slope more jirunounced, in w’oman than in man. The iliac 
fossa are wider in the former than in the latter; the superior 
inlet or brim is eHi[)tical or reniform in woman, in the form 

^ Soc llii) suniniing uji of tlic (juc^tioii in Cuniiingham, “The Neural 
/oitniitl o/ AihU, (ifiit J'tijwii)/., vol. x\., p. 637. 

.Sec, for fmlliei details, Vcineaii, I,c bassin dans les sc.xes^ clc. , Pari.s, 
1S75; Turner, “ l\cp<n t Hum. .Slvclel.," /vV/. of CJiatlenf^cr: /.oology ^ part 
47 ; J. (lar.son, “ Pclvimelry,'’ /c//.///. Anat. J*/iy.\ioI.^ vol. xvi., London, 
Octolici', UkSi ; llennin*;, “ Kasscnheckcn,'’ Arcii. fiir An/Ar., 1885, 
and Sifzii/u^sb. Nafinfvscli. (iescll.y Leipzig, 1S90-91, ]>. I ; Marri, 
Archivio per PAntr.^ 1892, p i/. 
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of a ])laying-card heart in man, etc. But, as may be seen by 
oLir table, if these differences are very appreciable in certain 
races, notably among Whites and Negroes, they become less 
and less among Melanesians, among whom the pelves of the 
two sexes approximate nearly to the masculine type. 

• Has the form of the pelvis, and especially that of the inlet, 
any relation to the form of the head of the fa^tus and of the 
child ? 1'lxact data for solving this question are wanting. 
However, comparing from our tables the index of the superior 
inlet and that of the cephalic index, it may be observed that, 
in a general way, pelves with a large aperture are met with in 
hrachycephalic races, and pelves with a narrow aperture in 
dolichocephalic races. But there are numerous exceptions : 
I note at least four (English, Russian, Swedish mesoccphal 
and Malay women) in the meagre list of 12 series of women 
that, with much difficulty, I have been able to draw up. 

The form of the shoulder-blade varies little with race. The 
scapular index — that is to say, the centesimal relation between 
the breadth of the shoulder-blade and its length (measured 
on the vertebral edge and taken as the unit of comparison) — 
oscillates between 64.9 (Australians) and 70.2 (Andamanese). 
In a list of 14 series of from 10 to 462 shoulder-blades 
that I have drawn uj) from the works of Broca, Li von. 
Turner, Topinard, Garson, Martin, Hyades, Sarasin, Hamy, 
Koganei, and my own measurements, the populations are 
arranged as follows : index from 64.9 to 66.6, Australians, 
Europeans, Fuegians, Bushmen, Ainu.s, J’eruvians, Polynesians; 
indices from 67.2 to 70.2, Japanese, Veddahs, Hindu Sikhs, 
Malay-S, Negroes, Melanesians, Andamanese. 'Dus classifi- 
cation suffices to show that the greater or less breadth of the 
shoulder-blade has almost no value as a seriate character or 
as a character of race. It is the same with the sub-spinal 
index^ which it has been proposed to add to the foregoing in 
order to judge of the form of the shouldcr-bladed 

^ On the index of the shoulder-blade see Broca, Bit/l. Soc, Anthr.^ 1S78, 
p. 66; Livon, De Votnoplale (thesis), Paris, 1879; Garson, Anat, 

Physiol, y Yol. xiv., 1879-80, p. 13; Turner, loc. at. 
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As to the skeleton of the limbs, here is a summary of what 
can be said about it from the point of view which specially 
concefns us now. In the thoracic limb the humerus [)resents 
an interesting peculiarity: the perforations of the olecranon 
cavity (which receives the extremity of the ulna) are very 
frequent in prehistoric bones in luirope (10 to 27 times in 
100), as well as in America (31 times). ^ 

This perforation is met with more often among men than 
women, perhaps because it is more especially connected 
with the extent and frequent repetition of the movements 
of flexion and extension. Here is its growing fre(iuency in 
the races from a list which I have drawn up with series 
varying from 20 to 249 humeri : white population of the 
United States (3.8 times in a hundred), French, Fuegians, 
Ainus, Rast^ucs, Melanesians, Japanese, Negroes, Polynesians, 
Mongolians, and American Indians (36.2 times in a hundred). 
The torsion of the humerus — that is to say, the degree of 
rotation of the lower part of this bone in relation to its 
upper part, is a character of a certain seriate value; but 
it is of no use in the differentiation of races. Resides, 
the degree of torsion varies too much in the same race: 
it is greater in woman than in man, in short than in 
long humeri (Manouvrier, Martin, etc.). This torsion is 
measured by the angle of torsion^ which is taken either accord- 
ing to Rroca’s method or Gegenbaur’s. 'Phis is how the 
different peoples are arranged according to the decreasing 
figures of this angle (series of 10 humeri): according to Rroca's 
system: — Melanesians (angle of 14 F), Guanches, Arabs or at 
least Kabyles, Polynesians, Negroes, Peruvians, Californians, 
Europeans, French (1^4^); according to Gegenbaur's system : — 
Ainus (149.5°), Fuegians, Veddahs, Japanese, Swis.s, Germans 

^ It has been thought that this frequency was due to tlic facility with 
which the tliin lamella in question forming the bottom of the cavity can be 
destroyed after prolonged interment. However, there are prehistoric 
burial-places, as, for example, certain long barrows of Great Rritain, in 
which not a single perforated humerus in a scries of from ten to thirty 
bones has been found. 
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(i68°). Until further discoveVios are made, a single fact 
becomes prominent from the examination of this character — 
that is, that the torsion appears to be greater in * white 
races than in black and yellow. In the ulna Collignon has 
noted a special incurvation in certain prehistoric bones. 



23. - -A, Skull with Iium Roik', l>\ Jl, Malar Roue divided in two 
(( 7 , os Japoiiii iim)\ C, superior j)arl of fcniiir with third trochanter 
(3), and the hypo-trochanteric fossa (.v); i and 2, normal tro- 
chanters. 

In the femur one peculiarity has especially attracted the 
attention of antiiropologists in recent times ; it is the more or 
less fretiiient presence of the 1 hit‘d irochauler (Fig. 23, C 3), or 
tul)erosity situated between the great (//ud.j i) and the lesser 
2) trochanter on the offshoot from the /iuea aspera which 
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furnishes a point of attachment to the lower part of the gluteus 
inaximus. This projection, pointed out and studied for the 
first time by HouzlV appears in infancy as a special centre of 
ossification analogous to those of the other diaphyses (lorok, 
Deniker, Dixon), and so does not seem to depend on 
the greater or less development of the i^Iufcus maximus 
(Rertaux).^ The third trochanter is almost always accom- 
panied by a hypotrochanteric fossa (Fig. 23, C). 

Here is the frequency with which the third trochanter occurs 
according to a list which I have compiled : — 


Number 

of 

Femurs. 

Populations. 

Frequency 

ptir 100 
of the :h’d 
trochanter. 

Ob-servers. 

42 

Belgians and French of the Reindeer 
Period ... 

13 

T foiize 

28 

Negroes 

21 

Houze, Costa 

08 

Ainus ... 1 

26.5 

llvognnci 

73 

Japanese 

28.8 

67 

Inhabitants of Brus.sels 

30 2 

Houze 

102 

Italians ... ... 

30-4 

Costa 

54 

Hungarians 

36.1 

Turbk 

no 

Belgians and French of the Polished 
Stone Period 

38 

Houze 

70 

Fuegian.s 

64-3 

Hyad., Denik., 



i 

Martin, Co.sta 


Two points will be observed in this table, the rarity of the 
third trochanter among Negroes, and its excessive frequency 
among the Fuegians. The women of the latter have also the 
hypochanteric fossa 80 times in a too (out of 76 femurs 
examined) ; it almost forms then, like the third trochanter, a 
character of race. 

’ Ilouzr, “ Le 3^ tvochanlcr," BtiU. Soc. AiUhr.^ Rnisscls, 1SS3. 

See the summary of llie cjucstion by Dwight in Journ. of Anat. 
BIiyuoL^ vol. xxiv., pt. i., London, 1SS9, p. 6 l ; also that l)y Cosfa, in 
Archivio fer V Antr,^ vol. xx. , 1S90, ]). 2S0 ; and l)y Toiiicr in his Traite 
<( Anatomic^ vol. i., p. 221, Paris, 1890. 
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In the tihia attention has ‘been called to platycneinia — 
that is to sa}', the transversal flattening in the upper third of 
the diaphysis of the bone, so that its posterior side becomes 
transfornied into a border. It has been supposed that this 
form is a reversion towards the simian type, but Manouvrier^ 
has shown that platycnemia never attains in the anthropoid 
apes the degree wliieh it presents in the human race, where 
it is due especially to the development of the tibialh posticus 
muscle which plays a great part in the maintenance of the 
upright position, and in the movements of walking and 
running. 'The degree of platycnemia may thus vary according 
to the more or less sedentary or wandering habits of the 
different populations. 

The retroversion of the head of the //^/Vr-that is to say, the 
slope of the articular surface of it behind— pointed out and 
described for the first time by Collignon in prehistoric tibias, 
is also not a simian character. According to Manouvricr,^ 
it is often met with among Parisians in a degree superior to 
that exhibited by anthropoid ape.s. This retroversion, generally 
associated with platycnemia, is connected with the half-bending 
attitude of the lower limb in the manner of walking which 
is called the bending e^aity common among pca.sants, and 
especially mountaineers, 'fhe retroversion is more marked 
in the tibia of the new-born child than in that of the adult, 
and this a[)pcar.s to have a connection with the permanent 
bending of the knee during intra-uterinc life. 

77ie lene!;ih of the bo7ies of the pelvic and thoracic limbs 
varies according to race, but it is difficult to establish the 
degree of these variations, owing to the small number of 
observations made. Besides, we can more profitably sub- 
stitute for measurements of limbs on the skeleton those of the 
living subject ; in the latter case we can at least relate all the 
measurements to the true height of the subject, whilst the 
height is never exactly known from the skeleton. ' 

However, the measurements of the long bones have their 

1 Manouvrier, Mlmoircs Soc. Ani/ir., 2ncl ser., vol. iii., Paris, iS88. 

Ibid.^ vol. iv., 1890. 
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importance, for they permit us to reconstitute approximately, 
as we have already seen (p. 33), the height of subjects of 
which \vc have only the bones, as is the case of all populations 
that have preceded us. 

It is for this reason that I j^ive the following figures derived 
from nine series of from five to seventy-two skeletons. The 
length of the humerus represents from 19.5 (Polynesians) to 

20.7 per* cent. (Europeans) of the height of the skeleton; that 
of the radius from 14.3 (Europeans) to 15.7 (Negroes); that 
of the femur from 26.9 (South Americans) to 27.9 (New 
Caledonians) ; lastly, the length of the tibia represents from 
21.5 (Esthonians) to 23.8 per cent. (New Caledonians) of 
the height of the skeleton. Thus the differences are insig- 
nificant, and the variations between race and race do not 
extend beyond the limits of a unit and a half for each of the 
bones. 

The length of the radius in relation to the humerus (= 100) 
exhibits variations a little more appreciable. It is 72.5 among 
Europeans, 76 among New Caledonians, 79 among Negroes, 

79.7 among Veddahs, 80.6 among Fuegians, 81.7 among 
Andamanese. Let us note that the forearm, relatively to 
the arm, is much longer in the foetus in the first stages of 
development and in early infancy than in the adult it is 
shortened in proportion to the height as the foetus and the 
infant grow. 

Proportions of the Body in the Living Subject . — In spite of the 
quantity of material accumulated, we have not been able up to 
the present to make any use of the differences which these 
proportions exhibit according to race. 'I'he reason is that 
these differences are very trilling. In order to understand 
this proposition better I will give by way of illustration the 
proportions which wc may consider as nearly normal in a 
European of average stature (rm. 65, or 5 ft. 5 ins.). 'J'opinard 
established thus the principal proportions of the European, ^ 
assuming the height = 100. 

1 Ilamy, Kev. d'Anlhrop.^ 1S72, p. 79. 

Topinard, Bhomme dans la Nalure^ p. 126. 
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Head 1“^ 

Triink nnd lU'ck 35 

(32.7 without nock.) 

Thora('ic liiu!) ...... 45 

Arm 19.5 

J'orcarm . , . . . . . 14 

Hand , 1 1. 5 

Al)d<jniinal limb ...... 47.5 

(from llio i.scliiatic plane to the (ground.) * 

Foot ........ 15 

Span of aiMns (middle finger of one hand to 

middle finger of llic Ollier) . . . 104.4 


'Fhe proporlion.s in the tlifferent populations of the earth 
oscillate round these rigurcs without diverging from them 
more than three units, or five at most. Thus, for example, 
the proportions of the height of the head vary between 11.4 
and 15, according to Rojdestvcnsky ; ^ the proportions of the 
trunk without the neck from 33.6 to 32.8, according to 
Topinard, etc. 

The length of the thoracic limb scarcely varies more than 
between 42.6 and 47.6, accoiding to the lists of sixteen and 
twenty-seven series published by Ivanovsky and 'I'opinard,- and 
according to a third list of twenty-four scries that I have drawn 
up. We can count on the fingers the populations in which 
the proiiortion for the hand exceeds the figure ii with its 
decimals or sinks belo\v it ^ it is the .same in regard to the 
foot, of which the figure 1 5 with its decimals is rarely exceeded 
or is not reached.'' 'Fhe variations of length for the ab- 
dominal limb do not extend further than from 45. i to 49.2 
(Topinard), etc. 

'rhe thoracic perimeter exceeds half the height in all 
adult populations of the world, except perhaps some groups 

^ Ri)jik;stvcnsky, “ rrojioilions of the Ho.-id,'’ BuU, Soc, Friends of 
Nat. Si.f vol. Nc. , puit I, Moscow, 1895 (in Rus.-.ian). 

“ Iv.mov.sky, “Mongols, etc.,” /»////. Soe. Friends of Nat. i'r., vol. 
l\.\i., Moscow, 1S93 (in Russian); Topinard, Klem. Anthro. f^enh'ale^ 
j). 1076. 

See Ivanovsky, loc. cit.^ p. 257; Topinard, loc. cit.^ p. 1089. 
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of Georgian Svanes and Jews, or other populations which 
ha})pen to be in bad liygienic conditions. 

'Phifs proportions of the limbs are not good characters of race. 
Resides, certain dimensions (length of limbs, of the head) arc 
always dc[)endent on height. T'hus indiviiluals and races of 
high stature have the face and abdominal limb a little more 
elongated than individuals and races of short stature. On the 
other hwid, individuals and races of short slalure have in 
general the head larger, the trunk shorter, and the thoracic 
perimeter relatively more considerable than individuals and 
races of high stature, but the differences are very trifling ;is a 
general rule. 

Trunk and Limbs of the lAving . — To complete our study on 
the living subject, let us again note some pec uliarities. The 
neck is ordinarily long and thin among Negroes, Kthi()[)ians 
(Figs. 9 and 138), and on the contrary short among the 
majority of the American Indians (Mgs. 163 and 169); the 
shoulders are very broad among the women of the latter 
(Fig. 165), and very narrow among the C'hechen and I.esghi 
women. Usually the long neck is assoc'iated w'ith a form of 
trunk like an inverted [)yramid and a high stature, while the 
short neck surmounts a cylindrical trunk and is associated 
with a low stature. Knscllure - that is to say, the strongly 
marked curve of the dorso lumbo sacral region -is especially 
marked among Spanish w'omen whose lumbar incurvation is 
such, and the movements of the lumbar vertebric so ex- 
tensive, that they are able to throw themselves backwards so 
as even to touch the ground (Duchenne of Boulogne), 
luisellure is also more marked among Negroes than among 
Whites. It must be noted that it may also be merely a conse- 
quence of abdominal obesity, pregnancy, or sleaiopygia. 

By the last-mei]tioncd term is designated excessive projec- 
tion of the buttocks due to the accumulation of subcutaneous 
flit (Fig. 24); these are physiological fatty tumours j)roceeding 
from the hypertrophy of the adipose tissue more or less abundant 
in these regions among all races, and analogous to the fatty 
tumours of the cheeks of the orang utan, which are simply 
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^K'. 24.- TfotU'nlol Wdiiian of 
(iriqualainl (C'aj)i’ ('('lony); 45 
years; licirilit, 4fl. S ins.; (’c-jdialic 
index, 7^.4. Ivxample of .steato- 
jiyt^ia. {Tholo. Pi hue Roland 
Bonaparte.) 


Bichat’s fatty balls existing 
among men and among the 
anthropoids/ only excessively de- 
veloped. As in those tumours, 
the fat of the steatopygous 
masses does not even disai)i)ear 
after disease which has emaciated 
the rest of the body. • Steato- 
pygia is characteristic of the 
Bushman race; it is only met 
with in all its characters (altera- 
tion of form on the lateral 
and anterior sides of the thighs; 
persistence even in emaciation, 
etc.) among i)()pulations into the 
composition of which enters the 
Bushman element: Hottentots 
(Idg. 24), Nama, etc. The cases 
of steatopygia observed among 
other \Volof or Somali women, 
lor example, are only the exag- 
geration of adipose deposit 
among the muscular fibres, as 
with ICuropeans, not of the sub- 
cutaneous adipose layer. Stcato- 
pygia is especially marked in the 
Bushman woman, in whom it 
commences to develop only from 
the age of puberty; but it exists 
also, though in a less degree, 
in the male of that race (Fig. 

14.3)- 

We cannot enlarge on other 
exterior characters: on the form 
of the trunk and of the limbs; 
on the leg with poorly de- 
^ Dcniker and Boulart, loc. cit . , p. 53. 
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vcloped calf, and the foot with the prominent heel which 
is observed among certain Negroes (but not among all) ; 
on the* more or less diverging big toe which is remarked 
among the majority of the peoples of India, Indo-China, 
and the insular world dependent on Asia, from Sumatra to 
J«pan, etc. 

Two words, however, on the subject of the pretended exist- 
ence of I'aces of men with tails. We must relegate to the 
domain of fable the cases of this kind which arc announced 
from time to time in publications for the popularisation of 
science so called. The costumes of certain populations have 
given rise to the fable of men with tails (see frontispiece). 
Isolated cases of men having as an anomaly a caudal excres- 
cence more or less long, free, or united to the trunk, are known 
to science, and numbers have been described, but no single 
serious description has ever been given of populations with 
tails.^ Quite recently, again, Lartschneider has demonstrated 
that the ilio-coccygian and pubio-coccygian muscles in mammi- 
fera have lost in man their character of symmetrical and [)aired 
skeleton muscles, and arc driven back towards the interior of 
the i)elvis as single unpaired muscle plates (fibres of the levator 
ani). Primitive man has never had a caudal appendage since 
he acejuired the biped attitude ; the disap[)earance of the tail 
is even one of the indispensable conditions of that attitude. 

The different -internal or external organs of man afford 
also some special characters, though not very numerous, for 
differentiating race. 

'The muscular system^ little known outside white races, has, 
up to the present, not given any important indication on this 
point. At the very outside, we can say, thanks to the works of 
Chudzinsky, T.e Double, INIacalister, Popovsky, 'J'eslut, 1'urner, 
etc., and the Committee of the Anatomical Sociiety of Great 
llritain and Ireland, that certain mus('ular anomalicis are more 
frequent in the Negro than in the ^Vhite, and that the muscles 

’ M. Rarlcls, Arch, f Au/hr., ve!. xiii., i8So, |). i. 

- haitsclineidcr, “ Die .StL•i^^l>ci^mu'.kcl^, clc. Ucnhichr. A'. Akad, 
ITtss, ll'den. mal. nat. KLy vol. Ixii., 1S95. 
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of the face are less differentiated in the former than in the 
latter.^ In the si)lanchnic system some differences have also 
been oljserved between the \Vhitc and the Ne{^ro, notably the 
excessive volume of the liver, the spleen, the suprarenal-cap- 
sules, and, in general, the hypertrophy of all the organs of 
excretion in the latter compared with the former. The venous 
system ai)pears also to be more developed in the Negro than in 
the White. Somewhat notable differences must ce/tainly be 
observable in the structure and general conformation of the 
organs of the voice and of s[)eech - tongue, larynx, lungs. lJut 
our knowledge on this subject is still very imperfect. Attention 
has been drawn to the feeble develo[)ment of the anterior 
fibres of the stylo glossal muscle of the tongue, the greater 
develo[)ment of the AV'risberg cartilage of the larynx with the 
muscles stronger in the Negro than in the White,- but nothing 
is known about the larynx of other races. 

'There is nothing, even to the bony parts of the vo('al 

ai) [)aratus, which does not undergo ethnic variations. Thus 
the larger cornua of the hyoid hone arc not attached to the body 
of it in 75 to 95 per cent, of cases observed among the Indians 
of America, whilst the same anomaly is met with in only 
25 to 35 [)er cent, of cases among luiropeans, and only in 30 
])er cent, among Nt^groes, which probably harmonises with the 
differences in the [)roduction of sounds in the language of each 
of these peoples.-' 

'The also prccsent some differences according 

to ra<'e, but rather in the dimensions of the various parts than 
in their form. The only peculiarity worth notice is the 
exaggerated development of the labia minora among the Bush- 
man women, known under the name of “apron.” This 

t) eculiarity, which ai)pears from infancy, is met with only 

^ See nil this sul)jO('(, Fa' Dniihlc, 'I'rail': dcs variafiou^ dn Syst. uiusc. 
dc 2 vnN , r.uis, 1S97 ; nml Tc.sliit, .h/o//f(d/,'\' I’aris, 

18S4.' 

“ 1 Invclarcjue and llnvt', l'riiisd\tiif/irj., p. 30T. Fails 1S87. 

'* Tun Kate, “ Sur ([uel<|ues points croSteologie ctlini<[ue,^' /xcvisfa del 
Mit.sco dc l.a liaiiiy vul. , 1S96, p. 263. 
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among the Bushman race and the people into whose com- * 
position enters the Bushman element— Hottentots, Nama, 
Gri(iiia,*ctc.^ 

The breasts of women may also present variations of 
form. Floss- classes them under four heads according to 
thtir height, which is inferior, equal, or more or less superior 
to the diameter of their base ; we have thus mammm like 
a bowl orlhe segment of a globe, hemispherical, conical, and 
pyriform. These forms may be found in combination with 
a more or less extended and prominent areola, and with a 
nipple which may be discoidal, hemispherical, digitiform, etc. 

It is especially among Negresses that we meet with conical 
and pyriform mamnicT, and digitiform nipples, while mammm 
shaped like the segment of a spliere predominate among Mon- 
golian and European women of the fair race; women of the 
south-east of Europe and hither Asia have for the most part 
hemispherical breasts. 

Among the internal organs, the brain^ or better, the ence- 
phalon^ deserves a little more attention. I have already 
said with regard to cranial capacity (p. 56) that appreciable 
differences have been observed in the volume of the brain-case 
according to age, sex', and race. 'This difference is in har- 
mony with irregularity in the volume and consequently in 
the weight of the brain. At birth, European boys have 334 
grammes of brain on an average, girls 287 grammes. This 
quantity increases rai)idly up to 20 years of age, remains 
almost stationary between 20 and 40 or 45, then begins to 
decrease, slowly at first, until 60 years, then more rapidly. 

Let me also add that the weight of the encephalon varies 
enormously according to individuals. Topinard’^ in a series 
of 519 Europeans, men of the lower and middle classes, found 
that variations in weight extended from 1025 grammes to 1675 

^ R. Blanchard, “Observations siir Ic tablicr . , . d’apres I’cron ct 
Lesucur,” Bull. Soc. Zool. de France^ 1SS3, widi Figs. 

“ IT. rioss, Das Weihy 5tli edit., by Max B>aitcls, vol. i. Leipzig, 
1897. 

Topinnrd, Ldiomvie daus la NaCuri\ p. 215. 
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grammes. Tlic average weight of the brain among adult 
Europeans (20 to 60 years) has been fixed by Topinard, from 
an examination of it, 000 .specimens weighed, at 1361 grammes 
for man, 1290 grammes for woman. It has been asserted that 
the other races have a lighter brain, but the fact has not been 
established by a sufficient number of examples. In reality 
all that can be put against the n,ooo brain-weighings men- 
tioned above concerning the cerebral weights of ..non-Euro- 
pean races, amounts to nothing, or almost nothing. The 
fullest series that 'Topinard^ has succeeded in making, that 
of Ncgroc.s, comprises only 190 brains; that of Annamese, 
which comes immediately after, contains only 18 brains. And 
what do the figures of these series teach us ? The first series, 
dealing with Negroes, gives a mean weight not much different 
from that of Kuropeans~T3i6 grammes for adult males of 
from 20 to 60 years; and the second, dealing with the 
Annamese, a mean weight of i34r grammes, almost identical 
with that of j!^uroj)ean.s. for other populations we have only the 
weight of isolated brains, or of series of three, four, or at most 
eleven specimens, absolutely insufficient for any conclusions 
whatever to be drawn, seeing that individual variations arc as 
great in exotic races as among Euroiieans, to judge by Negroes 
(1013 to 1587 grammes) and by Annamese (from 1145 
1450 grammes). Even in the great series of Europeans, sur- 
prises await us in comparing the figures. 'Ehus Peacock found 
an average of 1388 grammes for the Ihiglish from a scries of 
28 brains, whilst ]>oyd finds 1354 grammes from a series of 
425 brains. The difference (34 grammes) is greater here than 
between the brains of Annamese and Europeans, and hardly 
less than that which we have just found between Negroes and 
Europeans (45 grammes), l-'or the Ibcnch the figures are 
more in agreement. Ihoca found from the weights of 167 
brains an average of 1359 grammc.s, and Pischoff’ from 50 
brains an averagt' of 1381 grammes; difference, 22 gramme.s. 

^ Topinnrd, AV<7,7. iP An/hrop. )). 571 

- According to the snnic author, llic average weight of the brain of 364 
Ihivarians is 1372 grammes. 
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Not having at our disposal sufficient data for the weight, 
let us sec if the cranial capacity could not supply them, for 
we knf)w, since the investigations of Manouvrier,^ that we have 
just to multiply by the co-efficient 0.87 the capacity of the 
cranial cavity to get with reasonable exactitude the weight of 
the brain which it contained. This is what we learn from 
the figures of cranial capacity brought together by 'Eopinard,- 
after the.necessary corrections, and reduction to cubic measure- 
ment by the system of Broca: among Europeans the measure- 
ment is 1565 c.c. on an average for men, varying from 1530 c.c. 
(22 Dutch) to 1601 c.c. (43 Finns). We have in various series 
the following succession of cranial capacities for the j^opula- 
tions of the other parts of the world; the greatest is contained 
in a series of 26 Eskimo (1583 c.c.), the least that of 36 
Australians (1349 c.c.) and of 11 Andamanese (1310 c.c.). 
Between these two extremes the other populations would be 
thus arranged in a decreasing order of capacity : 36 Poly- 
nesians (r525 C.C.), 18 Javanese (r5oo c.c.), 32 Mongols (1504 
c.c.), 23 Melanesians (1460 c.c.), 74 Negroes (r44T c.c.), and 
17 Dravidians of Southern India (1353 c.c.). 

The difference between the highest aiul lowest of these 
figures is 255 c.c., a little greater than that which is shown 
between man and woman in all races. On the other hand, 
Manouvrier'^ gives the following weight.s, deduced from 
cranial capacities: 187 modern Parisians, 1357 grammes; hi 
Bascpics, 1360 grammes; 31 Negroes, 1238 grammes; 23 New 
C'aledonians, 1270 grammes; 1 10 Polynesians, [380 grammes; 
and 50 Bengalis, 1184 grammes; the; difference of the two 
extremes is 196 gramme.s. aMust we then see in thc.se 
differences thi; influence of stature and bulk of body, as 

* Manoiivricr, “ Dc la quant ik' <Ians rnnccphalo,” Mem. Soc. Afi/Z/r., 
2n(lscr. , vol. iii,, p. 162. Paris, 188S. 

“ Klem. A}ilhr. pp. 61 1 cl scij. 'I'lie fi^uros arc drawn froni the 

.scries of Rroi a and Flower, the latter lifin<^ augmented hy 64 c.c. (the 
mean dilference cstahlishcd hy Tnpinaid and (iarson l)et\\een the two 
systems of dolennining cranial capacil) ). 

'■ Article “Cerveau,’’ in the /.>/>/. dc riiyAol. of Ch. Richet, vol. ii., 
part 3, p. 6S7. Paris, 1897. 
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appears unquestionable in the sexual difference ? Wc are 
tem{)ted to believe it when we see that the mean weight 
of the largest brain in Europe has been found amohg the 
Scotch (1417 grammes, an average obtained by Reid and 
Peacock from 157 brains), whose stature is the highest of the 
human family, and that the mean weight of the Italians, whose 
average stature is rather small, is only 1308 grammes (from 
24^ cases weighed by (!alori). 'Fhe Polynesians and-the (.'au- 
casians,^ peoples of high stature, also outweigh the Anda- 
manese and the Javanese, of very low stature. However, wc 
see (from weights and cranial ca[)a(aty) that Negro populations 
of very high stature, also Australians and New Caledonians of 
medium stature, have the cerebral weight much smaller than 
the h^skimo and certain Asiatics of low stature, like the 
Javanese. 

There is here a double influence, that of stature and that of 
race. We might have introdiu'ed a third element--the weight 
of tlie body, but it r(4)resents too many different things, and 
may vary according to th(‘ d(‘gree of stoutness of the indi- 
vidual, the dietary, regimen, etc. C. \'oit found, when 
operating on two dogs of nearly ecjual bulk, that the weight 
of the brain of the well-fed dog represented i.i per cent, of 
the weight of its body, whilst the brain of the dog which had 
fasted for twenty two days represented 1.7 per cent, of the 
weight of the body.'- At all events, wc cannot deny the 
inlluence of tlu; bulk of the n('tive parts of the Ixxly on the 
volume of the brain.’’ Put then a new fpiestion arises. Is 

‘ “it 1465 gran^m('-^ ; 15 Tn!.;usli-( 4 iecli(Mi, 145 ^ grammes ; ll 

(leorgians, t;55o grammes; lait I2 Amenians of meilium heighl of 
i6j;4 mm. giv(' 1560 giammes for the hiain.”- (lilehcnko, Julern, 

A>ch. vol. i., p. 1S3, Moscow, 1S92. 

- C\ “(lewiehle d. Oigaiie," /.t ihi/i. fur nS94, p. 510. 

Maiioiiviiei has (leiiumsirateil (/h'rf. ZV/rr., p. 6SS), working on llirce 
sciies of from 54 to 5S I'rcnclimen, tliat individuals of low stature have a 
lighter hiain (1320 giammes) than those of high stature (1398 grammes) ; 
two suiies of women (23 and 27 imlividuals) yielded a similar result (119S 
grammes for the low -slalured, and 1218 for the tall). A series of 44 
distinguished men of a// natimis and a// statures gave a mean weight of 
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the increase of the volume of the brain made at the cost of the 
white ^substance formed solely of conducting-fibres, or of the 
grey substance formed principally of cells with tlieir prolonga- 
tions (neurons), that is to say, of the part which is exclusively 
affected by the psychic processes ? 'I'his question still 
waits its solution. It is not the gross weight of the brain, 
but really the weight of the cortical layer which should be 
compared in the different races and subject.s, in order 
to judge of the quantity of substance devoted to the 
psychic functions in each particular case.^ Before the very 
delicate weighings of this kind are made, we have a round- 
about method of ascertaining the (juantity of that substance 
by the superficial area which it occupies. The cerebral 
cortex, composed of tlie grey substance, forms on the 
surface of the brain sinuous folds called cerebral convolutioiis. 
Now, in brains of equal volume, the greater the surhice of 
the cortex, the more numerous, sinuous, and complicated 
will be these folds. As the thickness of the grey layer is 
very much the same in all brains, it is evident that the 
complexity in the structure of the convolutions corresponds 
to the increase of the grey substance, and consecpicntly of the 
psychic force. Now, the little that is known of the cerebral 

1430 grammes — tliat is to say, exceeding that of ilie l^'renrh of liigh stature 
and the Scotch. From this may he draun tiie conclusion tliat intelligence 
causes an increase in the weight of llic brain indcpcn<lenlly of tlie stature. 
Here, by way of documents, arc several d.jtaol lliis inleresting series. Tlie 
mininuini of this series belongs to the anatomist Dollinger, who died at 
the age of seventy-one (1207 grammes), the maxinuini to the novelist 
Thackeray, who died at the age of llfiy-tliree (1644 grammes). Retween 
these two eNiremes are iiiseited, Harless {1238 grammes), (bnnbetta 
{1294 grammes), Liebig (1352 grammes), IJischoff ( 1452 grammes), Rroc’a 
(1485 grammes), Gauss (1492 giammes), Agassiz (1512 grammes), and 
De Morny (i 520 grammes), to nuaition only the best known names ranging 
between lliese extremes. M. IM.inouvricr has excluded from this series 
exceptionally heavy brains, like those of Schiller (1781 grammes), of Cmier 
(1829 grammes), of Tourgenieff (2012 grammes), and lastly of F.yron (223S 
grammes). 

^ According to Danilevsky and Dr. Regibus, the weight of the grey sub- 
stance represents 37 or 38 per cent, of the total weight of the brain. 
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convolutions in different races, and of various subjects in 
the same race, appears to conform to this deduction.,. The 
brains of idiots, of the weak-minded, present very simple con- 
volutions, almost comi)arabIe to those of the anthropoid apes, 
whose brain is like a simplified diagram of the human brain. 
On the other liand, distinguished i)ersonages, great scholars, 
orators, men of action, exhibit a complexity, sometimes truly 
remarkable, of certain convolutions. I say expressly certain 





Kig. 25. — iJiaiii in<li(\i(iiiii af the liiicc “ccnlrcsof jjiojccllon ” (2, 

Judicial sonMibilil) : 4, \isii.il; 0, aiulilory) aiul lluj three “centres of 
association” (ijliontal; 3, i)arietal ; 5, occipito-teniporal); I, fissure 
of Rolainlo; 7, Island of Reil. [AjUr 

convolutions, for all these folds, arranged according to a 
certain plan, common to all men, have not the same value 
from the physiological point of view. In' the grey layer 
of certain of them are the centres of motor impulses, 
and of the general sensibility of the body (for example, 
those which are arranged around the fissure of Rolando, 
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25, 2, 2), and only regulate the voluntary movements 
of the glimbs, the trunk and the head; others are con- 
nected with different forms of sensibility — visual (Fig. 25, 
4), auditory (Fig. 25, 6), gustatory, olfactory, etc. But there 
are, between the different motor or sensorial regions (centres 
oj* projection) which take nearly a third of the grey substance 
of the brain, a great many more convolutions the grey sub- 
stance of which is connected with no special function (white 
spots in Fig. 25). What is their purpose? Basing his opinion 
on the tardy myelinisation'^ - of the nerve-fibres which terminate 
in it, subsequent to the birth of the individual and to the 
myelinisation of the fibres of the sensory and motor centres, 
Flechsig^ supposes that these convolutions were designed to 
enable the different cerebral centres to communicate with each 
other and to render us cons(!ious of this communication ; 
therefore he has named their grey substance ''centres of asso- 
ciation^' (Fig. 25, I, 3, 5). Without the convolutions, the 
other centres would remain isolated and condemned to a very 
restricted activity. Now, as the eminent anatomist Turner^ 
has shown so clearly, it is found that the convolutions of the 
sensory and motor centres do not present any great differences 
in the brain of a child, a monkey, a Bushman, or of a Euro- 
pean man of science, like Clauss; what differentiates these 
brains is the degree of complexity of the convolutions 
concerned with association. There, then, is the part of 
the brain which we want to utilise for the iiiirpose of com- 
parison, reduced by almost a third. But let us suppose that 
differences of volume and weight are found in these two- 
thirds of the grey substance. Have we more reason to 
think that we are approaching the solution of the probl'em ? 

^ Every ncrve-lilnc of the adult is composed of an axis-cylinder which 
coimnunicates with the nerve-cells and with a inyeline sheath formed 
iiround it. In the c<}urse of the develojmicnt of tlic embryo this sheath 
Eippears after the formation of the axL-cylindcr. 

Pdcchsig, Gchirn luui Seek, 2nd ed., Lcijjzig, 1S96; Die Localization 
ter geistigen yor^dnge, Leijj/ig, 1896. 

^ Sir W. Turner, Opening Address at the British Association, TorontOj 
1897, Nature, 2nd Sept. 1897. 
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It is believed that ceitain cells of the grey substance only, 
the great and the little pyramidal-shaped cells, are associated 
with the psychical functions, and that each of these, forming 
with its axis-cylinder, dendrons and other branching prolonga- 
tions what is called a neitrott^ is not in constant connection 
with, and does not occupy a fixed position once for all ‘in 
regard to, other similar neurons^ but may by means of its 
prolongations [)lace itself alternately in contact with a great 
number of thesed Hence the complexity of the nervous 
currents resulting from these continual changes of contact, 
'riius tile cerebral activity might not merely be measured by 
the (|uantity and the size of the cells of the grey substance, 
but also by the number and the variety of the habitual contacts 
which are probably established after an education, a training 
of the cells. As from the same number of keys of a piano 
the tyro can produce only a few dissimilar sounds, while an 
artist elicits varied melodies, so from cerebral cells practically 
ecpial in number a savage is only able to extract vague and 
rudimentary ideas, while a thinker brings out of them intel- 
lectual treasures. I low far are wx‘, then, from the true appre- 
ciation of t'erebral work with our rude weighings of an organ 
in which, with one part that would assuredly help us to the 
solution of the problem, we weigh at least three other parts 
having nothing or almost nothing to do with it ! And even 
if we succeeded in finding the number, the weight, and the 
volume of the neurons, how are we to estimate the innumer- 
able combinations of which they are capable? The problem 
appears almost insoluble. However, in science we must 
never lose hojie, and— who knows? -perhajis some day the 
solution of the (jiiestion will be found, and it will then 
appear as sim])le as to-day it appears a matter of course to sec 
through the body with radioscopical apparatus. 

^ See the buniniary of the in Ramon y Cnjal, Nokik idees struct, 

syst. u<r7'ru.\\ h reiich trans., I’aiis, 1 S 9 .}; also Donaldson, Growth of the 
Brain ^ eh. vii., iJ>95. 
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2 , — PHYSIOLOGICAL C 1 1 A K A CT li R S . 

Thk (Irffercnccs olLScrvahlc in the fuHilinent of the organic 
functions — nutrition, respiration, circulation of the blood, 
reproduction, etc.— according to race are unquestionable; 
but they are still too little studied for us to be able to speak 
with as much certainty of them as of morph(dogi('al differences. 
Further, these functions exhibit so many individual variations 
that it will always b(i difru'ult to rely on averages; besides, the 
latter present as far as we know a great uniformity. 

The functions of nutrition and assiniiiatiioi scarcely present 
any varieties according to ra('e. Indigent populations living 
from hand to mouth by hunting, fishing, the gathering of 
fruit, etc., exposed to the alternations of famine and plenty, 
surprise us by their faculty of absorbing a great quantity of 
food; thus the Eskimo and the lAicgians feed for several days 
running on a stranded whale. The tendency to obesity is 
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observed in certain races more than in others; very frequent 
among the Kirghiz, it is rare among their neighbours the Kal- 
muks, etc. The early obesity of Jewish women, which is 
besides artificially fostered in Africa and in the East, is also to 
be noted. (Irowth in different races would prove of some 
interest, but investigations into this subject have been madd 
only in Europe and America.^ (Ireat difficulties stand in the 
way of these inquiries among uncivilised peoples, as it is 
almost impossible to ascertain the exact age of individuals. 
In a general way stature and weight increase with age some- 
what irregularly, and as if by fits and starts; almost always 
a period of rapid growth in height succeeds a period of calm, 
during which the dimensions of the body increase in width 
(shoulders, pelvis, etc.). It has also been remarked that 
growth in height is especially rapid from the month of April 
to July and August, that it diminishes from November to 
IVIarch; and that, lastly, weight increases esjiecially from 
August- Sejitcmber to the end of November. vSexual differ- 
ences make themselves felt from birth. We have already 
seen (p. 26) that at birth the stature of boys exceeds that 
of girls by a figure which varies from two to eight millimetres 
(.o<S to .32 of an inch), let us say of half a centimetre (less 
than the (piarter of an inch) on an average. During the first 
year stature increases very rapidly: the child a year old is one 
and a half times as tall as at birth. The increase is less rapid 
until the fourth year, when the height is double what it was at 
birth. From the fourth year the growth is a little slower till the 
age of puberty, when there is a fresh start, and when the sexual 
differences are csj)ecially marked ; girls grow more rapidly 
than boys between ten and fifteen years of age, but after fifteen 
boys take the lead and grow at first quickly, then slowly till their 
twenty-third year, at which age they have almost attained 

^ See the works of Bowditch on 2,500 American children of both se.\es, 
Ei’^hth Ann. Rep. Slate Board of Massaihiisclts {\%’]*])\ of Pagliani on the 
Itiilimis [Arthivio per PAn/r., iSyO, vol. vi. ); of Axel Key on 1, 800 
Swedisli children {Intern. Congr. JPed., Berlin, 1SS7) ; of Schmidt on 
10,000 German children, etc. 
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the limit of their stature; while women seem to stop growing 
at t\vei)^y. 

The size of most of the organs increases pretty regularly; 
the heart in girls at the age of puberty and the brain in the two 
sexes are the only exceptions to this rule. The weight of the 
brain is 2^ times greater at one year than at birtli, 3/j at five 
years, 3.7 at ten, and 3.9 at fifteen; later its growth diminishes, 
to reach its maximum before the age of twenty, 4 times its 
initial weight, and to decline slightly after forty or forty-five 
years. 

At birth the brain represents 12.4 per cent, of the total 
weight of the body, at a year old 10.9 [)er cent., at five 8.4, 
at fifteen 3.8, and at twenty-five 2.3 per cent, only.^ Unfor- 
tunately we have hardly any jiarallel observations on non- 
Pmropean populations. The only observations of this kind 
based on a sufficient number of subjects (several thousands) 
relate to the Japanese. According to llaelz, the stature of 
the Japanese increases after the age of puberty only 8 per 
cent., whilst it increases 13 per cent, among l^hiropcans. On 
the other hand, Drs. Hamada and Sasaki say that growth 
diminishes greatly among Japanese men from sixteen or 
eighteen, and is found to be completely arrested at the age 
of twenty-two.*-^ 'There is abundance of evidence that Negroes, 
Melanesians, and Malays attain their maximum height between 
eighteen and twenty-one. Dietary regimen and comfortable 
circumstances have a great inlluence on growth, as T have 
already said when speaking of stature (p. 31). 

'The activity of transformations in the system certainly 
presents dilferenccs according to climate, but not according to 
race. Thus the alimentary supply is conditioned solely by the 
heat recjuired.^ The iempeniiure of the body hardly varies two 

^ II. Vierordt, “ Uas IMas-icn-wacli'illium, cir, Arch, fiir Anatom, n. 
I'hys. ; Anatom^ Division^ 1890, i^upplcm. volume, p. 62. 

Baelz, “Die Kdrjjerlicheii Ei^ensdiaften der Japancr,*’ Mitlheil. 
Denisch. Gesell. Ost. As/., 1882, v<j1. iii., j>. 348; Hamada and Sasaki in 
Seii-Kwai {Japanese Med. Jouni. of Tok/d), February No., 1890. 

^ Lapicque, Rev, Mens, Ecole, Anthr,, 1897, No. 12. 
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or three tenths of a degree, for instance, among two peoples so 
different as regards type and mode of life as the Ercncji of the 
north and the Euegians. In fact, the temperature taken in the 
mouth is from 37. E' to 37. 2'^ C. among the former and 37.4“ 
among the latter.^ Tlcsides, among Europeans the individual 
variations range between 37.1“ and 37.5" C. Among Negroes 
tile temtierature appears to be, on the contrary, a little lower 
than that of I'Airopeans. 

I^el us pass on to the res/^iralory JiDictions. The vital 
capacity or the fjiiantity of air in the expanded lungs, which 
is 3.7 cubic metres among the English according to Hutchin- 
son, and from 3 to 4 cubic metres among Europeans in 
general, falls to 3 metres among the ^Vhites and the Indians 
of the Unittal States (dould), and even to 2.7 among the 
Negroes of tliis latter country. The difference is very trifling; 
however, it has to be taken into consideration, seeing that 
among Europeans persons of liigh stature have an absolute 
capacity superior to that of people of low stature. Erequcncy 
of res[)iration seems to be greater among uncivilised peoples 
than with lMiro[)eans (t.j to i.S respirations per minute); it is 
from 16 to 20 res[)irations among the Euegians, 18 to 20 
among the ]\rongol-'rorgootes, 19 among the Kirghiz, and 18 
among tlie Afghans/’ 

h'or the circulalion of the blood here are a few scattered 
data. The pulse is the same among the Euegians (72 beats 
per second) and the Tarantchi of (fliinese 'I'urkestan (72.9 
beats) as among luiropeans (71 to 72); it is a little faster 
among the AVhites and the Negroes of the United States (74.8 
and 74 beats), and nuu'h (aster among the Indians of America 
and the Mulattos (7^.3 and 77 beats), among the Torgootes 

^ Ilyadcsand I IciiiUor, toe. n7., \\ iSi. 

- These hgme*^, as well as those relating to the pulse, arc borrowed for 
the Euegians from llyades and Deniker, /oc. ri/., p. 1S2, ; for the American 
poijulations from Coukl, toe. cit. ; for the Europeans from the work of 
II. V ierordt, Anatomische Daien iiud 'J'abetlcn, 189^; and for the rest 
from the memoir (in Rusbian) of Ivanovsky, “The Mongol-Torgootes,” 
already quoted. 
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(76.6), and among the Kirgliiz (77.7). "J'he number of red 
globules in the blood varies but little according to race : 
Europeflns have on an average five millions of them to the 
cubic millimetre, Hindus and Negroes seem to have half a 
million less, and the Fuegians half a million more.^ Lut 
tliese differences are insignificant when we think that the 
number of these elements of the blood may vary by a million 
in the s:wne subject according to the state of his health, 
nutrition, etc. 

Certain travellers (Fh*man, Hue) have asserted that they 
could recognise a population by its odour. Without going 
so far as this, it must be admitted that some ethnic groups 
and, more particularly, the Negroes and the (liinese have 
their specific odour, which gets fainter with scrupulous 
cleanliness, but, it is said, never disappears. In the case 
of the Negro this odour is due especially to the abundance 
of the secretion of his very voluminous and numerous 
sebaceous glands. It was on this ])ro[)(n-ty that the [ilanters 
relied for putting their dogs on the scent of the fugitive 
Negro. 'The blacks themselves arti jierfectly aware of it, it 
appears, and those of the West Indies have even framed this 
proverb- - 

“ The Lord He loves the nigger well. 

He knows in', nigger hy the smell.” 

The odour of musk (exhaled by the Chinc^se is attested by a 
great amount of evidence; that of the Australians and New 
Caledonians appears to be also duly reported. ^Ve must not 
confound these odours sui i:;cncris with those which certain 
peoples contract from the food ihi'y eat, as, for instance, the 
odour of garlic among the populations of Southern luiropc 
and the Jews.'" 

With regard to muscular Jorce, the data furnished by the 

^ Mauicl, Bad. Sor. AnlJi. PariSy iSSj, p. 699; Hyados and Denikcr, 
p. 183. 

“ R. Aiidrcc, Ediuol. Paralleh’, Ncuc Eolge, Loip/ig, 1S89. 
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dynamometer are de(X‘ptive, and cannot teach us anything; 
besides, the individual differences are enormous. 

luiHCtiofis of Relation. — A whole chapter could be*' written 
on the muscles and gestures serving for the expression of the 
emotions., and on their differences according to racc."^ Ixt us 
content ourselves with a single example connected with 
astonishment and surprise. T'hese feelings are expressed 
almost every wlicre by the raising of the eyebrows and the 
opening of the mouth ; several peoples (Eskimo, Tlinkits, 
Andamanese, Indians of Brazil) accompany this i)lay of feature 
by a slap on the liips; the Ainus and the Shin-Wans 
of Formosa give themselves a light tap on the nose or 
the mouth, whilst the Thibetans pinch their cheek. I'he 
Negro Bantus have the habit of moving the hand before 
the mouth as a sign of astonishment, and the Australians, 
as w(*ll as the western Negroes, protrude their lips as if to 
whistle (f ig. i.n). In a general way the })lay of physiognomy 
is more complicated the more the peo[)le is civilised. 
Certain peo})les exe('ute movements of hicial muscles difficult 
to imitate, siK'h as the protrusion of the upper lip alone, which 
the Malays (ixecute with the same facility and grace as a chim- 
panzee (Hagen). I shall speak in Chapter IV. of conventional 
gestures. I'he attitudes of the body in repose also vary with 
the different i)eoples : the kneeling attitude is common to 
Negroes (figs. 135 and 142); the squatting position is 
fre(iuently used by them and the peoples of the East, and also 
by the Americans; the u{)right position on one foot, the other 
being bent and the sole su[)ported on the knee of the former, is 
met with as well in Oceania as among the Bejas, Negroes, etc.“ 
'rhe acuteness of the senses is superior to ours among uncul- 
tured and half-civilised peoples. 'I'lie Andamanese can discover 
certain fruits in the forests a long way off, being guided solely 
by the sense of smell, 'laking as a unit the normal visual 

* Darwin, JL.x/'rcssion of ihc Emotions, London, 1872; Manlcgazza, 
Phy^ioi^nomy and Aa/rco'/tv; (English (runs.), London, 1S95; M. Duval, 
Anatcmic ivtistiijne^ p. 285, Paris, 18S1. 

“ See Globus, 1897, vol. xxi., No. 7. 
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acuteness calculated according to the formula of Snellen, we 
shall have the following figures for different populations : - 
1. 1 f(Jr the Germans; 1.4 for the Russians; t.6 for the 
Georgians; 2.7 for the Ossetes and Kalmiiks; 3 for the 
Nubian Lejas; and 5 for the Indians of the Andes. It 
is in a Kalmuk that the individual maximum of visual acute- 
ness (6.7) has been noted. ^ An interesting fact has been 
observed by Dr. llcrzenstein from the study of 39,805 Russian 
soldiers, viz., that visual acuteness is greater as the pigment of 
the iris and the hair is more developed. In fact, we only find 
among the fair-haired 72.4 per cent, of individuals whose 
visual acuteness is stronger than the normal, and 2.7 per cent, 
whose acuteness is weaker, whilst among the dark-haired the 
corresponding figures are 8.pT and 1.7; they sec then, other 
things being equal, better than the fair-haired.- 

Thefunc/wfisof^epmluc/ionaxQ so difficult to study, even 
among civilised peoples, that it is almost imj)()ssible to say 
anything positive about them when dealing with savage 
peoples. Thus, for example, we can scarcely draw iq) an 
exact table of the first appearance of menstruation. This 
period varies from the age of ten (Negresses of Sierra Leone) 
to that of eighteen (Lapps). 'I'he influence of climate is 
unquestionable; authors as competent ns Tilt in I'fiigland, 
Krieger in (Germany, Dubois and Pajot in Prance, are agreed 
on this point. 'fhey state that the first indication of the 
period of puberty appears between (deven and fourteen in 
warm countries, between thirteen and si.xtecai in tcm[)erate 
countries, and between fifteen and t'ightecn in cold countries. 
Rut they are also obliged to admit the inllucnce of other 
factors — race, occupation, dietary regimen, etc. 'Thus in 
Austria, with the same climate and in the same social con- 
ditions, Jewish girls menstruate at fourteen to fifteen, Hun- 
garian girls at fifteen to sixteen, and .Slovak girls at fourteen 
to sixteen (Joachim); on the other hand, it is known that 

^ Kotclinann, “ Die Augen, cic.," f. KlJin., 1SS4, p 77. 

“Dr. IIcrzcnsUMn, /-;77V\//4, elc., of .SV/V/ av’, vol. 

xliv , part 4, p. 347 (in Russian). 
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dwelling in a town, indolent life, premature sexual excitations, 
accelerate the appearance of the menses. Alimentation has also 
its share of influence in the matter. Thus among the tadly- 
fed girls of the despised caste of Illuvar (Southern India) 
their periods aj)p(*ar at about sixteen, while the girls of 
India in general menstruate at eleven, twelve, or thirteen.^ 
It must not be thought that in all countries the appearance of 
the menses is also indicative of the period when sexual rela- 
tions begin. Among the majority of the peoples of India, 
among the Turks, the Mongols, the Persians, among the 
Polynesians, the Malays, and the Negroes, young girls enter 
into sexual relations much before the appearance of the 
menses — at eleven, ten, and even nine years of age. The 
time when marriage takes place is also not an indication ; it is 
a matter of social convention, among the savage as among the 
half-cinliscd. 'Phus among the Mongol I'orgootes girls begin 
to have sexual relations at fourteen on an average, and 
marry at eighteen ; for boys the corresponding figures are 
fourteen and a half and nineteen (Ivanovsky). 

T’he time of the appcai‘aitce of the critical a^c^e is subject to 
so many fluctuations that even for Kiiropean populations it 
is scarcely possible to e.stablish average.s, but most of the 
figures oscillate around the ages of forty-five to fifty. It is 
known that in woman ovulation goes on regularly throughout 
the year without those accelerations or exasperations of the 
genesic functions in certain .seasons which are ob.served among 
animals in heat. In this respect the human female differs 
totally from wild animals (except the apes, among whom 
menstruation has been noted), and approximates closely to the 
female of domestic animals. And yet certain facts seem to 
indicate that it has not always been so. These facts have 
reference to the greater fretpiency of conceptions during certain 
periods of the year. 

'J 1 ie Swedish [fliysician Wargentin was the first, to point out 
in 1767 this freiiuency in his own country. Since then, 
several statisticians, doctors, and naturalists have confirmed it : 

^ Sec for fuitbcr tlclails Ploss, ioi. cit.^ vol. i., p. 2S8. 
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Quetelet for Belgium and Holland (maximum of births in 
February, the maximum of conceptions in May) ; Wappreus 
for Central Europe (two maxima of conception, in winter, 
and at the end of spring or the beginning of summer); 
Villerme (same periods) for different countries, including those 
of the southern hemisphere; Sormani for Italy (conceptions 
in July); Mayr for Germany (conceptions in December); 
Beukema^m for the different provinces of the German empire 
(maximum of conceptions in December in the north, in spring 
in the south) ; Hill for India (maximum of conceptions, 
December-January) ; lastly, different authors for Russia (maxi- 
mum of conceptions in winter). 

The explanations which have been put forward up to the 
present of this phenomenon arc of different kinds. According 
to certain authors, the maxima observed in many countries in 
the spring arc owing to the foct of there being in this season 
“plenty of everything,’’ better nourishment, in short, something 
which compels the genesic instinct of man, like that of most 
animals, to participate in the “awakening of nature.” To 
this it is replied by other observers that in certain countries the 
maxima are reported in the winter months, that is to say in 
the season when the temperature and the relative absence of 
the good things of life do not seem to be a priori favourable 
to generation ; these scientists look for the cause in the social 
organisation. They notice that in countries of the north 
it is in the month of December that, after having finished 
their work in the fields, the inhabitants give themselves up to 
festivities and rejoicings, and that it is in this month the 
greatest number of unions are contracted ; on the other hand, 
in the south the most po[)ular festivals are those of the spring 
at the awakening of nature. Others, again, assert that these 
differences arc owing as much to religion as to latitude. 

All these explanations are somewhat unscientific, and have 
never been verified by figures or experience. According to 
Rosenstadt,^ cosmic and social influences do not count at 

* B. Ro.sensladt, “Ursaclicn wclchc die Zalil dcr ConcciitionL’ii, etc.,” 
Milth, Evibryol. lintit. Univers. lyie/ii 2nd series, part 4, Vienna, 1890. 
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all in the question, for often the periods during which re- 
crudescence of conceptions occurs are the same for countries 
differing entirely in climate, religion, and manners' (Italy, 
Russia, Sweden). 'Ehese influences may, at the most, create 
conditions favourable to the bringing about of the pheno- 
menon, may prepare the ground for it. But as to the 
phenomenon itself it would be, according to Rosenstadt, 
merely the remains in man of his animal nature, a. “physio- 
logical custom ” inherited from the animals, his ancestors. 

Primitive man would inlicrii from his ancestors the habit 
of procreating by preference at particular times. On the 
arrival of this period of sexual excitement fecundations would 
take place wholesale. With the development of civilisa- 
tion man has sexual relations all the year round, but the 
“physiological custom” of procreating at a certain period does 
not entirely disappear ; it remains as a survival of the animal 
state, and manifests itself in the recrudescence of the number 
of conceptions during certain months of the year. This con- 
clusion is corroborated by the fact that among certain savage 
tribes copulation seems to take j)lace at certain periods of the 
year; for exam[)lc, among the Australians at the time of 
the yam harvest (see Chap. YIL, Marria^e^ etc.).^ 

It is perhaps as a survival of these habits that we must 
regard the annual festivals followed by wholesale marriages 
among the Sonthals, and the wholesale marriages still practised 
to day in Brittany on the eve of Lent. Thus in the little 
market-town of Plougastel-Daoulas (Finistere), containing 
only 7000 inhabitants, thirty-four marriages were celebrated at 
once on the 5th of I'Ybriiary 1896, and the preceding year, 
before Lent, forty eight couples had been united on the same 
day in this locality.- The famous “ Bharzwad Jang,” or “ Mar- 
riage of the Shepherds,” a ceremony practised by certain 
tribes (/l/iv, Rahai') of IV^cstern Kathiawar (India), is 

also perhaps a survival of this custom. It consists in the 

* l*'r. MulU'i, Ethno^^rapkic, 2n<1 cd., p. 212, Vienna, 1879; 

Kiili^'hor, y.t'it. f. Ellm., vol. viii. (Verb., ]\ 152), Beilin, 1876. 

- rnriespiMidenco of the 'J'e/np^ of the 6th of Fchriiary 1896. 
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celebration of marriage on the same day, but at stated intervals 
(of about twenty-four years), of all the bachelors of the tribe. 
At the last ceremony of this kind, which took place from the 
28th of April to the 3rd of May 1895, 775 couples were 
thus married at bnce.^ 

• The question of the fcriiliiy of women in different popula- 
tions is one of great interest as regards the future of these 
populations, but it is scarcely more than outlined yet. If we 
know in a general way that the birth-rate is very low in France 
and somewhat low in the non-immigrant part of the population 
of the United States, that it is very high in Russia and among 
the Jews, etc., we know almost nothing about the subject in 
connection with uncivilised peoples; in their case, as in our 
own, we must take into account the different elements of the 
problem — social conditions, voluntary limitation (Australians), 
infanticide (Polynesia), etc. 

Jnjluence of Environment.- I can scarcely treat here as 
fully as I could wish such interesting questions as the influ- 
ence of external circumstance, of acclimatation and cro.ss- 
ings or hybridisation, inasmuch as they arc still very little 
and imperfectly studied. 'Jlie direct influence of environment 
has rarely been observed with all the scientific exactness 
to be wished. Ordinarily we have to rest satisfied with phrases 
which do not mean a great deal- Even the influence of con- 

' J. M. Campbell, Anlhr. Soc. Bombay^ vol. iv, , 1S95, No. i. 

“ 1 cannot refute here all the erroneous assertions in re,q;ar(l to the 
assumed influence of environment, referring the reader to the works of 
Pallas ^Acia of ike Acad, of St. Petersburg^ 1780, part ii., p, 69) and 
of Darwin (cs]3ecially to The Descent of A/an). It is enough to give some 
examples. Negroes are not black because they inhabit tropical countries, 
seeing that the Indians of South America, who live in the same latitudes, 
are yellow; Norwegians and Great Russians, who are fair and tall, live side 
by side with the Laplanders and the .Samoyeds, who are dark and of 
very low stature. It has been said and repeated frecpiently that the Jews 
who immigrated to Cochin (India), after the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus, became as black as the indigenous Tamils among whom they 
live. This is so little true that in this country the name of “ white Jews” 
is given to the descendants of true Jews (who really are white), to dis- 
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ditions so abnormal as the complete absence of light and solar 
heat, those sources of everything living, during several months, 
has only been observed incidentally. Nossiloff,^ however, has 
noted day by day the innuence of the polar night on an 
ordinary population (not hardened and picked, like the crews 
of polar expeditions) and proved its depressing action, mani* 
festing itself in general a])athy of body and mind, in a tendency 
to drowsiness, and in diminution of the height and the* thoracic 
perimeter; this action is especially noticeable in children, 
who visibly pine away during this period. Unfortunately the 
observations of Nossiloff arc limited to a small number of 
subjects. 

Tt is more than probable that all the modifications which 
the organism undergoes as a result of the influence of environ- 
ment are mostly of a chemical nature, and have only a 
remote effect on the human frame. According to W. Kochs,^ 
the whole question of acclimatation in tropical countries 
resolves itself into the quantity of water in the organism, 
lie bases his deductions principally on the difference found 
to exist in the quantity of water contained in the flesh of 
oxen of the Argentine Republic in comparison with that 


llnguish them from the “ Ijlack Jews” or Tamils converted to Judaism. 
Further, it lias been pretended, according to an assertion of Khanikof, 
reproduced by Darwin {Descent of Man, p. 304), and repealed by so many 
others, that the Wurtemburgers of blond type, who emigrated to the 
Caucasus in 1816, had become dark. This statement is no truer than the 
preceding one. Radde, wlio has studied these settlers, says expressly 
{Zeit. f. EihnoL, vol. ix. , Verb., p. 12) that they are as fair as their com- 
patriots who have remained in Germany. According to Pantioukhof 
{Ant/i. OtncfiJ. in the Caucasus, p. 25, Tiflis, 1893, in Russian), 25 out 
of 51 of the settlers, or 55 jier cent., have light eyes, while in Wurtem- 
burg the proportion of light eyes amon^ children is 65 per cent. {Arch, f, 
Anthr., 1SS6, p. 412), whicli reduces the figure to about 56 per cent, or 
58 per cent, for the adults,— a figure very near to the preceding one. 

^ .S. Russkikh, “Influence of the Polar Night on the Human Organ- 
ism,” Zapiski of the Ourtian Friends of Nat. Sc. .Soc., Ekaterinburg, 1895 
(in Russian). 

“ W. Kochs, “Fine wichtige Veriinderung, etc.,” Biol. Centralhl. , 
289, 1891. 
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found among cattle of Northern Germany. The former have 
from 8o to S3 per cent, of water, while the latter have from 
72 to 75 per cent. only. If it is the same with man, as 
Kochs supposes, he would have from 7 to 8 per cent, less 
solid matter to burn in his body in the tropics than in 
ftimperate countries, and the vital energy would be 
affected accordingly. Thus only tlie organism that had 
acquired* the quantity of water necessary for supporting the 
heat of the tropics would be acclimatised ; this is so true 
that Whites acclimatised in tropical countries suffer more 
from the cold in Europe than their compatriots who have 
never left Europe.^ Besides, the Negroes of Senegal begin 
to suffer from cold when the thermometer falls below 20° C. 
(68" Eahr.), whilst the huegians who are not more warmly 
clad bear very well the cold of o" tO" 4" C. (32" to 25" Eahr.). 

Taken as a whole, the genus Homo is cosmopolita?i. In 
fact, man inhabits the whole earth from the {(7 regions of 
Greenland (in the neighbourhood of the eightieth degree of 
N. latitude) to the torrid zone which stretches between 
the tropic of Cancer and the hkpiator. lie is found in 
countries situated at 75 or 200 metres below the level of the 
sea (Caspian depression, depression of I^ouktchin in Eastern 
Turkestan), as well as on table-lands at an elevation of 
more than 5000 metres (Thibet). But if we consider the 
numerous sub-divisions of the genus Homo which are called 
species, sub-species, or races, the question of cosmopolitanism 
becomes more complicated as at the same time the positive 
data for its solution arc less numerous. 

Apart from the European and Negro races, peoples have 
never changed their habitat abruptly —have not transported 
themselves in a body into climates very different from their 
native country, though slow migrations, advancing from 
place to neighbouring place, have been numerous at all 
times and among all peoples; these have been followed by 
acclimatation, the sole criterion of cosmopolitanism. It must 
also be remarked that civilised peoples withstand better than 
^ Davy, Philos, Transac. Roy. Soc. London^ 1850, p. 437. 
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savages changes of every kind. In this res[)cct the former 
bear a stronger resemblance than the Icitter to dOjinestic 
animals, which rarely become sterile outside of their native 
country. Acc'ording to Darwin,^ this results from the fact that 
civilised peoples, as well as domestic animals, have been 
subjected in the course of their evolution to more numerou‘s 
variations, more frequent changes of place, and also more 
important crossings. 

The question whether each race of mankind can live and 
reproduce itself — that is to say, become acclimatised — on any 
point of the globe will, evidently, only be resolved when 
attempts of this kind are undertaken by each race and 
pursued during several generations. Now there are no exact 
data on this subject except for the so called white race and in 
some measure for Negroes. Without reckoning cosmopolitan 
peoples like the Jews and the (lypsies, it is certain that the 
majority of European peoples can as a race get acclimatised 
in the most diverse regions, in Canada (ii^nglish and French) 
as in brazil (Portuguc.sc and (Germans), Mexico (Spaniards), 
Australia (ICnglish), Southern Africa (Dutch Boers). The 
assumed failures of acclimatation are connected with countries 
where there has never been any European colonisation (India, 
Java), and where it is known that there are isolated cases 
of the collective acclimatation of several families. 

According to Clements Markham and Elisde Reclus, the 
Englishman not only as an individual but as a race is able 
to live in the Cisgangetic peninsula.- Many generations of 
Englishmen have flourished in various parts of India. Numer- 
ous examples could be cited of children being acclimatised 
without detriment to their strength or health. According to 
Francis Galton, the mortality in 1877 of European soldiers in 
India (12.7 per 1000) was less than that of native soldiers 
(13.4) and Hindus in general (35). In the Dutch Indies the 
Dutch have kept themselves in good health for several genera- 

^ Darwin, Descent of MaUy 3r«l eel., p. 20S. 

^ Cl. Markham, Travels in India amt Teniy London, 1869; Elisee 
Reclus, Geographic ttniversclky vol. viii., p. 630, Laris, 18834 
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tions.^ \V"e must leave out of the question eertain unhealthy 
region^ (like Lower Senegal) where the natives suffer almost as 
much as Europeaiis. On the whole, the so-called white race 
appears to have the aptitude of acclimatation in all countries, 
provided, of course, that it makes the necessary sacrifices for 
several generations. 

If it be said of certain regions that they are not colon isablc 
by Europeans, it is thereby implied that the sacrifices entailed 
by acclimatation are out of all proportion to the advantages 
to be gained by colonisation. As to Negroes, they thrive in 
temperate countries like the United States, where they multiply 
at the same rate as the Whites. ]>y a strange anomaly they 
do not seem to thrive as well in Afexico, in the Antilles, and 
in Guiana — that is to say in the same isothermal zone (26“-28'' C., 
or 7 o''- 82’’ Eahr.) as their native country; nevertheless they 
live and reproduce there. 

Upon the whole, if we consider (i) that the most mixed and 
most civilised races are those which are soonest acclimatised, 
(2) that the tendency of races to intermingle, and of civilisa- 
tion to develop, goes on increasing every day in every pait 
of the world, we may affirm without being accused of 
exaggeration that the cosmopolitanism of mankind, if it does 
not yet exist to-day in all races (which seems somewhat im- 
probable), will develop as a necessary consequence of the 
facility of acclimatation. For it to become general is only 
a matter of time. 

As to the fertility of acclimatised families, it has been estab- 
lished outside of hybridisation. Thus it has been possible 
to trace back certain “English families in the Larbadoes for 
six generations.^ As much may be said of the French in 
the islands of Mauritius and Reunion. In the Brazilian 
province of Rio Grande do Sul, between 2 5 “-30'’ S. latitude 
— that is, in a sub-tropical region - it has been ascertained 
that there are three or four generations of German colonists, 

} Rosenberg, Malay she Archip.^ Leii)/ig, 1878, Preface. 

Huxley, Evidence as to Matt's Place in Nature^ London, 1863. 
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whusc children enjoy very good heallh.^ I .aslly, in Matabeleland 
there are already two or three generations of Dutch.^ It must 
be said that certain lhiro2)ean races are more caixible than 
others of becoming acclimatised in troj)ical countries. Thus it 
is universally acknowledged that 2)eo2)le of the south of Europe 
— SixiniardSj Italians, Provencals — become sooner acclimatist^i 
in Africa and eciuatorial America than the English and the 
Germans of tlie north. ' 

Put in spite of the facility of acclimatation, race-characters 
hardly seem to change in the new environment; the chemical 
constituents of the tissues having changed, the body ada2)ts 
itself without change either in outward form or even 
colour. 

'Fhe German colonists of Prazil and the Stci^pes of the 
Volga bear a i)erfect resemblance to each other after more 
than a century of se[)aralion from their race-brothers of Swabia 
or Franconia. It is the same after two or three centuries with 
the English of the Parbadocs, the Erench of Reunion, the 
Dutch of the Transvaal, etc. 

The i)henomena of hyhridiiy are even less studied than 
tho.se of the influence of environment ; 1 shall speak of some 
of these in regard to different poi)ulations, but the facts are 
too isolated and disputed for any general conclusions to be 
drawn. 

In reality, all that we know is that a great number of races 
produce half-breeds by crossing, but whether these half- 
breeds in so crossing ])roduce a new race or revert to one of 
the ancestral types has not been dcmonslratcd. Humanity 
aptjears to move in a confused medley of the most diverse 
and composite forms, without any one of them being able to 
persist : for the means of persistence, artificial selection or 
sexual selection, are wanting. 'Fhc only selection which may 
have a decided influence on the 2 )redominance of the characters 
of a race in its interminglings is that which jKoceeds from 
the number ol individuals of each of the races concerned in 

^ Jlct<ner, Zeits. Gcsel. Erdk.^ vol. xwi , 1S91, p. 137, 

^ Proceedings Gcogr, Soc. London^ 1891, p. 34. 
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the blending and their respective fecundity, but this selection 
has hardly begun to be studied. 

3. — PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PATIIOI.OGICA L CHARACTKRS. 

•It remains to speak of psychological characters — that is to 
say, of temperament and the different manifestations of mind, 
feeling, and affections. But it must be admitted that it is 
almost impossible to treat these in the face of many contra- 
dictory facts. Speaking generally, it may be said that the 
American and Mongoloid races are grave, meditative, a little 
obtuse, melancholic; and that, on the contrary, the Negro 
races and Melanesians are playful, laughing, lively, and super- 
ficial as children. But there are many exce[)tions to such 
general rules. Each traveller, ea(4i observer, tends to judge 
in his own way a given ])eo[)le according to the nature of 
the relations (pacific, hostile, et(\) which he has had with 
it. We are unable to affirm anything when we have once 
made up our minds to escape from the commoniilacc 
generalities that savages arc wanting in foresight and general 
ideas, that they are cruel, that their imitative faculties are 
highly developed, etc. 

Pathological characters are better known, as for exam[)le, in 
regard to immunities. It is a proved fact that Negroes, 
for instance, are proof against the contagion of yellow fever; 
that they resist much better than Europeans the terrible inter- 
mittent fevers which prevail on the coasts of Africa. But if 
savage peoples enjoy certain immunities, they are, on the 
contrary, very susceptilile to the infectious diseases which 
civilised peoples introduce among them ; Avhole tribes have 
been exterminated by syphilis, measles, and consumption in 
South America, Polynesia, and Siberia.^ There arc also 
diseases peculiar to certain populations, such, for example, 
as ‘the sleeping sickness among the Wolofs and Songhai, which 
manifests itself in an invincible tendency to sleep." It has 

* For details see Bordicr, Geogr. Medicate^ Paris, 1883, with atlas. 

Bull Ghgr. histor. e( descript. ^ p. 53, Paris, 1889. 
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long been asserted that savage peoides are not afflicted by 
nervous and mental diseases. Nothing of the kind^ The 
genuine “great hysteria” of Charcot has been observed 
among Negresses of Senegal, among Hottentot women and 
Kafirs, as well as in Abyssinia and Madagascar.^ Other 
nervous diseases have been noticed among Hurons and Ir'6- 
quois,- and in New Zealand. Some forms of neurosis appear 
to be limited to certain ethnic groups. Such is the'“Amok” 
of the Malays — a sort of furious and imitative madness per- 
haps provoked at the same time by suggestion. Developed 
especially among the Malays, it is also met with among 
the Indians of North America, where it has been called 
“jumping” by the Whites. The “ Myriachit ” of the Ostiaks 
and other natives of Siberia, the “Malimali” of the Tagals of 
the Philippines, the “IJakchis” of the Siamese, arc similar 
diseases. Under the name of “ Latah ” are designated among 
the Malays all sorts of nervous diseases, but more particularly 
the imitative madness which impels women to undress before 
men, to throw children up in the air in imitation of a game 
of ball, etc. Pesides, the name Latah is also given to a 
mental state in which the patient is afraid of certain words 
(tiger, crocodile), and which is met with somewhat frequently 
not only among the Malays, but also among the Tagals and 
the Sikhs of India.'^ 

^ G. dc la Tourettc, Journal de Mcdccine, February, 1893. 

^ Briiiloii, iScicnce^ lOlh Dec. 1892 ; and Globus, 1893, ^^t half-year, 
P- 148* 

® Sec 6 Journal of ihe Indian Atchijelago, vol. iii., Calcutta, 

1S49, |)p. 457, 464, and 530; 11. O. O’Prien, “ The Latah,” Z?///-//. of the 
Straits Branch cf the R. Asiat. Soc., Singapore, June 1883, P* ^441 
Metzger, “Amok und Malaglap,” Globus, vol. Hi., 1882, No. 7; Rasch, 
Heurolog. CcntralbL, 1894, No. 15; 1895, No. 19. 
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ETHNIC CHARACTERS. 

Various stages of social groups and essential characters of human societies*. 
Progres.s. --Conditions of Progrc-ss; Innovating initiative, and tra* 
clition— Classification of “states of civilisation.” 

I. — LINGUISTIC CHARACTERS. 


Methods of cxchanstin}^ ideas within a short distance— {ijei.'Awxet and speech 
— Divisions of language according to structure — Jargons-—C<7W- 
munications at a lehitivcly remote distance: optic and acoustic 
signals — Transmission of ideas at any distame and time whatever — 
Handwriting — Mneiiiotechnic oirjects — Pictography — Ideography — 
Alphabets — Direction of the lines of handwriting. 

So far we have considered man as an isolated being, apart 
from the groupings which he forms with his fellows. But 
in order to get a correct idea of the sum-total of the mani- 
festations of his physical life, and especially of his psychical 
life, we must further consider him in his social cnyironment. 

Nowhere on the earth has there been found a race of men the 
members of which lived completely alone and isolated as the 
majority of animals are seen to do. It is in fact but very 
rarely that the latter combine into societies ; they form a 
family group only temporarily during the period of raising the 
young, etc. Man, on the contrary, becomes almost helpless 
apart from society, incapable of maintaining the struggle for 
existence without the help of his fellow-men. The develop- 
ment of all the manifestations of “sociality’’ is then the 
measure of progress of human societies. The more man 

123 
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is “socialised,” if T may thus express it, the less he depends 
on nature. 

ddiis dependence on nature has long served as a criterion 
in ethnography for dividing peoples into two groups — the 
“civilised” and the “savage.” The name given by the 
Germans to “savages/^ NatnrvlUkcr ([)eoples in a state of 
nature), explains sufliciently this way of looking at things. 
According to their greater or less dependence on nature, 
peoples were divided into hunters, shepherds or nomads, and 
tillers of the soil or settlers, without, however, characterising in 
a very precise way each of these states. Morgan was the first 
to bring a little definiteness into this nomenclature, and at the 
same time he has shown the necessity of introducing another 
criterion into the estimate of states of civilisation. In fact, 
to establish the three forms of socialisation — savage, bar- 
barous, and civilised- he has accepted as a distinctive mark 
between the second and the third the existence of handwriting 
— that is to say, of the material means used by the two forces 
necessary to the inception and maintenance of progress: inno- 
vating initiative, and conservation of what has been acquired.^ 
He has not made as much of this classification as, in my 
opinion, he might have done. In fact, the ethnic groups of 
the earth only differ among theniselves from the social point 
of view by the degree of culture— its essence being always and 
everywhere the same: pursuit of more and more easy means 
of satisfying wants and desires. Now, if the form assumed 
by this species of activity, in a word, if production, subject 
to the influence of climate, geographical position, etc., is the 
basis of all social development, as Grosse has so well shown,^ 
the nature and evolution of the needs and desires themselves 
depend up to a certain point on the “temperament” of the 

' L. Morgan, Pioc. Am. Assoc, Acad. .Sc., Detroit Session, 1875, 
p. 266, /oitnia/ Authro. lust., vol. vi., 1S7S, p. 1 1 4. The distinc- 
tion between the first and the second form lies, according to Morgan, in the 
knowledge of pottery— a somewliat unreliable and narrow criterion, which, 
however, does not directly interest us here. 

Grosse, Die For men der Wirtschaft, etc., Leipzig, 1896. 
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race, which must likewise be taken into consideration. The 
nature and amount of psychic force in any given society, 
the evofution of which is effected by its mode of pro- 
duction, may in its turn, having attained a certain degree 
of development, re-act on the economic state, and modify 
it. • We see nothing like this in the animal communities. 
Bees and ants arrange their hives and manage the affliirs of 
their comr.«unity to-day as they did a thousand insert-genera- 
tions ago. It is very probable that race has something to do 
with psychic force, but up to the j)rcsent time the fact has 
not been scientifK ally demonstrated. However that may be, 
in order to form a correct opinion as to the degree of civilisa- 
tion of any people, we should have to take into consideration 
not only its material culture, but also its /’/a/ (fame, its psycho- 
logy, to realise the i)sychical resources which it has at its 
command. Thus certain peoples (Australians, Bushmen), 
though at the bottom of the scale as regards material 
culture, are nevertheless well endowed from the artistic 
point of view; in the same way the Polynesians of a hundred 
years ago, who were inferior in knowledge of pottery and 
metallurgy to the Negroes, were superior to them in general 
intelligence and the richness of their mythology. 

But progress is only possible if, side by side with individual 
power of initiating change, there exists in the social aggregate 
what may be called the power of conservation, 'riicre may be 
produced among savage peoples, as Ratzel ^ has so well [jointed 
out, persons of exceptional natural talent, men of genius ; but 
the activity of these will almost always be sterile. Even if 
they succeed in ameliorating the material condition, in raising 
the moral or intellectual level of the members of their tribe or 
of their class, the result of their activity has only an ephemeral 
existence, their efforts arc not continued, and after their death, 
for want of the conservative power, everything falls back into 
the primitive condition. The .secret of civilisation lies not so 
much in efforts of isolated individuals as in accumulation of 
these effort.s, in the transmission from one generation to 
’ Ratzel, History of Mankind, vol. i. , p. 24. London, 1896. 
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another of the acquired result, of a sum-total of knowledge 
which enables each generation to go further without beginning 
everything over again ab ovo. In this way progress is unlimited 
by the very conditions of its origin, and civilisation is only the 
sum of all the acfiuisitions of the human mind at any given 
period. 

The conservative and transmittive power become really 
established in a society only when the means of communicating 
thouglit arc sufficiently developed, when language has taken a 
definite form, and an easy method is devised of fixing it by 
conventional signs more or less indelible and transmissible to 
future generations. 'Ehus, to estimate different states of civili- 
sation we must have recourse to linguistic characters, under- 
standing by such everything which concerns the means of 
communicating ideas in time and space — that is to say, 
spoken or mimetic language and its graphic representation. 
But before passing rapidly in review the linguistic characters, 
I owe tlui reader a few words of explanation of the terms 
which I am about to use in designating “states of 
civilisation.’’ 

In these latter days a classification of these states nearly in 
accordance with the desiderata which were formulated at the 
beginning of this chapter has been proposed by Vierkandt.^ 
This classification takes material culture into account, but the 
primordial division which is adopted in it, between peoples in 
a state of nature (or better, uncivilised) and civilised peoples, 
is based on the development of certain psychical traits denoting 
a greater or less development of individuality, of the spirit of 
free investigation, etc. Savage peoples, without any true civili- 
sation, are divided in this classification into semi-civilised 
and uncivilised properly so called, with sub-divisions into 
nomads and tillers of the soil for the former, and hunters and 
wanderers for the latter. 

Admitting the criterion of the existence or non-existence of 
writing and the relative value of the two elements of progres.s 

^ Vierkandt, NafwvlUker iitid KitUiiivolkct% Lc*ip/in, 1S96; and Geogr. 
Zeilschr., vol. iii., pp. 256 and 315, 2 maps, Luip/ig, 1897. 
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mentioned above, I arrive at a classification of “states of 
civilisation” which recalls somewhat that of Vicrkandt, but 
which (flffers from it on several points. It may be summarised 
as follows : — 

(1) Savage peoples^ progressing exceedingly slowly, without 
writing, sometimes possessing a piclographic method; living 
in little groups of some hundreds or thousands of individuals. 
They arc .divided into two categories: hunlcrs^ (examples: 
Bushmen, Australians, l^'ucgians) and iilkrs of ilie soil (ex- 
amples : Indians of North America, Melanesians, the majority 
of Negroes). 

(2) Semi-civilised peoples^ making an apjircciable but slow 
progress, in which the conservative power predominates, 
forming authoritative societies or states of several thousands 
or millions of individuals; having an ideographic or phonetic 
writing, but a rudimentary literature. 'J'hey are divided like- 
wise into two categories : tillers of the soil ((ixam[)lcs: Chinese, 
Siamese, Abyssinians, Malays, Ancient Egyptians, and Peru- 
vians) and nomads (examples : Mongols, Arabs). 

(3) Civilised peoples^ making rapid progress, in which the 
initiating and innovating power predominates, forming states 
based on individual liberty, and consisting of several millions 
of individuals ; having a phonetic writing and a developed 
literature. Their economic state is especially characterised 
by vidustrialism and cosmopoliian commercialisju (examples: 
the majority of the peoi)les of Europe and North America). 

Having said this much, we shall begin the study of ethnic 
characters with those which we may consider the indispens- 
able condition of all associability, that is to say the 
linguistic characters. 

I. — LINGUISTIC CHARACTERS. 

Without pursuing the iiiquiry whether language is born of 
inarticulate cries, of onomatopreias or otherwise, whether it 
has a single or a multiple origin, we may content ourselves 

^ That is to say, engaged in the pursuit of land animals (hunling), or 
of aquatic-(fishing) ; or gathering plants or fruits. 
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with stating the fact, that language docs not constitute the only 
means by which men may understand each other and com- 
municate ideas, 'rhere are several others. They may be 
arranged in three groups : — means of communicating near at 
hand: gestures and words; means of communicating at a rela- 
tively remote distance: various signals; means of communicat- 
ing at any distance and time whatever: writing. 

Gestures . — Many gestures are natural and common to all 
men. All who have had to ask for anything to cat or drink in 
a foreign country without knowing the language, must have 
appreciated this means of international communication. How- 
ever, the same gestures do not always and everywhere signify 
the same thing. Let us take, for example, the simplest ideas, 
negation and affirmation. In Central and Northern Europe these 
ideas are expressed, as every one knows, by a bending of the 
head forward and by lateral movements of the head. But there 
are few exotic peoples (Andamanese, Ainus, certain Hindus) 
who make use of the same gestures. Most of them, on the con- 
trary, affirm by shaking the head laterally (Arabs, Botocudos, 
certain Negroes) and deny by raising it; most frequently this 
latter gesture is accompanied by an iqilifting of the eyebrows 
(Abyssinians) or a particular smacking of the tongue (Syro- 
Arabs, Naya-Kurumbas, etc.). T'he natives of the Admiralty 
Islands express negation by a tap on the nose.^ In Italy and 
generally in Mediterranean Europe, the signs of negation, with 
many other feelings besides, arc expressed by gestures of the 
hands; thus to say “ no,” the hand is moved sharply before the 
breast, the fingers being closed except the forefinger, which is 
held up vertically. Perhaps the practice of carrying burdens on 
the head, thus preventing the movements of this part of the body, 
has had something to do wiih the abundant development 
of gestures with the arms by which the European of the 
south may be recognised. An almost analogous sign, but con- 
sisting in a slow movement outward and downward, signifies 
“yes” among the Indians of North America. These last 
have pushed to the utmost limits the use of the language 
^ Andree, An/hro/'ohgisctie ParaUele^ p. 52. 
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of gesture. G. Mallory has collected the treasures of this 
langua^^e, which is being lost to-day, and has drawn up a 
vocabulary of it.^ At the period when this language flourished, 
the Indians were able to express by gestures not only com- 
mon and proper nouns, but also verbs, pronouns, particles, 
efb.; they made elaborate speeches by combining the gestures 
of the body, the head, and the arms. They introduced abbre- 
viations Exactly as that is done in pictographic writing. 
Here is an example of how a Dakota Indian (Fig. 26) says by 



Fio. 26. —Dakota Indian gesture language. {After Mallery.) 

means of gestures, I am home: he brings his hand with 

the forefinger stretched out towards his breast (/), then ex- 
tends it forward and outward as high as the shoulder (am 
and, closing the fist, he lets it drop abrui)tly (home). It is 
supposed that extreme diversity of dialects has been the 
chief cause of the development of this strange sign-language; 
it would serve as a bond between tribes which could not 
converse with one another. 

Speech . — Setting aside the almost unique example of the 
North American Indians, gestures are generally only the 

^ Cf. Mallery, “Sign Language,” First Annual Report Bur. of 
fJhnol.^ 1879-80, p. 269. Washington, i88i. 
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auxiliaries of speech. The latter, which is the exclusive 
appanage of the genus Iloino^ while it is formed of a 
somewhat limited number of articulate sounds, nevertheless 
presents such a mass of vaiicd combinations of these 
sounds that at first one would expect to be lost 
in the multitude of languages, dialects, idioms, verna- 
cular forms, etc. Iwtunately, linguists have been able to 
establish the fact that, in spite of their apparcirt diversity, 
dialects arc capable of being grouped into languages, and the 
latter into linguistic families, which, in their turn, have been 
reduced, act ording to their morphological structure, to three 
princi[)al groups : monosyllahic or isolating languages, cigglu- 
iinaiivc languages, and inficciional languages. 

In the monosyllabic languages all the words are roots^ there 
are neither suffixes nor prefixes nor any modification of the 
words, and their relation in a proposition is only given by the 
respective places which they occupy in it. 'rinis in the Chinese 
language the word la may signify ‘‘great, greatness, greatly, to 
enlarge,” according to its position in the phrase. The grammar 
is entirely a matter of syntax. Homophonous words of various 
signification abound in it, and in speech are only distinguished 
by the way in which they arc pronounced, by the to7ies^ higfij 
low, rising, falling, interrogatory, etc. 

In agglulinalivc laive^uages the words are formed of 
several elements, adhering, agglutinated together, of which 
one only possesses its own peculiar value, the others being 
coupled with it to define it, and having an entirely relative 
signification. 'The first of these elements is the root of the 
word, whilst the others are only obsolete roots, having lost 
their own signification, and are reduced to the rank of deter- 
minative particles or affixes with a definite meaning. The 
affixes may be jilaced before the root (as in the Bantu lan- 
guages), and then they bear the name of prefixes, or at the 
end (as in Turkish and Mongolian), and then they are called 
suffixes. Thus the suffix lar or liar in 'Furkish gives 
the signification of the p’ural of the word to which it is 
joined (ex. arhan^ the rope; arkanlar^ the ropes); the suffix 
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tchi designates the person concerned with something, etc., for 
instance, arkantchi^ rope-maker; the suffix ly indicates posses- 
sion (ex. arkanl)\ with a cord, attached). Other suffixes, Z 7 , 
lyhy denote action, quality (arkanla^ to attach with a cord; 
arkanlyk, the best kind of cord).^ 

Among the agglutinative languages we distinguish a special 
group called polysy^iihetic or incorporaiiny; this group 

is formeef exclusively of American idioms. It is characterised 
by the phenomenon of incorporation, by syncope or by 
ellipsis, of nouns to tlie verb, so as to form but one word of 
the whole proposition; for instance, in Algonkin, the phrase- 
word 7iadhoHniu^ “ bring us the canoe,” is formed of the elided 
words imiefi bring, amocJwl canoe, i euphonic, and 7im to us. 
A similar incorporation takes place when in Italian they say, 
for instance, dicendo-cido, ‘‘ in telling it to us.” 

The inflectional languages differ from the agglutinative to 
this extent, that the root may modify its form to express 
its relations with another root. But this change is not in- 
dispensable; sometimes the inflection may be attained by 
the modification of prefix or suffix. Thus, in Hebrew, the 
root nilch gives, when modified, malach he reigned, makJiu 
they reigned, 7ne/ec/iu the king, nielacJiim kings, etc. 

With the exception of the Chinese, the peoples of Indo- 
China, and the .Thibetans, who speak mono.syllabic languages, 
and also the Indo-Europeans and the Semito-Hamites, who 
use inflectional languages, all the rest of mankind belongs, by 
its mode of speech, to the division of agglutinative lan- 
guage. It must not be thought, however, that the difference 
is very marked in the three categories which I have just 
mentioned. We have already seen, for example, that the 
inflectional languages, like Italian, may have agglutinative 
forms; the Arab, the LYcnchman, the Provcnc^al have also 
recourse occasionally to agglutination; on the other Iiand, 
most of the isolating languages of Indo-China and dliibet 
exhibit several agglutinative characteristics, and even in 

' See for the details Fr. Muller, Grundr. d. Spj'achivis^ensch.y vol. i., 
Vienna, 1876; Ilovelacque, lAnguisiique, Paris, 1877. 
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Cliincse, that pre-eminently monosyllabic language, there may 
be distinguished roofs having their signification, and 

onpty" roots playing the part of afifixes. 

Tt was thought until quite recently that originally all the 
languages of the earth were monosyllabic, that by a process 
of evolution they became transformed into agglutinative lan- 
guages, passing thence into the final and most perfect form, 
the inflectional. But the immense disproportion between the 
number of peoples speaking the agglutinative languages and 
that of the otlier two categori(!s; the presence of the agglu- 
tinative forms in monosyllabic languages; the unequivocal 
tendency of several inflected languages, like English, towards 
monosyllabism; lastly, the recent researches of Terrien de 
Lacouperic into the ancient pronunciation of 'rhibetan and 
Chinese words, have apprc('iably shaken this belief : one is 
rather led to see in agglutination the most primitive form of 
language. From it would be derived monosyllabism, poly- 
synthcticism, and inflection; the two latter forms would tend 
in their turn towards monosyllabism.^ I shall mention with 
regard to each of the principal ethnic groups, the pecu- 
liarities of the languages which they speak, and in Chapter 
VIII. I shall say a few words about linguistic classifica- 
tions and the relation between “peoples” and “languages.” 
kor the moment it is enough to point out that besides 
morphological structure, there arc other characters: vocabu- 
lary, grammatical and phonetic forms, which enable us to 
group the allied idioms into linguistic families, i.et me 
add that side by side with the thousands of languages and 
principal dialects distributed among the populations of the 
earth, there exist jargo7is^ that is to say, semi-artificial lan- 
guages, originating especially in the necessities of commerce.^ 

1 For resume of the question see A. Keane, Ethnology^ p. 206. 
London, 1896. 

- Such are the lingua fianca and the sabir^ a medley of French, English, 
Italian, and Turkish sjncacl over all the Asiatic and African coast-lines of 
the Mediterranean, and particularly among the Levantines. Such also is 
the Pigeon (or PidJiji) English, a mixture of Chinese, English, and 
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Let us not forget either that the different sexes and certain 
castes or classes, especially of sorcerers and priests, have 
often !i special language, sacred or otherwise, but always 
unknown to persons of the other sex or of other castes, and 
kept secret. Language varies also among certain peoples 
(tor example, among the Javane.se) according as a superior 
speaks to an inferior, or vice versa. 

Signals^ — 'J'o communicate at a distance relatively remote, 
all peoples make use of optic or acoustic signals. Oj>/ic 
sigNa/s arc at first amplified gestures ; thus the various 
tribes of Red Indians recognised each other at a distance 
by making conventional signs with the arms and the body. 
An arm raised high with two fingers uplifted and tlie others 
closed, signified “Who are you?’' etc. Signals by means 
of lighted fires, to announce the tidings of a beast killed, 
the approach of the enemy, etc., still remain in use among 
the Indians of America, not only in the north, but also 
ill the south of the continent as far as (.ape Horn. 
Signalling by means of objects visible from afar, of a more 
complicated kind, is in everyday use even among civilised 
peoples, forming the basis of optic telegraphy; and there 
exists for sailors of all nations a truly international language, 
by means of flags of different colours, the code and the 
dictionary of which are found on board of every ship bound 
on a long voyage. 

Among acoustic signals, apart frem conventional cries and 
sounds of instruments, we must note two kinds of language 
of a quite special character. There is, firstly, the 7vhisile 
ia?iguage, which by means of whistles more or less loud, 
succeeding in a certain order and produced simply by the 
mouth, sometimes by introducing into it two fingers, enables 
a conversation to be held at a distance. 

This language has attained a high degree of perfection in 

I'orLuguese, employed in ihc ports of the Far Faht ; the “ wlialcrs’ lan- 
guage,” a mixture of Hawaiian, Chinese, I'inglish, Chukchi, Japanese, 
etc., wl'iich is heard in the north of the ]*acific Ocean; the P'oky-foty of 
Guiana, etc. 
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the Canary Islands,^ but is also known in other parts of the 
globe (among the Berbers of 'runis, for instance). This 
language, however, must not be confounded with conventional 
signals, always tlie same, given by the whistle for commands 
in the navy, for exam[)le. The other mode of communicating 
at a distance, a highly developed one, is the drum language di 
the Dualas and other Bantu Negroes of the Cameroons, 
the Gallas, the Papuans, etc. With simply a dram they 
succeed, by varying the number and the order of the beats, in 
forming a veritable language of two hundred to three hundred 
words, very complicated and difficult to learn.- 

IVriting, — 'fhe idea of communicating his thought graphi- 
cally, in time and in space, to his fellow, must have come to 
man from the origin of civilisation ; but through what stages 
must it have passed before becoming embodied in a system at 
once so simple and ingenious as that of alphabetic writing ! 
Before inventing phonetic writing in general, man must have 
passed through the period of ideographic writing, and this is 
already an advance on another and prior method of repre- 
senting and communicating thought, a method much more 
simple, which may be called in a general way ihe use of symbolic 
objects and ninenionic marks. As typical of this use of sym- 
bolic objects we may mention the messages of the Malays 
of Sumatra, which arc formed of packets containing different 
objects ; small ciuantities of salt, pepper, betel, etc., having 
respectively the signification of love, hate, jealousy, etc. 
According to the quantity and arrangement of the objects 
in the packet the message serves to express such or such a 
feeling. This system attains its peifection in the Wampums 
of the Red Indians. These are either chaplets of beads of 
different colours fashioned from shells (Fig. 83, 7), also 
used as money, or embroideries made with the sanuJ 
beads on long ribbons forming kinds of belts, which have 

^ Lajartl, Bull. Soc. Authr. Baris, 1891, p. 469, and 1S92, p. 23. 

^ iM. Buchner, Kanienin, Lcipzii^, 1887; Andicc, Verh. Bcrl. Gcs. 
Anthr., 1888, p. 411; Bet/., Mitth. Borsckun^srciscKdcn dcut. Schutzgeb., 
vol. .\i., part i, 189S. 
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the value of diplomatic documents to the Indians.^ The 
staff-messages in use among the Melanesians, the Niam-Niams, 
the Ashantis, and the peasants of Lusatia and Silesia, etc., 
have the same signification. 'I'his is often a sort of passport 
or a summons ; the form of the staff, as well as the particular 
marks which it bears, are so many signs to make known the 
commands of the chief, or of the mayor, the order of the day 
for the assembly, etc. 

The notches which these staffs sometimes bear form a con- 
necting link with the mnemonic marks which the less civilised 
peoples have the habit of making on trees, on bits of bark, or 
pieces of wood. It is the first step towards writing properly 
so called. Little horn tablets bearing notches have been 
found in the sepulchral caverns of the (luaternary period at 
Aurignac (Dordogne). Even still the ICskimo, the Yakuts, 
the Ostiaks, the Macusis of Guiana, the Negroes of the west 
coast of Africa, the laotians, the Melanesians, the Micro- 
nesiaiiS, commonly make use of them to keep their accounts, 
or note simple facts ; they even continue in use among Euro- 
peans, as a survival of the old practice under the form of 
“ baker’s tallies,” 01 words to denote letters {Buchstak^ little 
staff of “beechwood,” in German), etc. Here, for instance, 
is the translation of what was conveyed by a notched tablet 
found by Harmand in a Laotian village attacked by a cholera 
epidemic (Fig. 27): 'i’wclve days from now (12 notches to the 
right) every man who shall venture to penetrate into our enclo- 
sure will remain a prisoner, or pay us four buffaloes (4 notches 
lower down) or twelve ticals (pieces of money) as ransom (12 
notches). On the other side, but doubtful, is the number of 
men (8), women (9), and children (ii) of the village.- 

An analogous rnnemotechnical object is the knotted cord^ 

^ See for details, 11 . Hale, “Lour Huron Wampum Records,” 

Ail/hr, tnsi.^ vol. xxvi., No. 3 (1887), and the interesting note of E. 1 >. 
T) lor at the end of this paper. Hamy, Gatene Americ, du Mtis. Trocaderc^ 
I’aris, 1S97, ri. I. 

“ Harmand, Mttn. Soc, An'.hro.^ I’aris, 2nd ser. , vol. ii., 1S75-S5, 
P- 339 - 
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which is met with among a great number of peoples, Ostiaks, 
Angola and Loango Negroes, Malagas!, A 1 funis pf the 
Celebes, etc. According to the number and colour of the 
cords, and the number of the knots which 
they bear, events past or to come are brought 
to mind, accounts of a bartering transactio'li 
^ kept, etc. Among the Micronesians of the 
Pelew Islands, when two individuals''’make an 
appointment with one another for a certain 
(late, each makes on a cord as many knots as 
there remain days to run. Undoing a knot 
each day and coming to the last knot at the 
I date of the appointment, they of necessity 
recall it. Accordin<j[ to Chinese tradition, the 
first inhabitants of the banks of the Hoang-ho, 
before the invention of writing properly so 
called, also made use of little cords knotted 
% . to notched staffs as mnemonic instruments. 
•| J besides, is not our practice of tying a knot 
j ^ in our handkerchief to remember something a 
^ J simple survival of these customs? The method 
^ of expressing certain events and certain ideas 
J by means of knots made in different ways and 

3 variously arranged has been carried to the last 

degree of perfection in the case of the qiiiptis 
t/) of the ancient Peruvians, d'he qiiipus are cord 
>3 rings to which are attached various little cords 
of different colours. On each of the.se little 
cords are found two or more knots variously 
formed, d'he Peruvian and Bolivian shepherds 
^ again make use of similar qufpus, but much less 
comjilicated, to keep accounts. Let us also 
note in the same order of ideas the different 
marks of ownership, of family relationship, of 
tribeship (the 'Jo ferns of the Red Indian.s, the Tam^efas 
of the Kirghiz, etc.), which it is the custom to put on 
weapons, dwellings, animals, and even the bodies of the 
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men (New Zealand). Hence are derived trade-marks and 
armorial bearings. 

J .astly, are not the pebbles bearing strokes printed in red, 
the number of which varies from one to nine, and several 
other signs {Fig. 28), found by M. Piette^ in the palaiolithie 
stations of the south of France, at Mas-d’Azil (Ariege), also 
► mnemonic objects? It has been asserted that they were 
playing di('ij, but the si/e of the pebbles is again.st this 
view. 



Fig. 28. — Coloured pieliisloric pebbles of the grotto of Mas-crAzil (Anej;e). 
I mid lA, two ^idcs of the same pebble; 2, pebble with ihiee 
marks; 3, pebble with four marks differently arranged. {After PicUc.) 

The nietliods which I have just mentioned are the 
precursors of true writing. This really only begins with 
drawings expressing a sequence of ideas, with picttn^niphy. 
Imperfect attempts at pictography are found in the drawings of 
the Melanesians, representing different events of their life; in 
certain rock-pictures of the JUishmen (h'ig. 64) and Australians. 
But already among the Eskimo, side by side with the simple 
representation of objects, certain figures arc seen to appear 
denoting action or relations between objects : this is the 
beginning of ideographic writing. Here, for example, is the 
gist of a hunting story engraved by an ICskimo of Alaska on 

^ PicUc, “Etude d’elhnugr. prehisl.,’’ V Anthropof^ic, i8y6, Nu. 4, 
p. 385. Article accompanied by an excellent folio atlas. 
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an ivory whip (Fig. 29). The first figure (1) represents 
the story-teller himself, his right hand making the^ gesture 
which indicates “1,” and his left, turned in the direction 
in which he is going, means “go.” Continuing our trans- 
lation, we read llie subsequent figures as follows: — (2) “in 
a boat” (paddle raised); (3) “sleep” (hand on the head) 
'‘'‘one night” (the left hand shows a finger); (4) “(on) an island 
with a hut in the middle” (the little point); (5) “I going 
(farther);” (6) “(arrive at) an (other) isle inhabited” (without 
a point); (7) “spend (there) hvo nights;” (8) “hunt with 
haipoon;” (9) “a seal;” (10) “hunt with bow;” (11) 
“return in canoe with another person” (tzvo oars directed 
bachvard)\ (12) “(to) the hut of the encampment.” As is 
evident, this ideograiihy bears a relation to the language of 
gesture. It might be thus assumed a priori that it is highly 

> 2 3 4 'J 0 7 « 9 10 II 12 

Fig. 29. — Journal of tlic voya;i;c of an Eskimo of Alaska. Example 
of pictography. ^Ajicr Malloy -Hoffmann.) 

developed among the Indians of North America, and as a 
matter of fact it is. The number of pictographs on tablets 
of wood, bits of bark, skins (often on those forming the tent), 
is enormous in every tiibe. These are mes.sages, hunting 
stories, songs, veritable annals embracing cycles of seventy, 
a hundred and more years (the latter bear the picturesque 
name of “winter tales’’).^ We may judge of the degree of 
development of this art among the Indians by the following 
example of a petition (Fig. 30) presented in 1849 
President of the United States by the Chippeway chiefs 
asking for the possession of certain small lakes (8) sithated in 
the neighbourhood of Lake Superior (10), towards which 

' S. Malleiy, “ Piclographs of the North American Indians/’ Fourth 
Rep. Bur, Ethn., 1882-83, Washington, 1884. By the same, “Picture 
Writing of the American Indians,” 1888-89, Tenth Rep. Bur, Elhn.^ 
1893. 
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leads a certain road (11). The petition is painted in 
symbolic^ colours (blue for water, white for the road, etc.) 
on a piece of bark. Figure i represents the principal 
petitioning chief, the totem of whose clan is an emblematic 
and ancestral animal (see Chapter VII.), the enme ; the 
anihials which follow arc the totems of his co-petitioners. 
Their eyes are all connected with his to express unity of 
view (6), their hearts with his to express unity of feeling. 
The eye of the crane, symbol of the principal chief, is more- 
over the point of departure of two lines: one directed towards 
the President (claim) and the other towards the lakes (object of 



Fig. 30 — Pclilion of Chippeway Indian^ to the President of the United 
States. Example of pictography. {After Sc hook raft.) 


claim). In the other pictographs the symbolism is carried yet 
further by the reproduction either of parts of the object for the 
object itself (head or footmarks for the whole animal, etc.), or 
by conventional objects for very complicated ideas. Thus the 
Dakotas indicate “a fight’’ by the sim])le drawing of two arrows 
directed against each other (Fig. 31, i); the Ojibways represent 
morning by the rising sun (2), “ nothing ” by the gesture of a 
man stretching out his arms despairingly (3), and “ to eat ” b) 
the gesture of the hand carried to the mouth (4), exactly as the 
ancient Mexicans and Egyptians have drawn it in their hiero- 
glyphics, or again, the natives of Easter Island (Fig. 31, 5) in 
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their rude attempt at ideographic writing on their “speech 
tablets.” ^ 'The writing of these tablets is but a series of 
mnemonic signs which succeed each other in hoiistrophcdon 
arrangement (see p. 142), being used for sacred and profane 
songs, or for magical rites. 

From a similar pictograi)hic method is derived the figurat’i've 
writing in hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, the Chinese, the 


->l ^ ^ F 

^ 1 ^34 



Kic. 31. — V''aiioiis .signs, uf symbolic luclugiapliy : i, war ; 
2, morning ; 3, nothing ; 4 and 5, to cat. 


iMe.xicans of the table-land of Anahuoc and their neighbours 
the Mayas of the i)eninsu]a of Yucatan. This mode of writing 
is a step in advance; certain figures have the phonetic 
value of the first syllable of the word which they repre- 
sent. It is the rebus or “iconomatic” system, as Brinton 
calls it. Thus the first words of the Lord’s Prayer arc repre- 

p OD t OP 

Flc. 32. -- Paternoster in Mexican hieroglyphics. 

sented in the Mexican code by the figures of a flag (Fig. 32) 
{pantii), a stone (AV/), the fruit of the Indian fig {pwchtli). 
and another stone the first syllables of which form 

pa-tc-noch te (Pater-noster).- The drawings not representing 
more than souiid.s, in this .species of writing there is a tendency 
to simplify thcMii, and thus we see the primitive figure being 
transformed into a conventional sign representing a sound, a 

^ Among the picscnt nalivch of Ka.stcr Fslaiul there arc only one or two 
who can decipher llie^e lal)lets — VV. Thomsion .Smith’-s Rep, U,S. Kaf, 
JMiis., 1889, p. 513. 

- Aubin, Ri 7 uc oi ieiitalc d AuicrUainc^ vol iii., p. 255. 
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syllabic. 1 'his transformation may be traced in the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics as well as in the cuneiform writing of the ancient 
Assyrians. In Chinese writing the same phenomenon has 
taken place, as is evident from Fig. 33, which represents the 
ancient hieroglyphics side by side with the modern — morning, 
r;*thc moon, 2; a mountain, 3; tree, 4; dog, 5: hor.se, h; 
man, 7. 'I'hcse characters, though simplified, have kept their 
first signifivalion corrcsj)onding to the; figure. 'Ehc' association 
of these figures with the i)urely phonetic signs constitutes one 
of the principal resources of Chinese writing, which enables 
homophonic word.s,^ etc., to be distinguished. 

Chinese characters have been adopted by only one people 
with an agglutinative language, the Japanese, who along with 

u Uj /K dt A 

' 2 ,? 4 5 7 

Eic. 33. — .A.n(Men( Chinese liicro^l) pliics (lop line), 

Modern (bottom line). 

these characters {/l/(U/a) use another method of writing 
which is syllabic. The Egyptians, speaking an inflectional 
language, had, on the contrary, to abandon hieroglyphic 
writing at an early period in order to pass on to syllabic 

^ The two hundred and fourteen “keys” or hicrogly[)hics comparable 
with the hieratic characters of Egypt —that is to say, idco;;ranis re[)rcscnt- 
ing categories of objects or symljolising general ideas -joined to a lliousand 
plionclic .signs, suffice by llieir combinations to convey a didinite sense to the 
scries of honiophonoiis hieroglyphics forming the forty-four thousand char- 
acters of Chinese handwriting. Thus the word or syllabic />a signities 
banana, war-chariot, scar, cry, etc. To distingui-.h the various ncceiUa- 
tions of the word, there must be joined to the jihonctic sign /<z (derivcil 
from a word the |)roper sense of wdiich has long been obliterated) the key 
of plants, or that ofiion, of diseases, of the mouth, according to the sense 
w'hich it is desired to give to it. The monosyllabic structure of Chinese 
lends itself admirably to this hieroglyphic writing. 
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writing and running characters (hieratic and demotic). It is 
supposed that from the Egyptian (hieroglyphic and hieratic) 
writing was derived tlie alphabet styled the Phoenician, the 
prototype of most of the alphabets of the world.^ 

The direction of the lines in writing is especially determined 
by the nature of the materials written upon. As long as It is 
a question of tracing on rocks, monuments, etc., there is ho 
dominant direction, and the signs arc disjxiscd, as in thepicto- 
graph, at hazard, in any direction whatever. Even the ancient 
Greeks wrote sometimes from right to left, sometimes from 
left to right, sometimes in “ boustrophedon ” — that is to say, 
alternately, in both directions, as oxen walk during ploughing. 

But from the lime people began to write on palm leaves, 
on bits of bark, on tablets, papyrus, [)apcr, it has been found 
necessary to choose a uniform direction. 

The brush of the Chinese determined the direction down- 
wards and from right to left, as for painting. The ancient Syriac 
estranghe/o was also written in the same way, but from left to 
right; this direction .still persists in Mongol writing, which 
is derived from it, while Arabic had transformed it into hori- 
zontal writing from right to left. And to-day certain peoples, 
for instance the Somalis, yet write Arabic downwards, and 
read it from right to left, turning over the leaf at 90“. Writing 
from right to left may have been favoured by the sacred custom 
of the Arabs placing themselves with their face to the east, the 
light coming from the right ; besides, contrary to what takes 
place with us, in Arabic writing tlie paper must be made to 
move from left to right with the left hand, while the right 
hand, which writes, remains motionless.^ 

’ The discovery by A. J. Evans of a special syllabic writing in the i.sland 
of Crete leads one to conjecture, on the contrary, that it was from this un- 
fortunate island that the first alphabet set out. This writing, more ancient 
than the Phnenicinn characters, is a direct derivative of pictography ; it 
is found again at Cyprus and in Asia Minor at the epoch of the /Kgean 
civilisation. — A. J. Evans, AV/. Brit. Ass., 1896, p. 914. 

^ C. Vogt, “L’Kcriture, etc,’’ AVr>. Scieni., 2nd half-year, p. 1221. 
Paris, 18S0. 
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The propagation of the different metliods of ancient and 
modern writing and their adoption by different peoples, are 
closely 'bound up with the religion and progress in civilisa- 
tion of these peoples. Thus the Mussulman world has 
adopted the Arabic writing; the Buddhists of the north, 
without distinction of race, hold in great esteem the sacred 
Thibetan characters, whilst those of the south venerate the 
Pali writing. The Mongol and Manchu alphabets are remains 
of the Uighuro-Nestorian influence and of the Syriac writing 
in Central Asia, as the Javanese alphabet is the remains of 
the civilising domination of the Hindus in Java. With the 
expansion of European colonisation the characters of the Latin 
alphabet become more and more prevalent; in Europe even, 
they tend to relegate to the second place the other characters 
(gothic, cyrilic, etc.). At the same time, new modes of writing 
are coming to the front, the telegraphic alphabet, stenography, 
precursors of a writing of the future, universal, international, 
simple, and rapid. 



CHAPTER V. 

II. — SOCrOf.OOICAL CHARACTERS. 


I. Materiat, Life: Alituettiaiiott: Gcopliagy — Anlliropoph.igy — Pre- 
paration of foods — Fire — Pottery — Grinding of corn — Stimulants and 
narcotics — Ifahitalion: Two ))riinilive fyj^es of dwellings — Permanent 
dwelling (hut) —Removable dwelling (tent) — Difference of origin of the 
materials emi)loyed in the two types — Villages — Furniture — Heating 
and lighting ■— Nakedness and modesty — Ornament pre- 
cedes dress — Head-dress — Fthnic mutilations — Tatt«)oing — Girdle, 
necklace, and garland the origin of all dress — Manufacture of garments 
— Spitming and weaving — of existence : tools of primitive in- 
dustry — Hunting — Fishing — Agriculture — Domestication and rearing 
of animals 


I. MATERIAL LIFK. 

Alimentation . — The first and most imperious preoccupation 
of man at all times is the search for food. Tt is therefore 
natural that we should begin our brief account of sociological 
characters with those relating to this preoccupation. 

In tropical countries man finds in nature without effort 
edible plants in sufficient quantity for his support. It is said 
that in the island of Ceram a single sago-tree will yield what 
will nourish a man for a whole year. 

In temperate ('ountries there are also not wanting vegetable 
species which, with only slight effort on man’s part, produce 
nutritive substances. The animal world also supplies every- 
where a great variety of .species suitable for food. 'J’hcse, for 
the most jiart, belong to the division of vertebrates or mollusc's; 
however, certain of the arthropods (crustaceans, insect.s, etc.), 

144 
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crhinoclcrms (sea- urchins), nay, even worms (large eartli- 
worms (^f China, Tonkin, and Melanesia), also furnish their 
contingent to human gluttony. 

The mineral kingdom contributes only salt, which, however, 
is unknown to certain tribes, as, for example, the Veddahs 
(SaVazin), the Somalis (T^apiccpie), etc. Besides, according to 
Bunge, ^ peoples whose food is almost exclusively animal (as is 
the case of* the Veddahs, Eskimo, etc.) never eat salt, while 
those whose chief food is of vegetable origin experience an 
irresistible need for this condiment, probably because of the 
insufficiency of mineral substances in plants. 

Perhaps also to this need of sup])lying the deficiency of mineral 
substances (calcareous or alkaline salts) is due the habit of 
eating certain earthy substances-- kaolin, (lay, limestone. 
Geophagy has, in fact, been observed in all parts of the 
world: in Senegal (the earth called ‘‘konak”), in Persia 
(argillaceous earth from Nichaimr and the saline steppes of 
Kirman, composed of carbonate of magnesia and chalk),'*^ 
and especially in the Asiatic archipelago, in India, and South 
America. In the markets of Java are sold little sejuares or 
figures in baked clay (“ampo” in Javanese) which are much 
valued, especially by pregnant women.^ In Calcutta are sold 
similar products, and in several towns of Peru hawkers offer 
for sale little figures in edible earth. The Indians of Bolivia 
eat a white clay, a kind of kaedin called “pasa.’^ * 'J'he Whites 
settled in South America are likcwi.se addicted to geophagy. 
Women assert that the eating of earth gives a delicate com- 
plexion to the face, d'he same custom has also been 
pointed out among women in several ('ountries of Europe, 
more especially in Spain, where the sandy clay which is 

- Bunge, Lehrbitch physiol. Choniic^ 2n(l ed., p. 1 10, Lc'ip/ig, 1S96. 

“ Goebel, Bull. Ac. Sc. Si. Bclcnh.j vol. v, (1861), p. 397, and Scbinidt, 
ibid., vol. xvi. (1871), p. 203. 

Wilken, Ver^clijh. Volkeuk. v. Ned Jml., p. 89, Leyden, 1893; 
Science et N'al lire, Paris, 18S5, ist half-year, p. 393. 

^ T. Gautier, ‘‘.Sur unc certainc argilc blanche, etc.,” Acles de la Soc. 
Sclent, dll Cliili^ vol. v. (1895), pt. i to 3, Santiago, 1895. 
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used for making the “alcarrazas” is especially in vogue as an 
edible earth."^ 

We must now pass on to speak of another food — human flesh. 
Anihropoplui\:y is much less general than is usually believed. 
Many peoples have been wrongly accused of this crime against 
humanity by travellers who have liad neither the time nor the 
means necessary to verify the fact, and by writers wk.o here 
formed a hasty generalisation from isolated facts. ^ 

Cannibalism has also been too hastily inferred from the 
observation of fac'ts like ‘‘head-hunting,” or the practice of 
adorning houses with human skulls and bones. As with 
human sacrifices, these are perhajis survivals of ancient 
cannibalism, but not proofs of its existence at the present 
time. 

Besides, it must be noted that most of the statements of 
authors have reference to bygone times, which would load us 
to suppo.se that anthropophagy is a custom tending to dis- 
a[)pear among all peoples, even among those who have not 
been converted to one of the religions whose dogmas con- 
demn this practice (( Jiri.‘;tianily, Buddhism, worship of 
Riamba in Africa,-' Islamism, etc.). 

It appears from the very (‘ons('ientious work of P. Bergc- 
mann,'^ that actually the only regions of the world where 
anthropophagy has been really proved to exist are Oceania 
(including the Asiatic Archipelago), Central Africa, and 
Southern Amerii'a. 

'Che Battas of Sumatra, the natives of the Solomon Islands, 
of New Britain, and of ceilain i^^lands of the New Hebrides, 
as well as a large niimU-r of Australian tribes, are known as 

^ IlellwTild, EtluKv^r. p. l68, Lci])zig, 1S91. 

Tims, mcicly from a p]lra^e heard hoin the lips of a Euegian hoy 
by Byron, and rojirodured in the loj'i 7 i;e of the Bcai^lc hy Darwin, the 
Eiicgians liave until the present time been aceii.sed of cannibalism, and 
yet no observer living months and years among tliese .savages has been 
able to veiify the e.xi.dence of this custom, in sjute of all efforts to dis- 
ccn’cr it. 

Wis.smann, Im inneren Afrikas^ p. 152, Leijv.ig, 1SS8. 

* r. Bergemann, Verbrcitung iL An hropoph.^ Bresliu, 1S93. 
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incorrigible cannibals. We can speak less confidently as to 
the oth%r inhabitants of Oceania. Dyaks, Fijians, New Cale- 
donians, Karons of New Guinea, seem to have abandoned 
cannibalism. In South America positive facts abound con- 
cerning the anthropophagy of the Arovaques and certain 
Indians of Columbia, the Botociidos and some other Brazilian 
tribes; but for the rest of the continent they resolve them- 
selves into*the statements of ancient travellers or to the report 
of survivals. On the other hand, Central Africa appears to be 
the chief seat of anthropophagy. It is of frecpicnt occurrence 
among the Niam-Niams, the Monbuttus, the Bandziris, and 
other tribes of the River Ubangi, as well as among the tribes 
of the Congo basin, the Basangos, the Manyuema, the tribes 
of Kassai, etc. We have likewise genuine proofs enough for the 
Fans of French Congo and certain tribes of the Benguelas. In 
general, cannibalism aj)j)ears to be unknown in Africa beyond 
the tenth degree of latitude to the north and south of the 
Equator. 

Cannibalism is practised for three reasons : ncc'cssity, 
gluttony, superstition. 

Necessary Anlhi opophay;y may take place in consecjuence of 
the want of animal food, as in Australia, or in consc([uencc 
of accidental circumstances (shipwreck, famine), as it may 
occur even among civilised peoples ; but this kind of 
cannibalism is as rare as that which is attributable to g/uifojiy. 
It is said, however, tiiat the Melanesians of tlie Solomon 
Islands, the New Hebrides, and New Britain hunt man 
merely to satisfy their taste for human flesh. The Niam- 
Niams pursue the same kind of sport not only for the 
flesh, but for the human fat which they utilise for lighting 
purposes. Various tribes of the Ubangi buy slaves or captuie 
men separated from their fellows in order to fatten them up 
and eat them afterwards; sometimes, to improve the flavour 
of this kind of meat, the carcasses are left to soak in water; 
similar facts have been observed among the Manyuema. 
However that may be, the majority of cases of cannibalism may 
be explained by superstitions beliefs. There is especially a 
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belief in the possibility of appropriating the virtues and the 
qualities of a man by eating the whole or certain pottions of 
liis body — the heart, the eyes^ the liver. Sometimes drinking 
the blood of the victim is regarded as sufficient.^ 

Of the three causes which I have just enumerated the first 
two are probably the remains of downright anthropophagy — 
that is to say, of the habit of eating one’s relatives and especially 
one’s offspring just the same as any other flesh, as it exists among 
many animals, 'fhe Australians, for example, are known to 
eat their children which they have killed for other reasons 
(restriction of progeny). 

R. S. Steinmet/- has thought it possible to bring together all 
these cases of anthropophagy under the name of “endocanni- 
balism,” or the practice of eating parents and relatives. He 
mentions a great number of tribes in which this practice 
exists alone or combined with ‘‘exocannibalism,” that is to .say 
the habit of eating the flesh of strangers?. This second sort of 
cannibalism, much more widely diffused, however, than endo- 
cannibalism, is alone amenable to moral, religious, or social 
ideas, while endocannibalism is but the remains of a natural 
state of primitive man, the residue of instincts which still 
stirred his soul at the period when he wandered solitary through 
the virgin forests without realising the possibility of forming 
any social group whatever.^ 

Ritual anthropophagy persists for a considerable length of 
time, and may accord with a relatively developed civilisation. 
The llattas, the Monbuttus, the Niam-Niams, are tribes 

^ Among ihe Kalcbus of Central Africa (between Lomami and Lukassi, 
6® lat. S.) the whole of tiic body is eaten with the exception of the fingers, 
which arc left untouched from a fear of disease “which retires to them as 
llic last place of refuge” (Wissniann). 

“ R. S. .Slcinmel/, “ h'ndocannibalisinus,” Mittheihoigcit dcr Afithro/ol, 
Gt'se/. in vol xwi. (xvi.), pt. 1-2, 1S96. 

It seems to me that .Stcinmelz’s theory encounters a great difficulty in the 
fact that anthroi)t)i)hagous peoples (for example, certain Australian tribes) 
avoid eating relatives, with the exception of infants; the clans exchange 
one with another the bodies of their dead in order that each may only eat 
individuals unrelated to it. 
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almost half civilised; one has a well-developed method of 
writing and a style of ornament, the others have a fairly ad- 
vanceef social organisation. As a survival, anthropophagy 
manifests itself not only in the practice of cutting off the heads 
(Dyaks) in human sacrifices, but also in a multitude of 
rdigious or superstitious practices among a great number of 
even civilised peoples. The belief in the supposed curative 
properties^of human flesh, especially that of executed criminals, 
is still in full force in China, ^ and was so in Europe in ancient 
times and in the Middle. Ages; the Salic law forbade the magical 
practices associated with anthropophagy. 'To drink from the 
skull of an enemy was a very widespread custom in Asia and 
Europe, and even until the beginning of this century the 
remains of the skull of a hanged criminal figured among the 
remedies in the pharmacopoeias of Central Europe. 

Preparaiion of Foods. — 'I'here is no people on earth which 
eats all its food quite raw, without having subjected it to pre- 
vious preparation. Some few northern tribes, the I'Ekimo, 
the Chukchi, eat, it is true, reindeer’s flesh and fish quite 
raw, but they cut these up, prepare dried provisions from them, 
and moreover they cook their vegetable food. 

Food is prepared by cutting it into jiieccs, subjecting it to a 
fermentation, moistening it, triturating it, and especially by 
exposing it to the action of fire. 

No tribe exists, even at the bottom of the scale of civilisation, 
which is not to-day acijuainted with the use of fire., and as far 
back as we can go into prehistoric times we find material traces 
of the employment of fire (cinders, charcoal, pieces of worn-out 
pyrites, cracked flint, etc.). However, the preservation of 
fire produced by the natural forces (conflagrations, lightning, 
volcanoes, etc.) must have preceded the production of fire 
(Broca, Von den Steinen). Most of the forces of nature trans- 
formable into heat - light, electricity, motion, and chemical 
affinity — have been turned to account by man in the production 
of fire with more or less success. Kindling flame by concentrat- 

^ Schlcgcl, “ Festgahe tijuppl. Nu. to vul. ix. !nUnia\ 

Archiv. fur ElJuio^r.y i8y6). 
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ing the solar light with bi-convex glasses and mirrors, mentioned 
from the remotest anti(iuity, could never have become general. 
It is the same with electricity. On the other hand, motion and 
chemical affinity have been at all times, and still arc, pre- 
eminently the two productive forces of fire. Motion is utilised 
in three different ways : by the friction of two pieces of wood, 
by the striking together of two pieces of certain mineral sub- 
stances, or by pneumatic compression. 'The last method is 
little used ; it has been observed among the Dyaks of Borneo 
and in Burma. It is based on the principle of the pneumatic 
tindcr-box of our scientific demonstration rooms. But the two 

other modes of utilising 
motion are still in general 
use among all savage 
peoples.^ 

A little red-hot ember 
capable of setting fire to 
certain .substances (tinder, 
down, dry grass, etc.) may 
be obtained either by 
rubbing together two pieces 
of wood, or by sawing 
one across the other, or by 
turning the end of one in a 
little hole made in the other. 
Hence, three ways of making fire by friction, each having a 
well-defined geographical area. 'J'he first way (simple rubbing), 
the most primitive and the least ea.sy, is employed especially in 
Oceania. It consists in rubbing a little stick of hard wood, 
bending it downward, against a log of soft wood held between 
the knees (Fig. 34). A little channel is thus hollowed out of 
the log, and in the end the operator succeeds in obtaining 
incandc\scent particles of pulverised wood, which gather at the: 
bottom of the channel, lie has only to throw in a little dry 
grass or tinder and to blow upon it to obtain the flame. 

^ \V. lloiujh, “The Mfthotls of l-'iic-iiiaking,” Ref^ort of the U,S. 
National Musciini for p. 95. Wasliingloii, 1891. 



Fic. 34. — Mclliod of fiic-inaking by 
rubljing. [After IJoitgh,) 
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'rhe method (Fig. 35) is employed by the Malays and 

by somg Australian tribe.s, ns well as in Ihirma and India. A 
piece of bamboo split longitudinally is sawn with the cutting 
edge of another piece of bamboo until the sawdust becomes 
hot and sets fire to the tinder on which, it falls. 



The f7v/r/ijijr or rofafory nu'thod (h'ig. 36), whicli consists 
in turning the end of a fragment of wood supported on the 
surface of another fragment, is the 
most generally used. It is met 
with among Negroes, the Indians 
of North and South Amcaica, the 
Chukchi, in certain regions of 
India, etc. . 'fhe most primitive 
apparatus consists of a log or board 
of soft wood, held horizontally with 
the feet, on which is placed the blunted 
I)oint of a cylindrical .stick of hard 
wood. Twirling the stick rapidly 
between the hands in both direction.s, 
a little hole is hollow’cd and the dust 
of the wood which gathers around the 
point becomes incandescent. It is thus that some tribes of 
Zulus and of Australians, the Ainus, etc., make fire. 

But to this primitive a]')|)aratus imi)ortant improvements 
are made among other populations, especially among the 
Redskins and the Eskimo. The hole in a horizontal board is 



Ek;. 56.- McUukI of lirc- 
iiuiKiiii; by twirling ainung 
the Kalirs, [Aflcr iraO(/.) 
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hollowed out beforehand, then a communication is made 
between this hole and one of the vertical faces of the board 
by a channel through which escapes to the outside the 
woody powder produced by rubbing, in the form of little 
incandescent cylinders, which falls on the tinder. As 
to the upright stick, different contrivances are fitted to it 'to 
render its motion more rapid and more regular, 'riius the 
Eskimo wind round it a cord which is drawn . alternately 
in both directions in this case the upper end of the stick is 
held by an assistant or by the operator himself. They ap[)ly 
also to these apparatus a mouth-drill, etc. 

The second method of obtaining fire, that of striking fo^^elher 
two pieces of iron pyrites or two jiicccs of flint, or flint against 
pyrites, must, like the first, have been known from the most 
remote [icriod. To-day it is only emjiloyed by some few back* 
ward tribes — Fuegians, Eskimo, Aleuts. With the knowledge 
of iron, which replaced pyrites, the true “flint and steel” 
was invented; it very quickly superseded in Europe and Asia 
the production of fire by friction, as, in its turn, it has been 
superseded by aiiparatus utilising the chemical affinity of 
different bodies (matches). 

But the old proc:csscs survive in traditions, in religion. 
Thus the present Brahmins of India obtain fire for religious 
ceremonies by the friction of two sticks, in front of shojis 
where English matches are sold; it is still by friction that the 
Indians of America, amply provided with matches, procure fire 
for the sacred festivals. Even in Europe, in Great Britain, 
and in Sweden, at the beginning of this century the fire 
intended for superstitious uses (to preserve animals and people 
against contagious diseases) was kindled by rubbing together 
two pieces of wood. This practice was forbidden by a decree, 
dating from the end of last century, in the .same district of 
Jonkoping whence to-day are sent forth by millions the famous 
Swedish matches.- 

^ An apparatus of this sort was in use half a century ago among Polish 
peasant.s {Globus^ vul. lix. , 1S91, p. 3S8). 

“ Tylor, AtUhropjlogy^ p. 262. 
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The long and difficult processes of obtaining fire compel 
savage tribes to preserve it as one of the most precious things. 
Almost everywhere it is to women that the care is committed. 
Among the Australians, women who let the lire go out are 
punished almost as severely as were the Roman vestals of old. 
T4ie I^apuans of Astrolabe Eay (New Guinea) prefer to go 
several leagues in search of fire to a neighbouring tribe than to 
light anotl]er .(Miklukho-Maclay). The preparation of “new 
fire” among a great number of tribes, especially in America 
and Oceania, is celebrated with festivals and religious cere- 
monies.^ 

-Fire, once discovered, heat, light, and at the same 
time the means of rendering a great variety of foods more 
digestible, were artificially assured to man. but it is some- 
what difficult to roast a piece of meat in the fire, especially 
when there is not a metal skewer at hand, as was the case with 
primitive man. So, at an early stage, he tried to find some 
method of cooking his food, especially fruits. lie heated 
stones in the open fire, and with these stones he cooked his 
meat and vegetables. 'The process is still in use to-day among 
tribes unacquainted with pottery. Thus the Polynesians before 
their “civilisation” by Kuropeans proceeded in the following 
way to cook their food. Stones heated in the fire were put at 
the bottom of a hole dug in the ground; upon these stones was 
spread a layer of leaves, on which were plaixd the fruit of the 
bread-tree, then a fresh layer of leaves and other heated stones; 
care being taken to cover the whole with leaves and earth. In 
half-an-hour a delicious dish was drawn out of the hole.- 

Among most savage Indonesians food is cooked in bamboo 
vessels filled with water, in which heated stones have been 
previously plunged. This method of cooking with stones is 
also in use at the two extreme points of America, among the 
^ A certain iiiodcralion must nevertheless be observed in the ex])lanation 
of myths and practices in which fire is concerned. See on this subject an 
intelligent though somewhat exaggerated critiejue by E. Veckenstedt, 
“Das wilde, heilige und Gebraurhsfeuer, ” Zeitschr. fur Natunviss.^ vol. 
Ixvi., j). 1 91, Lciiizig, 1893. 

' O. Mason, of Invention^ p. 158, London, 1895 
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Indians of Alaska and the Fucgians. It is even used in 
lCuro[)e among the Serbian and Albanian mountaineers^^ 

Uul real cooking, even of the simplest sort, is only 
[)ossible with the existence of foitery^ the manufacture of which 
must have followed closely on the discovery of a method of 
obtaining fire, for no example is known of unbaked pottery. “ 
d'herc are still peoples unacajuainted with this art, such as the 
Australians and the Fucgians, but the absence of it is^not always 
the sign of an inferior degree of civilisation, as we may see 
in the l^olyncsians before the arrival of l^uroi)eans, and also 


ric. 57. — l>aik vessel, used 
by lnKjuois Indians. {After 
Cushiir ^. ) 


I'kj. 3<S. —Type of fro([uois 
c.arthL'n vessel, moulded on 
llie bark vase of Fig. 37. 
{After Cushiu».) 


the present Mongols, whose cooking utensils consist of iron, 
wooden, and leather vessels, for pottery which easily breaks 
would be an encumbrance in nomadic life. 

The most primitive pottery is made without the potter’s 
wheel. In its manufacture we may admit, with Otis Mason, ^ 
three special methods of working. Afofe/liiig- by hand; mould- 
ing to an exterior or interior mould, usually a basket or other 
object of wicker woik, which burns away aftervyards in the 
baking (Figs. 37 and 38); and lastly, a method of proceeding 
which may be called o i ling in clay. Fong strings of clay are 
^ Glib Mason, loc. cit., i). 15S. 
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taken and rolled so as to form a cone or a cylinder, or any 
other form of the future pot, then the sides are made even. 

'The Aihi Indians of New Mexico begin this work in a little 
basket-dish (Lig. 39), which shows the connection of this 
method with that of moulding, whilst the Wolofs, whom I 
have seen working in the same way, as well as the Kafirs (Lig. 
135, to the left), have only as a base to work upon a clay disc or 
a wooden pgrringer, moulding being unknown to them. But in 
both cases this mode of manufacture is already a step towards 
pottery formed by the wheel, only instead of the clay it is the 
hand of the workman which turns, naturally much more 



Flc.. 39. — Making of pullciy wilhoul wheel l)y the Zuhi Iiulians 
(coiling mctlutd). {Af/er Citshinc^,) 

slowly. Besides, the primitive wheel, that is to say, a disc or 
a board set in motion by the hand, sometimes without a pivot, 
as still seen in China, does not revolve witli the dizzy speed of 
the true wheel, the construction of which is an adaptation of 
the general processes of the transmission of forces by means of 
levers and wheels. 

In regard to pottery it must be noted that its manufacture is 
left almost exclusively to women among most of the tribes of 
America, while it is entrusted without distinction to men and 
women in Africa. 

Grinding of Coni. — W'e need not dwell on the means of 
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preparing food independently of the action of fire (milk and 
its products, pemmican, etc.); they vary infinitely. Let us 
deal briefly, however, with the method of preparing grain. 
Many peoples are unacquainted with flour : they eat the grain 



tie. 40. Primitive harvest, the women (Shoshones) gathering 
wild grain. {After PoivellJ) 

either roasted or cooked, as we do still the most anciently 
known pcrhtq)s of tlie graminacecT, rice and millet. In the 
primitive state of agriculture certain tribes of North America 
:ombined in one single operation the threshing, winnowing, 
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and roasting of grain. After being triturated between the 
bands, tj;ic grain is thrown into a basket-dish (Fig. 40) in which 
are red-hot stones; the straw burns, the husk comes off and 
partly burns too, whilst the grain is being roasted. 

From the time when some intelligent man perceived when 
crushing a grain of corn, perhaps by chance, between two 
stones, that flour might supply a more delicate food than 
roasted grain,* the art of the miller was discovered. There 
are three ways of preparing flour: pounding in a mortar, 
trituration on a flat surfiicc, and true grinding by means of 
a mill turned by the hand or other motor power — animals, 
water, wind, steam. 

d'he mortar, used by a great number of savage or half- 
civilised tribes to crush not only grain but also the roots of 
starchy plants, cassava, yam, etc., must have been known for a 
very long time. Its most primitive form is met with among 
the Indians of North America—a block of granite or sandstone 
in which a cavity has been made, with a piece of porous rock, 
almost cylindrical, for the pestle. In Africa and Oceania the 
mortar and pestle are of wood. Almost everywhere the 
pounding is done by women. The rudest hand-milLs, such 
as arc met with among the Arabs, the Kabyles, the Hush men, 
are made of a round stone pierced in the centre, turned on 
another stone by means of a handle passing through the hole. 
Incisions on the triturating surface of the millstone is not 
found as yet in these primitive machines. 

The preservalum of food is known to a great number of 
savage and half-civilised tribe.s. The F^skimo preserve their 
meat by means of cold, many fisher peoples resort to salting, 
the art of jirejiaring true jicmmican by enclosing the food in a 
mass of grease or honey is known to the Veddahs of Ceylon, to 
Negroes, etc. 

Stimulants.— most savage peoples special fermented 

beverages are found: “koumi.ss,” or fermented mare’s milk, 
among the Turco-Mongols; bamboo beer among the Moi's 
of French Indo-China; millet or eleusine beer among the 
Negroes; sago-juice wine among the populations of the coast 
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of the Indian Ocean — Dravidians (Idg. 81 ), Indonesians, 
Malays; derived from the juice of the agave, 

among the Mexicans of the high table-lands. 1 must lastly 
mention “kava,” the national beverage of the Polynesians, 
concocted fiom the juice of the leaves of a pepper-plant {Piper 
met1iysiiciim\ which is made to ferment by means of the ptyalin 
of the saliva, these leaves being previously chewed in com- 
pany, each s[)itting out his “(piid” into the comVnoti dish. 

The distillation of fermented licpiids for the purpose of 
obtaining alcohol is known to most semi-civilised peoples. We 
need but instance the “arka’’ of the Turco-Mongols derived 
from “koumiss,*’ the arrack of the (.'hinese and Japanese, etc. 

Among the stimulants, tonics, narcotics, drugs, etc , other 
than fermented beverages, and tea, coffee, and chocolate of 
international fame, must be mentioned the kola nut used as a 
stimulant on a large scale in the whole of Western Africa; the 
“mate” {Ilex para<e;nayensis) taking the place of tea in a large 
portion of South America; different roots and certain fish 
(like the Pistularia scrrala of Java)^ used by way of aphro- 
disiacs; lastly, the “coca” of the Peruvians and Polivians 
{Eritlrnwylon coca)^ the leaves of which taken as an infusion 
plunge you, says Mantegazza, in the most delicious dreams, 
while pulverised and chewed with lime they only act as a 
stimulant. It is possible that the chewing of beiel or siri^ that 
is to say, areca jialm nut mixed with shell lime and wrapped 
in a leaf of betel {Chavica hetle\ produce the same effect; but 
this liabit aiipears to be induced by hygienic considerations in 
regard to the mouth. However that may be, the chewing of 
betel nut, inseparable from Malaysian civilisation, always has 
a tendency to blacken the teeth of peoples addicted to it.'-^ 

^ Internatioii. Ai ch. fiir FJhuo;^raphit\ vol. ix., pt. 3, Leyden, 1S96. 

Rcvitc scieuiifujitc, IVS92, ist half-year, p. 145. It is also from hygieni,': 
considerations in regard to ilie inouih that many peoples of India and the 
Negroes of Senegal chew conllnually the diied ro( 4 s of different plants 
reputed antiseptic. In Siheria and in llie east of Russia the chewing of 
pine resin (“sera”) has prohalily the same origin. The habit of chewing 
tobacco is only common among European sailors and among the Javanese 
and Chukclii. 
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The practice of tobacco smoking, universal at the present 
day, o^Iy spread into Europe in the sixteenth century. In 
the primitive home of this plant, America, the Indians smoke 
moderately, although the pipe with them plays a ceremonial 
part (“the calumet of peace,” etc.). 'The pipe, which in 
liTiiropc is yielding place to the cigar, is still held in great 
honour throughout the whole of Asia, where ethnographeis 
point out. more than 150 ethnic varieties of this object, 
without counting the numerous forms of “narghile.” The 
cigarette appears to be of Malay origin.'^ The habit of 
smoking opium, which so speedily becomes an invincible 
passion, tends at the present day to spread wherever Chinese 
influence penetrates: in Corea, Indo-China, etc. 

The practice of smoking haschish, a product of Indian hemp 
{Cannabis Indica)^ is localised in Persia and Asia Minor; 
but it is found also among the JIaluba Negroes of the Congo 
basin, who attach to it a great importance from the politico- 
religious point of view 

Not satisfied with eating, drinking, inhaling by the mouth, 
and chewing stimulants, man absorbs them too by the nose. 
The habit of taking a pinch of snuff, formerly the fashion in 
the best society of Europe, seems now to be relegated to the 
lower classes. Put among several of the bantu Negroes of 
Uganda, of the Cameroon.s, and the east coast of Africa, snuff- 
taking (introduced by Europeans?) is still in great honour, and 
Kafirs in high positions carry cocpiettishly very small snuff- 
boxes in the lobe of their ears. Instead of snuff, the Mura 
Indians of the Lower Amazon take “ jiarica,” a very stimulating 
powder, which is derived from the dry seeds of a vegetable 
called “ Inga.” 'Phe stuff is taken by two persons together, 
during the festival of the ripening of the Inga. One of these 
Indian braves puts the parica into a tube and puffs it into the 
nose of his companion.*^ 

As Letourncaii judiciously observes, the chief motive for 

^ Hcllwald, RossehpnuigCy etc., p. 206 

11 . Bates, Na/iiralisi ofi . . Atnazotts^ vol. i., p. 331, London, 1S63. 

Letourneau, Sociolo^ie, p. 44, Paris, 18S0. 
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the use of various druRS and stimulants all over the eartli is the 
desire experienced by every human being to emancipate him- 
self, if even for a moment, from the ordinary conditions of 
existence. He is only too happy to be able to find at pleasure, 
in the midst of the fatigues, the annoyance^ and the miseries of 
daily life, a moment of forgetfulness, the semblance of refuge. 

HahUatiotu — The natural shelters— caverns, overhanging 
rocks, holes in the ground, thick foliage, hollow.,trunks of 
trees, etc.- must have been utilised by primitive man as places 
of abode. Hut wliich of these sliclters served as a model 
for the first artificial dwellings? Not the cavern, for even now 
it is made use of just as it is by ('ivilised populations in 
China, 'Kunisia, Afghanistan, and even K'rance, in the valley of 
the Cher, llesides, with the exception, ])erhaps, of the huts 
of the Eskimo, half underground and covered with a dome of 
ice blocks, constructions in mineral substances arc scarcely 
found among savage peoples.^ Substances of vegetable origin 
were those first utilised for fixed habitations (hut, etc.), and 
substances derived from animals for dwellings which could be 
carried.*^ 

'J'hc huf, which is the prototype of the fixed habitation, is 
derived probably from the screen formed of a scries of branches 
stuck in the ground, as one sees it still among the Austra- 
lians. Sometimes this screen is constructed of large palm- 
leaves resting against crossed branches, as for example 
among the Veddahs of Ceylon, Andamanese, the Botocudos, 
and other Indians of Brazil, d'he leafy branches of these 
screens had but to be arranged in the form of a circle or in 
two parallel rows, their tojis joined together, the interstices 

1 The beatcn-cailh and sun-dried clay structures of the Sudan, of 
Turkestan, and Mexico are of “.secondary formation’'; they are derived 
prol)al)ly from the .straw huts, a.s we shall .see further on. 

“ We call every habitation “ fi.xcd ” which has not l)ecn constructed with 
the view of being removed, however light and imperfect it h.c. Thus, the 
rude lull whii'h tlie Fuegian .abandons so readily is nevcrtlicless a fi.ved 
habitation, wliilst the lent of the Kirghiz, a much more complicated 
structure, and far more comfortable, must nevertheless he classed 
among movable habitalion.s. 
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Stopped up with grasses, moss, and bark, in order that the 
frail slielter might he transformed into a stronger dwelling, a 
better protection against the inclemcncic.s of the weather. 'I’he 
form which this primitive dwelling was thus obligc‘d to take 
dei)ended then, befoia; everything else, on the arrangeiiuaU of 
the* branches of the screen: if put in the form of a circ'le 
the hut became conical provided the branc'hes used in its 
construction^were rigid and but little s[)rcad out (I’liegians) ; 
hemispherical, cupola-shaped, if they were flexible and leafy 
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fortable, having roof and walls, '\ his was probably the origin 
of the hive-shaped huts of the Zulu Kafirs (Fig. 41), and the 
cylindrical, conical-roofed huts of the Ovanipos (Fig. 42), and 
the Ciauls of the time of Qesar. Straw entering into the'com- 
position of the roof, and sometimes even the body of these 
dw*ellings, they may be styled sfm 7 u liuls or lhalched huts. As 
to the quadrangular huts, they are transformed iii the same 
manner into those little houses so characteristic of the Muchi- 
kongos, of French Congo and the coast of (iuinea.^ Among 
the peoples inhabiting the shores of the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, from the Kamtchadales and the Indians of the north- 
west of America to the Maoris and the natives of Madagascar, 
the quadrangular houses are erected on poles even when they 
are far from water. The materials of which they are con- 
structed are bamboos, reeds, and palm-leaves.'-^ 

In order to give solidity to the straw and reed-built wall.s, 
it must have been necessary at an early period to plaster them 
over with potter’s earth (Senegal, palafittes of the bronze age in 
Europe). In very dry countries it was seen that lumps of clay 
were able of themselves to form sufficiently solid walls, and 
this observation has led naturally enough to the making of 
sun-dried bricks, which were known to the Babylonians, to- 
the Egyptians, and arc still used to-day in the Sudan, in 
Turkestan, and Mexico. 

Alovable Habitations. — F>om the moment when the tired 
hunter of primitive times fell asleep beneath the skin of a wild 
beast spread out on two or three poles, and folded it up on the 
morrow to carry it away with him in his wanderings, the tent 
was invented. Skins continued to be the best material for its 
construction until the invention of felt and stuffs, plaited or 
woven of a sufficient breadth. Bark has only been used 

^ L. llt).scl, “ Die Rechlcckigc ScluagilaclihiUlc MiUclafrikns,*' 

1894, vol. xxvi., pp. 341, 3G0, ami 378, with map. 

There arc many other types of dwellings peculiar to different regions; 
the reed-hiiilt houses of I.oh Nor (Kastern Turkedan), the I'innish houses 
derived from semi-underground structures, the dwellings of the Caucasian ^ 
mountaineers, etc. 
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exceptionally, in Siberia for example, and for summer tents only 
(Fig. 43). Fik(.‘ the luit, the lent may be circular,, conical 
(Indians of North America), cupola-shaped (Kafirs), or quad- 
rangular in the form of a prismatic roof (Thibetans, (lypsics). 
"J'he last-mentioned of these forms has not been improved 
on, and the Arab tent of the pre.sent day, which derived 



Fic,. 43. -Siiinincr IimU nf Tungu/ -^fanc^;rc.s, of l)ircli-trcc 
bark (exceptional lyjie). 

from it, differs from its prototyj)e only in its dimensions and 
the awning set iq) at the entrance. On the other hand, the 
two circular fortns have been improved on by the use of pieces 
of wattling instead of poles, and felt instead of skins. The tent 
has thus become a comfortable dwelling, the best suited to the 
life of half-civilised nomads, a real house with a roof, conical 
ill the “ Glier” of the Mongols (Fig. 44), almost hemispherical 
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YiG. 44.—“ Ghei- or lent of the Kalmuhs of A:>trakan, part being raised in order to show- 
framework and interior. {Photo. S. Sommie?'.) 
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in tlio. “ Vourtt;’' of llu‘ Kir^hiz.^ 'I'liis clwcllinL^ of ihc nomads 
has even served as a model for the permanent wooden liabita- 
tions of the tribes of the \'enisei or Altai, d'heir wooden house 
has a ground-])lan of hexagonal or octagonal form, imitating 
the circular yourte or felt tent (Fig. 45), and it is only little by 



I''ie.. 45. ~1 lc\ai;uiuil huiisc nf iu»ii roviui^ Allaiaiis, ronsUuclcd in 
iniiiiUiDn i)f llie k*lt U-iU of the nomads, [After Widnnlscv.) 


little, under Russian inlluenee, that it is transformed into a 
four-sided house.- 'Khe ‘‘ mazankis ” of the Telouts of Siberia 

' Tlii> IcMil lias iiL'vtT, ns a ooneral jiilo, been plarcd among the Tiirco- 
^^()ngo]', (»n a uaggnii, to ho ran iod plarr lo plarc, as aiilliors have 

been pleased 1<> aHiiiii, fiom Knbuinuis to our own day. 4'Iie habit in 
c|uostion has only existed in some Nogai tiil)es, and has only been practised 
in special circumstais es (m.aniage, e(mve)anee of women), the survival of 
which is found among the ratals ol Koundrov, near Astrakhan. 

“ Kharo'a/in, hioria, t,‘lr. [Iliitory oj (he Development of the Habitation 
anion^ Tur 0- "Pon^ol Xomads of Rttssia)^ Moscow, 1S96 (in Russian). 
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turcs: granaries and storeliouscs, ordinarily built on wooden 
pillars (among the Malays and the Ainus), or on a day stand 
(among the Negroes of the Sudan) or a wooden support 
(Fig. 42), to protect them against the attacks of wild beasts. 
Access to them, as to the houses on poles, is gained by 
{)rimilive ladders, a series of notches in a tree-trunk. OtWer 
striK'tures, light straw huts on trees, serve as refuges in case 
of attack and as posts of observation to watch the ynovements 
of enemies, d'he idea of defence was also the first motive for 
the grouping of houses into villages. In non-civilised countries 
almost always the villages and urban agglomerations are sur- 
rounded with t)alisadcs (Kraal of the Kafirs, Fig. 46), ditches, 
sometimes filled with trai)s and prickles (iMaos), lastly, with 
walls. W atch towers replace the airy posts of observation on 
trees (example: Fesghi village of the Caucasus). According to 
the forms of propriety (see Chapter VTT.), several families 
may inhabit enormous houses in whic'h each has a special 
apartment adjoining the common space in which dwell the 
non married people (Nagas, Mossos, Pueblo Indians). 'Fhe 
“('ommunal houses,” so general in all Oceania and among 
certain j)eoples of Indo-China, which serve at the same time 
as “bachelor’s dens,” as “clubs,” as tem[)les, as inns, repre- 
sent the I'ommon rooms of phalansteries as separated from 
the t)rivate parts. 

With habitations are naturally connected methods 

ol //cuZ/z/y and //V//////g. Among primitive peoples all the 
furniture c'onsists of some skins and straw or dry grass for 
bed and seat. Mats are already a sign of a fairly advanced 
civilisation; carpets, seats, and beds come after (figs. 44 and 
120). 'The woi)den pillow in the form of a bench is found 
from Japan and New Cuinea to the country of the Niam- 
Niams and the l-.asiiMii Sudan, Axhere it must probably have 
])i'netratt‘d Irom h.i;\pt. Chrsis fur linen, plate, etc., are ([uite 
late inventions. 

for heating purposes a lire in the middle of the hut was 
usetl in the lust inslance. 'I he k'uegians burn enormous 
tieos, which p ojecl from the hut and are brought forward into 
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the lire as the end is consumed, d’he smoke issues hy tiie 
open extremity of the hut. The Altaians, the Kamtchadales, 
the Tunguses, the Kalmiiks, are content witli a similar tire 
kept in the middle of the tent or wooden house (higs. 44 
and 45). Among the Russian peasants one may meet with 
hcTuses, “koornaia i/ba,” having a stove, but not a chimney; 
the smoke issues by the windows and by an orifice in the 

roof. In ('oiwa the smoke of the stove is carried under the 

% 

planks ; in China under a sort of clay bed (Kang), d'he 
mantelpiece, raised above the hearth, api)ears to be a Ituro- 
pean invention which prei'cded that of the true chimney, 
which latter appeared in the eleventh century. Among the 
Eskimo the seal oil, which burns in great lamps of earth 
dried in the sun, serves to give warmth and light at the same 
time. 

Very finely made lamps have been described as existing 
among the Indians of North America. The Polynesians burn 
coco-nut oil in a half of the shell of the ('oco nut itself, using 
the fibres which ('over the fruit by way of wick. In l^gypt, in 
Ilabylon, in Europe, lamps have been known from the earliest 
times. ^ Pul most primitive peoples are still content to burn 
fat pine-knots or resinous torches for lighting pur[)oses. The 
Mois-f.ays of French Indo-China obtain light by means of 
little pieces of fir-wood burning aloft on a chandelier formed (;f 
a double metal fork.- This desc'ription may be apt)Iied word 
for word to the “ loocheena” of the Russian [)easant.s, the use of 
which has not disappeared at the piesent time. Moreover, 
the torch was much used in the whole of ICurope side by side 
with closed and o[)en lam|)s before the invention of the candle, 
the light of which grows dim to day before the petroleum lamp 
even in (!hina and Turkestan, and before the electric light 
among us. 

^ It is ih.it in WcTcrn I\ur«i|)c a haul Pat of plant folded 

in a certain way has .scivcd as a model for the Iain])s with wick.s called 
Roman, to judge from certain actual forms. — Lelojirneaii and Pajiillaull, 
AV///. Sac. Anthr. Pari^^ 1896, p. 34S. \hnchon, p. 615. 

^ Ncis, Excursions et Reconnaissancesy Saigon, vol. x , p. 33, 1881. 
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Dress and Oniar.cnt. - 'W) tlial. i)riiiiitivo man wunt about 
(jiiite naked is alnio^»t a c(Mnmon[)la(:e, but to say tha^ nudity 
is not syiKJiiyiMous with savagery would aj)pear a paradox to 
many. And yet mjthing is more true. Among the peoples 
who know nothing of dress there are some (juite savage, like 
the Ini(;gians, the Australians, the Botocudos, and othfcrs 
who have attained a certain degree of civilisation, like the 
Polynesians (behue the arrival of Europeans) an^ the Niam- 
Niams. J.et us remember, moreover, that the Greeks of 
classic anti(juity only half covered their nakedness. It does 
not necessarily follow that the less clothes a people wears the 
more savage it is. It is a (luestion of climate and social 
C(jnvenlion, entirely like the emotion of modesty, which is 
not at all something natural and innate in man. It is not 
met with among animals, and one could mention dozens 
of cases of peo[)les among whom the sentiment is entirely 
ku'king. On the contrary, the fashion of covering the female 
genital oigans, for example among different tribes of the 
Amazon/ and the male organs among the New Caledonians- 
or the New I lebrideans, is stK'h as rather to attract attention 
to these i)arts than to hide them. 'The same thing may ecpially 
be said of the little ornamented aprons barely covering the 
genital organs which are worn by the Kafir women (Fig. .17), 
etc. (xM'lain authors (Darwin, ^Vestermarck) even think that 
ornament in general, that of the region of the abdomen in parti- 
cular, was one of the most powerful means of sexual selection, 
by attracting attention to the genital organs. It is, rather, the 
garment which gives birth to the sentiment of modesty, and not 
modc'sty which gives birth tt) the garment. Among a peo[)le as 
civilised as the Ja[)anese, men and women bathe together (juite 
naked without any one being shocked. It was the same in 
Russia liming the last ct'iUury. 

And yt'l, to prove how conventional all this sentiment of 
modesty is, it is only necessary to say that the Japanese 

^ V\)u Stunui, Differ d. iVii/ui t’o//:, Ztiif. Brazil^ Bciiin, 1894, 
p. 190. 

" Glainiiont, “Usages, etc.,’’ Rev. dEthno^r.^ Paris, iSSS, j). lor. 
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Fk;. 47.- -Zulu gill wiili ihc llucc lyj-ch of (unauiunt: head tires., 
necklace, and belt; also leather chastity apron ilecorated with 
pearls. {Phot, lent by Miss IPcnier.) 
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arc shocked to see the nude in works of art ; ^ that it is 
as indecent for a ('hinese wunian to show her foot as for a 
Kuropean woman to expose the most intimate parts of her 



Fk'i. 4S. --UllilnM(li-k.c lypical Fm\Lii.in i)iiniilivc manllL' of seal- 

skin; liei{;li(, i in. '’‘’jili. ind , r. {PIiol. 0/ /he Scicu/ific Miss, 
of Cah' //oni, i'o'/. iV,t/. //is'., /\iris.) 


body; that a Aliissiilman woman sm[>rised in the l)ath by 
indiscreet eyes hastens before anything else to hide her face, 
the rest of the body being e\[)osed to view without any great 

^ C. DaviUsoii, “Das Nackto, etc.,” G/obiis^ vol. I\x , 1S96, No. 18. 
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shock to modesty; that a European woman could never 
uncover her breast in the street and does it in a ball- 
room, etc. 

Starting from the primordial nudity of mankind, we are led 
to inquire what was the motive which prompted men to clothe 
themselves. In countries with a rigorous climate it was the 
necessity of protecting themselves from cold and damp, 
but in the other parts of the world this has not been the case. 
The sentiment of vanity, the desire of being different from 
others, of pleasing, of inspiring with horror, begot ornaments 
which became transformed little by little into dress. 

Adornment of the Body . — Strange as it may api)ear at the 
outset, the fact that ornament preceded dress is well established 
in ethnography. It is, moreover, often diflicult to draw the 
boundary-line between the two. Thus the first and most 
primitive mode of personal adornment is certainly that in which 
the body itself is adorned without the putting on of any 
extraneous objects whatsoever. And the most simple of these 
primitive adornments, the daubing of the body with colouring 
matter, may also be considered as one of the first garments. 
Almost all peoples who go naked practise this mode of adorn- 
ment (Figs. 59 and 124), but it is held in special esteem on 
the American continent. 'Fhe colours most used are red, 
yellow, white, and black, yielded by such substances as ochre, 
the juice of certain plants, chalk, lime, and charcoal. Certain 
tribes of the Amazon basin fix a covering of feathers on their 
body, daubed with a sticky substance. The painting of the 
face (f igs. 158 and 159) is colouring only of a modified form. 
Thibetan women coat their face over with a thick layer of 
paste or starch, which with a refinement of cocpietry they 
inlay with certain seeds arranged so as to form designs more 
or less artistic, without interfering with the red spots on the 
cheeks made with the juice of ('ertain berries. Chinese women 
only put a thin coating of rice-starch without seeds, and the 
Javanese women, like our ladies of fashion, are content with 
rice powder. The red spots on the cheeks of Mongolian and 
Thibetan women arc the prototypes of the paint which spoils 
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SO unnecessarily the fresh complexion and the faces, naturally 
so beautiful, of the women of Southern Kiiro])e (Spain,. Serbia, 
Roumania). 

I he custom of ap[)lying lac to the teeth, in vogue among 
the Malays, the ( ’hinese, and the Annamese; the colouring of 
the lips so generally practiseel from Japan to Europe; the 
dyeing of the nails and the hair with “henna” i^Lawsonia 


Fio. 49.— Amu woman tattooed round the lips. 

inermis) in Persia and Asia Minor; lastly, the painting of the 
eyebrows and eyelashes in the cast, the dyeing of the hair in 
the west, are various manifestations of this same mode of 
primitive adornment. 

Side by sid'’ with colouring must be placed tattooing, which 
leaves more indelible marks. There exists an infinite number 
of varieties of it, which, however, may be reduced to two 
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principal categories; iatiooiii^ hy incision^ in which the design 
is produced by a series of scars or gashes, and iaftooing by 

punctun^ in which the design is 
formed by the introdiK'tion under 
the skin of a black powder by 
means of a needle. The first 
method is practised by dark- 
skinnc'd peoples, Negroes, Me- 
lanesians, Australians (Figs. 14, 
15, 149, and 150). In this case 
the incision having injured the 
non pigmented dermic layer the 
scars arc less coloured than the 
surrounding skin. 'J'attooing by 
puncture is only possible among 
clear-skinned peoples; among the 
latter may be instanced the New 
Zealanders, the Dyaks, and the 
T.aotians, called “green-bellies.” 
In the case of a great number of i)eoples, tattooing is re- 
stricted to one sex only, chiefly 
to women (Ainiis, Fig. 49, Chuk- 
chi), or else to certain categories 
of persons (postilions and drawers 
of carriages in Japan; sailors, 
criminals, and pvoslilutes in 
iLurope). 

Tattooing may be already con- 
sidered as an ethnic mutilatio 7 i ; 
but there exist many others of a 
less anodyne character which are 
also connected with ornamenta- 
tion. Chinese women deform 
their feet by means of tight 
bandages, and end by transform- 
ing them into horrible stumps f,<). 51. _skL‘lL-ir)n of ilic foot 
(Figs. 50 and 51), which only represented in Fig. 50, with 

nil I line of shoe. 



\ 

\ 

\ 



Eio. 50. ---Foot of Chinese wouuui 
arlificially deformed. {AJlcr 
phologniph. ) 
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allow them to walk by holding on to surrounding objects, 
luiropcan and other “ civilised ” women compress them- 
selves in corsets to such an extent that they bring on 
digestive troubles, and even displacement of the kidneys.^ 
'I'he Australians draw out the teeth of young men on their 
reaching the age of puberty; Negroes of the western coast 
of Africa break the teeth and transform them into little 
points; the Malays file them into the form of a half-circle, 
a saw, etc. As to cranial deformations, a whole chapter 
would not siiffu'e to des(^ribe them all. Topinard distinguishes 
four priiu'ij)al types of such, without counting the various 
special forms (trilobate skull of the islanders of vSacriricios, 
etc.). In general the skulls are lengthened by this practice 
into a sort of sugar-loaf, the top of which points more or less 
u[)ward and backward. It is chiefly by compression, by means 
of bandages, boards, or various ca[)S and head-dresses, that the 
desired form of the head is obtained.- 

Intentional deformation is practised by the (^linooks and 
other Indian tribes of the Pacific slope of the United States; 
by the Aymaras of Holivia; in the New Hebrides; among a 
great number of tribtis of Asia Minor, where the deformed 
skulls recall those which Herodotus had described under the 
name of macrocc/^hali. In Juiropc the custom of altering the 
shai)e of the head has spread a little everywhere; the best 
known deformation is that which l>roca had described under 
the name of “ 'I'oulousaine,” and which is still practised both 
in the north and south of kVance (k'ig. 52). What effect may 
deformation of the head have on intellectual development? 
IiKiiiirics made in this diii*ction afford no positive infor- 
mation ; but it may be presumed that without being as 
harmful as some people believe, the deformation, by 
displacing the convolutions of the brain, may favour the 

^ Mine. Dr. C’lachcs-S.irr.iulc, I' Ily^^iaic dit Corset, f'aris, 1S96. 

- Tliis intentional deformation nuisl be distinguished from that which is 
caused by tlie nanner of plaeing the chihl in tlic cradle. This is alw.ays 
less strongly marked, ami may pass unnoticed in the head of the living 
.sifDject, bill it may always be recognised in the skull. 
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outbreak of cerebral diseases in persons predisposed to 
them.^ • 

Adornnwit with Objects attached to the Body . — The per- 
foration of the ear, the nose, and the lips is made with the 
view of placing in the hole an ornament of some kind or other. 



Fio. 52. — Native of the Dcparlment of I raute-Garoniii,' whose liead 
lias undcigone the deformalion called “ ’roulousaiiic.” {Phot. 
Belisk ; eugravini^ belonging to the Paris Anthro. Society.) 

Thus this species of mutilation may be considered as a natural 
step towards the second manner of adornment^ which consists 
in placing or suspending gauds on the body. When people 
have few garments or none at all they are compelled to hook 

^ See for the details, L. A. Gosse, Essai diform. artif cnine., l\iris, 1SS5; 
Proca, Instr. craniol.^ 1S75; P. Topiuard, Revue Anthro., 1879, p. 497, 
and Ekni. Anthro , p. 744; Dclislc, Deform, du crane, Paris, iSSo, and 
Congr. Americaniste, Paris, 1S92, }>. 300; Ainhialcl, J.'Anthro/otogie, 
1S93, p, u. 
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these objects to the body itself. 'Flie Botocudo perforates the 
lol)es of the ears and the lower lip to insert into thepi heavy 
wooden |)lugs; other Indians of South America perforate 
the ('hecks to stick feathers therein; the Papuans and the 
Australians tlic nasal sc^ptum, tliat it may hold a bone or 
stick (Figs. 53 and i4()); tlie Caril)s and the Negroes of the 
Ubangi the lower lip, for the insertion of crystal, bone, or 
metal rods, or simply pins. Similar customs persist, moreover, 
among peoples more amply clothed. The nose rings among 
the Dravidians or among 'Patar women; the ear-pendants 
of the American Indians (logs. 158, i5(;, ido, and i6i); 
the bone plugs placed in the clKX'ks among the Eskimo; the 
metal plates or precious stones inlaid in the teeth among the 
Malays of Sumatra, exist to prove this point. And the 
ear-rings of our civilised ICuropean women are the last vestige 
of a savage form of adornment which requires the mutilation 
of an organ. 

'I'he hair also is used to attach ornaments: flowers, jewels, 
ribbons, chips, featliers (logs. 47, 117, 154, 158, 15c), and 
frontispiece). As to the arrangement of the hair, it depends a 
great deal on its nature. 'I'he Negroes, with their .short and 
woolly hair, are enabled to have a complicated head-dress (Figs. 
47 and 141). Peoples with smooth hair are content to leave 
it lloating behind (Ameri('ans, Fig. 160, Indonesians), or to 
gather it up into a chignon (Annamese, Coreans, Eskimo), in 
one or several i)lait.s (Chinese), or in several rcdls or bands, 
stuck together and disj)osed in various ways (Mongols, Japanese, 
Fig. 120, (liincs('). But it is among peoples with frizzy and 
slightly woolly hair that the head-dress attains a high degree of 
perfection. AVe have but to mention the capillary structures 
of the Bejas (log. 138), the Fulbes (Fig. 139), the Papuans and 
some Melanesians, whoso mops of hair with a six-toothed comb 
cocpiettishly planted at the to[) are so characteristic (Figs. 152 
and 153). 

'The custom of shaving the hair of the head and the beard, 
as well as the habit of plucking out the hairs, arc more general 
among pco[>lcs whose pilous system is little developed than 
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Dancing costume of natives of ^lurray Islands (Xorres Straits), 'lype ot Papuan {in the centre), 

Melanesian (on the right), and mixed race (on the left). (P/iof. Haddon. ) 
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among Iiairy peoples. All the Mongolians, all the Indians of 
America, and almost all the Oceanians shave or pluck ^ut the 
hair. Amongst them the ra/,or, sometimes a fragment of 
obsidian or glass, is used in conjunction with depilatory 
tweezers. The wearing of the beard or long hair is often a 
matter of fashion or social convention. ITom the time of the 
patriarchs the beard has been honoured in the East, while in 
the West the lluctuations of fashion or opinion'harv’c made of 
its presence or absence a sign of op])osition (Protestant clergy 
before {hv. eighteenth ciaitiiry in Clermany, Republicans of the 
middle of this century in France), or a distinctive mark of 
certain classes (Catholic ('lergy, servants, actors, soldiers in 
many .states). Several superstitious idt'as arc connected with 
human hair. From at least the ninth century to the end of 
the Middle Ages, the Slavs and the (lermans shaved the 
crown of their childnai’s heads, believing that it facilitated 
teething. 

It would take too long to enumerate all the peoples among 
whom the cutting of the hair is a stigma of slavery or 
degradation; ('ertain p(‘oples cut their hair as a sign of 
mourning (Dakota Indians, etc.), others, on the contrary, 
let it grow very long for the same reason. On the other 
hand, the habit of letting the nails grow to a length of 
several centimetres, so general among the wealthy classes in 
Indo-China and Malaysia, is inspired chiefly by vanity; the 
object being to show that they have no need to resort to 
manual labour in order to live. 

T/ie Cjirdh\ Acc/’.4?fV, ami Ornaments fixed to the 

body witliout mutilating it (the second sta^^e in Ihc evolution 
of oruauioif) are very vaiied. Originally strips of hide, 
sinews of animals, or lierbaceous twigs, sometime^, plaited, 
wen? fastened around the head or parts of the body wliere 
there was a depressed surface, above a bony projection or a 
muscular protuberance —the neck, the waist, the wrists, the 
ankles, as is still seen among the Iniegians (f’ig. 174), 
Melanesians, Ihishmen, and Australians. According to the parts 
ot the body thus adorned, four classes of ornaments may be 
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recognised: garlands, collars, belts (big. 47), and bracelets (on 
the amis and legs). To these simple bands men began at 
first to attach all sorts of secondary ornaments : bright shells 
(frontispiece and Figs. 53 and 15 1), seeds and gay-coloured 
insects, beads of bone and shell fish (f'igs. 151, 159, and 160), 
claws of wild beasts, teeth and knuckle bones of animals 
and human beings (Figs. 158 and 159), bristles and hoofs of 
the Suidae,'* pieces of fur, feathers of birds, leaves and flowers. 
And it is to these superadded ornaments that we may trace the 
origin of the garment proper. The thong of the head, over 
and above its utilitarian purjiose as a iiuiver (the Bushmen push 
their arrows into it), becomes transformed into the crown of 
feathers so well known among the American Indians and 
Melanesians (Fig. 53), into a wreath of flowers among the 
Polynesians, into all kinds of head-covering among other tribes 
(Figs. 22, 40, 107, 108, 109, 115, 134, 145, elc.). 

To the thong of the neck or collar may be siis[)cnded a 
beast’s skin, and you have it then transformed into a mantle. 
Among the Fuegians this piece of skin is so scanty that they 
are obliged to turn it about according to the direction of the 
wind in order to protect the body effectually (Fig. 48). The 
thong of the waist, the girdle, was likewise laden with different 
appendages, and became transformed into a skirt. The leafy 
branches which the Veddahs push under their belt, the pieces 
of bark upheld by the belt among the Niam-Niams, the 
Indo-Malayan “sarong” (Figs. 126 and 14b), which com- 
bines the functions of a skirt and a bell,— these are all 
merely the prototype of the skirt. 

.Space fails us to show in detail how the other ornaments and 
garments have sprung from these humble beginnings. How 
from the bracelet proceeded the ring ; how the stone, the 
twisted tooth, the perforated shell (Figs. 53 and 152) re[)laced 
the thongs in this class of ornament ; how, when once metals 
became known, gold and silver plates, hollow and solid rings 
in gold, silver, copper, or iron (Fig.s’. 112 and 158), brass 
wire rolled several times around the neck and the limbs, 
were substituted for thongs of skin, blades of grass, and 
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slicll beads. I'hc inlaying of precious stones has transformed 
ornament, d'lie wearing of massive metal becomes uncjomfort- 
able even in the climate of the tropics; in certain countries of 
Africa, rich ladies of fa.shion have slaves specially employed in 
emptying jjots of water over the spiral-shaped bracelets whiejh 
coil around the whole arm or leg and become excessively hot 
in the sun (J. (1. Wooil). 

It is necessary, however, to say a few words*' about the 
fabrication of stuffs and the making of c^arments. 

The skins of animals — ox, shee]), reiiuleer, horse, seal, dog, 
eland, etc. — were used at first just as they were. Then men 
began to strip off the hair when there was no necessity to 
protect themselves from cold, soaking the skin in water, 
to which they added sometimes cinders or other alkaline 
substances. This is still the method adopted by the Indians 
of the far west to obtain the very coarse and hard ox-hide 
for their tents. Ihit if they wish to utilise it for garments, 
or if they have to deal with the skin of the deer, they scrape 
it afterwards with stone or metal scrapers, cut it into half 
the thickness and work it with bone polishers to render it more 
sui)i)le.^ Tanning comes much later among half-civilised peoples 
(like the ancient l^gyptians, etc.). Apart from the mammals, 
few animals have furnished materials for the dress of man;- the 
famous mantles and hats of birds’ feathers so artistically worked 
by the llawaiians and the ancient Mexicans were only state 
garments, reserved for chiefs ; clothes of salmon .skin, prepared 
in a certain way, have not passed beytmd the territory of a 
single tribe, the (loldes of Amoor ; the fish-bladder water- 
jiroofs of the Chukchi are only fishing garments. On the 
other hand, the number of plants from which garments may be 
made is very great. S(n'eral sorts of wood supply the material 
of which boots are made (the sabot in Idance and Holland). 
'The bark of the birch is utilised also for plaited boots 
(“lapti” of the Russians and Finns), the bark of several tropical 

* O. lUasoM, L'C. cit., |). 274. 

- Note als‘» l^at almu>t every wiicie foot-gear and often head-gear are 
made fiom materials obtained from the mammals : leather, fur, and felt. 
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trees, almost in its natural state or scarcely beaten, is eini)loyed 
as a garment by the Monbuttus, the NiaimNiams, the tribes 
of the Uganda, and is characteristic of Zandeh peoples in 
general; this kind of garment is also found in America (among 
tl)^ Warraus of (luiana and the Andesic tribes). In Oceania 
the preparation of stuffs from the beaten bark of paper muh 
berry {Brusonneiia /apyriftra) lias attained a high degree of 
perfection, and the “lapa” of Tahiti with its coloured and 
printed patterns, the “Kapa” of Hawaii, might enter into 
competition with woven stuffs.' 

The latter have been known since remote antiquity. Woven 
stuffs are found in the pile-dwellings of the bronze age in 
Europe and in the [lyramids of Egypt. But it seems that the 
plaiting of vegetable fibres and grasses, as it is still practised 
to-day with esparto grass, must have preceded true weaving. 
The Polynesians .still manufactured, at the beginning of this 
century, robes plaited with the stems of certain grasses, and 
plaited straw hats are made by Malays, Indians of North-west 
America, etc. On the whole, weaving is only plaiting of a finer 
substance, yarn, which itself is only very thin cord or twine. 
The process of spinning cord or thread is always the same. 
In its most primitive form it consists simply in rolling 
between the palms of both hands, or with one hand on the 
thigh, the fibres of some textile substance, d'his is how the 
Australian proceeds to make a line with his wife’s hair, or 
the New' Zealander w^heii he transforms a handful of native llax, 
inch by inch, into a perfect cord. 'The Australian had only to 
transform into a spindle the little staff witli two (Toss-pieces, on 
which he rolls up his precious line, to effect a great imi)rovement 
in his art.^’ In fact, the s[)indle is a device so well adapted 
for it.s pur[)o.se that it has come down from the most remote 
Egyptian antiquity into our .steam spinning factories almost with- 
out alteration in form. Brimitive weaving must have been done 
at first with the needle, like tapestry or modern embroidery, 

* See for detaiis W. Ijri^hani, “ I rawaii.in Kapa-inaking,” /lawaiiait 
Aiman. and Annual^ p. 76. Honolulu, 1S96. 

Tylor, Anthropoloi^y^ p. 246. 
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but soon this wearisome process was replaced by the following 
arrangement: two series of threads stretched between kwo staffs 
which may be alternately raised and lowered half (ivarjy) by 
means of vertical head threads attached to wooden sleys ; 
between the gaps of the threads passes the shuttle carryi;ig 
the woof, which is thus laid successively above and below each 
thread of the wari). 'I'his is the simplest weaving loom. 

The dyeing of thread and stuffs by an appliCafeion of mor- 
dants (kaolin especially) is known to all peoples acquainted 
with weaving. Nature supplies colours such as indigo, turmeric, 
litmus, purple, madder, etc., which are subjected to transforma- 
tions by being left to steep with certain herbs. The Polynesians 
were accjuainted even with printing on textures by means 
of fern-fronds or Hibiscus flowers, which they steeped in 
colour and applied to their “ tapa.” 

The primitive “tailors ’’cut their hides or stuffs with flint 
knives, sewing tlie j)ieces together in shoemaker fashion; they 
made holes with a bone or horn awl and passed through them 
a thread made of the sinews of some animal, or of woven 
grass, etc. Sewing with needles is less common among un- 
cultured peoples, but it has been found in Europe from the 
neolithic period. 

Means of Exislcnce . — 'Po procure food and the necessary 
raw materials for the construction of a shelter and the making 
of clothes, man had to resort at an early stage to various 
tools, arms, and instruments, which rendered his hunting, 

fishing, and fruit-gathering expeditions more productive.^ 

We will glance rapidly, in the first place, at tools of a 

general character needed for all kinds of work. Among most 

uncultured peoiiles the raw materials used for making tools 
were, and are, stone, wood, bone, shell, horn. The 

metals copper, bronze, iron, steel — only came later on. d'his 
does not mean that the knowledge of the use of metals is 
neces.sarily connected with a superior stage of civilisation. 
'J'hus most Ni'groes of Central Africa are excellent black- 

^ For details ?ec G. dc Mortillet, Origiucs tie la chasst\ tic la peche^ etc.; 
O. Musuii, lot, f/V. j Tylor, Anthrop.\ Holmes, Fifleenth Rep, Bur, EthnoL 
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smiths (Fig. 135), though otherwise less advanced than certain 
pcoplei* unac(iuainted 
with metals, like the 
New Zealanders or the 
Incas of IVru, for cx- 
ample (before the ar- 
rival of the Europeans). 

We cannot* dwell on 
the methods of working 
each of the materials 
from which tools may 
be made. It is enough 
to say that there are 
two principal methods 
of working stone — cut- 
ting and polishing. The 
chips arc removed from 
a stone either by percus- of >naking stone tools by 

Sion with another stone the Ihst l)low. {After I/olmcs.) 

(Fig. 54), or by pressure 

with the end of a bone or piece of pointed wood (Fig. 55). It 



Fig. 55. — Method of flaking stone by pressure; the splinter (c) 
is severed by outside pressure on the stone with a pointed 
bone (a). {After Holmes,') 
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was tluis tlial tliu lOuropcans of tliu [just-lcrtiary period obtained 
their fliiiL tools (Fig. 84), and today the same process way still 
be seen in operation, less and less frecpieiUly it is true, among 
the JCskimo when they are making their knives, and among the 
Fuegians and Californians when they are preparing their spear- 
heads or arrows, etc. (Figs. 56 and 73). The proce5:S of 
polishing takes longer and [)rodiices liner tools (Figs. 7 i and 112). 
In iuirope it succeeded that of stone-cutting, and it flourished 
among the [)eo[)les of Oceania and America before the arrival 
of Furopeans. l^olished tools are obtained by rubbing for a 
long time a chipped or iinchi[)ped stone against another stone 
with the addition of water and sand, or the dust of the same 
ruck from which the tool is made. 



Fig. 56. Knife of cliij-iped (lint of the IIu])a Indians; it is mounted on 

a wood liandle with j)itch. Attached to a longer handle it becomes 
a spear. [Aflcr Kay, U.S. Naf. Mtisrum.) 

As to metals, of tlie two methods of \vorking them, forying^ 
which can be adoi)ted in the case of native metals, is more 
general amongst uncultured i)eo[)les than casting;^ which 
implies a knowledge of treating the ore. The Indians of 
America could forge cop[)er, gold, and silver before the arrival 
of Columbus, but the casing of bronze or iron-ore w'as un- 
known to them. On the other hand, Negroes know how to 
obtain iron by smelling the ore, and from the very earliest 
limes the [)eo[)les of Furope, .\nt('rior Asia, China, and Indo- 
China were ac(juainted with tlm treatment of copper ore,^ 
and obtained bron/.e l)y the amalgamation of copper with tin, 
and sometimes with lead or antimony (in ]Lgy[ t, Armenia, 
the Caucasus, 'I'ransylvania). 

^ Wceren, “Analyse, etc VerJu BcrL Ges. Anthr.^ June-Oct. 1895* 
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In the early stages of nuUerial [)rogress tb.e objects manil- 
factureciPwere not (lifferentiatcd; the weapon of to-day hecanie 
the tool of to-morrow, the agricultural im[dement of the day 
after. However, there are savages who have sometimes 
S[v:cial instruments for cuttihg or chopping (axes, knives, saws 
of stone or shell), saws for scraping or planing (scrapers and 
raspers of stone, bone, shell, etc.), for [)iercing (a^Yls of bone 
or horn, stone bits), for hammering and driving in (stone 
hammers), etc. As to the fastenings which keep together 
the different parts of the tools, these are chiefly hands (sinews, 
strips of hide or bark, plaited or spun cords) and the sticky 
preparations of various gums and resins. An axe or a knife 
is fixed to its handle by means of cords of [ilaited coco-nut 
fibres in I’olyncsia (log. 71) and very rarely among Negroes 
(Fig. 74), by resin in Australia and among the Hupa Indians of 
the Oregon (log 56), and by sinews or strips of sealskin among 
the Chukchi and the Indians of California (log. 73). 

The invention of primitive “machines” followed that of 
tools. Alternate rotatory motion must have been utilised in 
the first instance as being the easiest to obtain. F.xample: 
the flint-pointed drill of the Indians of the north-west of America, 
the apparatus for making fire (see log. 36), or the turning- 
lathe of the Kalmuks (Fig. 57), the Jsgy[)tians and the 
Hindus, moved by the palms of the hand at first, with a cord 
afterwards, and later again with a bow.^ The transformation 
of this alternating motion into a continuous circular one must 
probably have resulted from the use of the sjiindle furnished 
with its wheel. In this instrument, so sim{)le in appearance, 
is found the first application of the important discovery that 
rotatory movement once produced may be maintained during 
a certain time by a heavy weight performing the function of a 
fly-wheel. 

The potter’s wheel (p. 55) is a second application of the 
same principle; rollers for the conveyance of heavy objects are 
a third (see Chap. VI I., Transports'). 'Fhe screw and the nut 

^ Reuleaux, Hist, dii developp. des machines dans Phiimaniie {translated 
from the German), Paris, 1876 (exlr. from the bcction Cincmatique). 
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appear to l)c a com})arativcly recent invention, presupposing a 
degree of superior development. Certain authors see i*)i the use 
of twisted cords, and the cassava-scpieezer of the Caribs of 
(iLiiana,^ the first ste[)s towards that invention. The principle 
of the single [lulley is frecpiently lapplied by savages, and the 
compound pulley or tackle block is known to the Eskimo, 
who make use of it to land huge cetaceans (Fig. 58). 

We may divide the activity dis[)layed by uncivilised and 
even half-civilised peoples in procuring the necessaries of life 


:L 



Fic. 57. — Kiilmuk tinnini; l.illic willi alternaling rotatory movement 
obtained by means of a strap (a); (t) block of wood to make a 
porringer; (r/) Ijciicli for the workman. (Hy/tv Kcu/eaus.) 

into four great categories: hunting, fishing, agriculture with 
fruit-gathering, and cattle-breeding. 

Jliniti/ig is almost the only resource of uncivilised peoples; 
it is still a powerful auxiliary means of livelihood with nomads 
and primitive tillers of the .soil, and it is only among civilised 
peoples that it assumes llu; character of a sport. Originally, 

^ This is a long woven bag in which the tough warj) and woof run 
spirally and diagonall), so that wlicn the two ciuls arc forced together the 
cylinder becomes short and wide, and when pulled apart, it becomes long 
and slender. 
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man was obliged to hunt without weapons, as certain tribes 
still sometimes do. On dark nights, when the cormorants are 
asleep, the Fiiegian hunter, hanging by a thong of seal-skin, 
glides along the cliffs, holding on to jutting points of rock; 
wl)^n near a bird he seizes it with both hands and crushes its 
head between his teeth, without giving it time to utter a cry or 
make a movement. lie then passes on to another, and so 
continues until some noise puts the cormorants to flight. 

But more frequently the inventive faculty is brought into 
play to construct all kinds of weapons for hicilitating the cap- 
ture of prey. As most of these contrivances are at the same 
time weapons of war, we shall glance at them in Chapter VII. 
Moreover, the multi])licity of weapons has not iirevented 
primitive man from using all sorts of stratagems for capturing 
animals. Any one who has dipped into the old books on 
venery, or even into catalogues of modern gunsmiths, is able to 
realise this, for most of the traps, snares, and pitfalls represented 
are also found among savages. Bow-traps are especially 
favoured, but the springe for birds and the pitfalls for large animals 
are not despised. T'o these we may add the use of bait, poison- 
ing, the smoking of bees in order to take their honey, the 
imitation of the song of birds to allure them to the gin, disguise 
by means of the skin of a beast the better to approach it, and 
the artifices devised by man in his war with animals are not yet 
exhausted. There is still the most treacherous of all : having 
degraded certain animals by domestication (falcon, dog, 
cat, etc.), man makes them hunt their untamed kind (sec 
Domesticatioii). 

In fishing is the same dis[)lay of artifice. The simple 
gathering of shells, sea-urchins, and crustaceans at low tide, 
mostly left to the women, supplements but little the means of 
subsistence of fishing populations, d'he bulk of fish and 
animals of aquatic habits arc taken by means of suitable 
weapons, and still more often by means of traps, weirs, poisoned 
waters, etc. 

d'he weapons most used in fishing arc pikes with one or 
several teeth (tridents, fish-spcars), that the Melanesians, the 
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Fuegians, the Indians of Hra/dl, and so many other savages 
handle with the utmost dexterity, never missing the'* fish for 
whicli they lie in wait sometimes for hours at a time. The bow 
is also sometimes employc-d to shoot the fish (Andamanese), 
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hut the special missile used in fishing is the harpoon^ the wood 
or ’none head of which usually lakes the form of a fork or pike 
with one or sev(Mal l)arl)s. 

'The Iniegians simply throw tlieir harpoons like a javelin, the 
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Eskimo make use of instruments to hurl them (sec Clinp. VIL), 
111 mai)^ harpoons the head is only fitted to the shaft and 
attached to it by a long cord ; immediately the animal is 
wounded the shaft separates itself from the head and acts as a 
floaty indicating the spot whe^re the victim has plungt'd, for it 
will not be long before he comes again to the surface to breathe, 
and other wounds arc then inflicted, d'he klskimo of Asia 
and the Chukchi also attach bladders to the shaft as floats. 
But all these weapons are chiefly employed against marine 
mammals (seals, sea lions, walruses, whales, etc.); for cat('hing 
fish recourse is had to other means. Poisoning the water 
appears to be one of the most primitive. It is constantly 
practised by Australians, Indonesians, and Alelant'sians. Wc 
have next to ridm- to the various devi('es for ('atching fish, 
which, according to O. Mason, may be grouped into two ('ate- 
gories— (t) those intended to bring the fish, (juietly following 
its way, into a place or trap from which it ('annot afterwards 
get out, and (2) tho.se which consist in getting it to swallow a 
hook hidden under some form of liait. 

Among the former of tlu'Si; d(‘vi('(‘S, bow-nets and sweep- 
nets in bamlioo and rattan are very widely used among the 
] )yak.s, MicroiK’sians, etc. (’ast-nds are less common among 
uncivilised j)e{)ples ; they are met with, how(;v('r, in Polynesia. 
Jdsh-hooks other than those in metal are made of l)om‘, the 
thorns of certain trees, of w(kk1, and especially of mother-of- 
pearl. Vox see (!hai)ter \'II. ( A^<'/? 7 X'Vi'//w/). 

A^^riailture . — It is constantly stated that man has passed 
successively through three stages -that in the first he was a 
hunter, in the second a nomadic shepherd, and in the third a 
tiller of the soil. This is only true if we consider agriculture as 
it is understood at the present day in ICurojie, that is to say as 
closely connected with the existence of certain domestic animals 
(horses, oxen, etc.) which sup[)ly man wi:h motive* [lower and 
at the same time with manure. But there are numerous 
peoplc.s, without thc.se domestic animals, who lu'vertlu’less are 
acquainted with agriculture, only it is a s[)('cial kind of agri- 
culture w'hich is related rather to our ornamental and market 
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gardening, at least by the method of cultivation.^ ITahn has 
proposed to rail this species of cultivation after the principal, 
and almost the only, tool which is used — “Hoc-culture” 
(Hackbau in (lerman); while cultivation by means of a plough 
drawn by animals might be called true agriculture (Ackerbau). 

It is evidcait that in the development of mankind the most 
primitive hoe-culture, such as is practised by certain tribes of 
Africa and South America, may well have sprui^g from the 
gathering of plants and roots. The Australians, the Papuans 
(log. T52), and the Indians of California even yet make use of 
pointed staves, hardened in the fire, to unearth natural roots; 
certain Negroes and Ihishmcn join to the staff a stone whorl 
which makes the work easier. 'I'hcsc “digging sticks” arc the 
first agricultural implements ; they perha[)s [ueceded the hoc. 
d'he habit that many Australian tribes have of returning 
periodically to the sanu; ])laces for the gathering of fruits and 
roots, giving these time to grow, is one of the first steps towards 
the cultivation of the ground; it proves a comprehension of the 
development of a plant from a sown seed. Hoe-culture 
prevails at the present time in vast regions of tropical Africa 
and in South America. 'The tubers, maniocs, yams, and sweet 
potatoes play a prominent part there, but the graminacecX also 
are represented by tin* maize introduced from America and rice 
from Asia, and it is among the two peoples who have adopted 
these cereals as the staple of their food, the Incas of Peru and 
the (diinese, that hoe culture has been improved by the intro- 
duction of manure. Carried to a still greater degree of perfection 
by the employment of artificial manure, it has been transformed 
by civilised peoples into “plantations” (sugar-cane, coffee, etc.) 
in tropi('al countries and into “horticulture” in all climates. 

True agriculture could only have originated where the 
o\, the hor.se, the bullalo, and other animals used in 
ploughing were first domesticated —that is to say, in ICurasia, 
and perhaps more particularly in Mesopotamia, where the 
art of irrigation was known at a period when in other 
countries there was not (!vcn any agriculture at all. As far 
^ ITalui, Pic Uausthicre^ etc., T.eip/ig, 1896, in Svn, with map. 
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back as the historic Chaldean monuments can take us 
we find agriculture existing in this part of Asia. In L^urope 
it has appeared since the neolithic age, after the (juaternary 
period. Domestic animals having most probably been intro- 
duced into Egypt from Asia, it may be supposed that before 
their introduction the country of the Pharaohs was cultivated 
by the hoe, like the kingdom of the Incas of old, or that of 
the “sons of Heaven” of the present day. besides, in Asia, 
as in Europe* hoe-culture existed thus early, and the favourite 
plant cultivated was millet i^Panicum miliaccum^ L.), con- 
sumed but little to-day, but universally known, whic'h attests 
its importance in antiquity.^ 

The system of laying lands fallow and raising crops in 
rotation could only have been established with the develop- 
ment of agriculture. Hoe-culture was satisfied with the total 
exhaustion of the soil, even if it had to seek out new ground 
cleared by a conflagration of the forests, the ashes of which 
were the first and only manure. 

The plough, that implement so characteristic of true agri- 
culture, has- evolved, as regards its form, from the doublc- 
handled hoe of Portuguese Africa (Livingstone), which bears 
so close a resemblance to that of the Egyptian monuments, 
to the “sokha” of the Russian peasants, and even to the steam 
plough of the modern farmer, not to mention the heavy ploughs, 
all of wood except the share and the coulter, still in use in many 
rural districts of C Central iuiroiic. Reaping in both systems of 
cultivation is accomplished with knives or spec ial implements, 
bill-hooks, examples of which, almost as perfect as those of 
to-day, are found as far back as the days of ancient Egypt and 
the bronze age in luiropi'; the sc'ythe, known to the ancient 
(Irceks, appears to be a later im[)rovQment. 

The threshing of wheat, which often constitutes but a single 

^ This oi)inion of Halm’s a])[)c‘ars to Ijc corroljoratc-d hy tliis fad, that 
millet is still the “ national ccrt-al” of the Turkish peoples, who, like 
all other nomad shcidierds, be^inninj^ with hoe-culUirc, have arrived at 
their present state tliroiigli having preferred to l>rced aninials otiior tlian 
those used in ploughing — that is to say, the camel, sheep, and later, llic 
horse. 

13 
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operation with winnowing and the preparation of food (sec 
p. 156) in hoe-culture, is accomplished in true agriculture 
with the aid of domestic animals, cither by making them tread 
on the threshing-floor, or draw over the cut corn a heavy plank 
strewn with fragments of flint (the t 7 'ibuliim of the Romans, 
the mowrej of the Arabs and the Berbers, in Syria, Tunisia, 
and Egypt). lu)r grinding, see p. 156. 

The use of granaries h)r storing the crop i.s. known to most 
semi-civilised peoples (see p. ibcS); almost always the granaries 
are arranged on poles (example: Ainiis), or on clay stands 
(example: Negroes). “Silos,” or holes in the ground for 
hiding the crop in, exist among the Kabyles of Algeria, the 
Laotians (Nei's), tlie Mongols of Zaidam (IVjevalsky), etc. 

J)o 77 ics/ic Animals.- -'\'he breeding of domestic animals should 
be considered, as I have already said, an occupation denoting 
a social state superior to that in which hoe-culture is prevalent. 
But before concerning himself specially with the breeding of 
cattle, man knew how to donies/ica/e certain animals. I 
emphasise this term, for domestication presupposes a radical 
change, by means of selection, in the habits of the animal, 
which becomes capable of reproducing its species in captivity; 
this is not the case with animals simply tamed. 

One of the first animals tamed, then domestic ated, by man was 
probably the do^. The most uncultured tribes — Euegians and 
Australians — possess domesticated dogs, trained for hunting. 
Europeans of neolithic times bred several spec'ies of them: the 
Canis familiaris palustris, of small size; a large dog {C. f. 
Inosiranizewi)., the remains of which have been found in the 
prehistoric settlements of Lake Ladoga and Lake Neuchatel, 
and which would be nearly allied to the Siberian sledge-dogs; 
lastly, the Canis familiaris Icsneri, of very slender form, with 
skull somewhat resembling that of the Scotch greyhound (deer- 
hound), which gave birth in the bronze age to two races: the 
shepherd dog {Canis familiaris mairis opitinue') and the hunt- 
ing dog {Cam's familiaris intermedins). It is from these three 
species of Arctic origin that most of the canine races of Europe 
.and Central and Northern Asia are descended ; those of Southern 
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Asia, of Oceania, and Africa would be derived from a different 
type, represented to-day by the Dingo of Australia.^ We may 
lay stress on these differences of canine races because often 
the races of domestic animals vary according to the human 
races which breed them. Thus, it has been observed in the 
Tyrol that the geographical d stribution of races of oxen corre- 
sponds with that of varieties of the human race. 

After dog§, ^several other carnivorous animals have been 
tamed with a view to the chase: tiger, ferret, civet cat, wild 
cat, leopard, and Lilcon; but man has only been able to 
domesticate two: the ferret and the cat. I’he Chinese have 
succeeded in domesticating the cormorant and utilising it for 
fishing, placing, however, a ring on its neck, so that it can- 
not give way to its wild instinct to swallow the fish which it 
catches. 

Many animals have been domesticated by peoples acquainted 
only with hoc-culture; such as the pig and the hen in Africa 
and Oceania; the she-goat in Africa; the turkey, the duck 
{Anas moschata), the guinea-pig, and the llama in America. 
But true agriculture begins only with the domestication of the 
bovine races, the shc-goat, and the ass; and true breeding of 
cattle with the domestication of the camel and the sheep 
among nomads. The horse and the mule do not appear until 
a little later among nomads, as among sedentary jieoples. 

Among the domesticated bovidai other than the ox must 
be mentioned the yak in Thibet and around Thibet; the 
gayal of Assam and Upper Burma ; the banteng {Bos 
sondaiens) of Malaysia; and the bufkilo, which is found 
everywhere where rice is planted. In mentioning, besides 
the animals just referred to, the reindeer of hyperborean 
peoples (Laplanders, Samoyeds, Tunguscs, Chukchi), we 
shall have exhausted the list of nineteen domesticated 
mammals actually known to the different peoples, according 
to Hahn. As to birds, out of thirteen, we have named only 

^ Th. Sluder, “ Beitrage zur Geschichtc unsercr Hundcrassen,” 
wissenc/i. Wochenschrift^ 1897, No. 28. See also Mem. Soc. Hilvetique 
sciences nahtreUes^ 1896. 
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four : cormorant, duck, lien, and turkey ; to these must 
be added the goose, the swan, tlie Guinea-fowl, the peacock, 
the pheasant, the canary, the parrot, the ostrich, and, lastly, 
the pigeon, which perhaps of all the winged race is the easiest 
to tame, d’he other classes of animals have furnished few useful 
helpers of man. Among insects there are the bee and the silk- 
worm; among fishes we can mention only three: carp, gold- 
fish, and Macropus viridiauraiiis, Lacep., cldejly bred for 
amusement by the Chinese. 
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(jiUjies and Ri’ creations. — In two works based on carefully 
observed facts, Groos has shown that animals do not expiend 
all their muscular and psychic energy in procuring the means 
of material exislencih but, further, cx[)end this energy in 
games, which are really a process of training, of education. 
In a greater degree is this the case with man, that animal 
whose psychical life has expanded so enormously^ In fact, 
games are the first manifestations of the psychical life not 
only of man individually but of mankind as a whole. 

It is necessary to distingiii.sh between games oj children 
and those of adults, d'he former are above all imitation, 
while the latter aim at either gaining an advantage or demon- 
strating muscular or mental strength and skill. 

The boys of “ .savages ” handle tiny bows and lassoes made 
by themselves, and hunt toy guancos, birds, and turtles made 
of clay and wood, in imitation of their fathers; while the little 

^ K. Groos, Die Spick dcr 'J'hicrc, 1S96; Die Spick Jer Mcn<ichcn^ 1S99. 
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girls treat their rag dolls as actual children, repeating the 
gestures and words of their mothers. It is the imitative game 
of the young. 

But if the object of the game is to exercise the strength and 
skill, it becomes common to children and adults. It is such 
with the game of hand-ball, known to all peoples with the 
exception perhaps of the Negroes; and stilts, which are met 
with in Europe, ('hina, luistern Africa, and Polynesia. Side 
by side with these games in which muscular skill plays the prin- 
cipal part, there are others in which attention and (juickness 
of the senses are put to the test. 'Fo guess in which hand 
some object is hidden is a recreation among the 'Flinkits, as 
among Juiropeans. Among the Hottentots this game is com- 
plicated, inasmuch as it is nec'essary to point out by a special 
position of the fingers the hand of the [lartner which is 
suii)i)0scd to coiK'cal the object, thus recalling the very 
ancient game known to the ICgyptians, and called by the 
Romans inirare which survives at the present time 

under the name of “ Morra” in Italy. 

This is how it is played Simultaneously each partner, 
putting out his hand, shows whatever number of fingers he 
may think fit, bending the others, and at the same moment 
mentioning a number ; he whose figure equals the sum of the 
fingers stretched out by the two partners wins the game. It 
is evident that this game, known in absolutely the same form 
in China, is already a game of chance. It is the same with 
most games playe.l with dice, whether the latter be repre.sented 
by true dice (China, prehistoric Europe), or by otter’s teeth, seeds, 
etc., variously marked or coloured (Indians of North Ameiica), 
or by sheep’s astragali (Central Asia, Persia, etc.). Lotto is 
known to the Chinese, the Siamese, etc., and it was the 
Celestials who introduced roulette or the thirty-four animal 
games into Indo-China.^ 

^ Koulcltc llourislicMl amonq; ihc Kskinio of (IrccnlaiKl in the eighteenth 
century; it is known untlcr the name of “ Choinlano " among the A.ssini- 
boincs and Blackfcei Indians. II. h'.gede and W’ied, cited by Andree, 
Eihnogr. 104 (Ncue Folge). 
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The chief intellectual game is chess, invented in India; 
varieties^ of chess are the game of draughts, known wherever 
luiropean civilisation penetrates, and the game of Uri or 
Mugole^ spread by the Arabs throughout tlie whole of Africa 
from Madagascar to Senegal. The object used in this 
lat^.er game is a block of wood with 16, 2^, or 32 little cups 
disposed in two or four rows, in which the aim is to place in 
a certain way a certain number of little stones or seeds. A 
third variety of the game of chess, backgammon, holds a 
middle place between Uri and the game of dice, and in con- 
sequence is half a game of chance. It is known under the 
name of Tob in Kgypt and Palestine, of Pachisi in India, and 
oi FatolifzU 'm ancient Mexico.* 

Sports and Spectacles , — I land-to-hand contests so prized by ihi 
Japanese and the Mongols, horse-races esteemed by all nomads, 
the superb nautical sports prai'tised of old by the IIawaiian.s, in 
which, standing upright or astraddle on a ( anoe, they descended 
cataracts several metres in height,- and so many other sports 
still form, as it were, a link between games properly so called, 
giving pleasure to those taking part in them, and spectacles^ 
which give pleasure to others. Most spectacles are com- 
posed of the dance, pantomime, scenic representations, music 
and song, of which 1 shall })rescntly treat. Outside the mani- 
festation of these arts, public spectacles are confined almost 
everywhere to the different ceremonies, festivals, and processions 
connected with various rites or customs (initiation, common 
marriages, worship of the dead, etc.), or to jugglery, exhibition 
of animals, acrobatic performances, sleight-of-hand tricks, etc., 
most of which have originated in India. 'J'o these we must add 
combats between men and animals or betweem animals them- 
selves, the best known of which are the bull fights so dear to 
the Hispano-Portuguese of Europe and America, and the cock- 
fights which have had ardent supporters not only in England and 

' See the interesting study on this game by Tylor, fotirn. Anlhr, Inst.^ 
vol. viii., ]). 116, and in Intenmtionalcs Archiv. Klluwg.^ suppl. vol. i,\. 
(Ee^jtg. Pastian), Leyden, 1S96. 

- “ Hawaiian Surf-Riding,” Atman. ^ p. 106, Honolulu, 1896. 
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Fig. 59. -Dance of Australians during the Corroljoree or ceremony of initiation. (Draiijn by F. Montei, partly 

after Brciigh Smyth and Sav. Kent.') 
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the United States, but also in Spanish America, all over the 
Malay Archipelago, etc. In Chiiia and Siam people are less 
blood-thirsty; they are content to look at contests between 
crickets, grasshoppers, and fishes. 

A/as/^s play an important part in 
festivals, ceremonies, and spectacles, 
as in so many other manifestations 
of the sociaj ‘life of uncivilised and 
half-civilised peoples (religion, war, 
justice). Let us merely mention the 
fantastic masks used in dances and 
processions among the Javanese 
and the Dyaks, and csi)ecially 
those of the Melanesians ; certain 
of them are made of cocoa-nuts, 
with an imitation of the beard and 
moustache in the fibres of this 
fruit, others have the human skull 
as a groundwork. The rai)uans are 
very skilful in making masks with 
tortoise shells, etc ^ 

21ie Ar/s . — Artistic manifestations 
are distinguished from games by this 
fact, that their object is not only to 
afford pleasure to the artist himself 
during the execution of his work, 
but also to cause this pleasure to be 
shared by the greatest possible num- 
ber of his fellow-beings. 'Fhese 
manifestations are called forth then 
by the sentiment of human socia- 
bility, and the more they are de- 
veloped in an ethnic group the higher 
this group is from the point of view of social organisation. 

The Graphic Arts ~ is often among the less advanced aad 

^ See, for more details, the excellent article of An<lrec on “ Masks” in 
his EthnognipIiisJie rarallcle, Neue Eolge, p. 107. 



Fk;. 60. — Anihropoinorph 
ornamental design of tlie 
ra])uans of New Guinea. 
{After Jladdon. ) 
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more uncultured peoples that wo find very skilful draughts- 
men. And here it is nec essary to make a distinction J^etwcen 
design pr()[)erly so ('ailed, whether it be on the flat surface, in 
bas-relief, engraved, etc., and what is generafly called orfiamenfal 
or dcivnUive ar/. 'J'he latter exists among almost all peoples 
(except perhaps the Fuegians), and docs not always spring 
from artistic feeling. Sometimes vanity, the desire to possess 

the most ornatcj object, in- 
.spires the hand of the artist, 
who almost always, among 
the uncivilised, is not a pro- 
fessional. 'rhe characteristic 
trait of the decorative art of 
primitive peoples is that 
every leading idea is in- 
spired by real objects; there 
are no lines iiurely and volun- 
tarily ornamental, and still 
less are there geometric fig- 
ures, as was thought until 
recent times. All the sup- 
posed figuies of this cla.ss are simplified drawings of animals, 
inanimate objects, etc.* 'The 
most fre(iiient ideas are inspired 
by animals (zoomorphs), men 
(anthropomorphs), and manii- I' lc. 6 j. -Zoomorph ornamenial 
factured objects (skeiioinorphs); design on a sjxiiula (New 

those which are drawn from OmiKa). {After Haddon,) 

plants (phyllomorphs) are excessively rare (Haddon). 

Fig. 6o shows us, for example, in an engraving on a bark 
belt executed by a Papuan, the human face transformed into 
an ornamental motive. At the extremity of the object is still 
})]ainly seen a face with both eyes, and a mouth widely opened 
showing a fine .set of teeth; lower down, perpendicularly to this, 

’ In this connection see K. Crosse, Die Anfdn^e der /unist, Freib. and 
lA-ip., iSo.f; Iladdon, Kroittiou in Art, L(‘ndon, 1895; IT Stulpe, Studies 
i Anurikansk Onia/nc/iiikj Stockholm, 1896. 




]•*;(;, 6r.- -Zof)moipli oinamenlal de- 
sign on a club (New Cuinea). 
{After Iladdon. ) 
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we see two faces with only the mouth and a single eye left, its 
companion having strayed into the intervening space between 
the two faces. Another example: the head of the frigate bird, 
a favourite ornamental ;//^^/// of the half-Melanesian populations 



Fkj. 63. — Conventional representation of an allii^ator; ancient pottery 
of Chiriqui, Isthmus of Panama. {After Uobnes.) 


of the south-east extremity of New Guinea, is plainly visible in 
the middle of the second row, and throughout the fourth row of 
ornaments on a club (Fig. 61), but it is transformed into 
arabcstiues on the other row.s. Overla[)ping in a certain order, 



Fig. 64 --Ornamental imjtive doriveil from the preceding design 
(Cliiriqui pottery). {After Holmes.) 

this head is transformed into siiiral ornaments (Fig. 62). In 
the same way, among the ancient inhabitants of Chiritiui 
(Isthmus of Panama) the already somewhat diagrammatic 
figure of the alligator (Fig. 63) is transformed into ornament 
(Fig. 64) in which it would be difficult, without the presence 
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of intermediate forms, to find a resemblance to the reptile in 
c}uestion. Amon^^ the Karayas of Central Brazil 0];naments 
like those reproduced here (h'ig. 65) are simplified forms 
of lizards (A), bats (1>), of the skin of a rattlesnake (C), 
and of another snake (D).^ Imitations of manufactured 
objects, drawing of cords, arrangement of fibres in a tissue, 
etc., arc often suggested by the mode of nianufacture of the 
decorated obj(‘('t for example, in pottery by .the impress of 
the woven basket which has served as a mould in the 
manufacture of the pot, etc. (see p. 154). Often the entire 

object is tiansformed into 
ornament and becomes un- 
suitable for the use to which 
it was intended, such as the 
double fish hooks in mother- 
of-pearl of the islanders of the 
'Forres Straits,- and the orna- 
mental and symbolic axes of 
the Polynt'sians of the Hervey 
Islands or Cook's Archipelago 
(I'ig. 67). 

It is interesting to note that 
the more a jicople loves orna 
ment, the less it is capable of 
prodiu'ing drawings properly 
so called. 'Fhus the Polynesians, the Malays, the Indians of 
North-west America, are past-masters in ornamentation, but 
they draw badly ; while llie Australians, whose ornaments 
are rudimentary, paint on the polished surfaces of rocks and 
grottos, in white, red, and yellow, large pictures representing 
hunting scenes, “ corroborees,’’ also human faces with a sort 
of aureole around them (hair?), but almost always without a 
mouth. 'Fhe lUishmen, whose tools and arms bear no orna- 
ment, have also their great rock -pictures. We can form an 
idea of them by the anm'xed reproduction of a picture drawn 

^ Von (Ion Strinen, IW/. ZaiL , hcrlin, 1S94. 

- See the plate at \). 77 ol I bullion's work, already ((uolcil. 



Flc,. 65. -Hci'orativc dcsii^ns <»f 
llie Kaiayas (C.V-ntial r»ra/il)-- 
A, li/.ards (ongiaved on a tomb); 
li, Ilyins.; baK; (’, latllc-snako ; 
1 >, olliei Miake (plaiting on a 
club). {Aflcr Zb// diH .V/< ///(■//■. ) 
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on the wall of a cave near ITermon, and published by Andree.^ 
It represents Bushmen, who have carried off the cattje of the 
Bcchuanas, enpjaged in a struggle with the latter, who arc pur- 
suing them. All the details of the picture are well observed, 
even to the form and coats of the oxen, the respective colours, 
stature, and arms of the combatants (the little yellow Bushmen 
armed with bows, and the tall, black Bcchuanas armed with 
assagais). The Melanesians arc as skilful in . ornamentation 
as in drawing, their drawing having a tendency to become 
transformed into pictography; pictography has almost entirely 
swallowed up drawing among the Indians of North America, 
but it reap[)ears among the Hyperboreans (Eskimo, Chukchi, 
Yakuts, 'riinkits). What all these primitive drawings lack 
is perspective and relief ; we should also look in vain for it 
in the art of half-civilised peoples like the Chinese, the Hindus, 
the Persians, the Cambodians. 

Sculpture^ which like drawing is met with even among the 
remains of quaternary man in Europe (Fig. 85), attains little 
development among uncultured peoples in general. The carved 
wooden artic les of the Melanesians and Negroes, the gigantic 
statues of the Polynesians of Easter Island, the figures in low 
relief of the monuments of the ancient Peruvians, Mexicans, and 
Khmers, the numerous little figures in wood or potter’s clay 
of the Malays, Negroes, etc., arc not superior to the stage 
of development of Egyptian and Greek art earlier than the 
fifth century n.c., in which the median or sagittal plan of the 
human body is always straight, vertical, and never distorted. 
Even if there is an assemblage of two or more figures, their 
lines are always either parallel or perpendicular to each other.- 
Needless to say that among many [leoples “national art” has 
been profoundly modified by an adopted religion, which has 
introduced or created an art of its own (prohibition against 
representations of human figures by Islam, conventional 
postures in Buddhist drawings, etc.). 

^ Andree, Kih. Piiral., N. 1 *'., p. 67. 

“ See oil this subjecl I. Lang, HiUcdkumt. Frcmstell.y etc.; VidensL 
Sefsk, Shrif., 5th scries; Hist, Philos., vol. v., No 4, Copenhagen, 1892 
(wUh French Summary). 
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Dancing , — The productions of the graphic arts charm tlie 
eye after completion ; those of the musical arts are enjoyed 
only while being performed. But there is an art ^Yhich 
combines these two modes of 
jesthetic enjoyment : it is dancing. 

Its plastic attitudes are so many 
pictures, and its movements have a 
rhythm like music. 

This art, sunk among civilised 
peoples to the level of a simple 
amusement, plays a large part in 
the life of uncultured peojdes. 

Thus the great nocturnal festivals 
of the Australians, the “(^orro- 
borces'' (Fig. 59), celebrated in 
connection with important events, 
are only a succession of very varied 
dances, strictly regulated, and exe- 
cuted by young men trained a long 
time beforehand by the ciders of 
the tribe for these choregraphic 
exercises. Men alone take part in 
them, as in all serious affairs ; 
women are only tliere as specta- 
tors or musicians. It is by dancing 
alone that, among uncultured 
peoples, joy in common is ex- 
pressed in regard to a happy event 
\vhich affects the whole tribe. Let 
us also note that these dances are 
executed by a gathering of indi- 
viduals who have given proof of 
their solidarity, having sacrificed 
part of their liberty by submitting 
to the discipline of the elders in order to afford pleasure to 
the people of their tribe. The joy, moreover, is mutual, for 
the performers “feel” the dance without seeing it, and the 



Fic;. 67. — .Symbolic ad/c of 
Manqaia Lland (Ilcrvoy 
Islands or Cook’s Archipe- 
lago, PfdyjiC'.ia), MiiM'um 
of Co|)cnhng(‘n. {After 
Iladdou.) 
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spectators witness it without experiencing the immediate 
effects of movement. 

Dancing is then a great school of “solidarity” in primitive 
societies ; more tlian any other act, it brings into promi- 
nence tlie benefits of sociality. Hut this favourable result 
is only possible in the smaller groupings, in which at least 
half of the society may take part in the dance; this condition 
no longer exists in civilised societies, numbering millions on 
millions of members: thus in these societies the choregraphic 
art is in a c()m[)lete state of decay. 

Dances of the ( harncter of “corroborccs” are a step towards 
the /fmi rs whi('h [)lay so gnxit a part in most religions. 

I may instance the epil(‘[)ti(' dances of the wSiberian and 
American Shamans, or the Negro fetich -worshippers, the 
gyrations of the Dervishes, the masked ballets performed by 
the Huddhist-Lamaile priests, the sacred dances of the Levites 
among the ancient jews, etc. ( 'hristianity retained the dance 
in its riles even until the eighth century, and one may still 
see the partial survival of it in what takes [ilace in Seville 
Cathedral during the JCaster festival. Dancing assumed a 
sacred character by being conjoined with a symbolic mimicry, 
csjiecially as connected with offerings, with sacrifices, or with 
religious ecstasy. 

Hut it has also evolved in anoth.er direction by having 
asso('iatcd with it two other species of mimicry, one recalling 
strife and battles, the other love. Hence come warlike dances 
and lascivious dances. 'I'he latter have this characteristic, that 
tliey are performed either solely by women- as, for example, 
tlu' “ I lula - 1 lula ’’ of the llawaiians - -or by both sexes 
(h>kimo), and very seldom by men alone (the “ Kaoro ” of 
the Australians, performed at the advent of the marriage 
season, or the time of the yam harvest). Moreover, it may 
be presumed that the alternating dances of men and women 
were, at the bc'ginning of societies, a powerful aid to .sexual 
selection. 

'J'he movements [)crformcd during the dance vary with every 
people, and also according to the nature of the dance. The 
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Australians leap, advance suddenly, then fall back with threat- 
ening or lascivious gestures, as the case may be (Kig. 59) ; 
Negroes add to the steps and innuendoes movements of the 
head and pelvis. Among most Asiatics (Chinese, Japanese, 
Malays) men do not dance, and in the case of women, the 
choregraphic art degenerates into a series of rhythmical 
movements of the arms and trunk, without change of 
position. It is to mimicry, that is to .say, the first step 
tow'ards pantomime, that dances imitating the move- 
ments of animals (Ivskimo, Araucans) owe their origin. 
The pantomime of the uncultured, like their dancing, 
is always accompanied by music and song, sometimes by 
masks and disguises. W'e have but to dcveloj) the share of 
song and recitation, to render the music less de[)endent on 
the rhythm, in order to transform these exercises into real 
dramatic represeniatioiis, ^ 

Vocal and instrumental music arc the common property of 
mankind as a whole. 'I'hcre is no people that does not know 
at least how to hum an air of a few notes ; and rare are 
those who have no instrument of music (l’'uegian.s, certain 
Microncsians, Veddahs). The music of uncivilised peoples is 
most frequently reduced to one only of its elements, rhythm, 
— better understood when we bear in mind that the greater 
part of the time it forms only the accompaniment of dancing. 
Melody and harmony are reduced to their .simplest expres- 
sion.s.‘^ And yet in the opinion even of specialists it is very 
difficult to note the airs of “savages,” anti three-fourths 
of the notations published in different works are incorrect. 
That is the result of these airs having been written down 
according to our scale, which is heptatonic. Now this scale, 
although existing even among many uncivilised people.s, is 
not the only one which is used. 

We find them using certain successions of sounds with 
fixed intervals, that is to say, true scales of two, three, 
and even six sounds. Most fre(]uenlly “natural tones” (tonic, 

^ WallaHchck, Priniilive Music^ chap, viii., London, 1893. 

“ Grosse, Auf, d. KunA^ cha]t. iii. 


14 
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third, fifth) form the scalu (Bushmen), 'fhc airs of uncivilised 
peoples are often in the minor tone, for t;xample, th/; follow- 
ing Fuegian air, transcribed by Carfort ; 


Vivaco 



III line, the scale being merely a convention based on 
the construction of instruments, the most perfect of which, 
like our violin, can only give half-toiu;s or, exceptionally, 
iluarter or third tones, there can be no such thing as a 
“natural scale.” It is the musical instruments of a people 
that determine the scale it uses; thus the study of these 
instruments should precede that of singing. 

As the most jirimitive music may be reduced to rhythm 
alone, the earliest musical instruments were objects serving to 
beat time ; jiieces of wood cla|)ped together, as still seen to-day 
among the Annamese, or rude drums like those which the 
Australian women use during the corroborees —a cloak of 
opossum skin stretched between the thighs, on which they tap 
with a stick (Fig. 59). But, like castanets, the triangle, etc., 
these, pro[)erly s[)eaking, are not instruments of music pro- 
ducing a scale, or at any rate a series of varying sounds. Three 
kinds of true musical instruments may be distinguished —wind 
instruments, string instrumeiits, and jicrc ussion instruments. Of 
wind instruments the most ancient is probably the llute or the 
shepherd’s jiipe of cane, bamboo, animal or human bone, etc., 
as seen among the Botocudos and the Yurunas of Xingu 

^ Miss, Sl it'll! if. Cap Horn; vol. i. ///.'/. li. loy. l>y Martial, p. 2lo, 
Paris, 1SS8. 

- Tylor, Anthropolos^y, p. 292; Walla.schok, lot, fil., pj). 1 51, 1 55, and 
Mitth, Anthr. (/Ve \Vicn,y 1S97, vol, \xiii., Silzungsb. , p. ii. According 
to the invc>.tigalion.s of Wchcr, the ear can disli^glu^h sound^s which vary 
e'^th of a semitone. 
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(Brazil).^ The bow was the first corded instrument; the Kafirs 
and Negroes of Angola “ play on the bow ” by attaching to it 
a gourd and tightening at will by means of a sliding ring the 
cord which they play (Kig. 135). As to instruments of percus- 
sion: the most generally used among the Negroes are the 
Sansd, a sort of musical box (Mg. 08), and the xylophone, a 
kind of piano (Mg. 6tj). 'fhe mo.st uncivilised peo[)les, how- 
ever, have cop^ifosite instruments; as, for instance, the “gor»a’' 
of the Bushmen (Mgs. 70 and 71).' 



Fig. 68. — “Saiivi” or “Ziinl)a,” a musical bo.\ ol the Ncgioes, placed 
on or in a calabash ; played with the finger^. {After IVooJ.) 

The harp of the Kafirs and the gora give forth only feeble 
sounds, and serve chiefly to .satisfy the musical taste of the 
performer; they are scarcely heard by the others. This fact, 

^ According to Wallaschck p. 155), the heiUaljmic scale 

(diatonic) owes its origin to the construction oi the j)rimilive llulc, which 
had at most .m\ to eight holes. To have had more would have been 
u.selcs.s, as the instrument could not have been held uilhoul more lingoro. 
Facility in making this instrument is due to the fact tliat, holes simply 
being pierced at regular intervals along the tube, a series of the most 
harmonious sounds can be obtained., 

“ Here is a description of it : a (piill split and cut into the form of a 
leaf is attached to the end of a bow (Fig. 71); it is held to the moutli and 
set vibrating; it is then a reed and a stringed instrument combined, hut 
it gives forth such feeble sounds that the artist is obliged to stult one of his 
fingers in his nose and the other in his car so as better to hear tlie music; 
it serves thus as a sort of inicrujihone. 
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like others, proves that music is a less powerful means of 
socialisation than dancing; it affords joys more intin'iate, more 
individual, except when it is reduced to what is its least 
musical element so to speak rhythm; then the part it plays 
is a considerable one, especially in w'arlike manifestations. No 
army has been able to do without music. 

Poetry. - Singing and poetry are indistinguishable during 
the early stages of civilisation. 'Khe poetic j)roductions of 
uncultured peoples have as yet been very little studied,^ but 
from what is known about them it appears that the earliest 



Ku:. 6(). — “ IMaiiniba/’ llic Negro .xylophone. {After Wood.) 


creations of this kind are repeated rhythmical phrases, ex- 
pressing the most common .sensations, and concerned chiefly 
with the digestive functions : complaint in regard to hunger, 
the i)leasure experienced after feasting, or a desire for certain 
articles of food as e.xprc.ssed in this song of the Australian — 

“ riic peas that the white men eat arc good — 

I .‘iliuuld like some, 1 should like some.” 

Afterwards come the emotions of hunting : the jubilation at 

^ The only all-round study that I know is the chapter “ Toetry ” in 
Crosse’s w'ork, Die Anf. d. KunA^ from which I borrow my account 
and some selected examples, which he gives from Eyre, Spencer, and Grey. 
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having killed an animal, recitatives after the manner of the 
following 

“ The Kangaroo ran very fast, 

Rut I ran hister still. 

How fat he was, 

1 tow plump he was! 

What a fine roast he made! 

O Kangaroo, O Kangarof), 



Flo. 70. — Rushman pla}ing on the “gora.’ [Partly after WooJ,) 

War-songs arc not unknown to Australian savages, but the 
beauties of nature and the feelings of love are subjects only 
occasionally“met with in the poetry of uncivilised hunters. They 
begin to appear among the Eskimo, and arc highly developed 
among half-civilised nomads, contemplators of nature, whose 
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lyric poetry is sometimes inspired by very elevated feelings, 
as is shown, for example, by Kalmiik songs. ^ As to epic 
pootry, it is met with only among half-civilised peoples who 
possess a history. 

Reli<^io7i . — For a considerable time now the question has 
been discussed by ethnographers, theologians, and moralists, 
w'hether or not there exist peoples without a religion. The 
answer to this question depends entirely on the meaning we 
give to religion. If by this word is meant an acknowledged 
rcv(.‘aled doctrine, a('companied by a well-ordered ritual 
and a strongly organised [)riesthood, as implied in current 
speech, or even ir it simply means the belief in “beings 
sii[)erior to man” and in “a future beyond the tomb,” as 
Quatrefages would use it,- there are certainly peoples who 



Fio. 7r. — D('tail of cons(rucli<Mi of tli«^ “ gora " [After WooJ,) 


have nothing of this kind. If, on the contrary, we content 
ourselves with the minimum definition of religion, given by 
K. Ji. d'ylor,’' “belief in spiritual beings,” it is difficult to find 
a tribe on the earth which has not this belief. I should 
like to modify a little this definition of Tylor’s by substituting 
“imaginary beings” for “spiritual,” to indicate dearly their 
l)syehological origin, for it is in beings entirely created out 
of their imagination that savage's believe. 

d'his belief originates chielly in the fear of unusual or 
extraordinary events, and especially of disease and death. 
Sometimes the idea of a “spiritual being” is so inseparable 
from the sensation of fear that it only jM-csents itself when 
the latter occurs, 'rhus the Fuegian Vahgan have no clear 
idea of “ spirits,” and it is only at dusk under the influence 

1 DcnikL’r, “ Le‘^ Kalmouks," I\c7\ d' Anthr,^ 18S4, \\ 671. 

- l)c ()uatrcragos, tn(niaint\ 2mlcd., p. 356, Paris, 1890. 

* 1".. R. Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i. 
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of fear that they imagine themselves to be attacked by the 
“savages of the west,” by the “Walapatii,” which some of 
them regard as ghosts, and others quite simply as individuals 
of a neighbouring tribe, that of the Alakalufs.^ 

But cases of this kind are rare, and most uncivilised 
peoples have the rudiments of natural religion a little more 
developed, a belief in spirits less vague. We may, with the 
eminent ethnologist Tylor, give the name of “Animism” to 
this primitive* religion. 

Anjmism in the most primitive forms consists in believing 
that the body of a man contains another more subtle being, 
a “soul,” capable of being temporarily separated from its 
envelope, and admitting further that everything that exists, 
beasts, plants, stones, down to objects fashioned by hand, 
have equally a soul which is endowed with {'orresponding 
qualities. 'Thus the Shans of the Kieng-'fimg (upper Burma) 
believe that the soul leaves the body of a man asleep in 
the form of an iridescent butterfly;- the Malays have the 
same ideas, and take care on that account not to awaken a 
man asleep. His observation of the shadow which e.xactly 
repeats every movement of a man, of reflections in the 
water, may confirm a savage in his animistic beliefs, but what 
especially establishes them are the dreams and visions during 
which lie lives another life and is “another man.” Death is 
considered as a separation of man from his shadow or his 
soul, something like the sepaiation which is effected during 
sleep. Most frequently it is the breath, the air breathed 

^ Thc'^e Yahgans give the name of “Kaclipik"’ vaj^uuly to: i, 
very wicked imai»inary beings living in the depth of the forests, and, 2, 
every person who has a strange or wicked charac tcM'. Tlicy ^Ive the name 
of “Haniich'' to: i, imaginary bcin|;s willi an cm; at llic back of the 
head and no hair, and, 2, to madmen nr in<livirluals living alone in the 
forests. It is llie belief in these three f)r four imaginary beings to which 
all religious manifestations of the ValigaiM may be reduced, (llyades and 
Deniker, he. ciL^ p. 253.) 

R. Woodthorpe, Aufhr. fnsf.^ vol. xxvi., No i, August 1896. 

In Yorkshire the country pco]>le call the night butterfly (sphinx) “soul,” 
and in Ireland luittcrflie^ are the souls of ancestors (L. (lommo, 
Ethnology in Folklore , 
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out, which represents the ininialerial being that forsakes the 
body. T’hns, among the natives of Nias Island, tl^e one to 
become cliief is he who succeeds, sometimes not without a 
desperate struggle* with his rivals, in swallowing the last breath 
of the dying chief.^ Resides, for the most part uncivilised 
j)cople think that death is only a prolonged sleep, and it is 
on that account that some are accustomed to keep the corpse 
as loi}g as possible, sometimes until putrefaction sets in, in 
their huts or in the immediate neighbourhood (see p. 243). 
They imagine that the soul seeks to re-enter the body, and if 
it does not find it, wanders restlessly around the dwellings, 
and is angry with the living who have hidden the body from 
it. ('ascs of lethargy, of hypnotic slec]), of fainting fits, which 
strike the imagination the more forcibly because more rare 
than ordinary slee[), confirm the belief in the separation of 
man and his double. In fine, the mind of a savagt^ docs not 
regard death as a natural phenomenon, but as a violent and 
very prolonged separation of man and his soul. 

lUit what is the clause of this separation ? Ilorc comes 
in the se(!ond element of animism, the belief in “spirits,” 
imaginary beings who take the most diverse forms, like 
the soul itself. Sometimes the “soul” of a dead man is also 
a “spirit”; there are here no subtle distinctions. Howevt*r, 
what especially differentiates “spirits” from “souls” is this, 
that the former are mon* active, that tliey constantly take part 
in human affairs, so that the whole life of a savage is passed 
in compromises or ('ontinual struggles with sj)irits. Every 
disease, every misfortune, every death, comes from the 
angry “spirit.” Ha[)pily, side by side with wicked spirits, 
who are legion, there are encountered from lime to time 
benevolent ones, who become protectors, or “patrons” of 
men. Most frecjuently these are the “souls” of the old men 
of the tribe, of the “ancestors.” As these old men have 

^ ^^oc^ip;li;)ni, Un a Nias, p. 277, Milnn, 1S90. Eesicles, the 

Nias admit, like many other peoples, three souls in man ; that which 
manifests itself by the breath is compar.able to the “double” of the 
ancient Egyptians. 
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ordinarily endowed the tribe or the family with some material 
advantaf^e by giving during life counsels dictated by their 
long experience, they are laid under contribution after 
death. I'heir memory is recalled in times of misfortune, 
and advice is asked of them. 'I'his is the origin of ancestor 
worship. 

The number of spirits is infinite, there is a whole world of 
them. Iwery pbject, sometimes every category of objects, has 
its spirit, and as objects may be made so spirits may be 
created, or at least may be made to commiinic'ate to objects 
a portion of their power. This circumstance gives birth to 
fetichism^^ which is only one of the sides of animism, one 
of the grossest forms. Fetichistic peoples consider certain 
objects called felir/ies, gris-gris, etc., as beings endowed with 
an inherent will and power. Every object, a pi(,‘cc of wood, 
a bundle of grass, a stone, a nail, a claw, a loc k of hair, a 
horn, a rag, a bit of string, may become fetiches ; the material 
value of the object bears no relation to its ])ower as a fetich; 
the most insignificant things may be the greatest fetiches.- 
As to the relations which exist between spirits and objects, 
they are of a twofold character: either the fetich is regarded 
as an animated being, as the material cnvelo[)e of a spirit, 

^ The word “ felirlnsm ” is .1 corruption of the I*()iiiiL,Mjosc Icnn friitro, 
“charm,’’ derived probaldy from iho Latin /(rr/Z/zV/^, in the sense “full of 
magical artifices,” which the fust navigators on the coast f)r Guinea applied 
to the fetiches venerated by the ISiegroes. Des Jhosses was the lirst to 
introduce, in 1760, the term “ fctichism ” to fk-nole the belief in fetiches, 
Auguste Comte gave a much more extended meaning to the wonl, b) de- 
note a religious slate opjwscd to prilylheism anrl monotheism. To day the 
fetichism of Auguste Comic is tlio animism of Ibiglish cthnogra])hers, of 
which true fetichism forms only a pait. (E. Tylor, Prim. Cn//., vf>l. ii., 
P- I 43 -) 

“ In certain cases, fetiches arc supposed to be animated with power of 
movement ; thus the staffs which negio sorcerers put into the hands of men 
in convulsions, caused by wild d.ances, are reputed to draw these men in their 
mad career, and to direct them in the search of persons accuscfl of crime. 
Similarly, the two staffs which the Siberian Shamans hold in their hanrls 
during their exorcisms arc supposed to draw them, like hor-.cs driven at 
full galh^]), towards regions inhabited by spirits. 
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or it is only an instrument by which the existence of the 
spirit is manifested, a vehit:le in some way of part of its 
power. It must be remarked, however, that the two forms 
of connection between the spirit and the material object 
arc frequently interblended, and a fetich to which sacrifices 
are offered as to a living being, may become a simple 
amulet preserving its possessor from wounds or any other 
misfortune, lu^tichism is the first step towards idolatry, but it 
is essentially distinguislu^d from it in that idols arL* only images, 
represe 7 itations of ('erlain supernatural beings, whilst fetiches 
are thes(‘ beings 1 liemselvi^s, f)r at least the direct vehicles 
of a portion of tlu'ir power. 'I'lie boundary line between 
idolatry and finii'hism is, however, often difficult to define 
(‘xa('tly. 

Animism with its variants, more or less developed, is the 
religion of all uiK'ivilised peoples untouched by international 
or univ(Tsal religions : buddhism, Christianity, Mahomedan- 
ism, et(\, and even among those who have accepted one of 
these religions, animistic ideas persist with great obstinacy. 

How many Christian peasants there arc who believe as 
firmly in spirits, in ghosts, in guardian genii of cattle and 
crops, as in the various saints of the church with whom they 
sometimes confound them! besides, spirits, such as angels and 
demons, are admitted by most Christian churches. Fetich- 
istic practices als(^ form part of the outer worship of Lamaite 
buddhism and 'Taoism, and they arc not only tolerated but 
ju'cscribed by other universal religions. I need but mention 
the amulets, talismans, scapularies miracle-working relics, etc., 
among Mahomedans (logs. 139 and 140) and Christians 
(Fig. ifii). 

Worship of Natural Objects and Phenomena . — It is im- 
possible to review even the principal forms which animism 
assumes. As soc'iety grows and develops, the notion of the 
soul and of spirits is transferred from the more immediate 
objects surrounding man to objects more remote and the 
phenomena of nature. 'The latter, by reason of their greatness or 
violence, are regarded as spirits much higher and more power- 
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ful than the others. They become superior divinities entitled 
to “worship.” 'Urns we have the worship of water (sacred 
rivers, tianges, Nile), worship of plants and especially trees 
(sacred forests of the (laiils, the Germans, the Finns, the 
Papuans), the worship of animals and more especially birds 
(the eagle of the Aztecs and the Peruvians, the ibis of the 
Egyptians), and serpent-worship (prevalent everywhere, but 
principally in India and Western Africa). 

The worship of the elements varies according to the kind of 
life led by a people; the succession of climates, the rain 
which gives life to the seed, the sun which burns the grasses, 
etc., are incarnations of so many divinities for agricultural 
peoples, while they have no importance for peoples living by 
the chase. JMre is considered as a divinity by several peoples 
(sec p. 153). The adoration of fire was the ancient religion of 
the Persians, and is still preserved to day among certain 
Parsecs of India : we pass over the god Xiuhtecutli, “ lord 
of fire,” of the ancient Mexicans, the goddess Vesta of the 
Romans, etc. Often the worship of the sun was combined 
with that of fire, and the ancient solar festivals sung by Ovid 
have become the midsummer eve bonfires, which the clergy 
still bless every year in several places in I.ower Jhiltany. I 
can only mention the legends relating to the divine origin of 
fire, which all resemble more or less that of Prometheus (the 
Mahoniha of the PolyiK'sians, the Tlej^s of the Circassians, 
etc,). 'I'he difference between the great spirits which animate 
the phenomena of nature and the little s[)irits concerned with 
the trivial facts of man’s daily life once admitted, there is 
established a hierarchy in the world of spirits entirely modelled 
on the hierarchy of human society. Above gnomes, elves, 
demon.s, sprites, and so many common s[)irits, we find among 
the Khonds^ the six great gods (of rain, first-fruits, procrea- 
tion, hunting, war, and boundaries), who in their turn are 
governed by the .sun-god and his wife, the powerful goddess 
of the earth. The religion of the Khonds is already polytheis 7 n^ 
and this may end either m the dualism of two contrary prin- 

^ Maepherson, rpioted l)y Tylor, FrimUive CiiUur€i vol. ii., p. 325. 
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ciples (the j^erms of winch are seen in the example quoted 
above, and which arc impersonated by Ormuzd and Ahriman 
of the religion of Zoroaster) or in pantheism or monotheis?n, 

Rclii^ion and Morality. Animistic religion is destitute of 
the moral element which many persons consider inseparable 
from religion. Its code of morals has nothing to do with 
religion; it is based on public opinion and social conventions 
independent of beliefs. It is only in the more developed forms 
of polytheistic or monotheistic religions, and cs[)ccially in those 
whose ministers sought to have an effective influence on the 
people, that the moral element was introduced little by little 
and placed beside the dogmatic and ritual element.^ If the 
survival of the soul and the after-life form part of the beliefs of 
a great number of uncultured peoples, as shown especially by 
funereal rites, the life beyond the tomb is for them only the con- 
tinuation of real life ; the country of the dead resembles the 
country of the living, the same customs llourish there, the 
same usages, the same kind of life ; the Eskimo continue 
their fishing feats, and may even die there' a second time; the 
Eolynesians give themselva^s up there to the same pleasures as 
they enjoyed on earth, etc. 'J'he other world is only a dupli- 
cate of this world, and no idea of justice is connected with it ; 
the evil and the good in it have the same destiny.- 

Riles and What is the nature of the relations 

of man and spirits in ])rimitive religion? Sometimes an 
attempt is made to combat the spiiits. The Fuegians barri- 
cade themselves in their huts and keep themselves armed, in 
readiness to ward off blows, the whole night long, when 
they fanc'y they hear tin* “ walapatu ” the Australians hold 

^ VI. Tylor, riiniilirc Culluri\ vi»l. i., g. 427. 

- Put forwanl l)y Tylor {Prim. Cult.., vol. ii., rhaps. xii. and xvii.), the 
ideas wliich 1 licre formulate have been developed by L. Maiillier 
(“ Survivance de fame Paris, 1S94, Pub. Kcoteprat. Hattfes E/iutes, sect, 
Se. zv’//;’*.), and rombated by Stcinnictz {.Arch, fur Anthro.., vol. xxiv., 
p. 577), l)Ut the arguments of the latter do not .seem to me convincing. He 
compares, for cxam[)!e, tlie difference of the destiny of the noble and the 
common Polynesians in the other world to <listributive justice. 

^ Hyades and I^eniker, loc. cit..^ p. 254. 
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an annual celebration for the purpose of getting rid of all the 
ghosts fjf the last year’s dead ; the Negroes of the Gold Coast 
assemble together in arms from time to time to drive the evil 
spirits from their village ; rushing about in all directions, with 
frantic howling, they return home and assert that they sleep 
more easily, and for a while afterwards enjoy better health.^ 
But these contests with spirits are rare, and it is usually found 
preferable to . cm[)loy craft against them (hence exorcism, 
incantation, the use of symbols, etc.)> or gentleness ([)rayer, 
offerings, sacrifices). 'Ihe last method, which is most fre- 
t|uently used, develops into an outward cult j the “ fetich- 
house,” like that seen in Dahomey and other Negro countries, 
becomes transformed into a temple ; the place of sacrifice into 
an altar, and instead of real animals or plants, images ol them 
in paper, butter, clay, etc., are sacrificed, or finer offerings such 
as grass, flowers, perfumes, etc. 

Priesthood. - \x\ the earliest stages of religion man put him- 
self into communication with spirits at his own risk and peril; 
but as he soon perceived that he was freijuently unsuccessful 
in obtaining what he wished, and ('ould not prevent them 
laying their spells on him, he was com[)elled to have recourse 
to intermediaries. He observed that certain individuals are 
better fitted to deal with spirits ; that they can fall into a 
trance and remain in this death-like condition long enough 
to be able to treat with demons, and he came to the 
conclusion that they were ajipointed to inteicede ^^fith 
spirits for simple mortals and to direct propitiatory cere- 
monies, offerings, and prayers. It was thus that the [iriest- 
hood arose, under the form of fetich-mcn or shamans, who 
play so important a part in the life of Negroes, the 'funguse 
peoples and Mongols, and the Indians of North America. 
All the functions of life, marriage, iiregnancy, the entering 
upon the ago of puberty, birth, death, hunting or warlike 
expeditions, require the offices of the sorcerer, of the shaman, 
who is usually at the .same time a doctor (see below). As 
society develops, numerically and in civilisation, there is 
^ K. Tylor, loc, cit.^ vul. ii , p. 199. 
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formed a sacerdotal class, which sometimes holds both the 
temporal power and the civil (as is still the case to-day in 
certain regions of Africa, and in 'J'hibct). Often side by side 
with the regular priestliood thus constituted the ancient sor- 
cerers continue to live and to wield great authority over the 
people; in most of the Lania-lkiddhist temples the presence 
of a sorcerer is admitted for oracles, propitiations, etc. 

Intcrnaiioiial Religions. --'I'his is not the j)lace to speak of 
universal or international religions like Bralimanisni^ si)read 
over India and the Asiatic arehi[)elago : the once nourishing 
Buddhism of the south, based on the doctrine of the “little 
vehicle” (Ilinayana), the last remains of which are to be 
found in Siam and the Island of Ceylon; the buddhism of the 
north, or l.amaism, Inised on the doctrine of tlie “great 
vehicle” (Mahayana), which rules the 'I'hibetan and Mongol 
world, nor of the other more or less altered forms of this 
religion, (.'liinese h'oism, Japanese and Annamese buddhism, 
Indian Jainism, etc. And we must take for granted as better 
known the other universal religions, Judaism with its sects 
which tlo not acknowledge the 'J'almud (like the Karaites of 
the Crimea); Mahomedanism^ with its two principal divisions, 
the se('t of Shiahs (Persians) and that of the Sum's (other 
Mahomedan peoples); Christianity, with its great divisions 
and numeious sects (('opts, Nesturians, etc.). And we must 
notice finally the “national religions”- -'J'aoisJJi in China, 
Shintoism in Ia[)an, Confucianism in both these countries, etc. 

-Myths occupy an intermediate position between 
science, })uetry, and religion, for they try to explain all pheno- 
mena while leaving a great deal to the imagination. The 
infinite variety of myths is only apparent. They all may be 
reduced to a very limited number of ideas or fiincies, which are 
the .same among all [leoples. 'J'hey are all explanations, more 
or less simple and childish, of the origin of plants, animals, 
men, the earth, the stars, etc., founded on the idea of animism, 
'i'he details change according to the nature of the country, but 
the substance remains always the .same. It is a vegetation of 
fancy more or less luxuriant and beautiful on the common 
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ground of animism. Thus religion and myths arc often one 
and the^ame thing, since they are derived from a common 
source, from that habit which primitive men share with children 
of giving a personality to every object they contemplate, from 
the sun to a knife, from a blade of grass to the ocean. 
cannot dwell longer on this subject, which would require de- 
veloping at considerable length;^ I will merely say that on 
carefully studying myths we find in them psychological data 
relating to the mode of thinking of a [)e()[)le, rather than 
indications of tlie relations and affinity of one people with 
another, for borrowed details in myths are innumerable among 
all peoples.- 

Sdeuecs,— is only with the rudiments of the sciences that 
we have to deal in the case of imci\ilised and even half- 
civilised peojiles. 

'I’he knowledge of fuimhers exists more or less among all the 
peoples of the earth. We often .say, “Such a i)eople can only 
count up to three, because it has no s[)ecial word to denote a 
higher number.” 'J'his reasoning is not always just, for, by 
adopting it, we might accuse the h'reneh of scarcely being 
able to count beyond sixty, since they have no .special words 
fgr, say, seventy-five or eighty, and to e\[)ress these fall back 
on words already enqiloyed in counting sixty and fifteen or 
four score. Many savages employ a similar method. Thus 
the Yahgan Fuegians have only words for the number one 
(^Kaueh\ two and three (d/rt/<vv); but they make 

use of the words Akokonibai (literally “ the other two,’’ or 
“another time two”) to denote four, and Akoniaten (the other 
three) to indicate six." 

Certain Australians proceed in a similar manner.'^ If these 

^ Sco A Lang, CuUitre and Myth ; and liis Modef n MyUioIogy^ London, 
1897. 

- Legends, traditional tales, proveibs, etc., are siinplilicd mytlis, with 
the poetic element jiredominating. The study of them forms a .special 
branch of ethnology called “ Folkdoic.” 

^ llyade.s and Deniker, loc. p. 316. 

* Ih'ough Smyth, The Abonyint's of Vdcloria^ Vfd. ii., j). 3, London, 1878; 
Cuir, The Australian Racc^ Melbuunie-London, 1880 87, 4 voL. pa^Tini, 
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tribes had been able to continue the same process beyond this 
point they would have arrived at the duodecimal syst/:m; what 
they lacked for that were objects which should always be with- 
in their reach to assist them in this mode of calculation. 
People.s who thought of distinguishing by special words the 
first five figures had at once, in their fmger.s, an aid to enable 
them to set up a decimal system. Many South American 
Indians, Caribs, T upis, and Tamanacas of the Orinoco count 
by the fingers, hands, and feet, employing thus the decimal 
.system; instead of five they say “a hand”; instead of ten, 
“two hands”; instead of twelve, “two hands and two 
fingers”; instead of fifteen, “two hands and one foot”; 
instead of twenty, “a man”; and so forth. With the develop- 
ment of civilisation the lingers of the hand are replaced by 
objects, by little stones, seeds or shells, which are arranged 
in boxes representing units, tens, etc. From these were derived 
the abaci of the Chinese and Russians. 

GeoDictry — Cahulatiou of Time . — Measures of distances, 
surfaces, etc'., which gave birth to geometry, are found again 
among certain uncivilised peoples. The Indians of Veragua 
find the height of a tree by inea.suring the distance from which 
they .see it, turning their back and bending the body in such 
a way that the head is between the outstretched legs; the 
ancient Egyptians measured the surfaces of their lands empi- 
rically by means of geometric figures, etc. The measure- 
ment of time by the movement of the stars exists among all 
[)eo[)les, the succession of day and night, and the phases 
of the muon, being the things easiest to observe. Thus days 
and months or “moons” are nearly everywhere eciual. lUit it 
is not the same with regard to the year. It is the succession 
of vegetation or seasons which determines periods longer than 
months. Thus the Andamanese count by successions of three 
seasons (cold, dry, and wet) ; the Papuans by successions of 
two seasons (corresponding to the prevailing monsoons), but 
the epochs at which these seasons arrive do not coincide 
exactly with lunar divisions, and tallying computation becomes 
more difficult. Thus, as soon as writing was invented, the 
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more iiitelliL^ent of the nomadic tiihcs, cs[)C(;ially, turned 
their aUemtion towards noting coincidences of the tK^silion of 
the sun in relation to the constellations, according to the 
seasons, for the principal constellations, especially the (Ireat 
Hear, Orion, the.* Southern ('ross, are known by almost all th(‘ 
peoples of the earth, who have emerged from the state of 
savages dependent on th(^ ('base. 

T'he veril'icr^tion of the time when the year begins (t'oincid- 
ing generally with some commemorative fi‘stivnl) became later 
the business of State astronomias (kvgyjM, India), who were at 
the same time astrologers or magicians. 

Calendars and Clocks . — Then.' are yi't in C'hina astionomers 
who periodically harmonise tht,* lunar \\ith the solar year, 
though, for the ordinary purposes of life, otlu'r pi-oples make 
use of the solar year calculated either from a reign (as in 
ancient l<>gypt), or day by day in a cycle of sixty years, formed 
by the; c'ombination often kon (stock) and twelve A*/// (braiu'hes), 
as in the Hindu cahmdar. A similar ('alendar is found 
among the aiK'ient ^fexicans.^ In regard to the divisions of 
the days into hours, th(‘y are sonu'what um'ertain among 
the Andamanese and Australians, and they begin to assume 
a definite character only with the introduction of the sun- 
dial, as for example among tlu,‘ /ufii Indians, who have 
beforo nearly every cabin a pillar, the shadow of which serves 
to indicate the hours. In diina anil in ('orea the use of the 
candle which burns a certain time is a remnant of the modi* 
of calculating time according to the duration of the fire.-' 'fhe 
running of water and sand has been utilised, as we know, in the 
construction of cle[)sydras and other primitive clocks of classic 
antiiiuity and of the Middle Ages. 

Geography and Ca?iOi;rapfiy.~~ We can only indicate sum- 
marily what primitive na\igatnrs and half-civilised nomads 
know of geography. Orientation ai'i'ording to the cardinal 
points is known even to peoples as primitive as the Fuegians 

^ R. .Schramm, “Jahrform, etc.,’' Mitlhcil tier Cco;^r. Gesell.^soX. xwii., 
1S84, p. 481, Vienna. 

- (). Mason, Orii^ins of lureution, pp. 71 ami 116. 

15 
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and the Andaninncsr, but (•artogra])hy is only developed 
among those wlio draw. d'hc Australians (’an dra\v maps 
on the sand \(ry aci'urately, <j\(V[)t as regards distances; 
we have even maj)s drawn on weai)ons, like that of figure 
7(;, ]•', representing a lagoon and an arm of broken River, 
between which is situated the territory of the tribe to which 
th() owiKjr of the weaj)on belonged.' d’he Micronesians of 

tile Marshall Islands con- 
struct with bamboo rods 
geographical maps in which 
lh(\se rods rr{)res(uit the di- 
rection of tlu; currents, and 
th(' shells or seeds attached 
to their intersec'tions, the 
different islands - 

but it is the Eskimo who 
('\('el in the ('artographic 
art, as may he seen from 
th(‘ specimen whic'h I repro- 
diK’e from S. Ilolm.'’* 'I'his 
consists of two wooden tab- 
lets (k'ig. 7 *r). One of them 
(.\) n'pn.'senls all the fiords, 
bays, and ( apes of that part 
of the coast of E^astern 
(heenland comprised be- 
tw(.;en Kangerdcaiarsikajik 
{( 7 ) and vSicralik (/^) ; we 
must read the names of 
these places in the direction 
of the arrow. 'The second tablet (b) represents the islands 
off the ('oast, situated opposite to different bays, by bring- 
ing it near t(^, or removing it from the first, we have the 

’ Prongli Sinvlli, /ao r/V.. V(*1. i., p. 2S p 

- S»’h moll/ and Kian-'O, “ Mu'-onin ( IndoilMiy," I Ininluirg, iSSr, p. 271 
nnd pl.ito \\\ii. 

S. Holm, d/o./i/V/oA. oni p. lOT, Copimliagon, 1SS7. 



Fic. 72. — I'^kimo googr.i|)lii»Ml mnp 
(.•///< 7 - Jloini . ) 
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distance between the coast and eaeli of the islands. d'he 
ancient^ Mexicans had topographical maps, marine charts, 
and even cadastral plans, much more pL'ifect than those of 
the ancient l\gyptians. The Chinese ma})s still further surpass 
thes(j models, and remind one already of our coasting pilot 
boohs in their use of orientation by means of the compass.^ 

I should tak(^ up the whole ('haptt'i* if I were to give an 
account, even, in an abridged form, of everytliing concerning 
priinifive medicine.- I will merely [loint out that, according to 
their animistic conception of the world, “savages” have no 
other idea of disease than as a malevolent manifestation of a 
spirit who enters into the man, of a demon who “possesses” 
him. Thus, fetieh-nuai and shamans arci llu' first doctors. 
'They know how to “drive” from the body of tlu‘ patic'iit the 
evil spirit who torments him, to “draw out” tlu' dis{'ase in 
the form of a pc-bble, or sonu? other object (U'ftly coiu'ealed 
before the ojieration. Moreover, the bones, mummified por- 
tions of the body of sick jiersons, or of f(‘ti('h-men themselves, 
may becouK* aft(‘r their death relics possessing miraculous 
healing power, etc. I'or the matter of that, eviai among 
civilised peoples diseases are often attributed to the “evil ey(‘,” 
to “spells” (f'rance), to “ jeltatura” (Italy), dc. Among the 
Indians of North America there are also special healers 
(medicine-men) who are held in great esteem, and who sonui- 
times form a: corporation (J//V/c), into which admission can 
only be gained after a professional examination in the “doctois’ 
cabin” (Schoolcraft, Hoffmann). Along with incantations 
and magical jirocccding.s, with dancing and musif', the 
principal remedies of the Australian healers and the Anu-rican 
mcdicinc-men are scarifications, blood-letting, and blood- 
sucking. Negroes show a [deference for cupping-glasses. The 
jwoccsses of advanced surgery among certain peoph's go as far 
as ovariotomy (Australians), laparotomy and the caesarian 
operation (Negroes of Uganda) ; but not as far as the amputa- 
tion of limbs, the fingers excepted. 'J'repanning, known from 

^ Si*c for the (k-lails, Andrcf, AV////. Farat., ]i. 197. 

“ See Max Railels, ^^cdec^n der iXa/itri'idlrr, Luip/ig, 1^02' 
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the ([uaternary [)erio(l in hairopc, is iilso employed among 
Negroes, Persians, New Ifebridians, etc., for nervous diseases, 
epilepsy, etc. 'J'lu} clyster, the great remedy of our ancestors, 
is hardly used, except hy the Dakota Indians and the Negroes 
of the west coast of Africa, where also the doctor squirts the 
drug into the sick person from his mouth through the medium 
of a calabash (Monnier)d Attenuation of virus is even prac- 
tised by, for example, the lUishmen, who use it to cure the 
bite of scorpions and serpents.- 

^ M. iM oiiiiic'i , La I'fdtut' Xoirc, p. i lo, Paris, 

' II. Schintz, Di'iihih Smi-tocsl Afrim^ p. 396, ( )l(loiiburg, lS9rp 
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sbciOLO( ; ICA L CHA R ACTKRS— aV/r/z/^Av/. 

3 . FyVMIl.Y Lifk. — Kcl.itioiis (j 1 tlic Iwo so\fs bcfDic in:iiri;i|^c — 
.)/arri(i^d and Jainiiy -Tliooiy of proiiiiscuily— (Iroup iiiarriii|^c — 
Exogamy and endogamy MaUiarchalc -Ocgrcesol relatioiihbip and 
liliaticjn — rolyandry — Leviralc — l‘olygainy and monogamy - Tali i- 
aiclialc — Rape and pureliase of the Iniile - -1 )iiiation of c’onjugal union 
— Children — Rirlli ■ Nurluic — Name of the eliild and of adulls-- 
Iniiialion, ciicuineision, etc. — 0/</ men and (lii.ir fa(c — funereal riles 
— Mourning. 

4. — Soc'iAl. Lifk.— ( y?) Home life of a people — feonomie o>yanisation — 

'J'hc fornih of ])iopeiiy depend on piodiiclion -ComiiKjn piopcily 
and family projiciiy- Village' eommunily — Individual inoperly — 
Social oiyanisiif ion -Totcmi' 5 m -Clan rule — f'anuly rule —Territorial 
rule — Caste and elass rule- Denux'ratie rule Social morals— Right 
and justice— d'ahoo -Retaliation, vendetta, and oideals — Secret 
bOcieties--E\lia legal judges— Fornmlaj of politi'iiess — (/') Inler- 
nalional life of people :^ — Ahseiicc ot s)mpathetic relations- -Hostile* 
relations- - IFir/" — Arms of olfencc -Row and arianvs Amis of defeiire 
— Neutral relatiims — CommeriC — Money — Cowry —TransjtOils and 
means o( communication — I’rimilive vehicles — Navigation. 

The subjcct.s about to be treated are .so vast and coinjilicated 
that it is almost impossible to give an idea of tliem in a few 
words and without going into details. So our a('cuunt will of 
necessity be somewhat dogmatic, and will only touch on some 
salient facts of family and social life. 

3. RAM 1 1 A' Idl'K. 

The re/alions tf the livo sexes are somewhat free among 
uticivilised and half-civili.sed peoples so long as there is no 
formal marriage or birth of a child. In the whole of Oceania, 
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Malaysia, among the Samoycds, Mongols, and certain Negroes, 
sexual intercourse between the young people of both *exes is 
by no means prohibited.^ Sometimes even, as among the 
Havenda for exami)le, the young men and women give them- 
selves up to obscene “games.”- Uncivilised peoples among 
whom the loss of virginity would be considered dishonouring 
to a girl are somewhat rare (Nias islanders, Igorrotes, Malays 
of Menangkabau). Most of them treat it with, indifference, 
and among some of them dedoration is obligatory before 
marriage; it is effected artificially or naturally by the parents 
(Hataks, Pelew islanders), by the matrons (Eissayas of the 
Philippines), by the priests (Cambodia), and even, it is said, 
by j)crsons paid for this kind of work.^ It would be possible 
to give instances of many other customs which shock our ideas 
about chastity and marriage. Thus in the Algerian Arab tribe 
of the Ouled-Nail, no young girl will find a husband if she has 
not previously acquired a dowry by regular prostitution. On 
the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the prostitution 
of girls before marriage was required by certain cults of 
antiipiity (cult of Aphrodite at Abydos, Ephesus, etc., cult of 
Mylitta in Eabylonia, etc.). 

Miirn'iV^c and I'amily. — Put marriage oiu'e contracted, 
the woman, among almost all uncivilised and half-civilised 
peoples, is no longer free. k'rom this moment either the 
husband, the family on the mother’s or fadier’s side, or the clan, 
see strictly to the observation of the marriage rules which are 
in vogue, and the laws, written or unwritten, punish every slip 
of the woman who was so free before marriage. It is the con- 
trary to what one often sees in our civilised societies. In fine, 
marria^^e is above all a social convention, and the form which 
it takes in different ethnic groups is intimately connected 
with the social and economic constitution of these groups. 

^ S. Wilkea, Vcr^lijk, Voikcnkundc van Ncdcrl. l/id., p, 293, Leyden, 
1S93 ; Ivanewsky, /oi. r/V., p. 19 of the original im-i^rebsion ; Post, 
Gntndz, cthnol. Jnrisf't nd.^ vol. i., Oldcnb.-Leijvig, 1S94. 

I’artels, “ Roire-Uns-itlcn, etc.,” Zeit, f. Elhn.y 1S96 (Verb., p. 363). 

^ Giraiul-Teulon, Ori^^incs dii maria^c ct dc la fa/nillc, p. 33, note, 
Pads, 1S84 ; Wilken, loc. r//., p. 294. 
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The position of woman in society, ideas on conjugal obliga- 
tions, «tc., are entirely subordinated to the ideas which prevail 
about property and the social organism. 

Theory of Promiscuity - often hear it said that marriage 
has sprung from a ‘‘state of promiscuity” in which mankind 
primitively lived ; every man could then couple with every 
woman, “like the animals,” people sometimes add, forgetting 
that among ;inimals the most akin to man this state of promis- 
cuity is rather exceptional, and that the polygamous and even 
monogamous family exist among a great number of birds and 
mammals.^ 

The theory of promiscuity or “communal marriage,” so 
well summed u[) some lime ago by Lubi)ock,- has few de- 
fenders at the present day. We know that actually there does 
not exist on the earth any population [iractising an “irregular 
promiscuity,” and the evidence of history is reduced to three 
or four texts of Herodotus, Strabo, and Solinus, the interpreta- 
tion of which is far from casy.'^ 

Group Alarriage , — What has been often taken for pro- 
miscuity is only a form of marriage, different from our 
individual marriage, which, nevertheless, represents the 
first attempt to regulate sexual relations and to define 

^ Sec iur further details, Lctourneau, 'Ike Evolution of Alarriai^c, cU.y 
rhap. i., Loiulon ; and Wcsteniiarck, Iliitory oj lliuuan AIarria^i;e, 
chaps, iv. to vi., London, 1891. 

- Liildjock, Ofyfino/ Civilisation^ cliap. iii., 1875. 

^ The lonj5 list of peoples prartisinj^ promiscuity ^iven by Lubbock 
dwindles as we become better accpiainted with llic diffeient populations in 
(lucbtion. Certain peoples, like the Fuej^ians (Hyades and Deniker, loc. 
cit.)y the Rushmen, the Polynesians ( Westermarck, loc, (//.), Ihe Iriilas 
(Thurston, Jhtll. Madras Alus.y vol. ii., No. i, 1897), the Tcehurs of 
Oude (W. Chijoke, Tribes and Castes N. IK Province y ctc.y vol. i., p. 
clxx.xiii., Calcutta, iSg6), .should be merciles.sly struck out of this list, since 
they all have individual marriage to the exclusion of other forms. Olliers, 
like the Australian.s, the Todas, the Nairs, have been entered in it because 
they practise “group marriage” or certain forms of polyandry, which 
is not tlie same thing as piomisciiity. There remains of the ll.^t but two 
or three tribes about whom we have no exact general informati<;n at all 
(example, the Olo-Ol of Borneo). 
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tics of kinship in order to ensure the existence and bringing 
up of children. 'Khis form of marriage, admirably fSludied 
by Howilt and Idsoni among the Australians, has received 
from them the name of “group marriage/’ Its essential 
feature is that men and women, by the fact of belonging 
to such and such a group or clan are not marriageable one 
with another, and are obliged by the fact of their birth 
to contract unions with members of other groups of the 
tribe. 

Marriage by groups is met with in its most [)ronounccd form 
among the Australians and some tribes of India (Nairs, '1 odas). 
Among the Australians this custom co exists with individual 
exogamous marriage (the “ Noa ” of the Dieri of Central 
Australia), and exhibits itself in its simpU:st form in the 
example of the Wotjoballuk Australians of the north-west of 
Victoria. I'his tribe is divided into two classes or clans, the 
(hamutch and the Krokitch. 'Khe men of the Clamutch clan 
are by right the husbands of all the women of the Krokitch 
tribe, and viu’ ve?’Sili. Hut it is only a virtual right. In practice, 
during the great festivals of iniliation (see p. 241), the (dd 
men of the tribe, assembled in council, distribute among the 
bachelors of a clan the unappropriated girls of the other clan. 
'J’his marriage, called “ Hirauru ” among the bieri, and known 
under the name of ‘‘ raramour custom ” by the colonials, gives 
the right to the man of the Clamutch clan, for example, to 
contract a mairiage with the woman of the Krokitch clan thus 
allotted to him when the occasion shall [)iesent itself; he 
may also take with him one or more of these women and 
make her or them live ^\ilh his wife ()f the individual 
marriage. However, as the same woman may be allotted in 
the successive festivals to several men, there are certain rules 
of precedence to observe in the fulfilment of the conjugal 
duties, if chance puts two men before their “common’’ wife: 

^ A. \V. How in, AnsUwlian Clioup KcUiliciis,” ^niifJisonian Aep., 
Wasluiigloii, ; A. \V. IKiwiu aiul J.. Kiaon, “ Kanularoi and 
Kurnai,” Mclbouinc-S)(!ni*y, iSSo, aiul /oitni. Antlu\ Insl.^ noI. xii., 
p. 30. iSJj. 
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the elder brother takes precedence of the youiii^^erj the man 
up in year^J of the youth. ^ 

and Endoi^amy. — Group inarilige is closely con- 
nected with what is called cxo^^aniy or exo^^eny^ that is to 
say, marriage outside the clan, as opposed to endogamy or 
endo^eny^ marriage within the clan. It must be said, however, 
that exogamy is as often met in tlie individual form of mar- 
liage, and that^ sometimes endogamy, interdicted within the 
limits of a clan, is, on the contrary, practised within the limits 
of the tribe of which these clans are the comi)oncnls. There 
is in this case exogamy in relation to the clan and endogamy 
in relation to the tribe. 

Malriarchatc, — J>ut how are matters of filiation and 1‘amily to 
be decided with such a system of marriage, for it is impossible 
to settle the question of paternity in this case? To bachofen 
and McLennan- we must attribute the honour of having 
discovered a complete system of filiation, in vogue among 
many uncivilised peoples, and the exact opposite to that 
which we are accustomed to in our societies : filiation by the 
mother, or nia/riarchafc. 'Fluis in our exanq)le of the Aus- 
tralians of ^Voljoballuk (p. 232), the posterity of a man of 
the Gamutch clan married to a woman of the Krokitch clan 
will belong to the Krokitch clan; if, on the contrary, the 
father is a Krokitch and the mother a Gamutch, the children 
will belong to the (jamutch clan. 'This filiation establishes 
the uterine relationship and, united to exogamy, jirevents 
marriage between nearest relatives. In fact, the son of the 
first couple being of the Krokitch clan, will not be able to marry 

^ A. \V. llowiu, “ Dieii, ‘ /oiini. Antlu\ Ins/., vol. \x., 1S90, 
p. 53. Among the ]N'aii:5 of llic coast ui Malabar things aic di>nc in 
exactly llic same way. The main point in both cases is tlu; j)rohibilion o( 
maniage in the clan ils«jlf (L, ]ost>n, “ Glassilicat. Relatioii.shij),” /£>//>//. 
An/hr. Inst,^ vol. .\\v. , 1S95, p. 369}. Ancmg the Toilas of Nilgiri the 
‘^groups are limited in this sen.se, that the men who cohaliil with a w'oman 
fnust be brotheis, and at tlie sa.ine time can only marry willi the .sisters of 
this Woman. 

- bachofen, Das Multtn'cchly .Stuttgart, iS6i ; J. McLennan, 
Slttfies in Ancient Hisioyyy London, 1876. 
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his uterine sister, since she is of the same clan as he is, but 
only an alien woman, or a relative, according to Qiir conven- 
tions, of the (jamutch clan, for example, the sister of his father. 
Theoretically, a father of the (larnutch clan would be able to 
marry his daughter, since she belongs to the Krokitch clan; but 
in practice tiiese cases are forbidden by custom, for example 
among the Australian Dieri, ' or they are avoided by the 
existence not of two, but of four or a greater number of classes 
in the tribe, with prohibitions against the marriage of people 
of certain of these classes.- 

However, peoi)les who [uactise group marriage and 
exogamy have not to regard incest very seriously, for 
of relationship are not fixed with them as with us. 
'To lix relationship, they make use of a system called 
by Morgan, who discovered it (among the American Indians 
first), and described it admirably,'^ the classificaiory 
system In its simplest form, such as it is met with, for 
example, among the Micronesians and the Maoris, it may be 
thus summed u[). All persons allied by consanguinity are 
divided into live groups. 'Fhe first is foimed of myself and my 
brothers, sisters, and ('ousins; we all bear the same name, 
which is that of the whole grou[). 'The .second group is 
formed of my father and mother with their brothers and sisters, 
as well as their cousins, all likewi.se bearing the .same name; 
the third group comprises my grandparents, with their brothers, 
sisters, etc. ; the fourth, the cousins of my children, whom I 

^ L. Fibon, loc. cil,, Jokui. .l/iltir. hnt.^ \u]. x-xiv., 1S95, p. 36. 

* 'flius, if there are four elans, A, 1 ’., and D, as among the Kaniilaroi, 
for cxami)le, the cliildien sprung fioni the parents of the clans A and li 
may not inleim.uiy; they belong to the clan C’, the meml)er.s of wliich may 
only marry with the members of the clan 1). It is their children only who 
will be able to contiacl mariiages in tlic groups A and lb In this way 
incest is only possible between the grandfather ami the granddaughter, 
that is to say, 1 educed practically to zero. 

^ L. Morgan, “ Sy.st. of Consanguinity, etc.,” Smithson. Conlrib. 
Knozvl.^wA. xvii., Washington, 1S71 ; :{\\(\ Ancient Society, London, 1877. 
See also the very clear statement of the system in Lubbock, toe. cit., and 
its extension to the Australians ami the Melanesians of the Fiji Islands 
ill Ilowilt and Fison, toe. cit. 
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consider as my sons and daughters; lastly, the fifth group is 
composecU of the grandchildren of my brothers and sisters, 
whom I consider as my grandchildren. A similar system of 
nomenclature is very common among certain peoples of India, 
and sometimes causes much embarrassment to English judges 
newly landed. To give an example: A witness said that his 
father was at home at such and such an hour ; then, a few 
minutes after, .he affirmed that his father was in the fields. 
'I'he judge is perplexed until, by a series of (questions, he elicits 
the fact that the witness means his “little^’ father, equivalent to 
our term uncle. ^ Westermarck has tried to interpret the elassi- 
ficatory system differently; he sees in it only an artifice of 
speech, a way of addressing jiersons of different ages ; but as 
Eison judiciously observes, if it be held that this .system has 
no reference to degrees of relati(mshi[) we should have to 
deny any idea whatever of this subject to certain peo[>les 
who have no other expressions to denote degrees of rela- 
tionship.^ 

Polyaniit}\ that is to say, marriage in which the woman 
possesses several husbands, is considered by the majority of 
authors as a form derived from grou[) marriage. With the 
exceiition of two doubtful examples (Khasias and Sa[)orogian 
(lossacks), polyandry always assumes the fraternal form ; that 
is to say, the husbands of the woman are brothers, d'he 
classic country of polyandry is Tldbet. 'riiere each of the 
brothers cohabits in turn w'ith their common wife, a certain 
period being allotted. Among the ancient Arabs, according to 
Strabo, matters were arranged less .systematically, and the first 
comer on his arrival at the woman’s house* asserted his marital 
rights, after having taken care, however, to [ilace his staff 
across the door, as is still done in the case of temporary 
marriages in Persia and among the I’odas, w'ho leave the cloak 
as wxll as the staff. Polyandry is practised by several pco[)les 
living on the borders of Thibet (Miris, Dophlas, Abors, 

^ Tylur, Aiitlir. hnt.^ vol. xviii., 1888-89, P- 

“ \Vc.slciinarcU, loc cil., j). 82; L /oc, cii. (“ C Sy-slcin”)) 

p. 369. 
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Kliasias, [.aclakhis, etc.), but appears to be but rarely met with 
elsewhere, and almost never outside of India. It iy- explained 
by the scarcity of women in these countries (a statement not 
conlirmed by statistics in regard to certain of them), and by 
the necessities of the {)astoial life of these peoples. 

Le%'iraU\ or compulsory marriage with a dead brother’s 
widow, a very witlespread custom in India (where it is called 
niyo^^a\ among the Iroquois and other Amerif'an Indians, the 
]\[elanesians, the Negrcjes, as well as the ancient Egyptians 
and Jews, is considered as a survival of polyandry. However, 
Maine, Westermarek, and others see in it only a custom 
established with a view to securing the protection of orphan 
children.* \Vidi polyandry is also connected, on not very 
good grounds it seems to me, /^arcntal inarrUv^e. In this 
form (jf union the father or uncle or some other relative really 
cohabits with the nominal wife of his son or nephew during the 
minority of the latter. This custom, riccording to Shortt, 
prevails in India among the Ixeddies or Naickers, and according 
to Ilaxthauseii among the peasantry in Russia, where a modi- 
lication of this kind of relation, strongly reprehended, however, 
is still known at the present day under the name “Snokha- 
chestvo.” - 

J\)iy^^aniy and Afonoyamv. -Iiidivitlual marriage, which may, 
as we have seen in Australia, co-exist with group marriage, 
assumes two different Umw^—/o/yy(i/ny and monogafuy, d'he 
latter does not nei'essarily ])roceed from the former. Many 
savage tribes, like the Veddahs and the Andamanese, are mono- 
gamous, as are also a certain number of mammals and birds. 
Among others (h'uegians, Eushmen) jmlygamy is exceptional. 
In realil)’ it only takevs ro(H in socaeties a little more advanced, in 
which, especially, the idea of individual property is already more 

^ Maine, Aiiiicfii \\ 241, Lon(l(*n, 1SS5 ; Wcslcnnarck, /t’i:. tvV., 

“ Slunll, 'ryaiisac/. J'JJiii. Loiuloii, N.S., vol. vii., p. 264; 

I laxlhauiscn, 'J'nuisiauiii.ua, p. 404, London, 1S54. Lcroy-llcaulieu 
{I'Empirc dcs Tzars, vol. \i., rliap. 5, p. 4SS, LarL, 1S85-S9) allribulcs 
this CLisloni to the ovcr-cxcrcibc of palornal iiiuhority. 
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or less firmly planted. ^V'oman is then considered very much as 
a slave, from whom pleasure and labour may be obtained ; she 
is treated fike any other property; the more wives a man lias, 
the richer and more esteemed is he. Polygamy is widely 
diffused over the world, either in its pure form (ATahomedans, 
Australians, American Indians, Negroes, etc.) or in its modified 
• forms: lawful concubinage (all over the Kast), or unlawful 
(Europe), and temporary marriage (Persia, Japan). 

It is only with the development of society that 
nominal or real, develops, and with it a little respect for 
\voman. She enjoys more liberty, as do also the children 
who have passed a certain age. Thus is constituted the 
family of to-day, in which, however, the patriarchal spirit is 
still dominant. 

Pairiarchate . — Individual polygamous marriage is most 
frequently allied to a new form of affiliation, that of kinship 
through males, which, in its turn, is rooted in tlu' constitution 
of property and the subordination of woman to man. In 
the matriarchatc the natural protector of the child and the 
family is the mother's brotluM*; in tlu' [xatriarclint*' his 
place is taken by the father, who (‘xtends the right 
of property not only to include the mother, but also the 
children ; he may sell them, hire them out, etc. d'he 
patriarchate is the regime undta which live most half-civilised 
peoples and a great number of uncivilised. 

Several inairimouial customs may be e\i>lain{ d by the 
primitive forms of marriage, 'riuis the practic(; of showing 
hospitality to a stranger by lending him one’s wife, so common 
among savages and half-civilised nomads, may be explaini'd as 
a relic of group marriage, in which, as w(j have scum, the 
exchange and the lending of women are practised.' Similarly, 
the custom, very prevalent, especially in Malaysia, which 
requires a husband to live in his wife’s family, is ('onsidered 
by most authors as a relic of the matriarcliate. Another 

^ The Torgoot Mongols, who practise this ruslom, cxj^lain it hy the 
general rules of hospitality (Tvanovski, toe. in this rc".|K'ct tliey are in 

agreement with Westcrinarck, toe. cit.^ chap. vi. 
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custom, nearly always allied to the first, but which is also met 
with as a survival in the cases where the woman fjoes to live 
with her husband’s family, is that prohibiting newly-married 
couples from speaking to their fathers and mothers-in-law 
(avoidance), d'he best known form, widely diffused from the 
Kafirs to the Mongols, is the forbidding of the husband not 
only to speak to, but even to see his mother-in-law; if by 
chance he should nu^et her, h(‘ is obliged to take to flight, 
or, at any rate, to turn aside out of the way. Among 
several peoples of the Caiu'asus and certain North Americ'an 
Indians this ('ustom is observed only until tlie birth of the first 
child, d'his custom, in a general way, is considered as a relic 
either of exogamy (d ylor) or of anti-incest customs (Westcr- 
mar('k).^ 

Among the most widely diffused practices having a con- 
nection with marriage, we must mention the abduction of 
the wife, whcthcT rc;al (Arabs, d'urco-Mongols, Caribs, Ikata- 
gonians, burnu'se, Australians, etc.) or simulated and symbolic, 
and often forming part of th(^ marriage ceremonies (among a host 
of peoples). ICthnologists are not agreed as to the origin of 
this custom; some sec in it the last vestiges of exogamy, others 
the relic of the slavery of women, etc. 

Side by sidt‘ with simulated abduction there is almost always 
the jniri'hase of the wife from her parents (the ‘‘Kalym” 
of the d'urco-Tatars, etc.), which proves that marriage by 
purchase took the place of marriage by capture in tlic 

^ It must bo observed on Ibl'. point tlhit, accordin'^ to Westcrniarck, the 
horror of ince.sl is not an inslinrtivc sentiment (animals do not have it), 
Init rather a social habit sjnini^ing funn .sexual lepul.sion for persons, even 
unrelated to the family, with whom one ha.s been brouLjlU up from infancy. 
Thus we often see marriages piohibited between one village and another 
(ancient rcru), or between god-parents, w’ho superintend the baptism of a 
child, and are in no way allied to each other by blood (Ru.ssia). 7'hc learned 
Ilelsingfors jirofessor, who belie\es in the omnipotence of sexual selection, 
explains die frer|iieney of die aversion to incest by the survival of 
individuals who did not contract consanguineous marriages, always mis- 
cliievous in bis opinion. However, he admits that the bad eflects of 
consanguineous maiiiages may be mitigated by material well-being, ns is the 
case in F.uropc. 
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exogamous relations between tribes, and contributed to their 
social cohesion, preventing quarrels and wars (Tylor). 'Lhe 
marriage portion is only found in societies having a relatively 
high organisation. It is, as it were, a payment for the 
guardianship which the husband assumes over the wife and her 
children under the patriarchal system. The institution of the 
• marriage portion is probably derived from the pra('ticc still in 
vogue among many peoples, according to which the par(aUs 
offer presents in exchange for the money or the service given 
as the purchase-price of their daughter. 

The duration of the conjugal union varies so much among 
different peoples that no general rule can be laid down re- 
garding it. P'rom unions of a night (under the regime of 
group marriage, in temporary or trial marriages) to the 
indissolubility prescribed by the C'hristian religions, tluu'c is 
quite a scale of conjugal relations more or less durable. Most 
freciucntly the husband may discard the wife when she has 
ceased to please him; sometimes divorce is hedged round with 
certain formalities of established custom. 

Children ~~-\w all societies, as in the animal world, the 
fiimily is j)rincipally established for the bringing up of 
children. But it is far from true that the arrival of children 
is everywhere accepted with joy. 'Fhc voluntary limitation 
of progeny is not an invention of advanced civilisation. 
Savages could teacli us mucli on this point. The Australians 
with this object i)ractise ovariotomy on women, the operation 
“mika” (artificial hypospadias) on men, or simply kill off the 
superfluous infants. Infanticide on a large scale was practised 
by the Polynesians before their “ luiropeanisation it exists 
still here and there in 'I'liibet, so far as girls are concerned. 
Some would even see in this custom the origin of polyandry. 

Birth. — But having once decided to let a child live, the 
uncivilised look well after it. One could write a volume, if 
one wished to enumerate all the hygienic and at tlu; same 
time superstitious customs attendant on the pregnancy, par- 
turition, and recovery of the woman among different peoples. 
'I'he act of generation is considered by nearly all the im- 
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civilised as soniethin_L^ at once mysterious and impure. 
The pregnant woman is kept ([uiet and rubbed; she has 
to occupy a luit apart before, during, or after the birth of 
the child, according to the custom of the different countries. 
Rarely is the woman allowed to be confined alone; the ex- 
ampl(;s {piotcd have reference for the most jiart to isolated 
cases, such as may happen even among the civilised. She 
is often assisted at the time of the ronfincnnent by one or 
more women, and sometimes by men.‘ 

Among the customs which accomi)any birth, the most 
curious is that of the “couvade’’ [)ractiscd by the basques, 
the Indians of brazil and (Iniana, and other peoples. Accord- 
ing to this cust(;m, the husband, aft('r the coming into the 
world of the child, b(‘hav(‘s exactly as if it were he who liad 
been confined ; he betakes himself to bed, receives congratula-- 
tions, sometimes looks after the baby. E. b. Tylor sees in 
this custom a survival of the matriari hnte in a society with a 
patriarchal regime. It would Ix^ the ransom paid by the husband 
for the right, which foruKuly belongi'd to the mother, to be 
call(‘d the head of the house.-’ 

As to the child, from th(‘. moment of liis entrance into the 
v;orld, every effort is made to kcaq) away from him the spirits 
which might harm him; the Eac^tians, in the vicinity of 
the house which shelters him, hang bells, rattles, and cloth- 
bands, so' that, shaken by the wind, they may make a noise 
and keep away evil spirits (llarmand, Neis). 'Ehe Malays 
and the Nias Islanders for this purpose prepare? special fetiches 
(Modigliani). 

The nojne whii'h is giv-ai to a ('hild is also the result of 
much care and forethought. Eetii hers, shamans, sorcerers, 
and priests are consulted, d'he name chosen is sometimes 
determined by the locality or house of the birth. 'Ehus 
the Kalmuks who were exhibited at Paris in 1882 gave the 
name of Paris ” to the ( hild which one of their number 
brought into the world. 4 'he Negroes of Senegal, under similar 

^ See Floss, /\-7f 51I1 ed., vol. ii., 1S97, Leipzig. 

^ I'k Tylor, /(V/r;/. AntJir, Inst.,, vol. xviii., [>. 24S. 
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circui-nstances in 1*^95, called one of their new-born “ 'Fhe 
Frenchiyan.’’ lUit most fixHjiR'ntly the name given is of a 
plant or animal (Red Indians, Mongols, etc.). It must 
be said, however, that among many peoples the name 
given at birth is not borne throughout life. It may be changed 
more than once. Tlie most frequent cause for doing this is 
the fear of spirits; the Oyaks and the Mongols change the 
name of sick jjersons to “deceive the spirit” who has caused 
the disease; among the Fuegians, the Indians of North 
America, the Polynesians, and the Malays, the name of a 
dead man is not allowed to bi.' ulUard, and all his name- 
sakes are obliged to ehangi' their name. Often, too, the 
name is changcal because their “trade” requires it; the 
Okanda healers bear another name when they i)ractise their 
art ; and among civilised peoples changes of name are bound 
up with certain social conditions (monks, actors, prostitutes, 
etc). 

Education of Suckling ordinarily lasts a very 

long time among uncivilised peoples, till the child is two, 
three, four, and five years old, sometimes even older.^ Children 
arc treated kindly by uncivilised peoples, and rarely are they 
chastised as they are in I'hirope, though a certain “ (lisci])line ” 
appears among the half-civilised, with the necessity of making 
the child learn many more things. At the age of j)ubcrty, 
among most uncivilised peoples, the ceremony of initiation 
takes place. 'I'his is a sort of higher cdiu'ation with certain 
test.s, followed by a ceremony, aft(?r which the individual is 
declared adult. It is met with among the x\ustralians, as also 
among the American Indians, Negroes, etc, with the .same 
essential features. The young men of the tribe are led into a 
place apart, where the .sorcerers, the fetichers, or the “ old men,” 
teach them during a varying period all that a “man” should 
know about social and sexual life. 'Phe candidates are then 
put tests, sometimes very cruel, to make sure of their power 

^ I’loss {he. at.) mentions Australian, Kskimo, and North American 
Indian trilics among whom the child is suckled till the age of fourteen or 
fifteen. 

16 
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to resist thirst, hunger, and pliysical pain. Those wlio emerge 
victorious from these tests are brought back triumpliantly into 
the villages, and feasted during several days.^ 

Among the operations to which young men are subjected 
during initiation, we must specially notice circumcision^ gene- 
rally practi.sed all over Oceania, among the American Indians 
and other peoples, without taking into account tlu^ Israelite 
and Mussulman world, in which this custom has now but a 
religious symbolic signilication. Moreoviu', several niligions 
have kept the custom of initiation, giving to it very varied 
forms (shaving of the forelock among Ihiddhists, first com- 
munion among Catholics, etc.). 

lltc lot of the old men is not an enviable one in primitive 
societies. 'fhey are not ('ared for, and often when they 
become infirm they are left to die of hunger. The voluntary 
suicide of the old men, which is committed amid great pomp 
among tlie Cluik('hi- and some other [)eoples, may be c.\- 
plaincd as much by the mis(‘ries of existence as by the belief 
in a better life beyond the tomb, which is the basis of 
funereal ritesi^ Among nearly all ])eo[)les it is customary 
to put into the grave objt.*cls which the dead had used 
in their ordinary ocdipations, but only such as constituted 
private properly: weapons by the side of a warrior, pottery 
near to a woman, etc. ^ 'rhese objects are usually broken to 
signify that they also are dead, and that their “soul” goes to 
accompany their owner into the otiu-r life. It is also with 
this idea that a warrior’s favourite horse is sacrificed on his 
grave (Red Indians, Altaians), or a symbolic ceremony 
sufiic'es, the animal being led in the funeral procession, a custom 

^ Inir an illustration of this see the “ Description of Australian Initia- 
tion” (lUira), by K. Mathews, Authr. Inst.^ vol. xxv. , 1896, 

No. 4. 

“ Deniker, “ I.e jiciiple 'IVhoukteh, etc.” (fiom Avgustinovich), Kcv. 
(fAnfhr.^ 1882, p. 323, and De Windt, i^ 97 j vol Ixxi. , p. 300. 

Tylor, Icc. cit. {A/it/ir.), ]>p. 346, 420. 

In various countric.^; in luirope these objects give place to a piece of 
money put into the mouth or the hand of the dead ; as one never knows 
what may happen, it is always well to liave a little money at one’s service. 
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slill practised all over Europe at the iiitenncnts of superior 
ofiicers. ^ In India ^volncn are saerifieed, slaves in Da'homey 
and among tb.c Dyaks, etc., in order that the dead may not 
be deprived of anything in the other world.^ 

Euneral ceremonies and the practice of going into mourning 
give place to feasts of diverse character. Among the Dualas 
of the Cameroons (Western Africa), the “ feast of the dead ” 
lasts nine da)^, the time required for his soul to make the 
journey to Bela, the place of eternal rest. Among the Eallas of 
vSumatra, we find these funeral feasts accompanied by dances 
and a special kind of game, the lopiire^ha. 'I'hc exhumation 
of the bones of the dead person at the end of a certain time, 
practi.scd by several Indonesian, Melanesian, and American 
tribes, is the occasion of orgies; J may also mention the habit 
of visiting the cemetery at stated periods, and taking food 
cither on the grave or by the side of it, ^Yhich is very gimeral 
in Kuro])e. 

Among the feasts organised in honour of the dead let us 
mention the Buive^ of the Japanese, at the end of wliich 
miniature skiffs in straw are thrown into the sea, sup[)oscd to 
transport the souls of the dead who have been present at tlui 
feast back to their dwelling-jdace. 

'J'he modes of sepullitrc, although very varied,— interment, 
incineration, exposure to the air (natural mummification), em- 
balming, pure and simjde abandonment on the earth or to 
the waves, -have not a great importance from the ethnical 
point of view ; often two or three modes may co-exist among 
the same people (examples, Mongols, Papuans). 

Afouruiiv ^. — Outward manifestations of grief caused by 
the death of a near relative exist among all peoples of the 
world, even the most uncivilised. These are, first, cries, 
lamentations, and tears (Bushmen, Bechuana, aiu ient P^gyp- 

^ Miiny practices in relation to the dead arc explained by the belief that 
they arc sleeping for a greater or less time (see p. 216). Thus, among the 
Microncsians of the Gilbert Island';, the woman sleeps by the side of her 
dead husband, and covers her body with the [lulrid matter which oozes 
from the corpse. 
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linns, C arihs of (luiana, Italians, Russians). Tlien succeed 
material signs displayed on the body, some of which are 
the consequence of cruel practices which seem to suggest 
the idea of sacrifice for the purpose of removing the anger 
of “the dead man’s soul,” which wanders about the survivors. 
We need only mention the cutting off of the finger-joints 
among the ]hishmen, of the toes among the Fijians, the 
drawing out of teeth in ICastcrn Polynesia, the laceration of 
the skin among the Australians, the burnings among the New 
Caledonians. Under a milder form the same idea of sacrifice 
manifests, itself in the custom of [ducking out the hair of the 
beard (AusLralian.s, Fijians), of cutting or shaving off a part 
or the whole of the hair (Jews and Egyptians in ancient times, 
Huns, Albanians, Tlova.s, Malay.s, American Indians, Pasutos, 
(lallas). Certain signs of mourning on the body seem to be 
caused by the desire not to be rccogni'^ed by the “spirit’^ of 
the dead i)erson; such is the custom of daubing the face or 
the whole body, practised by the Negroes of Central Africa, 
the Australians, the Polynesians, etc. Among peoples who 
are more clothed, the mode of dress is altered. General 
negligence in dress is a sign of grief among the Bechuana 
and the Malays ; tearing of the garments is practised among 
the American Indians; the Manganya of Southern Africa 
wrap the body in palm-leaves, which they wear until they fall 
wilhered to the ground. The conventional colour of the 
clothe.s, white among the Chinese, black among Europcan.s, 
is a sign of the same kind. 


4. — SOCIAL I.IFK. 

Social life may be studied both as limited to a given people 
(inner life) and in the relations of one people with another 
(international life). 

The inner life of a given ethnical group comprises economic 
or property organisation, and social organisation properly so 
called (administration and politics). Ideas of morals, right, 
and justice depend much on the forms which these organisa- 
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lions have taken, as well as on usages and cusloms; and the 
latter their turn arc derived principally from (iunily organisa- 
tion and religious ideas. 

T//e international life of peoples manifests itself in three 
different ways : either in hostile relations (war), in pacific 
neutral relations (commerce), or in sympathetic relations (ex- 
change of ideas and feelings, feasts, congresses, etc.). 

Inner Life a People -Economic Origan isat ion. --The system 
hy which property is held depends on the mode of produi'tion, 
for the distribution and consumption of wealth are in intimate 
relation with the mode of procuring it. Among savage hunters 
it is often necessary for several to combine to catch big game; 
thus Australians hunt the kangaroo in bands of several dozen 
individuals; the JCskimo gather (piite a ilotilla of kayaks for 
whale-fishing. Tlie captured kangaroos, the whale brought 
to shore, arc considered common property; each eats c)f the 
spoil according to his hunger. The territory of each tribe 
among the Australians and Red Indians is considered collective 
property; every one hunts on it in his own way, on condition 
that he docs not encroach on the territory of neighbouring 
tribes. Hut in the midst of this common property certain 
objects used solely by the individual, his garments, his \yeapon.s, 
etc., are considered personal property, while the tent with its 
furniture, etc., belongs to the family; as the canoe which is 
used for whale fishing, holding five or six [lerson.s, belongs to 
the.se persons in common. 

T'hus in the same society three sorts of property, collective, 
family, and individual, may exist simultaneously side by side. 
What decides its category is the character of the labour 
expended, the mode of production. 1 have made a flint 
implement with my own hands, it is mine; with the a.s.sist- 
ance of my wife and children I have built the hut, it belongs 
to the family; I have hunted with the people of my tribe, 
the beasts slain belong to us all in common. The animals 
which I have killed by myself on the territory of the tribe are 
mine, and if by chance the animal wounded by me escapes and 
is killed by another, it belongs to both of us and the skin is 
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his who gave ihc finishing stroke. For this reason each arrow 
bears tlic mark of its owner. 

It is thus that matters are arranged among the Tunguscs 
and North American Indians. Among the latter, rules have 
been strictly laid down in regard to bison-hunting from the 
point of view of individual property.^ 

but since the introduction of fire-arms, the balls bearing no 
distinctive marks, the slain bisons are divided ecpially; they 
are considered as common properly. This example shows 
plainly how closely are related production and the system by 
w’hicli property is held. Common and private property do not 
lead among savages to monopoly, for the products of the 
chase cannot be kept for long without getting spoilt; so after 
having taken what he wants for himself, the hunter gives the 
remainder to his relatives, his family, or the tribe. It is this 
which partly explains the carelessness of savages and the 
absence among them of the spirit of thrift and thought for the 
future. 

luvnily Properly . — With the introduction of agriculture, 
most of the objects of personal property become family property; 
the transformation frecjuently coincides with the appearance of 
the patriarchal form of lamily life; the land still remains for some 
time common property, but soon it likewise becomes family pro- 
perty. The members of the same family group enjoy in common 
the products of the soil, which common labour has fertilised. 
This mode of property existed in Russia before the sixteenth 
century, that is to say, before the establishment of the com- 
munal ownershij) of the soil still in vogue to-day. It is found 
in luigland from the thirteenth to the fourteenth century (Sce- 
bohm), and in certain parts of France (in the Nivernais, 
according to the statement of (luy Coquille) in the form of 
“por(;onnerics” having “pot and lire” in common, working 
in the same fields and accumulating their savings in the 

^ Even in the cases wheie several alro^\s have pieicctl the animal their 
reciprocal positions deciilcd to^\h()nl belonged such or such part of the 
slain animal ; the skin, for instance, was his whose arrow had penetrated 
nearest to the heart. 
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same box.^ With the growth of population, this family joint- 
ownersligp developed into an agriciiUiiral coinnuine, the 
true “ village community ’’ of English authors, with the 
alienation of holdings and the admission of strangers into 
its midst, ^Yith periodic distributions of the various strips 
of land. The best type of this kind of community is the 
Russian “mir.” In India it is met with side by side with the 
family commune among the Dravidian and Aryan peoples, 
and in Western hAiroj)e numerous traces of it are found. - 
Jjiit these are only traces and survivals, for communal i)roperty 
has been destroyed here as in the iMussulman world, often by 
means of force, with the establishment of the feudal system, 
which gave birth to the different modes of land tenure which 
wc find to-day. In Russia and in India the dissolution of the 
communal system is still taking place under our eye.s, but from 
intrinsically different causes, es[)ecially the rapid increase of 
population and diminution of the si/i; of holdings. 

Social Orc!;a7iisaiion, — The constitution of society is modelled 
on that of property. In the sim[)lest cases the family organisa- 
tion is at the same time the .social organisition. Under 
the ngi/7ie of group marriage, and even after its [)arlial 
replacement by individual marriage, tribes are divided into a 
certain number of clans, each of which, with the majority 
of peoples, has its iofcin. d'he totem is a class of material 
objects (never an isolated object, thus differing from the 
fetish) for which uncivilised man ])rofesses a superstitious 
veneration, believing in a sort of mysterious connection 
between himself and each representative of the class of objects. 
Most frc(]uently the totem is some species of animal or vc'getable 
which the members of the elan regard as tlu'ir ancestor, and 
also as the patron and protector of the whole clan. Tlie 
Iroquoian legends relate circumstantially how the tortoise, their 
totem and ancestor, got rid of its shell and gradually deveIo[)ed 

1 Kovalcwsky, Tableau des de la j ami Ur , I'ti., pj). 59 and 91, 

Slockliolin, 1S90; Maine, Early Ilistory of Institufiuus, Loiuiun, 1875. 

G. L. Goiiime, The Villa^^e CommunUy^ London, 1890; and Kova* 
Icwsky, loc. cil. Baden- Powell, Indian Village Com.y LtJiidoii, 1896. 
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into man. 'I'hc totem is represented on different objects 
belonging to the clan. Our blazons and armorial bearings are 
derived from the totem, as well as marks of ownership. The 
totemistie divisions are independent of the territorial divisions 
of tlie Iril^ej the ccmnection is, rather, a moral one. The 
inhabitants of a territorial district may belong to several clans, 
and, on the other hand, the members of one and the same 
“ totem may inhabit places distant fnjin each other. 

Nearly always the totem is subject to taboo^ (p^'igc 252). 
The social organisation of clans and “[ihralries” (groiqis 
of c'lans of which the members are intermarriable) joined to 
lotemism is widespread among Nbath American Indians, 
Australians, iMelanesians of the Solomon Islands, the d'shi- 
speaking tribes of the (lold (loasl, etc. It exists side by side 
W’ilh other social organisations among the Kirghis, the Kev- 
surs of the Caucasus (Kovalewsky), the iMandingoes (Bingcr), 
etc. Under this primitive there are no permanent 

chiefs, but intermittent ('ouncils, formed of the “old men” in 
each clan. If several clans are united into a tribe, an elective 
chief sometimes a[)pears, but always invested with only a 
temporary and very limited power. 

Ininiily Ori;a/iisaiio/L —With the change from the hunting to 
the agricultural mode of life, with the establishment of affiliation 
by blood and the patriarchal family, with the constitution of 
family ownershi[), tiie social organisation is also transformed. 
All the members of the family gathered under the same roof 
(often in the literal sense of the word; for example, among the 
Indonesians and the Tueblo Indians) constitute the social unit. 
Such is the origin of the commune in China and Japan, of the 
“fine” in Ireland, et(\ 'Flic chief of the race, the living 
“ancestor,” becomes the chief of thic society, and his power 
tends to become hereditary.- 

^ J. (k Frazer, 'fotcmisiHy London, 1X87 (expanded from his article in 
vol. xxiii. of the Kucyclopadia Britannica)\ K. Smith, Second Ann. Rep. 
Bar. of Ethnid.y iSSo-Si, p. 77, Washington, 

- Tin's family regime of bociety is closely allied to the worship of 
ancestors and the “hearth,” as the names given to tlie communities 
show (“feu” ill France, “ pechlchiche in the Ukraine). 
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Territorial Or^^anisation. — ^Yhcll family ()wiK'rsl4[) is re- 
placed communal ownership, the social organisation takes 
the territorial form. All the people inhabiting a given territory, 
whether related by blood or not, form the social unit. The 
Russian “Volost,” the Annamese commune, the Ja[)anese 
“Mura,” the “Calpulli'of the ancient J'oIt(H‘s, are examples 
of this kind of grouping.^ Sometimes these territorial organisa- 
tions form by themselves iiKlet)endent states, governed by an 
elected chief, assisted by the delegates of each ('ommune (Mocjui 
in North America, Krumen and A’akamba in Africa, Samoans in 
Oceania), or controlled by po[)ular assemblies (New I lebrideans, 
most of the peojdes of Western Africa and the C'ongo basin). 
vSometimes also they form ]xirt of vaster confederations at the 
head of wh ich is an elected ('hief, a ('ouncil, et(\ (Rejangs 
of Sumatra with their “ Pangherans,” or ])rinces, Afghans with 
their “Khans,” etc.). 

Organisation oj Castes and Classes. A\'e may find already in 
the territorial organisation of society the rudiments of the forma- 
tion of classes, shown by the development of [irivate property 
and wealth, and also by the authority of the chiefs and powerful 
persons who become the “ i)rotectors ” of the W(;ak. 'I'his 
differentiation of classes is also marked b}' the appearance 
of slavery, the result of wars and the right of ])rivate i)roperty 
(enslavement for debt). It taki-s defmile form in the class 
organisation which presu])po.ses the existence (4' two groups 
of citizens at least --the lords and nobles, the aristocracy or 
directing class, and the “people,” the plebeian or directed 
class. The relations between these classes may extend from 
the complete .servitude of the one and the exmeise of the right 
of life and death by the other, to an almost absolute e([uality 
of the two. 

There is similarly a perfect gradation for non-frec t)eople, 
as opposed to citizens divided into two or more classes. At 

^ Lavelcyc, Proyn'i/i prh/iil he, jj. 9, Paris, 11:591 ; K<jvalcw^ky, toe. eii., 
passim ; Saku} a Vo.shida, CcschichlL F.nhuiehl. a. .SfaeJs- J \'rf(iss. in 
Japan, p. 46, Hague, 1893; Ikmciofl, Native Paeos vf Pueijk .States, 
vol. ii., p. 22G, Sail Francibco, 1882. 
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the foot of the ladder arc “ slaves,’’ in the strict sense of the 
word, not regarded even as men; while at the top are found 
those who by birth are not free, but who by fortune or other- 
wise may come to occupy a position almost equal to that of 
free citizens of the highest class. 

What arc the ([ualifications required in order to become 
chief in jjrimitive social organisations? Most often, by 
election, those become chief who are bravest in war, strongest, 
most skilful in the chase (American Indians, Congolese), or 
the chiefs are the richest (Indians, Polynesians, Negroes), or 
sim[)ly they are the biggest, the best fed (Athapascans, 
according to Bancroft). Put whatever may be the ground on 
which they are chostai, the power of these chiefs is often most 
precarious, and it may disappear with the cause of its 
origin (war, hunting exi)edition). Chiefs elected for a slated 
[)eriod are invested with more real power. Sometimes they 
are elected for life; this is a ste[) towards hereditary 
power which may degenerate into the purest absolutism 
(ancient Dahomey). The outward ensigns of authority are 
of various sorts: clubs and commander’s staffs (Oceania. and 
Juirope), parasols (Asia, Africa),^ etc. In the same way 
as the clan is responsible for the misdeeds of each of 
its members, so the absolute monarch, king, sultan, khan, 
prince, etc., is responsible for the acts committed by his 
subjects. 'Flic corollary of the conception that kings or other 
potentates represent the most skilful, influential, and bravest 
men is that of forfeiture of power when the holder becomes 
aged or infirm, or when he shows himself incapable of 
reigning ((^)uechuas, Ma.sai); in (’ortain absolute States the 
right of revolt against an incapable holder of royal power 
is e.xpressly recognised (China), at least in theory.*^ 

leiidal and dJe?nocratic Organisation. — It would be out of 
place here to dwell on the development of the feudal system and 
the theocracy which result from the regime of classes. T.et us 

^ Sec; Aiulrcc, Paralkle^ p. 250. 

See lor iLirllicr dctuilii, Post, .. cvV., Gnindi Us derelhnoL Jiaisprud.^ 
vol. i. 
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merely say that almost all half-civilised peoples arc still in the 
midst of Jhc feudal 7cgtme or are just emerging from it. The 
recognition of individual liberty forms the first step towards 
the organisations of modern European states, constitutional 
monarchies or republics, in which the aim is to reduce to a 
minimum governmental action and the differences of classes, 
es[)ccially before the law, — to establish, in a word, a dcmocraiic 
regime. ^ 

Social moraWy\ or the basis of conduct imposed on the 
members of society, is a convention recognised by the laws and 
by publi(' opinion. This is to say that it changes from one people 
to another, according to the degree of culture, surrounding 
circumstances, etc. Tn the most uncivilised tribes life has a 
relative security, owing to certain rules of conduct to which 
each member submits from fear of punishment or the dis- 
approbation of public opinion. 'J’he light of tiie strongest is 
not ap[)licd in all its brutal logic even among savages. 

Their rules of morality arc of course not always in accordance 
w’ith ours. Among the uncivilised, it is not a (piestion of 
absolute right, of absolute morality; everything is reduced to 
a very restricted altruism, not extending beyond kin and imme- 
diate neighbours. It is wrong to kill a man of one’s own clan, 
or to steal something from the collective property of the clan; but 
it is, on the contrary, very praiseworthy to strike down with a 
w’ell-directed arrow a stranger to the clan, or to carry off some- 
thing from a neighbouring clan, (hadually the moral senti- 
ment extends to people of the same tribe, of the same class or 
caste, of the same religion, but such extension is slow. Among 
the civilised the moral code sometimes varies as it is applied 
on this or that side of politi^'al or .social boundaries. 

Besides, in a general way, a number of acts regarded as 
culpable by the codes of all civilised states, arc yet tolerated, 
and even extolled, in certain particular circumstances; such 
as the taking of life, for example, in legitimate defenc(', 
in a duel, during war, or as capital i)U!nshment. Thus in 
recalling examples of this kind, we shall be less severe on 
a Dyak who cuts off a man’s head solely that lie may carry 
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this trophy to his bride; for if he did otlierwise he would 
be repulsed by all, and would not be able lo marry. 
Amonc; the uncivilised, morality is purely utilitarian; it en- 
courages acts of utility to the clan, to the tribe (hospitality, 
[)rotectiun of childrcai, respect for common property, etc.), it 
reprobates those which are not advantageous (support of the 
old [)eople, compassion for slaves, etc.). 

ZiVi;/// a?i(/ Juslicc. At the origin of societies morals and 
the action of justice are indistinguishable, public opinion 
constitutes “common law,” often respected even by the legisla- 
tions of tlu‘ civili.sed. 1 cannot undertake to speak here of 
morals based on religious idea.s, nor of ethnical jurisprudence.^ 
J.et it suffice to give some examtdes of customs which bring into 
prominence some of the ideas of right and justice of uncivilised 
peoples. 

Taho) is one of the customs which show in the clearest way 
the power of j)ublic oj)inion in ])rimitive societies. This 
custom, common in Australia, xMelanesia, and especially in 
Polynesia, may be briefly defined as an interdiction, by the 
authority of the council of old men, chiefs, priests, etc., to in 
any way use a certain object or living thing. 'Phus, young 
Australians are forbidden to eat the llesh of the emu before 
reaching the age when they undergo “initiation” (see p. 241); 
taboo in this case has a utilitarian purpose, as also in Polynesia, 
where chickens, bananas, and yams are tabooed when there 
is a scarcity. Sometimes taboo is only to be observed 
by women or children, etc. Whoever infringes this law runs 
the risk of punishment by death. 

Another e\am[)le of judicial and social custom is the 
vendetta. At the beginnings of socialisation, in groups 
organised in clans, every offensive act had to be personally 
“avenged” by the victim. The vengeance assumes then 
the form o[ ei judicial combat (prototype of luiropean duel). In 
the case of murder, it is the near relatives who take upon 
themselves the duty of avenging it, but as the search for the 

^ .Sec for more ilel.'iils, Ch. Letouiiieaii, IJt'voui'wn de la Morale, Paris, 
1S87, and A. Post, toe. cit.^ and vul., Leipzig, 1S95, 
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true nilprit is sometimes diffieult, the wlioli; <'laii is hold 
responsible for the ac t committed by one of its members, and 
it becomes lawful to kill any one belon<j;ing to this clan 
to avenge the murder. 'The law of retaliation also implies 
that the misdeed should be avenged in nearly the same 
form in which it was committed, (hadually, however, ven- 
geance passes into the hands of the representatives of so('lety 
(judges, magistrates), and the penal code is i^stablished. 

Ordeah represent one of (he most widespread methods of 
judicial procedure of non-rivilised peoples. Most frequently 
the carrying out of these trials is entrusted to magii'ians 
believed to have the faculty of discovering the guilty jKuson. 
Needless to say that the pn'sents offered by interested parties 
had a considerable infliienre on the dec'ision of tlu'se um[ures.^ 

'The tahh}f[ of au oath is the last remnant of this mode of 
procedure; it is a moral test which, anuuig many peoples, is 
associated with the obligation of swallowing certain special 
beverages (the rust of a sword in wine in Malaysia, blood 
among the Chinese, etc.). 

Scc7‘et Societies - -Ext ni-Ie^a! y>/'<'/gcx.--In (ivery social organi- 
sation which is imperfect or powerless to give satisfaction 
to the just ('laims of its members, secret societies are formed 
which undertake the redressing of wrongs and the rc-cstablish- 
ment of justice. Such, for exanqilc, are the societies of the 
“ Duk-Duk ’’ of New Jlritain, usually formed of a confidant 
of the chief of the tribe, and of young men who have entered 
the “club” on payment of a somewhat large sum. hkach 
Duk-Duk is on occasion a justiciary; clad in his particular dress 
and wearing a horrible mask, he runs howling through the village, 
and all those who are not in the secret run away terrified. lie 
goes to the hut of the native against whom a complaint had been 

^ The most common ordcaK arc die trial hy water (.-.wimmiiig across a 
river, remaining some lime under water, etc.) and tliat by tire. In tlic 
latter case the acni'^od is made to run on hot coals, in India, among the 
Somalis, in Siam; to lick rcddiot imn, as arntnig the Dyak^, the Klionds, 
the Negroes of Sierra-Leone; or again, to dip the hands in molltm Ic.vl, 
as in Ihirma among the Jaknns of Malacca, or die Alfurus of 
Bum, etc. 
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lodged or who is suspected of a crime, and inflicts punishment 
which may vary from a simple fine to death. No^ one dare 
resist him, for sooner or later a violent end would be the 
fate of him who had raised his hand against the Duk-Duk. 
The members of this secret society, who recognise each other 
by certain signs, meet together in places to which the profane 
are forbidden to approach under pain of death. They give 
themselves up in these places to songs, dances, and copious 
feasting, in which human flesh often forms the chief dish. 
'I'hoy arc also sorcerers and healers.^ 

vSimilar societies exist among the Ydruba Negroes of 
Guinea, and the traces of like institutions are found in 
Europe, as, for example, the famous “Oat-field procedure” 
{Ilaberfehi treibcfi)^ an ancient custom which is kept up in 
the region of upper Bavaria situated between the Inn and 
the Isar. It is a sort of trial by a secret tribunal of mis- 
demeanours which are not reached by the ordinary penal 
law. The court of Munich had in 1896 to deal with one of 
these procedures, which have now become very rarc.‘^ 

Rules of Politeness . — Departments of social life which depend 
on mutual sympathy or the feeling of solidarity are not 
numerous. We must include in this category associations 
formed for the chase or for agricultural work like harvest, 
assistance in the reconstiuction of a house destroyed by fire, etc. 
This kind of labour in common is chiefly known in societies 
in which the commune is the basis of social life, among 
Southern Slavs and Russians. 'Fhe custom of “exchanging 
blood,” or drinking in the same cup, widely spread among 
these Slavs, as among the Malays, the Indonesians, and the 
Negroes, is also one of the expressions of sincere mutual 
sympathy, while rules of politeness are the manifestations, 
frequently hypocritical, of feelings of sociability. They vaty 
infinitely, 'riuis salutations present a great diversity, but 
^ Schmcltz jind Krause, Ethnogr.-Anthr, Abt. Mns. Godeffroy^ p. 17, 
Hamburg, iSSi; W. Powell, Waudenngs amongst Cannibals of New 
Britain, London, iSSj ; Graf von Pfcil, “Duk-Duk, cic.ffourn. Ant/ir, 
Institute, 1897, p. 197. 

“ G. Schultheiss, Globus, 1896, vol. Ixx., No. 22. 
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the origin of them all is the desire to show inferiority to 
the perso^i saluted, and to express sympathy and devotion. 
The expression of inferiority is a posture which puts you 
lower than the person saluted. This posture varies from 
prostration to the ground (Negroes, Cambodians) to simple in- 
clination of the -head (Europeans), passing through a series of 
intermediate forms: touching the ground with the forehead 
(Chinese), simple genuflexion, and the “ curtsey” of our mothers. 
As to manifestations of sympathy, they are almost always 
expressed by an embrace or kiss. In the case of the most 
humble submission, tlic kiss is given to the soil trodden by 
the feet of the person saluted, while in tliat of friendship 
between equals it is bestowed on the cheek or lips ; inter- 
mediate forms are not wanting here either, and the various habits 
of kissing the foot, the garments, the hand, etc., are universally 
known. To these two principal manifestations of politeness 
several others may be added. A person meeting a friend or 
even a casual acquaintance uncovers the whole or a part of 
the body, the breast (certain Negroes), the arm or head 
(Europeans) ; each rubs the other with oil or with cartli, 
nose is brought into contact with nose, and each “sniffs” the 
other’s health (Lapps, Eskimo, Malays, Polynesians);^ each 
shakes the other’s hands, [)laces the hand on the forehead 
(Hindu.s) or on the breast (Mu.ssulmans), or draws out the 
tongue while scratching at the same time the ear (Thibetans, 
etc.). 2 

h. Iniernational Life of Peoples. — 'I'he relations of ethnical 
groups one with another may be of three sorts— hostile, 
neutral, or sympathetic. The relations of the last category 
arc only just indicated among civili.scd peoples in the form 

^ The custom of applying the nose to the check and drawing a hrealli, 
with closed eyes and a smacking of the lips, exists among the Southern 
Chinese, but only as an act of hjve. According to P. D’Knjoy, it i.s an 
olfactory gesture derived from the sensations of nutrition, as the European 
kiss on the lips is derived from the la.scivious bite. [Bull. Soc. Anthr.^ 
Paris, 1897, pt. 2.) 

See for details Ling Roth, fount. Anthr. vol. xix., 18S9, 

p. 164; Andree, Eth. Paral.^ N.F., p. 225; Hellwald, Rossehp.., p. i. 
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of international festivals, exhibitions, and congresses; inter- 
national S(Mentiric, charitable, and professional gatherings, etc. 
Ihtcr-gatherings arc non-existent, or reduced to a few feasts and 
rejoicings among the uncivilised and half-civilised; on the other 
hand, hostile relations (or war) exist among all peoples, from 
the most savage to the most refined. Neutral relations 
(commerce) are but little developed 
among the uncivilised, and Only 
begin really to assume any import- 
ance among the half-civilised ; they 
attain a high di'gree of development 
among thi; civilised. 

JFnr is made on various pretexts 
among the uncivilised, who have no 
special armies, each member having 
to fight in conjunction with the other 
members of his clan, tribe, or people, 
as the case may be, cither to pro- 
('lire for himself provisions, slaves, 
wives, or cattle, or to avenge 
defeat, murder, or rol.)bery on the 
individuals of a “ foreign,” and con- 
sec piently hostile (/fos//s of the 
Romans) clan, tribe, or people. 
The conflicts arc not very deadly 
at this stage of civilisation ; fre- 
(|uently the hostilities are reduced 
of tlio Californi.in Indiana, lo mutual insults, to maureuvres in 
with oticr-.skiii wrapping for which efforts are made to frighten 
grip. (/V./,, 

danc'es, by disguises and masks of horrible aspect. Some- 
times also the fate of the battle is decided by single combat 
between two chiefs or two braves selected from each of the 
adverse camps. Ambushes, traps, and surprises are more 
common than pitched battks. 

On the whole, war in primitive societies is only a species 
of man-liuut. 1 hus the offensive weapons arc nearly always 
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the bame for hunting and war. It is only among tlic half- 
civilised# that, with more or less permanent arniies, weapons 
specially designed for war make their appearance, as well as 
works of a defensive character - fortre.sses, palisades, protective 
moats, and caltrops. 

I can give here but a very brief dcscii[)tion of ulTensive 
and defensive weapons.* 

Offensive ^vegpons may bti di\ided into two categoiii's - 
weapons held firmly in the hand and missile weajions ; each 
of these categories compri.scs striking, cutting, and piercitig 
weapons. 

Among the weapons held firmly in the iiaiid, the s/rikiiii:; or 
M/;//ones play an im[)ortant part among the uncivilised, for tlu'Svi 
are derived directly from the staff, pre-eminently the wea])on 
of primitive peoples. The most common is the cini>^ only 
just distinguished from a staff by its terminal swelling in 


^ The (liffcrcncc between offensive and defensive weajxjns i.s often not 
very marked even in our civili.satinn ; thus the sword and the sabre serve 
a.s much for giving as wauling off blows; the same is true among savages 
in regard to the staff, the club, etc. l're([uently, loo, objeds whii'h 
originally have notiiing in common with war, become offensive or defensive 
weapons. Thus the bracelet is sometimes a defensive wca[)on. Among 
several Negroes (Ashantis, Kafirs, Vakand)as), and in Melanesia, 
warriors put on their legs and arm.s bracTelets formed of tlic h)ng hair of 
different animals (goat, boar, z.ebra) which almost completely cover the 
limbs and pndect them effectually against the blows of club and spear. 
The bracelets of wire rolled in numerou-. spirals around the foroaruj 
or the leg, which are met with among tile Dyaks, the Mois (A Indo-(’liina, 
the Niam-Niams, and the Raghirmis of Central Africa, are veritable 
])rotcctivc armour; they are the jirolotypcs of the vanlbrace and greaves. 

In certain rarer cases the biacelet is an offensive weapon. Among the 
Jiirs, a negro liibe of the uj)j)ei Nile, bracelets are found provided with 
two points or spurs, four inches long, and veiy dangerous. The 
bracelet of the IrcMigas (to the ea'.t (jf the ii|)per Nile), as wi ll as that of 
thejibba (living on the banks of the Jibba, a left-hand Iribulaiy of the 
Sabba), is a great disc, with an opening in the middle thr(jiigh which to 
pass the arm. A j)ortion of the disc is removed in order to give it more 
elasticity, and its outer edge, exceedingly .sharp, forms a kind of circular 
.sahre. In order not to wound himself, the wearer covers the edge with a 
circular case which he only removes for battle. 


17 
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Australia; it takes the most varied forms in Oceania, ^Yhere 
almost every island or grouj^ of islands has its particulur forms 
of rliil). 'J’he s!iar[)-ended eliil)s of the New Hebrides are 
the connecting link with poiiited weapons^ of whic h the spear, 
the lance, the assagai, the fork, are the best known forms. 
The point of these weapons is sometimes of flint (as among 



Flc. 74.— of the B.iny.'ii (M.itabclcl.iinl), employed in hunting 
elej'hunls ; hailing, partly by means of band.s. {After Wood.) 

Melanesians of the Admiralty Islands), sometimes of bone, 
wood, shark’s teeth (natives of the Gilbert or Kingsmill 
Islands), sometimes of bronze (prehistoric Europe, China), 
of iron (Negroes), steel (luiro])cans). Cutting weapons^ with 
the exception of the axe, the form of which varies infinitely 
(Figs. 66, 74, 1 14, 158), are generally piercing weapons 
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as well. The simplest is the knife, whether it be of flint 
(1^'ig. 56)^ bron/e, or iron (big. T from it is derived the 
sal)re; and the flint poignard or da^j:u,er, whirh gradually 
beeame transformed into the steel sword.' 

Afissi/c ircdj'ons. T'hc readiest missile wea[)on to throw 
at the ([iiarry or the enemy is the weapon carried in the hand; 
this is what must have happened many times to primitive man 
in the cxcitemeut of the combat or chase. 

But to throw a staff, a stone, or any weapon whatever so 
adroitly as to wound an animal or a man was a difficult thing 
to do. It became necessary to increase the force of the 
propulsion, which could be done only in two ways : either by 
giving a special form to the projedile, or by discharging it 
by means of a special apparatus constructed for the purpose. 

The first of these methods did not produce very brilliant 
results. The Zandeh ])coples and their congeners of Central 
Africa considerably modified the knife to make use of it as a 
weapon to throw with the hand the J'Vanks had 

the missile battle-axe called “ francisiiue,’' and the Romans 
javelins of all sorts. But the use of these weapons was 
very restricted in all times. Clubs are still used as missile- 
weapons either by reducing their size (the kerri-kerri of the 
Bantu Negroes) or by changing their form (the boomerang of 
the Australians). The boomerang (log. 75) is a wooden blade, 
the form of which varies from a very gentle curve to that of a 
square; its surface is always slightly curved. Thrown into 
the air, certain kinds of boomerang have a secondary move- 
ment of gyration and return to the foot of the thrower, as a 
hoop returns to the child when he throws it before him, having 
given it first a rotatory motion. Similar weapons (sith^a) 
exist among the Khonds of Orissa (India); they existed 
also in ancient l\gypt, and have served perhaps as models 
for the “trumbaches” of the Zandcli of tin; present day. 
Let us add to the boomerang the “bolas” of the Patagonians 

^ See for (lelails and series of A^nns, Lane-Fo\ (iv)\v 1‘ilt River-.), Cal. 
Anthr. Colleition in the Bethnal Green Musenm^ London, 1S77, willi 
illu.strations. (The remarkable collection in qiie-.tifjn i.s now at Oxford.) 
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(which must not be confounded with the iasso) and the balls 
of bone united by little cords which the Eskimoi use for 
killing birds, and we sluill have exhausted the list of weapons 
thrown direc tly by the hand, which, moreover, are not very 
effective. The true improvements in missile weapons have 



Fin. 75. -Missile arms of the .Austialinns : a. ])0(iincvai\ns ; r, trans- 
verse section of a booinerani; ; /, a kiml of boomerang, with 

^eou;raj)l!ical inaj) leiue'^Liilin^ tlio environs of Ihoken River; 
the same seen sideways. {Aflcr Hr. .S//(]/Ii.) 

only been attained by the second solution of the problem — 
that is to say, by increasing the power of [iroiiulsion by means 
of special apparatus. 

The contrivances for hurling missiles may be divided into 
three categories, according to the three forces which set them 
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in motion: direct a[)j)li('alion of liio muscular force of man, 
elasticit>;of certain solid bodies, and lastly, the pressure (jfyases. 


Of the first of these forces but little use 
is made. The amcnlnm of classic anti- 
quity had only a rcstrii tc:d use. 'J'he 
throwing-stick,^ or stick provided with a 
notch which serves to increase the force 
of the impulse^ given by the arm to a 
javelin, is only used in some very circum- 
scribed regions of the globe, espec ially on 
the borders of the Pacific Ocean, in 
Australia, where it bears the name of 
Woomera, in iMelanc^sia (Mg. 76), in tlie 
north-west of America, among the ICski- 
mo and Chukchis. It was also known in 
pre-Columban times in Mexico and Peru, 
whence, perha})s, it ])asse(l into Pra/il. 
Another similar wea[)on, the in 

former times nuu'h used by Semitic 
peoples, and still surviving as a ('ommon 
toy of our children, is scarcely used as a 
weapon of any importance, except by 
some Polynesian or American tribes 
(llupa Indians, Araucans, h’uegians). 

Missile weapons whi('h make use of the 
pressure of gases are very little known 
among uncivilised [)eoples. \\v. can only 
mention the blow-tulu', the Sarlhicaii^ or 
more correctly sj)eaking the /Ainr/>afana, 
of the South American Indians, and its 
homologue the Sianpitan of the Mahys, 
in common use anuuig the Indonesians 
of the Asiatic Archi[)elag(j and Jndo- 
(diina. 

'Phis weai)on is known in luirope from 




^ O. Mas(jn, “ Tluow ing-.'slidv-, ’ I\cp. U.S. N^. J///'. for iSSf; 1''. v. 
Luschan, “ Wurfholz, cic.,” . . . Ba^tian p. 131, Beilin, i8y6. 
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the circumstance of a child’s toy bearing the first of these 
names. It is a long tube from which a little arrow expelled 
by the breath, resembling in size and appearance a knitting- 
needle, and provided at its unpointed end with a ball of 
elderpith or tow, whieli serves as wadding. The range of this 
arm is from 75 to loo feel. The sumpitan may be considered 
as a weapon indirectly set in motion by muscular force, for 
the arrow is expelled from it as the result of^ contractions of 
the thoracic muscles, but it is better to regard it as the proto- 
type of the fire-arm, as the arrow may be discharged by 
utilising the expansion of gas, and thus transformed into a 
fire-arm. As to true fire-arms, known to the Chinese and 
peoples of antifiuity, they have only made real headway in 
Europe, and that from the fifteenth century. 

Hut if the missile weapons in the two categories which 
I have just enumerated are little known to uncivilised 
peoples (setting aside, of course, the fire-arms imported by 
civilised man), those of the third category, in which advantage 
is taken of the muscular force of an elastic body (the bow), is 
universally emjiloyed by them, as it was formerly in Europe. 
The most perfected arm of this kind was the complicated 
cross-bow of our ancestors and the Chinese. 

The JUnv and Arraw.^ — The origin of the bow is unknown; 
certain authors consider that a tlexible twig arranged as a 
snare would give the first idea of it. This may be so, for 
among the Maoris of New Zealand there used to be a hand- 
weapon which bore a striking resemblance to this snare: a whip 
with a flexible handle, by means of which an arrow held in the 
hand was shot off.‘^ Among several Pmrasian peoples there is 
a toy which re[)roduces this weapon as a survival; among the 
Votiaks it even bears the name of which means arrow in 

^ See H. Balfour, “On the Struclure and Affinities of the Composite 
\\o\wA Jount. Anfhr. hist.^ Loiuhin, 1SS9, vol. xix., p. 220; Anuchin, 
Look i Slrcfy (Bow and Aiiows), Moscow, 1SS9 (in Russian); (). 
Mason, “ Bows, Arrows, and (Quivers of the Noith American Aborigines,” 
Smithsonian Report y Wasliinglon, 1S93. 

Phillips, Trans, N, Zeal, Inst.^ vol. x., p, 97, Wellington, 1877. 
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several Finnish languages.^ However that may be, we may 
divide the infinite variety of bows into two groups : the plain 
bow — tTiat is to say, the bow^ formed of a single pieee of wood, 
and the composite bow, made of various materials — wood, horn, 
ivory, sinews, leather, etc., glued solidly togetlier. 

The least complicated type of the composite bow is that of 
the eastern Eskimo, of wood and horn, or of wood and bone, tlie 
weapon being strengthened by a cord of sinews applied along 
the ^‘back” oV the oute7’ sitk (opposed to the “belly,” inner 
side^ which is nearest the archer when he bends the bow).- 

Among simple bows we must mention that of the Mela- 
nesians, having a groove sometimes on the outer, sometimes 
on the inner side; that of the Monbuttus, provided with 
a “grip”; lastly, that of the Andamanese, in the form of an S, 
resembling in its general appearam'c on the one hand certain 
bows of the Eskimo, and on the other, those of certain Jkantu 
Negroes of J'^astorn Africa (according to l-'oa).'' 

^ M. Itucli, Die Wotiaimi^ p. 7S, I fclsini;ror'', iSSj ; lOxliiicL from 
Ada Soc. Scient. I^'cnninry vol. xii. 

- The prototype of the fruc composite bou\ cliaiacleiiscd hy tlie addition 
to it of a mass of moi.stened sinews wliieh. on dryini;, make the l)ow 
curve up, must liave had another form; it liore a itsemlilance proliahly to 
the bow of the Indian trilie.s of the north-west ol America and of California, 
in which the .sinew' covering often goes beyond the body of the bow and 
hangs down at its two extremities. 

The iinjiroved forms of the composite bow are only found on the Asiatic 
continent. The so-called “Tatar ’ or Mongolian bow, the Chinese 
“ kung,” is chietly composed of a piece of wood to which is fixed with 
bird-lime on the inner side a piece of Jioin, and on the outer .side two layers 
of sinews covered with tw'o layers of birch-bark. All other composite bows, 
Persian, Hindu, etc., are only complicated forms of thi.s tyjie, to which we 
may also refer the exceptional types of bow of the Lajip and Javanese, etc. 

Accepting the view of General Pitt Rivers, loc, cif.^ we may say that the 
composite bow is not a more perfect weapon than the simple bow, and that 
it could only have had its oiigin in countries where the ab.sence of very 
elastic varieties of wood make it nerc.ssary to seek in the superjiosition of 
various materials the elasticity required to augment the force of the weapon. 

'' The substance used in the manufacture of the liow-stiing varies with 
the region; thus in the west of Africa it is always of rattan, as far as 
Putembo (country of the Ponondas), where strings of Crolalaria and bam- 
boo begin to be used. (VVeule, ElhnoL Notizblatt, Mus, lje>lin^ vol. i., 
No. 2, p. 39, 1S95-96.) 
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Arrows cut wholly from one piece of wood are rare. Most 
of them are composed of three distinct parts fitted together ; 
head, shaft, and feather, 'flic head is of hard wood (some- 
times hardened in the fire) or of human bone among the Mela- 
nesians; of chipped stone among (Certain American Indians 
and 01 ir cjuaternary ancestors; of bone;, wood, and iron among 
various Siberian peoples; of iron among most of the other 
peoples. 'The form of the head varies infinitely; but the varieties 
turn around two types : sagittal (as a classic or conventional 
arrow) and lanceolate (as a laurel leaf). Th(jre are likewise 
arrow-licads with transverse or hollowed edges in the form of 
the fruit of the maple ('I'urks and 'runguses of Siberia, Negroes 
of the Congo). I.aslly, there aix^ arrows of which the head has 
nothing iiointed about it, for it is shaped like a ball, an olive or 
cone u[)side down, etc. 'fhese arrows are used by several 
Siberian peojiles (Ostia ks, 'funguses), by Negroes of the Congo, 
Indians of Western lha/il, ct('., as a blunt weapon for killing 
animals whose fur, being valuable, might be spoilt by the blood 
flowing from a wound. 'J'he JUiriats of old used whistling 
arrows, ])robably to frighten their enemies, et('. 'J'he feather 
is wanting in .several forms of Melanesian arrows very com- 
plicated as regards the head, in certain African arrows, etc. 
Among the JNIonbutlus it consists of the hair of animals; 
everywhere else, liowcver, of birds’ feathers. 

'flic mode of shooting the airow and bending the bow^ vary 
too with different coimtrie.s. 'I’ho N'eddahs draw the cord 
lying on the back, holding the bow between the feet; the 
Andamanese and the I'.skimo hold the bow vertically, the 
Omahas and the Siouans, hori/.ontally, etc. To bend the 
immense Mongolian or .Scythian bow it was necessary to hold 
it l)y the knees, et(\ Morse ^ distinguishes live special 
methods of releasing ilu' arrow. 'I'he most primitive {primary 
Jt'/cast) is that which is naturally adopted by children of every 
race when they attem[)t for the first time to draw the bow (f'ig. 
77, top): the arrow and the cord are held between the stretched- 

^ E. Mor.sc, “ Ancii'nl and Mtulcrn Methods of Anow-rclcase,” £:>s<:x 
Ifisi Salem, Oct. -Dec., 1SS5. 
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out thumb and the second joint of the bent forefinger (Ainus, 
Chippewas, Assyrians, etc.). 1 'he second method is only a 
variant of* the first, and is 1 

widespread like the first, | 

especially among the \ 

North American Indians. 

Both give but a moderate 
propelling power to the 
arrow. The third' method 
consists in holding the 
arrow between the thumb 





and the second joint of 
the scarcely bent fore- 
finger, whilst the first joint 
of this finger draws the 
string, with the help of 
the third finger. In this 
method of release it is 
necessary to hold the 
bow horizontally (( )mahas, 
Siamese, the natives of the 
greater Andaman Island, 
the Egyptians and the 
(Ireeks of anti({iiity). 
The fourth,- so-called 
Mediterranean, method 
(Eig. 77, bottom) con- 
sists in drawing the string 
by the first joints of all 
the fingers except iho 
thumb and the little linger, 
the arrow being nij)[)ed 
between the fore and 
middle fingers and [ilaeed 
on the left of the bow; 



77. llillciciit uiLlliod-. of nrrow 
priniilive rcl(*risc‘. 
Middle, Mongolian icicasc. Jioltom, 
Modiicrraiican rdca'ic. A. 

J/or.c' ) 


this is the method practised by European archers of all 


ages, as well as that of the Hindus, Arabs, Eskimo, and 
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Vcdclahs. I.astly, Ihc fifth method, known as the Mongolian 
method (hig. 77, middle), is (juitc different from the others. 
The string in this case is drawn by the bent thumb, kept in 
this position l)y the forefinger; the arrow, taken in the hollow 
at the base of these two fingers, is placed on the right of the 
bow. This method has been practised from the most remote 
antiijuity by Asiatic [)eo])les : Mongols, Manchus, Chinese, 
Japanese, 'Turks, Persians, and was likewise practised by the 
ancient Scythians; in order that the hand may be inotected 
from the recoil of the string, it is necessary to wear a special 
kind of ring, either of lione, horn, ivory, or metal, on the 
thumb, or a [x.'culiar three-fingered glove. 

Defensive IVcapons. —Originally, in their simple.st forms, 
tlury would not differ a[)[)rei:iably from (Tfensive weapons such 
as tree*branchcs, or clubs, perhaps a little broader and flatter 
than those used for attack. 'The inhabitants of Drummond 
Island (Cilbert or Kingsmill archipelago, Mitaonesia), as well 
as the natives of the Samoan Island.s, can ward off hostile 
arrows in a marvellous way with only cudgels and clubs; 
several otluT peoples (llawaiians, 'Tahitians) are accpiainted 
neither with biu'kler nor cuirassi*, and defend themselves 
with clulas, their native wca[)ons. 'The Dinkas of the upper 
White Nile, the Mundas, their neighbours on the south, as 
well as the llaghirmis of the C'entral Sudan, can turn aside the 
arrows of their enemies by means of sticks, either straight or 
bent like a bow, and somewhat thicker in the middle. 

'The different forms of shield are only derivatives from the 
primitive weapon, the club. 'I'he evolution must have been 
effected in various ways, according to local conditions. We 
may, however, distinguish two principal lines, two types, of 
evolution to which all the others can be referred. 'Phe first is 
only the develotnncnt in breadth and the flattening out of 
the ('lub ; this is the oiigin of most of the long shields. 
'I'he second is characterised by the presence of a piece of 
wood, skin, etc., a[)plicd to tin- club around the place where 
it is held by the hand; this hand guard was the origin of the 
round shields and some of the long ones. 
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The most striking example of the first type is furnished hy 
the shields of the Australians. Certain of them (the Tama- 
raiigs) are only clubs a little flattened out and enlarged in the 
middle ; others (the Afiilalnikas) are very narrow little boards 
rounded towards both ends with a liilt formed by the slit 
made in the hinder side, which is a little bulging or ridge-like 
(big. 78); others take the form of boards somewhat broad, 



Ek;. 78 — Au^liallan .sliitM In \vou<] ; tliruc .sides .sliown. 

oval, and sometimes ridge-like. Shields of a similar kind, 
with the ridge a little enlarged at both ends, are used by 
the Alfurus of the Southern Moluri'as (big. 79, /»). 'Ehe 
characteristic shield of the Dyaks and other Indonesians 
(including those of hnver liurma, .‘^ee iM'ontispiece) is also 
derived from a type analogous to the Muhibaka. It is a 
ridge-like wooden board, sometimes adorned with human hair 

(I' is- 79,/). 

The second mode of development of the shield is marked 
by the placing on the club some sort of wooden, metal, 
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or skin guard. The dubs or primitive shields of the 
Monudus are surrounded in the middle by a , band of 
buffalo skin, under which the hand is passed to hold them. 
Let us sui)pose that some day this annular band, becoming 
half-detached, formed in front of the hand a bulwark, the 



Fii'. 79. — Indonesian shk’ldv, of the Fin. So. — Shield of Zulu- 
Alfurus of the Moliiceas (wood Kafirs, in ox skin, with 

and inlayiiii;s) : /, of the Uyaks medial clnl). 

(painted wood, tufts of luunan 
hair). 


somewhat largi* surlace of which protected it more effectually 
than the primitive ring, and we understand, the origin of 
shields formed of bits of animal skin fixed on a club, at 
first very small, like those of the Hottentots, then becoming 
enormous, like those of the Zulus (Fig. 80). Similar, but 
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quadrangular bucklers are found among the Shulis of the 
upper White Nile, the Fans of the Ogowe, etc. Among 
other equestrian and nomadic peoples the frequent changes 
of place that were rendered necessary decided the rounded, 
lighter form of the leather shield, the club of which has dis- 
appeared, the hand-grip being made of a thong. Such are 
the shields of the Bejas, the Abyssinians, the Somalis, and 
'also those of the North American Indians. 

In countries where rattle are scarce, shields similar to those 
of the Zulus are made- with rattan twigs or reeds, or palm- 
leaves artistically plaited ; such are l!ie large shields of the 
Niam-Niams, of certain Dyak and Naga tribes (Frontispiece), 
etc. These shields are not very strong, but there is this to 
be said for them, that tlie arrows striking them instead of re- 
bounding, pierce them, and remain fixed, to the benefit of the 
owner of the defensive weapon. 

The space which we have given to the description of 
shields hardly permits us to dwell longer on protective 
armour^ breast-plates, coats of mail, helmets, vantbraces, 
greaves,^ etc. It may, however, be said that tliere exist 
peculiar kinds of armour among ceitain peoples and in certain 
regions of the world : the dress of the natives of the Kings- 
mill Islands, woven from cocoa-nut fibres, which affords an 
admirable protection against their wood -handled weapons 
with sharks’’ teeth fixed in their edges; breast-plates of 
bufialo skin, in use among the Indians of America ; the 
padded breast-plates of the Baghirmi warriors and Chinese 
soldiers, ancient Ja[)anese and ancient Mexicans. Among the 
latter, armour consisting of little boards of lacfpiered wood 
was further affixed to the breast plate, similar kinds being 
found all around the shores of the North Pacific, among the 
Eskimo, the Chukchi, the Koriaks (little ivory or bone plates), 
and among the T1 inkit Indians of the north-west of America 
(wooden plates sewn on stuffs), ctc.^ 


^ With regard to greaves, see the note on p. 257. 

W. Hough, “Trim. Am. Armour,'’ Rep, O.S. Nat, Aftts, for iSgj^ 
p. 625, Washington, 1895. 
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Rut it would require a volume to descril)c all the inventions 
which have resulted from the hostile relations off peoples. 
Let us pass on to a more peaceful subject, to neutral 
rdation^^ wliidi ar(* more luontablo to men. 

Conimertc is almost unknown amonjf uncivilised hunters. 
It could only develop in societies already numerous, inhabit- 
in^f various territories, their products differing to such an 
extent that they might be exchanged with ^advantage. The- 
progress of industry, with the division of labour and the 
specialisation which it involves, also had something to do 
with it. Thus, in (luiana, each tribe has its special industry 
and visits even a hostile tribe to effect exchanges.^ This is 
the primitive form of commerce, originating probably in the 
custom of exchanging piesents. 

l^rimitive commerce is not infrequently conducted in such 
a way that the treating parties do not sec each other. 
Acc'ording to Humboldt, at the beginning of this century the 
modern Mexicans traded with savage tribes, wandering on 
their northern frontier, in this way. The barterers did not see 
each otlu'r; the goods were fastened to posts devoted to this 
use and then left. I'he purchaser came for them, replacing 
them by objects having an equal value. It is thus that the 
Sakai still traffic with the Malays, the Veddahs with the 
Singhalese. The Veddahs even order things in this silent 
way; they deposit, for e.xample, side by side with the 
goods whi(’h they offer, cut leaves representing the form of the 
spear-head which they desire to acquire from the Singhalese 
blacksmiths. 

Commerce, indispensable to societies at all comple.x, de- 
veloped everywhere as soon as man emerged from savagery, 
and it has been a jiow'erful .agent in the diffusion of ideas, 
and often even an agent of civilisation. It has profoundly 
modified societies in w-hich it has developed, opening out before 
them new horizons and making them learn foreign tongues and 
the manners of other societies. 

It was a step towards broader solidarity, but at the same 

^ O. Mason, loc, cii,^ p. 364, 
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time it opened the door to the spirit of lucre, to monopoly of 
wealth, l()<mercantile egoism, to greed of gain. This explains 
why ill most primitive six'ielics merrhants wctc but little 
esteemed. ' 

the [)iimitive forms of <‘ommeree exc'hanges 
were made directly; object was bartered for object, as we 
sec it still done to-day sporadically in many countries. But 
soon the need for values was felt — standards whieh would 
render exchanges more rapid, ca.sy, and equitable. 1^'or 
this purpose objects coveted by the greatest number of i>or- 
sons were chosen. 'Fhese objects were citlicr ornaments (on 
which primitive commerce e.specially depends) or things which 
everybody wanted. It is thus that jewels, objects of adornment 
(feathers, pearls, shelLs, et('.), stuffs, furs (Siberian peoples, 
Alaska), salt (Laos), cattle (Africa, “ Leeunia” of the Romans), 
slaves (Afri('a, New (luinea), became the first current money 
of primitive commerce. Later, certain objects were chosen 
which by their rarity arc of great valiu'. It is thus that the 
Pelew islanders treasure up as current money (Andoii) a certain 
number of obsidian or porcelain beads (f'ig. cSi, i and 8) and 
terra-cotta prisms, imported no one knows when and how into 
the country, which have a very great value ; a certain tribe 
possesses o/ie single clay prism (called Ininiu) and regards it as 
a public treasure, etc. In the island of Vaj), in the neighbour- 
hood of the Pelews, the place of money is taken by blocks of 
aragonite, a rock which, being unknown on the island, has to be 
sought for in the Pelews. The gri-alcr the Idock the greater its 
value. Fifty pound bank-notes are replaced here by enormous 
mill-stones, so heavy that two men can hardly carry them; they 
serve rather to Hatter the vanity of tlie rich [)eople of the country, 
who exhibit them before their huts, than to facilitate exchangejs.'*^ 
It is clear from this examph^ that the rarity of a substance 
is not sufficient to make it into good money. 'Fhe .second 
condition is that it may be easily handled, and though small 
in bulk, may represent a high value, either real or fiduciary. 

^ Leloiirncaii, L\Toluh‘on du comnurce^ I’arih, 1S97. 

Kuliary, Ethn, Beitr, Kuroliuen-AirhiJ^cf., p. i, Lc-yden, 1889-95. 
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Such are the teeth of the Wapiti deer (Cerims canadensis)^ 
which the Shoshone Indians and the Jiannocks of ♦Idaho and 
Montana* still make use of in their transactions. Such, again, 



is the skin -money of the ancient Cartliaginians and Scandi- 
navians,- the cocoa-seed money of the ancient Mexicans, the 

^ Falfour, /tv/yv/. Antliro. InsL, vol \ix., 1SS9, p. 54. 

“ Nillsson, Ureimvehner Skawi, Nonkns^ p. 37, Hamburg, 1866, 
i. Nachlr. 
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use of which is kept up to the pn'sent day; the animal skull- 
money ofjhe MishmeCj etc.^ 

Let us give a glance at eatables employed as money : rice- 
grains by the ancient (orcans and the modern natives of the 
Philippines; grains of salt in Abyssinia and at Laos; “cakes 
of tea,’’ which serve as the monetary unit in Mongolia. Let us 
also make but a passing reference to the pieces of stuff of a 
fixed length, winch have a current value in C'hina, Thibet, 
Mongolia, Africa, etc., and come to the subject of shells. 
Several species are employed as money: the Dcntahim enialis 
by the Indians of the north-west of America, the Venus mer- 
cenan’dj transformed into beads (wampum) by the Indians of 
the Atlantic coast of the United States (Fig. 81, 7), etc. But 
of all shells, the cowry is the best known. Two species are 
specially utilised as money, Monctana {cyprea) ??ionefa^ L. (Fig. 
81, 4, 5, 6), and Moneiaria annulus^ L. 'Fhe first-mentioned 
seems to be most commonly used in Asia, the second in 
Africa.- Both arc known all over the Indian Ocean, but they 
are gathered in great quantities only at two points, the Maidive 
Islands (to the west of Ceylon) and the Sooloo Islands 
(between the Philippines and Borneo). On the Asiatic con- 
tinent the use of them was widespread, cs[)ecially in Siam 
and in Laos. Twenty years ago too to 150 of these shells 
were worth a halfpenny. In Bengal, in the middle of last 
century, 2,400 to 2,560 cowries were worth a rupee, 100 a 
penny. 

The true zone in which the cowry circulates is, however, 
tropical Africa; the fact is explained by its rarity, for the shell 
not being known in the Atlantic, it is only by commercial 
relations that it could have been propagated from east to west 
across the continent, from Zanzibar to the Senegal, and these 

^ C(X)pcr, The Mi.shmcc I/ills, Loiulon, 187 5. 

It the EngliMh who have given to ihib porcelain the name of caiu i or 
cowry, which appears to be a corru[)ti(jn of tlic Sanscrit word Kaparda, 
Kapardika^ whence Kavari in the Mahralta dialect ; liic rortuguc.so call 
it Bonji or Bou^hi ; the inhabitants of the >rnldives, /v// ; the .Siamese, 
hios (\\hich means shell in general in their language) ; the Arabs, ^vcidda or 
vadaaf. 

18 
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commcrrial relations must have existed for a long period, for 
Cadamosto and otln^r I’orliiguesc travellers of llit; fiftecntli 
century mention the use of the cowry as money among the 
“Moors” of the SeiK'gal. 'I'Ik; rate of (jxehange of the cowry 
is much higher in Africa than in Asia, which shows that this 
shell is an imj)ort(‘d object. It was probably by the Arabs 
that the cowry was introduced to the east coast of Africa. 
Later on tht; ]Curo[)eans also got hold of this tmdeA 

The cowry is still current today along all the west coast of 
Africa as far as the (aian/a River in Angola; farther south, as 
far as Wallisch Day, another kind of “shell-money” is found, 
chaj)lets formed of fragments of a great land shell, the 
Achatma viondaria^ strung on cord ; they are principally 
made in the interior of the ('ountry of Eenguela, in the district 
of “Selles,” and are dcspat('hed along the whole coast, and as 
far as London. 'riu'S(M:haplels, about eighteen inches long, 
were worth (iftex-n years ago from rive[)ence to one shilling 
and threepence.- 

but it is to iiK'tals especially that we may trace the 
origin of true money. Iron or bronze plates of fixed size or 
weight served as money in Assyria, among the Mycenians, 
and the inhabitants of (Ircat Ihitain at the time of Julius 
Ciesar. Metal plates of varying form are in general use in 
Africa as money, as lor cxamtile the “ loggos ” of the Bongos and 
other negroes of the Upper Nile (Idg. 8 t, 9), the spear-heads 
of the I IM S, the iron plates of the peoples of the basin of 
the Ubangi (Fig. <Si, 2), the X-shajied bronze objects 
made in lainda, whi('h are cunent all over the Congo. 
Thirty years ago, in ('ambodia, iron money, in the form of 

’ Mnik’H';, “ Ulicr vorscliicdcMic VorwciKliingcn von Conchylien,” Zeit. 
fitr Ethn., llciliii, 1S72, vol. iv., ]). 65 ; Andioe, Kthuol ParalL, p. 233; 
Slcarns, “ Eihno-vonchnlui^y," r.S. Mus. for iSSy. 

- In iSsS, 2,038 of iiiwiv-slioll.s (.il)uut 177 tons) N\cre csporlcd 

from Manilla, f.r llic ]urt to England. In 184S, 59.\ tons of cowries 
were imj>o\tcd into l-ivci]'<vd. At the time of the Dutch dominion of 
Ci'ylon, .\instcrdam nas the jnincipal nunket of lliis traflc; lliore were 
sold tlieie in loSo 192.051 lumnds (Dutch) of these shells ; and in 1780 
133,229 pounds (Johnston). 
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thin rings, from five and a half to six inolies long, and weigh- 
ing aboii^ seven ounces, was iihed. 

.V geiK'ral fact to be noted in regard to primitive money is 
that it may be transformed without miu:h trouble into an 
object of Use (lance-iron, shovel, hoe, arrow-luxul, sword). 
In China the first bronze money had the form of a knife, the 
handle of which terminated in a ring ; in time the blade 
became sliorter^and shorter, and at last disajipeared, IcaVing 
only the ring, which was transformed into that C'hinese money, 
pierced with a sejuare hole, called “ sapec," or “cash.” brass 
or copper wire, of which pieces are cut up (big. Si, 3), represents 
money in Central Afri{'a. Silver bars, pieces of which are cut 
according to need, are also current money in (Miina, as they 
were in Russia in the fifteenth century, as well as skins. 

The (piestion of transport and means of commimication is 
closely allied to that of ( ommerce. 'I'hereis little to say about 
trade-routes, which most fre(|U(‘ntly are tracks made by chaiu'e 
in savage countries, and sometimes horrible nei'k-breaking 
roads in half-('ivilised countrie.s. The means of trans[)ort are 
very varied, and may furnish matU'r for an interesting mono- 
graph, as O. Mason has shown.' 'The simplest mode of trans- 
port is that on men’s backs, with or without the aid of .special 
apparatus, like the ski and snow-shoi's in cold ('ountries (bigs. 
T 1 5 and 1 1 6). To be noted apart are the attachments for climb- 
ing trees, used from Spain to New ( Caledonia, jiassing tlirough 
Africa and India (k'ig. 82). We come next to the utilisation 
of animals, the ass, hor.se, mule, camel, ox, zebra, dog, etc., 
which at first carried the loads on their backs, and were 
afterwards employed as draught animnks. 

PrimiUve I Wz/c/e.?. - - M ost uncivil i.sed jieojiles are unacf|uainted 
with any form of vehicle. 'J’his is so among the Austialians, 
Melanesians, and most of the natives of Afrii a and America. 
But there are also a number of iiopulations [iretty well achaufed 
in civilisation whom their .s[)ecial circumstances do not permit 
the use of chariots or other vehic les on wh(;els; such are the 

’ O. M.isoii, /or. rit.., p 327, ainl “ I’lim. Tr.ivd aiifl 'I'lMn-pm (,” 
Sf/ii/hsoniaa Repot I ..S. Nat. Mae fo- iSij/, p. 239, Wa^liinglo/i, 1S9G. 
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ICskimo and other Hyperboreans, the Polynesians, etc. The 
sledges of the former, the canoes of the latter, fitly ,^ake the 
place of the carriage. Nomadic peoples have a kind of 
aversion to every sort of vehicle; they prefer to carry things 
on the hacks of caiiu;l, ass, or horse. 'I'he earliest vehicle 
must have Ixa'n something of the .same description as that seen 
among the Erairie Indians of the pre.sent day — two tree lirnnches 



I'IC. 82. — Motluul ()( ln‘i- diiiil'ni*; in liidi.i. {.l/'t'r />\ l/iirsL) 

attached to the sides of a horse, that is to .say, inclined shaft.s, 
the ends of which drag on the ground; on them is laden 
the luggage, which is used hy these Indians as a scat. I.et 
us suppose that one day this primitive vehicle happens to 
break, hut incom[)letely, so that one portion of the branch 
drags horizontally on the ground, and we shall umlorstand the 
advantage which men mast have taken of this mishap. He 
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must have uiiderstoud at once that traction is made easier by 
joining .“^t an ol)tuse angle one pair of horizontal braiu'hes to 
another serving as shafts. From this point to placing pieces 
of wood transversely on horizontal branches there is only a 
step, and the sledge, as we see it still among the Finns and 
Russian peasants, was invented. Primitive as is this vehicle, 
it is admirably adapted to primitive roads, and still remains to- 
day the sole mi^ans of locomotion, winter as well as summer, 
in the forest regions of northern Russia, where no wheeled 
carriage would be able to pass, the pathways being scarcely 
visible across the den.se virgin forest, when the ground is 
covered with a thick bed of moss and grass. It is only later, 
and in less wooded ( Oiintrie.s, that man thought of putting 
rollers under the horizontal branches of the sledge, contrivances 
which afterwards became transformed into true wheels. If 
this genesis of the vehicle be accei)ted, the ai)pearance of 
sledges in funeral rites, even at the time when wheeled 
carriages were already invented, is e.xplaincd quite simply as 
the survival of a custom the more venerated the greater its 
anticpiity.^ 

The two-wheeled chariot was known in Asia from the most 
remote antiquity; it was used either in war (Assyrians, Chal- 
deans, Persians) or for [)uri)oses of transport. Even at the 
present day in India, Ceylon, Indo Cdiina, the light waggon 
drawn by zebras or asses is much more common than the four- 
wheeled cart drawn by buffaloes. In the far I’kist, where man 
is employed for draught purpose.s, the wheel-barrow lakes the 
place of the car, and the Japanese as well as the 

Indo-Chinese pou'^se-pous'st\ are only ada[)tations of modern 
carriages to this mode of trans[)ort by men. It is only to the 
north of the Vang-tse-Kiang that one ( omes across Chinese 
cars with two (ogged wheels, and luaivy waggons, a sort of 
tumbrel without springs, ^\ith massive and sometimes solid 
wheels, drawn by buffaloes. It is perhaps such vehi(’les 

^ D. Amicliin, “.S.uii, (t*’"' ('riic sli-dLji-, the canoe, and limit's in 
funeral rites, in Kii.^sian), Dh'z'nOi/i [Aiiiiquiiies), vol. xiv., Moscow, 
1S90. 
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thill served us the type for the Russian /anin/dss, a box 
fixed on lon^ parallel shafts which rest on the axlesi It was 
likewise from Asia that the (Ireeks and Romans, and perhaps 
the ICi'yptians, broiii^hl back the models of their elegant and 
light war-chariots. As to four-wlieeled waggon.s, the popula- 
tions of luirope must have known them at least from the 
bronze age, to judge from the remains found in the lake- 
dwellings of Italy and the tombs of Sc;indinavia. 'Hie 
waggons of the aiu'ient (Jermanii' peo])le.s, also employed in 
war, resembled those which are slill met with at the present 
day anujng the [K.'a.saiits of central and western I'iurope. 'I’he 
.same kind of conveyances have been transported by the Dutch 
lioiMs as far as South Africa, and by the colonists of the l^atin 
race even into the solitudes of the Pampas. 

Aiwi'^afion. 'rransp(.)rt by water has undergone more 
important transformations than whicular transport. From 
tlu; air Idled leather bottle, on whii'h, after the manner of 
the ancient Assyrians, rivers arc still crossed in Turkestan and 
Persia,^ to (‘legant .sailing yachts; from the primitive reed 
rafts of the I'gy[)lians and the natives of lake Lob-Nor 
(Chinese d'urkcstan) to the great ocean liners, there are 
numbc'rlcss intermediate forms. Australian canoes made from 
a hollowed out tree trunk, Idiegian canoes made of pieces of 
bark joined together by cords of seal’s sinew.s, the effective 
P'skimo “kayaks” made with seal skins, the elegant skiffs of 
the Polynesians with their outriggers or balancing beams which 
defy the tempests of the ocean (log. 83), heavy Chinese junk.s, 
etc. We cannot enter into the details of this subject ; let 
us merely observe that there is a great difference in the aptitude 
of various peoples for navigation. It is not enough to live by 
the sea-shore to become a good sailor: lake for example the 
case of the Negroes who have never been able to go far away 
from their co.ists, and who often have nut even an elementary 
knowledge of navigation, while the Polynesians and the 

^ See llio As.syvi.in bas-idiofs, Mas[)cro, Hist. anc. dc t Orient ^ vol. ii., 
p. 62S, TaiT, 1897; O. Mason, Origins of Invention^ p. 334; and 
Moser, J tfiiven f.ls/e Cen/ni/e, p. 220, Pari.s, 1SS5. 
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Malays make bold and perilous voyaj;es of srseial ihuusand 
miles acj*oss the Paeilic and Indian uc'eans; ('anoes of the 
Malay type are seen from Honolulu and i'kisler Island to 



Fie. S3. — Mal.iyo- j’ol\ ('anoo with outii-;:’/’! (si-vciilixiilli 

cciiluiy), {. f/'/c-r (>. Mil -ON ) 


Ceylon and Madai^asear. With the taste for iiaviL;ati(;n and 
voyages migrations become more numerous, and the itilelha tual 
horizons widen |)erceptil)!y. It is thus one of the great means 
of bringing [leoples into closer relationship. 



CIIAITKR Vlll. 

CLASSiriCATlON OK RACKS AND J’KOI'LKS. 

Crilirisni of .uilhropolooical clas^iliralions — FrcqiuMU confusion of the 
c/ussim; of i\ues and of fcofU's—KW' (loteiiniiiing of races can be 
i)a.sc<l only oil iomitfii i/iorai/crs -V\n- the classing of jK-oplcs, on 
(lie conlraiv, it i-. necessary to take into account ethnic characters 
(linguistic and sociological), and above all ^eoc^vaphical dlsiribn- 
iiou — Vla'^dfuatiou of nues profo^Cil hy the author — Succinct 
chara('tci isation of the twenty-nine races which aic iheiein mentioned 
— Classification of ethnic e^roufs adopted in this work. 

ICxcKPTiON lias frecjiu'iUly luvn taken to the anthropological 
classifK'ations of different authors, from the time of V. Bernier 
(1672) to our own days, in that they recognise in humanity an 
excessively vaiiahle number of races, from two (Virey in 1775) 
up to thirty-four (Haeckel in 1879),^ d'hese strictures are by 
no means deserved, seeing that those who make them almost 
always compare ( lassifications dating from various times, and 
consequently drawn up from facts and documents which are 
not conqiarable. in all sciences, classifications change in 
pro[)ortion as the facts or objects to be classed become better 
known. 

Besides, if we go to the root of the matter we perceive that 
the diversity in the classifications of the genus Jlomo is often 
only a[)j)arenl, for most (dassifK'ations confuse ethnic groups 
and races. If my readers refer back to what I said in the 

^ See for the histoiy of classifications, Topinaid, L' Anthr. pp. 28- 

107, 264-j.j.O; (liglioli, I'^ia^^i^io . . . della Mayenla^ p. \\\ii., Milan, 
1S75; and Keane, Ethno^o^y^ p. 162, Cambridge, 1S96. 
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introdut'tiun on “races” and “ethnic groups,” they will under- 
stand aU the diriiculties this causes. 

In order to class peoples, nations, tribes, in a word, “ elliuic 
groups,” we ought to take into * consideiation linguistic 
differences, ethnic characters, and especially, in niy o[)inion, 
geographical distribution. It is thus that 1 shall describe 
the different peoples in the subseciuent chapteis, while 

classing them geographically. Hut for a classification of 
“races” (using the word in the sense given to it in 

the introduction), it is only necessary to take into 
account physical characters. We must try to determine by 
the anthropological analysis of each of the ethnic grou[)s 

the races which (onstitutc it; then compare these races 

one with another, unite those whii h possess most similarities 
in common, and separate those ^^hich exhibit most dis- 
similarities. 

On making the.se methodic groupings we [irrivc at a small 
number of races, combinations of whic h, in various proportions, 
are met with in the multitude of ethnic groups. 

Let us take for example the Negrito race, of which the 
Aetas of the Lhilippines, the Andamanese, and the black 
Sakai are the almost pure rcprescntative.s. 'I’his race is found 
again here and there among the Melanesians, the Malays, the 
Dravidians, etc. In all the.se i)oi)ulations the type of the 
Negrito race is revealed on one side by the presence of a 
certain number of individuals who manifest it almost in its 
primitive purity, and on the other by the existence of 
a great number of individuals, whose traits likewise repro- 
duce this ty[)e, but in a modified form, half hidden by 
characters borrowed from other race.s. (Characteristics of 
various origin may thus be or merely exist in 

juxtaposition. 

Race-characters ap[)ear with a remarkable persistency, in 
spite of all intermixtures, all modifications due t(j (ivilisa- 
tion, change of language, etc. What varies is the pioportion 
in which such and such a race enters into the con,stiti;tion 
of the ethnic group. A race may form the preponderating 
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portion in a ^ivcn ethnic group, or it may form a half, a 
(piartcr, or a very triHing fraction of it; the remainin^g portion 
consisting of others. Rarely is an ethnic group composed 
almost exclusively of a single race; in this case the notion of 
race is confused with that of people. \Vc may say, for example, 
that the triljes called Rushmen, Aetas, M incopies, Australians, 
are formed of a rare still almost i)ure; hut these cases are 
rare. Already it is difficult to admit that there is but one 
race, for example, among the Mongols; and if we pass to the 
Negroes we find aimjng them at least three races which, while 
being connected one with another by a certain number of 
common ('haracteristic's, present, nevertheless, appreciable 
differences. Now, each of these ra('es may be combined, 
in an ethnic group, not only with a kindred race, but also 
with other races, and it is easy to imagine how' very numerous 
may be these combinations. 

I have just said that the number of human roees is not 
very considerable; however, reviewing the different classifica- 
tions proiiosed, in chronological order, it w'ill be seen that this 
number increases as the physical ('haraclers of the populatioits 
of the earth become better known. Conliniiig ourselves to 
the most recent and purely somatological classifications, we 
find the increase to be as follows: — In i86o, Isid. Cleoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire admitted four prineii)al rat'es or “types,” and 
thirteen secondary ones.^ In 1S70, Huxley pro[}osed five 
principal races or types, and fourteen secondary ones or 


^ Priiicipal Races. 


.Scco Alary Rai cs. 


( 1 ) Caucasian. 

(2) Mongolian. 


(3) Etliiopian. 

(4) Ilollcnlot. 


(1) Cauca.sian, (j) Ailcglianian (Red Indian). 

(3) llypciforcaii (Lajips), (4) Malay,- (5) 
Ainciican (except the Keil Indian), (6) 
^longolian, (7) raialKucan (Eskimo), • 
(8) Australian. 

{9) Kafir, (lo) Elliiojiian, (11) Negro, 
(IJ) Melanesian. 

(13' Hottentot. 


— Isid. Cleotfroy .Saint- Hilaire, “ Cla>:>if. Anthro[)ologi(iue,’' Mem. Roc, 
Anihr. Paris^ vol. i., p. 125, lS6l. 
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“modifications.'’^ Filially, in 1878, Topinard ciuimcratcd 
sixteen »aces, and increased this niimher in 1885 to nineteen. - 
In mixed classifications, based on both somatic and ethnic 
characters, a very much greater number of sub-divisions is 
found, but the reason of that is that “ethnic grouiis” are 
included. 

rutting these aside, we see in the most complete mixed 

^ /'ji/zei/'u/ SiiiW(/uzj' /uiiLZ) o> ModifzciiliozL^y 

(1) Nei^roid. (1) Piislimcn, {2) Negre, (j) Papuan. 

(2) Australuitl. (4) Aiisiralians, (5) P)lai’k rare of Dciean 

(Dravidians), ((>) I'idiinpian (llamitc). 

(3) Mongoloid. (7) Mongol, (S) l’oI)'ni sian, (9) American, 

(10) K.^kimo, (11) Malay. 

(4) \anllioLiiri)id. (12I Xaiithocliroid o( Noilliein I'airojK?. 

(5) Melanocliioiil, (13) Mel.mocliroid of Soiitliern l'aiio|)C, (14) 

Melanochrold of Asia (Arab.'., Alglians, 

1 lindus, et('.). 

— T. Ilu.xlcy, “ Geogr. Di'-liib. ul Mankind," Jourzi. IdhnoL Soc. 
Loudon^ N.vS., \ul. ii., p. .[04, map, 1S70. The ( lassiliralion of l-knver 
[Jl, Anihro. vol. .\iv., 1^85, p. 378) ditfei.s Irom lli.it of Huxley in a 

few details only. 'I'liis emincnl anatomist groupisl hi-, eleven race-, and 
three sub-races umler three “ types ’’--Xegr«), M(jngolian, and Caucasian. 

“ In the first edition of hi.s clas.sification {Rev. d\\ii/hr., 2nd series, 
vol. i., p. 509, Paii.s, 1878), Topinard admit.s sixteen races in t lu ce group.s: • - 
(//) R/j //airrd AWc'. — h'skimo, Ketl I Julians, MexietJ- Peruvian.s, 

Guarani-Caribs, Mongols. 

(/•) or Rn’zi) -/iaijed R( 7 (rs.— V:uvA\.mv<.\ jteople of I'ano|)C (Xan- 

thochroid.s of Huxley), daik-haiied pedjjlcof I'airope and .Semites (Melano- 
chroids of Huxley), Australians and Jndo-Aby.ssinians (Australoids of 
Huxley), P'ulbe, Finns, Celto-Slavs, Turanians. 

(c) Woollvdiaircd Kiiccs. -Ihishmcn, Papuans, Kafns, Negiitoes. 

In the .second edition, dating fiom 1885 {hlcni. . Intfu . ..yvV/., p. 502, 
we find nineteen laces grouped unde'- three heads: 

(rt) li /li.'c Ixplorhitic Rates. -Anglo-Scamlinavians, I'dims (first type. 
Western), Mediterraneans, Semito-Kgyptians, J.apono-Ligm ians, Celto- 
Slavs. 

{h) YeHoiv Mesoiliinc /wnc.n — Eskimo, Tchuelchcs, Pol>ne->ians, Red 
Indians, yellow peoples of A.sia (including Finns of the .second type). Guar- 
anis (or South Americans, except the Tehuelchc-.), Peruvian-., 

(c) Black riatyrhind Races. — Australians, Pushmen, Melanesians, 
Negroes, Ta.smanian.s, Negritoes. 
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classifications only four or five princiiial races, and twelve to. 
eighteen secondary races. 'I'lius Haeckel and Fr Mueller 
admit four j)rinci[)al races (called “tribes” by Haeckel, “sub- 
divisions” by Mueller), and twelve secondary races (called 
“species” and sub-divided into thirty -four “races” by 
Haeckel, called “races” and sub-divided into numerous 
“peoples” by f'r. Mueller).* On the other hand, De Quatre- 
fages sub-divides his five “trunks” into eighteen “branches,” 
ea(’h containing several ethnic groups, which he distinguishes 
under the names of “minor branches” and “families.”^ 

Some years ago I proposed a cla.ssirication of the human 
races, based scjlely on physical characters.^ Taking into 
ai’count all the new data of anthropological science, I endea- 
voured, as do the botanists, to form natural groups by com- 
bining the different characters (colour of the skin, nature of 
the hair, stature, form of the head, of the nose, etc.), and I 
thus managed to separate mankind into thirteen races. Con- 
tinuing the analysis further, I was able to give a detailed 
description of the thirty sub-divisions of these races, which I 
called and which it would have been better to call 

secondary races, or briefly “ race.s.” A mass of new material, 

* 1 libcs (.siih-divistons): (i) l.ophocomi (woolly hair, luflcrl), compris- 
ing the following species (races): J’apuans, lloltentots; (2) Eriocomi 
(woolly liair, growing uniformly and not in tufts): Kafirs and Negroes; 
(3) huthycomi (.straight hair); Au.stralians, Malays, Mongols, Arctic 
people (Hypcrhoieans), Ameiicaiis; (,j) Euplocomi (curly hair): Dravidians, 
Nubians (Ethiopians), Mediteiiancans (.'Vryans). (Hacckcl, NaiiirL Schdp- 
Jttnysi^csih., 7lh cd., jip. 62S and O47, 1S79; Vi. Mueller, Ef/i»ojr., 
2nd ed., pj). 17 and 10, Vienna, 1879.) 

I luuks : ( I ) P’l’o/p, with its ‘'blanches,'’ Indo-Melancsian, Australian, 
Aliican, anil Austio-.VfiiiMn; (j) will) iiM “branches,” Siberian, 

'Ihibetan, Indo-Chinese, and American (I'iskimo-Biazilian); (3) IVhifej 
with its ‘ branches, Allophyle (.\inu, Miao-Isc, Caucasian, Indonesian- 
I’olynesian, etc.), linin'.li, Scmelic, .nid Aryan “Mixed Races”: .(l) 
Oieaniijns (j.ipanesc, Folvnesian, .^lalay); (2) ytwrriut/is (of North, 
Cenlial, and Sontli Ainciica). (A. de (^uatrelagos, J/zs/. Gen. Races liiirn.y 
PP- ^A.\Gse,/., Palis, iSSo.) 

Denlker, “ i..ss.d d une dassiliealiun des races linin., etc.,'’ J’aiis, 1889 
(A.i/r. ,fti HuIK Soc. Anihr., vol. xii., p. 320}. Cf. O. Mason, Smithson. 
Report jor iSSe)^ p. O02. 
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and my own researches, have compelled me since then to 
modify this classification. This is how it may be summarised 
in the form of a table, giving to my former ‘‘ types ” the title 
of race or sub-races, and grouping them under six heads — 

A. Woolly Hair, Proad Nose. Races aiul Sub-iaccs. 

Yellow skin, sLcalo])yjTons, short stature, lutsJunen (s. r. ITottentots l 
dolichocephalic and Hushmen) 

^Reddish-brown, very short (s. r. NeLjrillo and 2 

stature, s\d)-braehycephalic Negrito) 

or sub-dolich(X'ephalic 

IXark skin 7 J 31 ack, stature tall, dolicho- A'i^ro {>. r. Nigrilian and 3 
cephalic llantu) 

Prownisli-black, nicdiuin s(a- Melanesian (s. r. Pa[)uan 4 
V. ture, dolichocephalic and Melanesian) 

P. Curly or Wavy Hair. 

'Reddiah-brown, narrow nose, Ethiopian 5 

tall stature, dolichocephalic 

Chocolate-brown, broad nose, Australian 6 

. me<lium stature, dolicho- 

Dark skin < , ’ 

cephalic 

Proyi’iiish-black, broad or /^/vrrvV/h// (s. r. Platyrliino 7 
narrow nose, short stature, and Lc[)torliine) 

dolichoce[)halic 

Skin of a tawny while, nose narrow, Assyroid . 8 

hooked, with thick top, brachyccidialic 

C. Wavy Brown or I’lack Hair, Dark IOyes. 

Clear brown skin, black hair, narrow, Imio-Afi^han 9 

straight or convex nose, tall stature, 
dolichocephalic 

Aquiline nose, pronii- Arab or Semite 10 

nent occiput, doli- 
chocephalic, ellip- 
tical form of face 

Straight coarse nose, (4 sub-races) U 

dolichocephalic, 
square face 

Straight fine nose, me- Littonil European 12 

soccphalic, oval face 

re, dolichocephalic Jhero-insular 13 

Dull fShort stature, strongly bra- Western European 14 

white skin, | chycejdialic, round face 

brown | Tall stature, brachycephalic, Adriatic 15 

hair elongated face 


Tawny Tall 

white stature, 
skin, -/elongated' 
black face 

hair 

.Short statu 
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1). Fair, Wavy or Siraiout Hair, Light Kyks. 


KcrMi.Il 
while skin, 


li.iir 


Sumcwh.'il w.ivy, 

(all stature, 
l^lialic 

Soinrwhal slrai_L'lil, flaxen- 
haiicd, short stature, .siih- 
hiachycci'halic 


n (l(li>h ; Northern European 

(loliehot'c- 


Eastern European 




Si'KAiGiir OR Wavy Hair, Dark, IJrack Eyks. 

Ainu 


Liidit hrown skin, very haiiy body, l»road 
and conravr nf)se, dolirhorepljalic 

f I'roiniiKMit nose, sonieliincs Eolynesian 
eon\ev, tall stature, ellii)- 
tieal loiin of fare, l)rarhy- 
or ineso-cephalie. 

Yellow I Slioit stature, (laltencd, some- Indonesian 
skin, I times cotieave nose, pro- 

suioolh I jedinij <'heekd)ones, loz- 

)dy eneo-shajH’d fare, dolirho* 

ce])hali(' 

I Sliort stature, prominent 
str.iielu Of eoneave nose, 
nieso- or dolieljo-ceplialic 

F. SiRAK'.iii' Hair. 


W'ai m 
yellow 
skin 


llallened laci*, tlolit;hoce[)halic 

'ruined-up nose, short stature, Lapp 
luaehyecjihalie 
Slraielit t»r eoneave nose, 
Veilowisli- slant stature, nieso- or 
wliite / doli(')io-eephalie,j)rojeetin{^ 
eheek-boues 

Sliaii;ht no''e, medium sta- 
tin e, strongly Inaehyee- 
ph.die 

Tale yt'llow skin, piojeetin^ eheek bones, 
Moiii^nloid e)e, slightly Ijiaehvt'eplialie 


l6 


17 


iS 


*9 


South American (s. r. 21 
Fakeo-Am. ^ S. Amcr.) 


Straight 1 

[Tall stature, niesoee- 

North American (s. r. 

22 

or 1 

phalie 

Atlantic and I’acific) 


miuiline 
nosf ' 

[Shoil stature, luaehy- 
L cephalic 

Central American 

23 

Slraij^hl nose, tall stature, brachy- 
('I’phalie, s(|uare taee 

Patagonian 

24 

li-y<'llow skin, short stature, round 

Eskimo 

25 


26 


Uyrian (s. r. Ugrian 27 
and Yeniseian) 


Turkish or 7 'urcO' Tatar 28 


Monyoi (s. r. Northern 29 
and Southern) 


My lalile ruiUains the cnimtcTalion of the principal somatic 
('han< Icr- li'.r c'aiii ran*. Arranged dichotomically for con- 
voniomv ot ii'senn h, it -hvs not represent tlte exact grouping 
ol the nnvs at'cording to their true aftinilics. It would he 
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ynin to attempt to exhibit these affinities in tlie lineal 
arrangement of a table ; each race, in fact, manifests some 
points of resemblance, not only with its neighbours in the 
upper or lower part of the table, but also with others which 
are remote from it, in view of the technit'al necessities of con- 
struction of such a table. In order to exhibit the affinities in 
question, it would be necessary to arrange the groups accord- 
ing to the tliree dimensions of space, or at least on a surface 
where we can avail ourselves of two dimensions. In the ensuing 
table (p. 289) arc included twenty-nine races, combined into 
seventeen groups, arranged in such a way that races having 
greatest affinities one with another are brought near together. 
Seven of these groups only are composed of more than one race. 
They may be called as follows (see the table) : — XJII., American 
group; XII., Oceanian; IT., Negroid; VIIL, North African; 
XVI., Eurasian; X., Melanochroid; LX., Xanthochroid. This 
table shows us clearly that the llushman race, for example, has 
affinities with the Negritoes (short stature) and the Negroes 
(nature of the hair, form of nose) ; that the Dravidian race is 
connected both with the Indonesian and the Australian ; that 
the place of the 'Turkish race is, by its natural affinities, 
between the Ugrians and the Mongols; that the J^kskimo have 
Mongoloid and American features ; that the Assyroids are 
closely related to the Adriatic's and the Indo-Afghans ; that 
the latter, by the dark colour of their skin, recall the 
T'thiopians, and the Arabs by the shape of the face, etc. Here 
are, moreover, some details of the twenty-nine races (marked 
by their numbers of order) of the first table, and of the seven- 
teen groups of the second (marked in Roman figures). 

I. I. 'The Bushman race is found in a relative state of purity 
among the people called Bushmen (Fig. 24), and less pure 
among the Hottentots (f*ig. 143). 'The presence of the Bush- 
man type may be detected among a great number of Negro 
peoples to the south of the ccpiator (for example, among the 
Bechuana and Kiokos, etc.). 

II. 'I'he Negroid group com [irises three races : Nc*grito, 
Negro, and Melanesian. 
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2. The N(X?ito rare may he split up into two sub races : ^7, 
tlie Ntxnlli‘cs of Africa, of which the pure representaMves are 
the Akkas, the Jlatuas, and other sub-dolichocephalic pigmies ; 
and I\ lh(‘ Nci^ntocs f)f Asia (Andamanese, Idg. 124, black 
Sakai, k'ig. 124, Aelas, etc.), mesoce[)halie or sub-brachy- 
cef)halic, of a little taller stature than the Negrilloes. The 
prc'sencc' (jf Negrito elements has been noticed among different 
bantu negroes (for example, among the Adumas). As to the 
infliKineo of the Negrito type on that of the Malays, the 
Jakuns, rerlain Indonesians, etc, it is perfectly well rccog- 
ni.sed. 

3. The may likewise be sub-divided into two sub- 

rac(is : a, th(' Nixf'itums^ of the Sudan (Idg. 140) and of 
(luinea (log. 0), more prognathous (more “negroid,” if we 
may thus e\[)ress il) than /^, the Jninius of sub-equatorial 
and southern Afri('a (h’igs. 47, 141, and 142). 'The Negro 
element is strongly ri'presented in the mixed populations of 
Africa (eertai!i berbers and ICthiopians, islanders of Mada- 
gas('ar). 'I'he majority of the Negroes of America belong to 
the N(‘griti(' sub-rare. 

4. 'The Melanesian rare differs from the Negro race espe- 
cially in having less woolly hair with broader spirals (see p. 
30), and the skin a lighter colour. It comprises two variations* 
or sub races: one with elongated ovoid face, hooked nose, 
es[)eeially prevalent in New (luinea {Papuan sub-race^ Figs. 53 
and 15“)) the other with squarer and heavier face, which 
orciq)ies the rest of Melanesia {Melanesian sub-race properly 
so called, k'ig. 153) ^ 'Phe first of these sub-races enters into 
the conqiosition o( scwral mixed tribes of Celebes, Gilolo, 
Idores (figs. 14(1 to 14S), 'riinur, and other islands of the Asiatic 
Arcliipelago situated farther to the east. 

HI. 5. 1 he Lihiopian rare forms by itself the third group. 
It is preserv«'d fairly [iiire among certain Bejas (Fig. 138) and 
the (lallas, but i^ modilied by the admixture of Arab blood 

* big. 1 j u'l :os\’nls iniliviilu.ils of one tiihc only, l)ut belonging to the 
two suh-Kuvs mclUioneil. Fi- 151 leprcseuls the hlencling of the two 
t'ijies with Polynesian adiniiUure. 
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among the Somalis, Abyssiniiins, etc., and by Negro blood 
among the Zandchs (Niam-Xiams, etc.), and especially among 
the Fulbe or Penis, though among the latter fine Ethiopian 
tyi)es, almost [)Lire, are still met with (Fig. 139). 

IV. 6 . Aiistra/ian race (Figs. 14, 15, 149, and 150) is 
remarkable for its unity and its isolation on the Australian 
continent, and even the Tasmanians (see Chapter XII.), the 
nearest neighbours to the Au'^tralians, at the present day 
e.xtinct, had a (lirferent ty|)e. 

V. 7. 'Phe Draviiiian race, which it would have been better 
to call Tonlli-Indian^ is prevalent among the peoples of Southern 
India speaking Dravidian tongues, and also among the Kols 
and other peoples of India; it presents two varieties or sub- 
races, according to Schmidt:* a^ Uplorhinean^ thin nose, very 
elongated head (Nairs, etc.) ; 0, platyrhincan^ with very broad 
nose and a somewhat shorter head (l)ravidians properly so 
called, h'igs. S, i j 6, and 127). 'Phe Veddahs (Figs. 5, 6, and 
M3) ^^ome much nearer to the Dravidian type, which moreover 
penetrates also among the i)opulations of India, even into 
the middle valley of the (langi's. 

VI. 8. 'Phe Assy raid race, so named because it is represented 
in a very clear manner on the Assyrian monuments, is not 
found pure in any population, but it counts a sufficient number 
of rei)resentatives to gi\e a character to entire populations, 
such as the lladjemi-Pcrsians (Idg. 22), the Ayssores, certain 
Kurdish tribe.s, and some Armenians and Jews. The 
characteristic Jewish nose of caricature, in the form of the 
ligure d, is an Assyruid iiom;; it is almost always associated 
with united eyebrows and tlhck lower lip. The Todas (Fig. 
130) partly belong, perhaps, to this type. 

VII. 9. 'Phe Jndo-^ ^y^han race (see Chapter X.) has its typical 
representatives among the Afghans, the Rajputs, and in the 
caste of the brahmins, but it haS undergone numerous altera- 
tions as a consctpience of crosses with .\ssyroid, Dravidian, 
Mongol, I urkish, Arab, and other elements (Figs. 125 and 134). 

^ E. Silinii.il, "Die Aiuhmpulogic IndioHi,'' Globus^ vol. 61, 1892, 
Nos. 2 aii'l 3. 
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VIII. The North African group is composed, 10, of the Arab 
or Semite^ race, represented by typical individuals among the 
Arabs and certain Jews (Fig. 21), the features of which are 
often found in most of the populations of Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Beloochistan (Fig. 134), Egypt, and the Caucasus; ii, of the 
Berber race (Fig. 136), which admits four varieties or “ types,” 
according to Collignon (see Chapter XL). 

IX. The Afelanochroid group comprises the four dark-com- 
plexioned races oF Europe (12 to 15), Littoral^ Jbero-insular^ 
Western (Fig. 98), and Adriatic. 

X. The Xanthochroid group contaiiis tlie two fair races 
of Europe (i6 and 17), Northern (Figs. 88 to 90) and 
Eastern. (For further details respecting groups IX. and 
X. see Chapter IX.) 

XI. 18. The Ainu race is preserved fairly pure among the 
people of this name (Figs. 49 and 117); it forms one of the 
constituent elements of the population of Northern Japan 
(see Chapter X.). 

XIL The Oceanian group is formed of two races, the 
relations of which are somewhat vague. 19. The Poly- 
nesian race (Figs. 154 to 156), found more or less pure 
from the Hawaiian Islands to New Zealand, undergoes 
changes in the west of Polynesia owing to intermixture 
with the Melanesians (Fiji, New Guinea). It furnishes 
perhaps a marc hirsute sub-race in Micronesia. 20. The 
Indonesian race is represented by the Dyaks, the Pattas, 
and other populations of the Malay Archipelago (Nias, 
Kubus), or of Indo-China (Nicobariese, Nagas, Fig. 17 and 
Frontispiece). It is modified by intermixture with Negrito 
elements (White Sakai of the Malay peninsula), Hindus 
(Javanese, Fig. 145), Mongoloids (Malays, Khamtis, Fig. 22), 
or Papuans (Natives of Flores, Figs. 146 to 148). 

XIII. The American group comprises the four races 
numbered in my table 21 to 24, which will be dealt with 
in the chapter devoted to America. Let me merely say that 
the type of Central Americans, brachycephalic, short, with 
straight or aquiline nose (Figs. 163 and 164), is frequently 
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met with on the Pacific slope of the two Americas, as well as 
on several points of the Atlantic slope of South An],erica. In 
the former of these two rej^ions the population is principally 
hnined of a hlendiiiL^ of this type with the North American 
race; in the latter, with the South American race (Fig. 171). 

'fwo sub-races may be distingiiislied in the North American 
ra('(j : a, At/an tic, mesocephalic, of very tall stature, good re- 
presentatives of which, for example, are the Siouans (Figs. 158 
and i5p); and the Pacific^ of which the Tlinkit Indians 
may give an approximate idea, differing from the former by 
shorter stature, more rounded head, and better developed 
pilous system. Further, in the South American race we most 
jjrobably admit two sub-races: the dolichocephalic race, with 
hair often wavy, or even fri/zy (Figs. 48, 165, 172, and 175),^ 
which is [)erha[)s derived from the oldest inhabitants of the 
('ontineiit, and which T called Paheo- American type in my 
first attempt at a classification of the human races (i88y), 
aiul another (/^), which would be the present type of South 
Ameiican mc$o:cphalic race with straight hair (Figs. 167 to 
1 70). 'File tall Patagonian race, brachyce[)halic, of deep brown 
colour, has its roi)resentatives among the Patagonians and 
among certain peoples of Chaco and the Pampas.^ 

XIV. 25. 'I'he Eskimo race (Fig. 157) has kept fairly pure on 
the east coast of (Ireeniand, as well as in the north of Canada ; 
but it is modified by intermixtures with the North American race 
in Labrador, in Alaska, on the west coast of Greenland (where 
there is, further, intermixture with the Northern European race), 
and with the jMongolic races (Chukchi, Aleuts, etc.) on the 
shores of Pehring’s Sea. 

^ Elironrcicli, loc. cit. {Urbcivohner Srasil.)^ and Von den Steinen, toe, 
at., dcsciil)c numerous individuals with wavy or frizzy hair among the 
Bakaiiis, the Karayas, the Arawaks, etc. I myself have noticed Fuegians 
with fri/zy or \\a\y liair (llyades and Deniker, loc. cit.). See also 
i/E which vepreseiUs the l)k‘nding of the Central American and 
South American t}pcs, and [mrliaitsof the Goajires in Le Tour du Monde, 
1S9S, 1st lialf year. 

A. BaiLena, “Aitc . . . lengua Toba,” Rev. Mus. de la Plata, vol, 
V., 1S94, p 142. 
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XV. 26. The Lapp race is fairly pure among some 
tribes of * Scandinavian Lapps; elsewhere it is blended 
with the northern and eastern races (Scandinavians, Finns, 
Russians). 

XVI. The two races which compose the Eurasian group (so 
named because its representatives inhabit Europe as well as 
Asia) have only a few common characters (yellowish-white skin, 
modified Mongolian features, etc.). 27. 'The Ugrian race pre- 
dominates among the eastern Finns (Ostiaks, Permiaks, 
Cheremiss, Fig. 106), and perhaps as a variety among the 
Yeniseians. It is found again interblended with the Samoyeds, 
and perhaps with the Yakut.s. 28. The Turkish race, which 
I would willingly call Turanian^ if this term were not too 
much abused, enters into the composition of the peoples called 
Turco-Tatars, who speak Turkish idioms. 'The type, hiirly 
pure, is common among the Kirghiz and the Tatars of 
Astrakhan (Figs. 107, 108), but in other ethnic groups it is 
weakened by intermixture with such races as the Mongolo- 
Tunguse (Yakuts), Ugrian (Shuvashe.s), Assyroid (Turkomans, 
Osmanli Turks, etc.). 

XVII. The Mongol race admits two varieties or sub-races : 
Tunguse or Northcr^i Mongolian^ with oval or round faces 
and prominent cheek-bones, spread over Manchuria, Coren, 
Northern China, Mongolia (Figs. 20, 115, 116, and 118); 
and Soifihern Mongolia^ with lozenge-shaped or square faces 
and cheek-bones laterally enlarged, which may be observed 
especially in Southern China (Fig. 119) and in Indo-China 
(Fig. 12 1). 

We have now sketched out the classing of races^ that is to 
say of the somatological units. It remains for us to deal with 
the ‘‘ethnic groups” or sociological units. 

In these the grouping must rest on linguistic, sociological, 
and especially geographical affinities, for sociological difference, 
arc very often the product of differences in the immediate 
environment. 

I have already spoken of the classing of languages (p. 127) 
and social states (p. 124). In subordinating them to con- 
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sidcrations of habitat, I shall give the table of mixed 
classification, gcogra[)hico lingiistic, which I have adopted in 
the descriptive part of this work. lUit first, a few words on 
the relations of the different classifications of ethnic groups 
one with another. 

'J'he purely linguistic grouping does not correspond with the 
geogra})hical grouping of peoples: thus in the Balkan peninsula, 
which forms a unit from the geographical pofnt of view, we find 
at lenst four to six different linguistic families; in the British 
Isles, two or threi', etc. Neither does this grouping coincide 
with the somatological grouping : thus, the Aderbaidjani of the 
(’aucasus and Persia, who speak a 'I'lirkish language, have the 
same physit'al type as the 1 ladjemi-Persians, who speak an 
Iranian tongue; the Negroes of North America speak English; 
several Indians of Mexico and South America speak Spanish 
as thi'ir mother tongue; different Ugrian tribes (Zyrians,Votiak.s, 
Permiaks) make use of Russian, etc. In European countries 
cases of changics of language in any given population are 
known to eviuy one. d’he limits of the Breton language in 
I'ram'c, of the Irish in Ireland in the sixteenth century, were at 
least bo miles to the east of their [irescnt frontier. The limits of 
I'lemish in ibance, of Pithuanian in Prussia, have perceptibly 
receded to the oast during the last hundred years; it is the same 
with so many other linguistic limits in Europe, the only conti- 
nent where accurate data on this subject exist. 

But similar, though isolated facts may be adduced from 
other parts of the world, d'hus in India the Irulas, who differ 
physically from the Tamils, yet speak their language; many of 
the Kol, Dravidian, and other tribes at the present time speak 
Hindustani instead of their priTnitivc tongues. According to 
the last census,^ out of 2,897,591 Gonds, only 1,379,580, less 
than half, speak the language of their firthers. 

However, in certain regions where there is little intermixture 
due to coiKjuest, in South America for example, language may 
give valuable indications for the classification of ethnic groups. 
As to “.stites of civilisation,” it is very difficult to make clear 
* Bain, Census of ludia^ iSgi. Calcutta, 1896. 
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sub-divisions, seeing that frequently one and the same people 
may be '•at the same time shephends and fishers (Chukchi), 
hunters and tillers of the soil (I'linkils), hunters, shepherds, 
and tillers of the soil ('i'ungiises), etc. ('ertain characters of 
civilisation, especially of mati'rial culture, are of clearly defined 
extent, and form what Eastian calls “ethnographic pro- 
vinces.” 1 have spoken of them in connc.'ction with the 
geographical distribution of plate-armour, the throwing-stick, 
pile dwellings, etc. Ihit similarity of manners and customs, 
and identity of objects in (‘ommon use, do not yet give 
us the right to infer an affinity of race or language, and 
still less a common origin. At the very most, they may 
indicate frequent comnuiniiation, whether iiacifu' or not, 
between two pco[)les and “adoption” of customs and material 
culture. Sometimes ev’cn two distinct peoples, having never 
communicated with each other, may luqipen to produce almost 
identical objects and adopt almost similar manners and 
customs, as I have previously shown. 

Having said this much I shall proceed to give the classi- 
fication of the “ethnic groups” ado])ted in this work. 

1 adopt in th.c first jilace the best known geographical 
division, into five parts, of the world (including Malaysia or 
the Asiatic Archipelago with Oceania).^ I afterwards divide 
each part of the world into great linguistic or geographical 
regions, each comjirising several populations or groups of 
populations, according to the following arrangement: — 

1 Europk. — We may distinguish iiere two linguistic groups: 
Aryan and Anaryan, and a geographical group, that of the 
(Caucasians. 

The Aryans are sub-divided into six groups : the Latins or 
Romans (examples: Spaniards, French, etc.), the Germans or 
Teutons (Germans, liCnglish, etc.), the Slavs (Russian.s, Poles, 

^ Each contincMit in fact contains distinct jiopulalitins, with the exception, 
however, of Asia, to wdiich lielon'^s lialf a score of peoples, of whom part 
live outside its borders: in America (Ebkimo), Oceania (>ralays and Ne- 
gritoes), Africa (Arabs), luirope (Samoyeds, Vogule-Ostiahs, Tatars, 
Kirghiz, Kalnuiks, Caucasians, Armenians, and Russians), or in other 
parts of the world (Creeks, Jews, Cyjisie.s). 
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etc.), the Ilelleno-Illyrians ((ireeks and Albanians), the Celts 
(Bretons, Gaels, etc.), and the J ,etto-Lithuanians (I/otts and 
I.ithuanians). 'J'he /Imuyafis arc rci)rcscntcd in Europe by 
the Basr|iies (whose; langunL^e i'^ not classified), and by peoples 
of EinnO'Ugrian languages (Trapps, Western Finns, Hun- 
garians, ami I'^astern Finns ; the latter partly in Asia). The 
Caucasians arc; the native pi;oples of the Caucasus; they form 
four groups: Fesgian, Georgian or Kartvely Cherkess, and 
Ossets, 'fhe language of the last is Iranian ; the idioms of 
the three others form a group a[)art, not classified. 

II. Asia. We ineliule in this continent six great geographi- 
cal regions. Norlhcni Asia ('omprises three groups of popula- 
tions: Ycnisians (Samoyeds, 'I'oubas, etc.), the rahco-asiatics 
(('hukehis, Giliaks, Ainus), and the 'run^c,uscs (Manchu, 
( )ro(']ious, etc.). Ccnlral Asia likewise contains three groups of 
po[mlations; Turkish (Yakuts, Kirghiz, Osmanlis, etc.), Mongol 
(Buriats, Kalmuks, etc.), and '/fiikcfan (lA;[)chas, Bods, etc.). 
Eastern Asia is oc'cupied by three* “nations’^: Japanese^ 
Coreans^ and Chinese. Inda-China^ or the Transgangetie penin- 
sula, includes five ethnic divisions: the Aboriy;ines (Negritoes, 
'J’siam, Mois, Mossos, Naga), the Cambodians^ the Burmese, 
the Annamese^ and the 'Thai (Shans, Kakhyens, Siamese, 
JMiao-lsc', etc.). 'I’he Cisgangetic peninsula, or India, includes 
four Jinguistic di\isions: the Dravidians ('Kamils, Khond.s, 
etc.), the Kols (.‘^antals, etc.), the Indo-Aryafis (Hindus, 
Kafirs, etc.), and the yeoyles 7vhose iang'uay;es are not classified 
(leddahs, tSini^haiese, A'airs, etc.). Anterior Asia is divided 
between two groat linguistic groups: Eranian or Iranian 
(Kersians, Afghans, Kurds, etc.) and Semite (Syrians and 
Arah.s, the latter partly in Africa), and further comprises some 
other peo[)lcs not (Brahuis, 'i'akhtajis), or cosmopolites 

(Gypsies and Jews). 

HI. .\i KicA, In this continent there are three great divi- 
sions: one linguistic in the north, the vSemito-Hamites; and 
two ethnic or even soniatological ones in the south, the Negroes 
and the Bushmen-I lotlentots. The. peoples speaking Semitic 
or Ilamitic languages may be united into three groups: the 
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Arabo-Berl^ers (ToucLrc<^Sy Fellahs, etc.), the 
Bejas, Abiyssinians), and the Fulah-Zandchs (Fulahs, Niam- 
Niams, Masai, etc.). The Bushmcii-IIoitcntois form an 
ethno-somatological group (iiiitc ai)art. As to the Nc^roes^ 
they may be divided as follows: — the jVegri/i’ocs or Pygmies 
(Akkas, Batuas, etc.), the or A\i;/ves properly so 

called (Dinkas,' Haiisas, Wolofs, Kriis, 'Pshis, etc.), and the 
Banins (Dwalas, Batekes, Baliibas, Swaheli, Kafirs, Ijcchuanas, 
etc.). The populations of the Island of Madagascar also form 
a linguistic and geographical >gcow\) apart. 

IV. Oceania. — Four ethnic regions arc here well defined : 

Malaysia, Australia, Melanesia, and Polynesia. Malaysia (to 
which, strictly speaking, should be joined a [)ortion of the 
populations of Madagascar, Indo China, and the Sino-Japanesc^ 
islands) comprises four great groups of [lopulations : the 
Negriiocs etc.), the Indonclan^ (Battas, 'Tagals, etc.), and 

mixed peoples like the Javanese, the Bugis, the Malays, etc. 
Ausiiuilia is peopled, ovei and al.)ove the white or yellow 
colonists, by only one race-people, the Aiislralians ; the Tas- 
manians who lived near them no longer (‘xist. Melanesia is 
peopled by Papuans (of New (Iiiinca), and by Ardancsians 
properly so called (of New Caledonia, vSolomon Islands, etc.). 
Lastly, Polynesia comprises the Polynesians properly so called 
(Samoans, Tahitians), and the Mkroncsians (natives of the 
Caroline.s, the Marshall Islands, etc.). 

V. Amkuica.— For Norlh America we may adoj)t three 
elhno-gcographical groups: the Eskimo^ with the Aleuts; the 
American Indians (Athapascans, Yumas, Tlinkits, etc.); and 
the Indians of Mexico and of Central America (A/.tec.s, Pi mas, 
Miztecs, Mayas, Isthmians, Ulvas, etc.). 

South America has four geographical groupings : the 
Andcans (Chibchas, Quechua-Aymara, etc ); the Amazonians 
(Caribs, Arawak, Jkmo, Miranha, etc.); the Indians of East 
Brazil^ and of the central icgion (d'upi Guarani, Ges or 
Botocudo-Kayapo, etc,); and, finally, the Patagonians, tribes 
of Chaco, of the Pampas, etc., with the Euegians. 

It is likewise well, as regards the New World, to take into 
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account the imported Negroes, and the descendants of colonists: 
Anglo-Saxon in the north, Ilispano-TAisitanians in the 
south. 1'hese settlers form the nucleus of the different 
civilised nations of the two Americas, around which are 
grouped other elements from luirope or originating on the 
spot (Half-breeds of various degrees, Quadroons, Creoles, etc.). 



CHAPTER IX. 

RACES AND PEOPLES OK EUROPE. 

Problem of European cthnogeny I. Ancient iMfAr.iTANTs op Europe 
— Prehistoric races — Quaternary period— CUacial and interglacial 
periods — Quaternary skulls— Spy and Clianccladc races or types — 
Races of the neolithic period Races of tlic age of metals — Aryan 
question — Position of the problem — Mi^^ralion of Iuiroj)ean peoples 
in the historic period~\\. Iuiropran racks ok the present day — 
Characteristics of the six principal races and the four secondary races 
—III. Present peoples of Europe— a. Aryan peoples: Latins, 
Germans, Slavs, Letto-Lithuanians, Celts, Illyro-IIcllcncs — B. Anar- 
yan peoples: Basques, Finns, etc.— c. Caucasian peoples: Lesgians, 
Georgians, etc. 

Of all parts of the world Europe presents the most favourable 
conditions for the interblending of peoples. Easy of access, a 
mere peninsula of Asia, from whicli the Ural mountains and 
straits a few miles wide hardly separate it, Europe has a 
totally different configuration from the continental colossus, 
heavy and vague in outline, to which it is attached. Indented 
by numberless gulfs, bays, and creeks, provided with several 
secondary peninsulas, crossed by rivers having no cataracts, 
and for the most part navigable, it offers every facility for 
communication and change of place to ethnic groups. Thus 
from the dawn of history, and even from prehistoric times, a 
perpetual eddying has taken place there, a coming and going 
of peoples in search of fortune and better settlements. 

These migrations, combined with innumerable wars and active 
commerce, have produced such a blending of races, such 
successive changes in the manners and customs and languages 
spoken, that it is very difficult to separate from this chaos the 

or\r\ 
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clciiK. iUs of Juiro[)can ethnogony, and that in spite of the great 
number of historical and linguistic works published on the 
sul)ject. We may, however, thanks to the progress in prc- 
histori(‘, anthropologi('al, and ethnographical studies, obtain a 
glimpse of the main outlines of this ethnogcny, in which 
history and linguistics give us often but vague, and in any case 
very slight information. 

'Fhe bettia* to umlerstand the distribution of races at the 
prcsetU day, we must east a glance at those which arc extinct, 
going ba('k to gf^ological times removed from us by several 
hundreds or even thousands of centuries. 

I. AN('Ii:Nr INUAIUTANTS OF EUROPE. 

(icoloi^ical Tunes.- - The portions of luiropc emerging towards 
tlu! (Mid of the tertiary period of the geologi('al history of our 
globe have been inhabited by man, probably from lliis very 
tim(‘, and assuredly from the (piati'ruary period which succeeded 
it — llu! [irodecessor of the present gcologic'al period. The 
e.xi.sltMice of /er/uuy man in l•'urojle has not, however, been 
(lircM'tly provcal. 'I'hc finds of artificially chipped flints in the 
mioccnc and pliocene IkhIs in Ibancc (at d'henay, Piiy- 
Courny, and Saint-l’n;st\ in iMigland (the uplands of Kent, 
(aomcr), and in rortiigal (Oita, near lasbon); the discovery 
madi^ in Italy (Monte ApcM'to) of bones with rude carvings on 
them, asserted to be the work of pliot’cne man, and so many 
otlier intore.^ting facts, arc now called in question by lead- 
ing men ot science, and have few sup[)orters at the present 
day.^ In every case in these finds we have to deal only 
with olijects su[i[)oscd to be worked by man, or by some 

^ See for (Ictaib, Do Moillllot, Lc iijuc, chap, iii., Paris, iSSj; 

Stirrup, “ So-callod Wiukod Flints of Thenay,” /oitrn. Anthr. Insi.^ 
vol. xiv., 1SS5, p. 2S9, and /^rv. iP Am/ir., 1SS5; Cartailhac, La France 
Trchisfi>rnjni\ p. 35, Pari';, iSSo; Newton, “The I'Nadence for the 
Existence of M ui in tlie Torliary Peii.xl,’’ FrocceiL Geolo^\ Assoc., vol. 
XV., l.onvlon, iSc); ; Salomon Keinacli, AnU't^itifcs Nationales^, Desenp, 
Mitscc St.-G^rniaiu^ vol. i., p. 96, Paii.s, 1SS9, — this work contains a 
mass of prehistoric information and a C( 3 pious bibliography. 
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hypothetical being, for no remains of human bones have been 
found up to the present time in the tertiary beds of Europe.^ 

It is only in (piatcrnary beds that tlie presence of human 
bones has been ascertained beyond cpiestion. I'he quafernary 
in luirope is characterised, as we know, by the succession 
of “glacial periods,” each of which compiiscs a greater or less 
extension of glaciers, followed by their withdrawal (“inter- 
glacial periods”), with accompanying changes of climate. The 
well-known geologist Geikie- claims, from the end of the plio- 
cene age to proto-historic times, the existence in ITirope ol six 
glacial periods ; but most other geologists (Penck, Louie) 
reduce this number to twaj or three, considering the move- 
ments of the glaciers of some of Geikie’s periods as j)urely 
local phenomena, having exercised no inlluence on the 
continent as a whole. 

At the beginning of (|uatcrnary times the climate of Europe 
w'as not the same as that of the i)resent day ; hot and moist, it 
W’as favourable to the growth of a sub-tro[)ical llora. Dense 
forests gave shelter to animals which no longer exist in our 
latitudes - the KIcphas mendioiialis^ a survival of the pliocene 
age, the Rhinoceros IC/rnscns, etc. 

But soon, from ('auses still im[)erfectly known, ice began to 
accumulate around certain elevated points of Northern Europe; 
a veritable “mer de glace ” covered all .Sc-andinavia, almost the 
whole of Great Britain, the emerged lands which w'cre betw'cen 
these tw’o countries, as well as the north of Germany and half 
of Russia.'" 'Phis is the first yiacial period^ or the j)eriod of the 

^ The so-called tertiary bkeletoii of Cabtenedolo, near J 3 rescia, discovered 
l)y Ragazonni, is an “odd fact,” an “ inconiidele ohservation,” to use the 
liappy phra.se of Marcellin Louie, and cannot be taken into account. 

J. Geikic, Great Ic€ London, 1S94; Marcellin lioule, “Paleontol. 
slratigr. de rilomme,” Rev. d.-luthr., Paris, 1S88. 

^ The e.xlrcinc limit of the .si^rcad of glacier.', to the south at that 
period may be indicated by a line which would pass near to Lri.stol, 
London, Rotterdam, Cologne, Hanover, Dresden, Cracow, Lemberg; 
then would go round Kief on the south, Oiel on the north, and rise again 
(on the south of Saratov) up to Nijiii-Novgorod, Viatka, the upper valley 
of the Kama, to blend wdth the line of the watershed of this river and the 
Pechora (see Map 1 . ). 
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i^^reat spread of •glaciers (Map i). Such an accumulation of 
icc, combined ^vilh a ehanL'c of climate, Nvhich hac( become 
cold and moist, was not very favourable to the peopling of the 
country. Resides, if we consider that all tlic great mountain 
chains, the Alps, the Fyrenees, the Caucasian range, with their 
advanced peaks, were < overed entirely with icc, and that the 
Aralo Caspian depression was filled with water as far as the 
vicinity of Kazan on the lujith (Map i), we shall easily under- 
stand that the habitable space thus available for man at this 
period in Kurope was very restricted. 



Hint iiiijilonicnt, Saint- Aclicul (Somme); half 
iMtiiKil ‘-i/o. (.//Av* O', and A, de MortiUcL) 


loanee with Relgium, the south of England, the three 
southern peninsulas (Ibeiiaii, Aiipenine, and IJalkan), the 
south of Cermany, Austria-Hungary, the plains of Southern 
Russia as far as the \h)lga, and the basin of the Kama, 
communicating on the south of the Ural by a narrow isthmus 
with the Siberian steppes -these were the only countries which 
quaternary man could occupy, d'hese ('onditions only changed 
at the time that the glaciers began to withdraw {first inter- 
glacial period), 'I'he climate became milder again, and the 
Arctic flora gave place to the ilora of the forests of the Tem- 
perate Zor.e. It is to this [)criod that the most undoubtedly 
ancient vestiges of mankind in Europe are to be attributed. 
The men of that period have handed down to us imple- 


Europe in the Great 
Ice Age. 



Map I. — Europe in the first glacial period. Eight grey, glacier^ ; medium gr«y, sea 
land ; white points, floating ice. {Ajicr De Geer.) 
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iijciits of a very rude type : fragments of flint of pointed form, 
tlie sinuous edges of \Yln('h are Sf'arcely trimmed iby the re- 
moval of some* Hikes. ’ 'Fhese imjdements arc called knuckle- 
dusters” (( 1 . (le Morlillet), or ‘•'Cliellean axes” (Fig. 84), from 
the Chelles Ixd in tlie valley of the Seine; but such imple- 
ments are found in si/u in numerous places — in France 
(esi)e(:ially in the valh'y of the Somme), in England (valleys 
of the Ouse and the 'Fhames), in Spain, Portugal, Austria, 
Pelgiimi, et('.'" 

'I'he fiisl interglaeial piaiod, eharaelerised, as we have just 
seen, by a mild and imu'st climate, was followed by a new 
glacier invasion {second i^Iacia/ period), 'J'his time the sea of 
ice did not extend as far as in the first period: it covered 
Ireland, Scotland, the north of J'aigland (as far as Yorkshire), 
.Scandinavia, Finland, and .stopped in Germany and Russia at 
a line passing nearly through the present site of Hamburg, 
berlin, ^Varsa^v, Vilna, Novgorod, Fake Onega, Archangel. 

'Id this period succeeded, after the withdrawal of the glaciers, 
a period called “ j)ost-gla('ial ” (or second interglacial period)^ 
characterised at fust by a continental climate, dry, with a very 
cold winter, and a short but hot summer, and by flora of the 
Tundras and steppes. At the end of this epoch, the climate 
becoming milder, there appearerl the flora of the meadows and 
forests, which has remained to the present day.^ 'Fhe harsh 

^ See (K and A. do Murllllct, Mitscc prthisiorique^ I’aii.s, pi. vi. to i.x. ; 
J. Kvans, AmiiUt Slone Implcmcnf^, 2nd cd., chaj). xxiii., London, 
ibi07 • 

fiequenlly tlicsc iin]ilei..eni.s liavo been fouml, in hiifficicnlly deep beds, 
bolide boiK'.s ol the sti,d;;hl-tudo d elcpluiiit (AV^ /'has antiquus)^ the smooth- 
skinned, two-horned iliiinneios [tun iioLtros Merc the great hippopota- 
mus -that is to say, ol animals chaiaeteiLlic of the first interglacial period. 
.\s tlwNc .speeie'. ate allied lo the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the hippo- 
potaimi.s of Aliie.i ol '.lie pie.scm day, ihe hyjiothesis has been propounded 
tint they eaiiie tiom ihi-> em'inent, ulilising the numerous istlimuses then 
exiting (hel.,ien (lihialtai and Moroet'o, between Sicily, Malta and 
Tunis, e; ■.). Man, the maker|pf tlio Chelican implements, followed, it 
is .uipjH.M’d, in their .vtej>s. One might argue with equal force that the 
mig.ati )n took pliee in the opposite direction. 

^ W oldrich (after Nehring), MU. Anthr, Gcsdl.^ vol. xi., p, 187, Vienna. 
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climate of the beginning of this period could only be favourable 
to the ptcservation and growth of thick-furred animals: the 
mammoth or elephant with curved tusks i^EIephas pri 7 ni^enius\ 
the rhinoceros with divided nostrils {R. tichorinus), the rein- 
deer {Cervus iarandtts\ the saiga, the lemming, etc. 

The man who inhabited Europe during the two overflows of 
the glaciers and the two interglacial periods is known to us 
('hiefly by the styne implements which are found in the strata 
of these periods, along with the bones of animals which are • 
now extinct or which have migrated into other regions. It 
must not be inferred from this that paleolithic man used no 
other but stone tools or weapons, d'he finds of objects made 
out of bone, horn, stag’s horn, shell, and wood belonging to 
these periods are there to bear witness to the contrary. Only 
these finds are much more rare, on account of the ease with 
which bone, horn, and esjiecially wood, decompose after a 
more or less prolonged slay in the ground. Easing their con- 
clusions on the variety of the forms of the stone implements 
and partly on the frequent occurrence of bone objects, pala3- 
cthnologists have divided the two inUaglacial periods which form 
their stone a^e or pahcolithic period into two or three periods, 
according to country. It would have been better, in my 
opinion, to have repkKX'd in the present instance the word 
“period” by the term “stale of civilisation,” for these periods 
are far from being syiK'hronous throughout the whole of 
Europe; the Vogules and the Samoyeds were in the “stone 
age” hardly a century ago. 

Nevertheless, for certain dcfim.'d regions, we may consider it 
settled that the first so called Chellean “ [icriod,” characterised 
by the “ knuckle-duster,” belongs, as we have seen (p. 302), to 
the first interglacial period, and that the others coincide with 
the second (Boule). Tn a general way, we may distinguish 
in the latter a more ancient period, characterised by the 
abundance of mammoth bones ar^ by smaller and more varied 
implements than the Chellean tool ; and a more recent period 
characteri.sed by the pre.sence of the reindeer in f’entral and 
Western Europe, by the frequent occurrence of bone tools, and 

20 
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l>y th(' aj)|)c*arniuH‘, of the j:!;raphi': arts, at least in certain 
r^■^i(Jns. • 

'I’he first uf tlusc “periods” is known as the Moiisterian; 
it is well leprcsented in I’'ranre, Ih'igiiini, southern Germany, 
IJohernia, and Eni^land.’ 

Instead of a single- Hint inipleincnt, the “knuckle-duster,” 
which was usi:d variously in the Ghellean period, with or 
without a handle', as an ax(‘, hanuncr, and dagger, a variety of 
implements make tiieir apijcarane e in the Moiisterian period, 
and, among others, tools needed in the manufacture of garments, 
l)lad('s to ot)en and skin animals, scrapers to make their hides 
supiile, sharp edged awls for cutting the skin and when neces- 
sary making cords or strajis from it, for piercing it and making 
button holes.” On tlu; other hand, the use of the how docs 
not seem to have iieen known, for in th(^ Moustcrian deposits 
thi're have iujI been found any arrow-heads either in flint or 
boni'. 'fhese arrow heads ajijiear only in the next period, 
gi'iierall) ( ailed the rcinJirr a-^c ; in Idanix- styled, according 
to the classification of G. de Morlillet, the ^^(l<^dalcui^^n 
period}' 'flu' man of this jicriod was still in the hunting stage, 

^ In l-jigLiml it is soiiu-liiuL-'. ilcsii;iiatc(l llic “rave pciiod” to distin- 
guish it frcni dll' f'iu-lli'an, called “ Kiver-drift ” pciiod, but this tennis 
open to ol)jcctii)n; lluis, foi example, in llu- celebrated Kent cavern there 
liave been loiind at the bottom implenicnls of the (.’hellean type identical 
with certain objects of die River-diift. (Sre the work'^ already quoted, as 
well as Windle, A/A’ iu JCar’v p 26, London, 1S97.) 

•’ Accoiding to (1. de Moiiillel, Mousleiian indiixiry also difiers from 
die Chelleaii in legard to technique. In the ( liellean period what is 
utilised is the core or nucleus ol the stone cut right round on both sides; 
while in the Mou.stcrian peiiod wiial aie l.ishioned aie the splinters struck 
olV from this core, which are tiiinmed CNpeci.dly on one face, the inner face 
remaining smooth and showing the traie of its oiigin under the foim of a 
“cone’' or “bulb of percussion," which ('orresponcks to a hollow in the 
block from which the splintei h.is been dislodgeil. However, implements 
recalling at Hist sight llie “ kuuelJe duster," but which differ from it by 
their amygdaloidal lorm and their sii.dglil edges (Saint-Acheul type), are 
still to be found at lids pciiod. 

In (j. do Morlillet s classiticalion a yet additional period is in.sertcd 
between the ?>lous(eiian and tlie Magdalcnian. This is the Sohitrian^ 
elmracteiisc I by finely cut heads (.spear or arrow?) in the shape of a 
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but had more perfect hunting weapons than in the Moustcrian 
period ; Ije was also occasionally a fisher, and ]u-obal)ly reared 
the reindeer. Eut his especial charaeteristie in certain 
regions, as in the south-west of I'rance, is that he was a 
consummate artist. He has left us ad mil able carvings (Fig. 
85, B), and engravings on bone most ex[)ressivc in design 
(Fig. 85, A).i 

After the second glacial period, the era of great overflows 
and withdrawals* of the glaciers came to a definite close for 
(>entral luirope; but it continued in the north, in Scotland, 
and especially around the Baltic, even ns it is still prolonged 
to our own day in (Ireenland and Iceland. 

According to (leikie and De (leer, th(! glaciers advanced and 
withdrew thrice again in Scandinavia and Scotland after con- 
tinental Europe was almost entirely rid of them (Heikie’s fourth 
to sixth glacial periods).- 

laiircl leaf. But the zone in which thc'^c implcnicnls :11c incl with is 
limited to ceilain regions of tlu' south niul west of l-'rance only. l-'or 
many pahvcMhiiogiapiurs this is n “ f.u-ics hx.-iU’ of the Magdahuiian 
period. 

^ There mny be added to the masterpieces here reproduced the famous 
representation of the mammoth carved on the tusk of this animal itself by 
a man of La Afadelcine (Doidoi^nc), discovered and desciiljed by I.artcl ; 
and by Hoyd Dawkins, Kai !y Man in p. 105, London, iSSo. S('e 

Carlailliac, loc. cif., p. 72 

2 After the .second interglacial period the “fbeat Baltic Glacier ’’ .still 
covered tlic Scandinavian ])eninsula, with the exception of its southern part 
(Gothlaiul), c.xtended over the enu-rged bottom of the liallic, over ncaily 
the whole of l^'inland, and .spreading round (lotliland invaded the cast coast 
of Denmark and the littoral of (ronnany to the cast of Jutland. Afli-r tlie 
retreat of this glacier and a series of changes in tlie surface of the ground 
(a .sinking which brought the Baltir inlij ('omimmical ion willi the NtJilh 
Sea by means of the Stiait of Svealand, followed by the upheaval 
which cut off that commimiiMtion nnd made of the Jtallic the . 7 ;/ci 7 //\' 
Lake of the geologists), tin? climate became milder in lliesc paits, and 
the trees of Central Europe, first the pines, then the oak.« and biiahcs, 
penetrated into Denmark and Gothland, while in the north of Swerlen 
there were two other new gl.acier inovement.s. (Gerard de Geer, Oni 
Skaiidinareus Gcoy;rafiska Ltrcckliu^^^ Stockholm, 1897; G. Andersson, 
Gcschichte Schwed.^ Leipzig, 1896.) 
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Fk;. 85. — Qiiatcrnnry ail (Ma^cla- 
Icnian pciiod) : )?, tla^oor of 

reindeer horn with sculptured 
hall, Laui^eiie- Haute (Dordogne); 
A, “ llalon of command ” with 
carving (La. Madeleine, Dord.) ; 
Iwo-lhirds natural size, {After G. 
and A. de idortilUt,) 


A slow sinking of the land, 
which submerged beneath the 
ocean all the countries to 
the north and north-east of 
luirope, marks the end of the 
quaternary period, and the 
beginning of the present era 
in the geological sense of the 
word. This era is charac- 
terised, from the archseo- 
logical point of view, by the 
substitution for the “earlier 
stone age" {palceolithic period) 
of another “age," or, better, 
of another stage of civilisa- 
tion, that of the laier stone age 
[neolithiii). 

However, this “age” did 
not come in abruptly, after a 
lapse of time, the hiatus of 
ancient palceethnologists, dur- 
ing which man retired, it 
was supposed, from Central 
hmrope and emigrated towards 
the north after the reindeer.^ 
'There must have been a tran- 
sitional or mesolithic period.^ 
Nor was neolithic civilisation 
established everywhere at the 
same time. Thus the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula, from 

' Tills supposition is invalidated 
by this fact among others, that, in 
the neolithic “shell heaps” of 
Scandinavia no remains of the 
reindeer are found. 

* As witne.ssed by the diggings of 
riette at Mas d’Azil, see p. 163. 
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which the glaciers have not yet altogether withdrawn, was in 
course oS formation during this period.^ The “neolithic 
folk,” settling at first in Denmark, then in Gothland, have 
left us in the kitchen-middens (kitchen refuse, accumulations 
of shells) certain chipped stone implements, a sort of hatchet 
of a special form, contemporaneous with the neolithic tools 
of the rest of Europe. 

These tools are associated in the geological beds and pre- 
historic stations with other objects which denote among the 
Europeans of this period a fairly advanced civilisation: know'- 
ledge of agriculture, pottery, the weaving of stuffs, the rearing 
of cattle. 

The “neolithic people” constructed pile-dwellings near lake- 
sides, in Switzerland, France, Italy, Ireland; they buried their 
dead under dolmens, and raised other megalithic monuments 
(upright stones, the rows at Carnac, etc.), of which the meaning 
has not yet been cleared up. 

As may have been seen from this brief account, it is almost 
perfectly well known what were the stages of civilisation of the 
Europeans in the quaternary and neolithic periods. It is 
different with regard to the physical type of these Europeans. 
In fact, of interglacial man, contemporary of the Ekphas antk 
(juus, the maker of those Hint implements exhumed from the 
lowest beds of the oldest quaternary alluvia, we have no 
remains, except perhaps two molar teeth, found by Nehring in 
the Taubach station (near Weimar), and some other disputed 
fragments (Neanderthal, Brux, and Tilbury skulls). This state- 
ment, made for the first time by Boule in 1888, is now admitted 
by many pala^ethnologists.- As far as man contemporary 

^ Tliere was yet to take place another sinking; of the ground which 
established a comiiumicalion, by means of the Sound, between the “ Ancy- 
lus Lake ” of the preceding period with the North Sea, transforming it 
thus into a very salt and warm sea called, from the principal fossil which 
reveals to us its existence, the Littorina Sea. 

Nehring, Zeitschr.j. ElhiwL, 1895, ^ (Verh., pp. 425 and 573); 

Salomon Reinach, V Anthropologies 1897, p. 53; P. Salmon, Races hum. 
prehist.s p. 9, Paris, 1888; Cartailhac, loc. cit,, p. 327; JM. Louie, loc. cit.f 
p. 679; G. de Moitillel, La Format, dc la Nat. Franc, ^ p. 289. 
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with tlic iiKUiiniolh {Elep/ias primiis^cnius) and the reindeer 
is coiKMjrncd, we possess a certain number of s^kiills and 
bones from tlie river drifts and caves. Ihit a doubt exists 
as to the beds in which many of these specimens were 
found, und coiise(]uently as to tlieir date. Eliminating all 
those ol imkiunvii or uncertain age, we have at the most, 
for the whole of Kairope, ljut a do/en skulls or fragments of 
skulls and a seori; of other bones genuipely quaternary.^ 
I'ividently that is insuflirient for the forming of an opinion 
on llu; j.'hysical lyp(.‘ of (juaternary Europeans. However, 
oiK.' signili('ant fa('l is (‘licited from an examination of this 
small senes, and it is this: that all the skulls composing 
it arc' very long, very dolichocephalic. d'he exceptions put 
foiward, like the skulls of upper (Irenelle (Seine), Furfoo/. 
(IJelgium), I -a 'riuchere (Saone-et-I.oire), Valle do Areciro 

’ Out of f()ily-si\ t(» ccliicli llic (illc “ (jiiatcrnary ’’ lias been • 

applii’tl, 1 have i»nl) Ikhmi able, allci a c'arelul cxaniinalion of all evidence, 
lo iec<ii;i.isc' as such the ten to fifteen folhiwini; skulls. For the age of the 
iiiaininolh (U' “ Mousteiian ’’ pi'iitul, se\en skulls ccrlainly quaternary: 
two skulls I’loin S]))' (Ih'lgiuin), and those from Kgisheim (Alsace), Olmo 
(\’al dWino, Italy), limy .S(. Ildmunds (Kngland), Podliaba (Rohemia), 
and I’ledinost (Moiaci.i). rerhaj>s we should refer to this pedod the 
skulls which cannot be defmilidy traced to a certain alluvial bed, like those 
ol \caiideithal (Rhenish l’lu^sia), Denise (Auvergne), Marcilly-siir-luire 
(Kiirc), I, a Tiucliere (.Sahne), and Tilbury (near London). As lo the 
skulls of the “ ruiulecr ” age (Magd.ileiiian jiciiod), three only are known 
wliiili aie not called in (jiiestion: these are the skulls of Laugeric-liasse, 
('hancekuio (Doitlo«;iR-), ami Smdcs (Landes) Lerhaps we should inelude 
.luiuiig tliem the skulls ol uiu'eilain date, like those of lirunicpiel, Kngis, 
S.ugels (neai Lai/ ic), and pm haps others wliieh certain autliorities classify 
as belonging to mesolithic and c\cn mM>litliic times; the three skulls of 
( ro-M.ignon (I Umfigiud; ilic si\ so-called Mentone skulls (Baousse-Roiisse, 
Maritime .Mpsg the skulls (ji the ! rcu dt Froital at Furfooz (Belgium), 
ol Sohiuc (\allc\ ot the Sa*'ue). Bv)huslan (near Slangenas, Sweden), 

( lichv and t iieiiellc t I'.u i-). And, last!,, we ha\e no data on which to form 
an opinitin as to the date of the skulls of Can-talt ( Wurtemberg), MaLs- 
tiicht dk'ktnd', (lioialtar, l>iu\ (Boiiemi.t), Lhar, Nagv-Sap (Hungary), 

.Sv hebiclu.wit/ 'KohemiO, Willc do Aieciro ( Ikutiigal), etc. Cf. S. 
Reiiiach, . . ki(, s A«.V/(V/.), p. ij.j; and llervc, Rev. Ecolc 

Anhr.^ p. Baris, 1IS92. 
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(Portugal), do not conflict with this assertion ; there are reasons 
for believing that certain of these skulls belong to the neolithic 
period, and that others date from the mesolithic period, or, at 
the very outside, from the end of the (luatcrnary period. 
These then, even admitting tlie authenticity of their date, 
would only be isolated precursors of the neolithic brachy- 
ccphals with whom we shall deal further on. 

Let us return to our pakeolithic dolichocephal.s. 'Khese 
appear to belong to two distinct types, the so-called Neander- 
thal or Spy ty[)e, referred to the Mousterian ])eriod, very well 



. EuJ. 86. — Spy skull, fii^t quaternary rare. 

{Aflcr Fraipout aud Jac</itrs.) 

represented by the skulls and bones found at S[)y, near Namur 
in Belgium; then the type of the ?dagdalcnian i)eriod, repre- 
sented by the skulls exhumed at Laugerie-Basse and (diance- 
lade (Dordogne). The first of these types is characterised by 
marked dolichoceplialy (ceph. ind. from 70 to 75.3), by the 
exceedingly low and retreating forehead, by the promitient 
brow ridges (kig. <S6), and probably l)y a low stature 
(about im. 59). Several pithecoid characters are olcservablc 
on the .skull and bones of this type, the i)resence of which has 
been noted, from iMigland (skull from Bury St. l^^dmunds, in 
Suffolk), Belgium (Spy skull, La Naulette jaw), and perhaps the 
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Rhenish j)rovincc (Neanderthal skull), to the Pyrenees (jaw 
found at Malarnau, Ariege), Roheniin, Moravia (Predmost and 
l^)dbal)a skulls), and Italy (Ohno skull). Like all the other 
prehistoric races, that of Neanderthal or Spy has not entirely 
disapj)eared; Ncanderthaloid skulls are found, few in number 
it is true, in several prehistoric or historic burial-places (at 
I'urfoo/ in llclgiiim, in iIk^ dolmens of I'Vance, England, 
Ireland, etc.). Scatt(.‘rcd luae and there, some rare indivi- 
duals may still be observed in the ])Opulatioi'/s of the present 
day showing the chara( ters of this race, according to the 
statements of Roujoux, (Juatrefages, X’irchow, Kollmann, and 





Fie. S7.- Chanceladc ‘«kull, second (jiuitcMiuiry race. 

{.I /}('/■ 7 t's/ii/.) 

other anthropologists.' 'I'hi? sei'ond so-called Laugerie-Chan> 
celadc race (llerve) is represented at the present cky by only 
three or four skulls and some other bones found at Laugerie- 
Hasse, ('hancelade (Dordogne), and Sordes (Landes). It is 
characterised by a dolichocephaly almost equal to that of 
the preceding raei’^ hut it dilirrs from it in the high and broad 
forehead, the capacious .skull, the absence of the brow ridges, 
the high orbits, and especially the face with projecting cheek- 
bones, high and broad at the same time (Fig. 87). Its stature 

Ihc inslaiu'os of ilu' '.Lull of S.iinl Monsuy, an Irish hislio[), and 
Olliers, are univeisally kiu>\Mi. Sec on this buhjccl, Godron, Mem, 
AiiiJ. .S. (/;//.' ]). 5^-, N.uu v. I1SS4 ; Woilliinglon Sinilli, Man^ the 
Primeval ; ’S, I.,.,u!on, iSo p and \V. Forl.u^e, The Dolmens of 

heiand^ vdI. in., p. yjj, Ia>;,v1,>ii, iS*),-. 
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is rather low. 'J'his is the type to which approximates the race 
of the Baimes-Chaudei of llerv^ or the true race of 
which appeared quite at the end of the Magdalenian, if not at the 
transitional or mesolithic period. The latter race differs from 
the former in its very pronounced dolichocephaly (ce[)h. ind. 
from 63 to 74.8), its lower face and orbits, its very lofty stature 
(from im. 71 to im. 80), and many other characters.^ We see 
then, at the beginning of the neolithic period, the second 
quaternary dolichOceplialic race still existing slightly modified, 
but we also see the earliest brachyccphals n])[)caring along with it. 

Several hundred skulls, found in neolithic burial-places in 
Prance, Switzerland, Austria, and Germany, exhibit an inter- 
mixture of brachyccphals and dolichocephals. According to 
the more or less frecjiient occurrence of the former in relation 
to the latter in each burial, we may, with Iba’ve,^ trace the route 
followed by these brachyce[)hals of Central pAiiope, from the 
plains of Hungary, by the valley of the Danube, into Lelgium 
and Switzerland; from these last-named ('ountries they Hung 
themselves on the dolichoce[)halic populations of P'rance and 
modified the primitive type, especially in the plains of the 
north-east and in the Al[)ine region. 

But if the “ neolithic ” people of Prance and Central Europe 
belonged to at least two distinct races, the same has not been 
the case with the other countries of our continent. In the 
British Isles we. find ourselves, on the contrary, as regards tins 
])eriod, in presence of a remarkable homogeneity of type; it is 
without exception dolichocephalic (cephal. ind. from 65 to 75 
for the men), with elongated faces, such as are found in the long- 
barrows. Did they come from the Continent in neolithic 
times, or are they the descendants of the pakeolithic men of 
Great Britain, the physical type of which is unknown to us? 
This is a (luestion which still awaits solution. In Russia also, 

* Dc Quatrefages and llainy, Cr. Kthu., p. 44; ])e Qiialrcfa^e.s, Hist. 
Gen. Races vol. i., p. 67; llcivik Rev. Ecole. Ant/ir., Palis, 189J, 

p. 173; 1S94, p. 105; 18913, p. 97. 

- Hcrvi', “ Les l)rarliyccplialc.s ncolith.,” Rev, Ecole. Anlhr.^ Paris, 
1894, p. 39j; 1S95, ]). 18. 
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\vc only meet with dolichocephals dining the later stone age 
(certain “ Koiirganes” and the neolithic station of Laki,* Ladoga).^ 
In Spain, in Kortiigd, in Sweden, dolichocephalic skulls are 
found in conjunction with some brachycephalic ones, the latter 
smnewhat rare however.- 

It is iinijossilile for us to enter into details while treating of 
th(‘ period which followed the neolithic, that is to say the 
“age” of nK'tals (copper, bronze, and iron). 'Khe metal which 
first took the place of stone was probably'^copper. In fact, 
the copiier \M'aj)ons art! hammered or cast after the pattern of 
tlu; stone axes and daggers, and in certain stations in Spain 
liave been found ornaments in bronze (precious metal rarely) 
by the side of tools and arms in copper (ordinary metal). The 
existence of a “ t:opj)er age” is, however, admitted to-day by 
almost all aiilhoi ities, who regard it as an experimental period; 
it supplies out! of the arguments in favour of the theory that 
the bronze industiy did not come from the J'kist (from the 
shoie's of the Euxine, l\gyj)t, Mesojiotamia, India, or Indo- 
china, a('cording to different authors), as was thought until 
rect'iU times, but sjuang up locally in Kurope itself. 

'file complete absence of oriental objects, for instance 
Assyrian cylinders or ICgyjitian siailptured scaralimi in the finds 
o( the bronze age in lAiropc, is an argument in favour of the 
new theory, maintained chielly by Salomon Reinach in France 
and Mucii in Austria. '1 he vSeandinavian authors, Sophus 
.Muller and Montelius, atlmit the local development of the 
industry in metallic objects, but ^\ith materials supplied by 
the merchants ol ihr Au hijielago and ('y[)rus. The great trade- 
route lor amber, and pi ihaps tin, between Denmark and the 
Archi[)i'Iago is well known at the present day; it passes through 

^ J. bctUloc, / It' I\\i r< Riistol-London, 18S5, and “ Hist, 

do I'indioo ooph. d.nis K-, Uiit.ui.," I' Anihrol^oL ^ nS<;4, p. 513; Windic, 
h\\ ii/., p. n; In /Zr/zi’ <•■{•//, t'/r. [Puhis/or. Man of 

St. roloi>liuiia I'l^. .uid pi. 

Montolius, /< ■- '>. :n 41, 1S95; Cartailhac, 

pnhiA. 7 ' ' \ 7;., p. 305, iSSu; 11 . and S. Sirct, Prem. 

‘.in aans a m.i i A lU' . Ao., 3id pail (liy V. Jaccpics'i, Antwerp, 
iSS;. 
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the valley of the Elbe, the Moldau, and the Danube. 1 'he 
commercial relations between the north and south explain the 
similarities which archaeologists find between Scandinavian 
bronze objects and those of the .I'.gcan district (Schliemann’s 
excavations at Myceiiie, 'broy, 'I'iryns, etc.).^ 

It is generally admitted that the ancient bronze age corre- 
sponds with the “ .'h'gcan civilisation '' which flourished among 
the peoples inhabiting, between the thirtieth and twentieth 
centuries n.c., Switzerland, the noith of Italy, the basin of the 
Danube, the Balkan peninsula, a i)art of Anatolia, and, lastly, 
C'yprus. It gave rise (between 1700 and 1100 I 5 .c.) to tlu^ 
“ Mycenian ” civilisation, of which the favourite ornamental 
design is the spiral.- 

In Sweden the bronze age began later, in the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century \\ a \, but it continued longer there than in 
Southern Europe. 

So also, according to Montelius, the introduction of iron 
dates only from the lifth or third century n.c. in Sweden, 
while Italy was ac({uaintcd with this metal as lar back as the 
twelfth century j;.c. 'The civilisation of the “iron age” dis- 
tributed over two periods, according to the excavations made 
in the stations of llallstatt (Au-^tria) and I. a Tene (Switzer- 
land), must have been imported from C’entral luiroi)e into 
Clreece through Illyria. 'I'his importation corres[)onds perhaps 
with the Dorian invasion of the JVioponnesus. The so called 
“ Hallstattian ” period lasted in (Central hhirope, Trance, and 
Northern Italy from the tenth or ninth to the sixth century 
B.C. The liallstatliaii civilisation flourished chielly in Carinthia, 
Southern (Germany, Switzerland, Bohemia, .Silesia, Bosnia, the 
south-east of France, and Southern Italy (the pre-FAruscan iron 

* S. Rcinadi, “ Mirage oriental,’’ I' AntJiyopoA>;A;ie^ 1^94. 1>|^- 539 JUid 
699; A. Kvans, “ iLn^terji /iVA l^riL Adsoc., 1896, j). 91 1; 

Montelius, /oc. ciL', Much, “ Die Kupfeizeil in Furo|ia,” Jena, 1893. 

" A. Kvans, /oc. r//. , “ I'a.'.lcrn (Kieslion”; Sal. Reinacli, I ' Anthropoid 
1893, p. 731 ; Montelius, “ Tlic Tyirhenians, etc.,” /<;///■. Anlhr, 1ml, ^ 
vo). wvi., 1897, p. 254, pi.; aiul “ i’ie-cla.‘>sic Chronology in ( 1 recce, ” /^ a/. , 

p. 261. 
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of Monteliii i). The period which followed, called the second 
or ir(ai age, or the La'l'ene period,' was i)rolonged untij. the first 
century i;.r. in France, lioheniia, and England. In Scandi- 
navian ( (Mintries the firs/ mm a^e lasted till the sixth century, 
and the second iron a^e till the tenth century a.d. 

'File physical type of the inhabitants of Europe during 
the bron/e ag(! varies according to country. In England 
they were sub brachyce[)hals (cej)!). ind. 81), of whom the 
reiiKiins found in the “round barrows” have been described 
by 'I'hurnam and IFaidoe. In Sweden and Denmark they 
were (lolichoce[)hals or mes()ce[)hals, tall and hiir-haired, as far 
as one ('an gather from the remains of hair found in the burial- 
j)lac( S (Moiitelius and S. Hansen). In the valley of the Rhine 
and Southern (lermany they were typical dolichocephals, above 
the medium stature (ty[)e of the “ Keihengrabcr ” or row-graves, 
established by Holder and studied by Ranke, I.ehmann- 
Nietsche, and others). In Switzerland, in the pile-dwellings, 
the neolithic braehyee[)hals, of whom we have spoken, were 
suc('eeded in the bronze age by dolichocephals similar to those 
of (lermany. Dining the Hallstattian period of the “iron 
age,” we notice the [lersistence of the dolichocephalic and tall 
ty[)e in the row graves of the Rhine and Mein valleys; while 
during the following period of the same age (that of La Thnc 
er the Marnian), we find in the forms of the skulls exhumed 
liom the burial [)laces a diversity almost as great as that which 
is si'en in the populations of the present day. 

'The ages of bronze and iron, as we have seen, over- 
lapped, in certain regions, the historic period, the period of the 
l'h(vni(’ian voyages, the development of F^gypt, the origin of 
(beck civilisation; and yet it is very difficult to say to what 
peoples known to history must be attributed the characteristic 
civili-sations ol each of the periods of the age of metals, and 

* Hus Icnu, useil I’list in t'.crnuiny, is nccepled by almost all men of 
scicih'o. I he l-.i 1 cn • {kiukI concsponils pretty nearly with the 

ot Ineiielr .\iv'luvoloi;i>.is and the /a/e Celtic of English 
aiciuv 'legist^. ( !. M. llueine.s, i’n^ach. d. J/e/iSi/i., chaps, viii. and ix., 
\’ionn.i, lSi)2 
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what were the languages spoken by these pco[)les. Most 
historianr. believed until quite recently that the Phiscarians, and 
perhaps the Ligurians or Lygians of )V'estern Europe, as well 
as the Iberians, the Pelasgian 1’ursans or Turses^ of the three 
southern peninsulas of our continent, were the ‘Lautochthoncs,” 
or rather the oldest European peoples known to history. These 
would then be the probable descendants of the palTolithic 
Europeans, the races of Neanderthal, Spy, and C'hancelade. 
Inirther, according to the philologists and historians, these 
peoples spoke nou-Aryan languages, and at a c'crtain period, 
which D’Arbois de Jubainville ^ places vagindy at twenty or 
twenty-five centuries r..(\, I'airope was itivadcd by the Arya/is^ 
coming from Asia, who imposed their languages on the autoch- 
thones. The Basque language of the present day, derived from 
the Euscarian, is the only dialect surviving this transformation. 
The central point for the ethnogra])hic history of Iiuropc is, 
according to the philologists, the. arrival of the Aryans. 

But who were these Aryans? Nobody (piite knows. It is no 
part of my plan to write the history of the Aryan controversy.-" 
It is enough to say that men of acknowh^dged authority in 
science (Pott, Grimjn, Max Miiller) have maintained for a long 
time, without any solid proof, the existence not only of a primi- 
tive Aryan language, which gave birth to the dialects of nearly 
every people of Europe, but also of an “Aryan race,” supposed 
to have sprung up “somewhere” in Asia, one part migrating 
towards India and JVrsia, while the remainder made its way 
by slow stages to luirope. Generations of scientifK' men have 
accepted this hypothesis, which, after all, had no other founda- 
tion than such aphorisms as “ex oriente lux” put forward by 
Pott, or “the irresistible im[)ulse towards the west” invented by 

^ Together with the Sards, the Turscs arc tlic only European peoples of 
which the Egyptian inscriptions antciior to the thirtcenlli century n.c. 
make mention, under the name of S/iordana and 'J/uirsana (W. Max 
Miiller, Enrdpa tin.i Asie/i, 1894). 

“ D’Arhois dc Juhainvillc, Ajicicus Hahiianls de rilurope^ new ed., 
vol. i., p. 201, Pans. 

See for this hi.slory, Isaac Taylor, The of the AryaJi\', chap, i., 

London, 1890, and S. Reinach, Vorigiue des Afyefis, Paris, 1892. 
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(nirnni. It must, however, he mentioned thnt oi^jections against 
this hyjjolhesis hy re* ognised authorities were raised ijs soon as 
it was [)rom ulgatcd ; tliey came from ])hilologists like Latham 
(1S55), ethiK)graj)hers like (rOmaliiis d’Halloy, anthropologists 
like^ liroea (iSh.jj; hut it was only about 18S0 that a somewhat 
lively reaction took pkif'e against tin; current ideas, and it 
originated in tla* ('amp of the |)hiloIogists themselves. Dc 
Saussure, Sa\ee, and otlu'rs, leturning to the ideas expressed 
long hi'fore hy I u 11 ley, rightly r)hservcd that tlie assumed 
('lose* relationship between Sanscrit and Zend and the primitive 
Aryan language rests soh.'ly on tlie fact of the archaic forms of 
thes(‘ two diah.'ets being preserved to the pre.'sent time in written 
monuments, while the Aryan languages of Fairope do not 
j)ossess doeumeiUs so ancient. 'They said further, that the 
1'airopt‘an languages of tlie present day, such as [athuanian, 
for example', are muc'h nearer the ])rimitive Aryan forms tlian 
th(‘ Asiatic dialects, Hindu for (‘xample. As to the Asiatic 
origin of the Aryans, a somewhat nidi' blow was struck at this 
second hypothesis hy l‘oeschc and IVnka, who, taking up the 
ideas of Linne and d’Omalius d'Halloy on the exe'lusive 
existeiK'e in Lurope of fair-haired populations, identified these 
populations, without any ])roof, it is true, with the Aryans.^ 
In re'alily, the hypothesis of the fair-hairi;d “Aryan race,” tall 
and doliehoeejilialic (h'ig. 88), indigenous to Juiro[ic, does not 
rest on a firmer foundation than that of the “Aryan race” 
coming from Asia. 

Anthropology is ])()weiless to say if the ancient owners of 
the dolii’hoeephalic' skulls in Southern Lurope spoke an Aryan 
language' or not. Moreover, the works of modern i)hilologists, 
with Oscar Sehradt'r “ at their head, show that we can no longer 
s[)eak today of an ‘‘Aryan ra('e,' hut solely of a fainil)' of 

^ 1 h. rocsi'lue t’ J • A y , Jl'ici, 1S7S; I’cnka, l)it' llcrkioift dt'r Aricr^ 
Vicuna, lSS(). 1 liis uU-ntitu atinn has lu'cn tinned to account by scvcnal men 
ofscienre, csycciallv by tb Auinmn {loc tit. ) in Germany and V. dc Lapougc 
(o. /Vi//<7/y F.ni-', 1805) in I'rancc, in llic construction of somewhat 

l)ol(i so(’it)!ogical ihcoiic^-. 

()->c. S hr 'del, Sh-iuhveyt^L u, f 2nd cd., Jena, 1S90. 
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Aryan /anxinix^cs, and [)erhaps of a primitive Aryan civilisation 
which hal preceded the separation of tlic different Aryan 
dialects from their common stock. 

This civilisation, as reconstituted by O. Schrader, differs 
much from that which Pictet had sketched out in his essay on 
“Linguistic Paleontology.” This was something analogous to 
the neolithic civilisation; metals were unknown in it (with the 
excc[)tion, perhaps, of copper), but agriculture and the breeding 



Fie,. 8S. — l.'ilaiulcr (jI J .ewis (I Ichildcs), 
Northern Race. [Phot. PrJitoc,) 


of cattle had already reached a fair stage of di'velopment. 
However, there is nothing to jirove that peojiles speaking 
non-Aryan languages had not been iti possession of the same 
civilisation, which with them would be develojied in an 
independent manner. Hence we see the uso-lessness of looking 
fora centre from which this Aryan culture might have proceeded. 
The only question which we may still ask ourselves is, what 
was the point from which diffusion of the Aryan lan^^nages in 
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Eiiro[)e began. I'liis point no one at the prc.sent time seeks 
any hjnger in Asia. It is in I^iirope, and what we lifive to do 
is to define' it (S. Keinarh). I.atham and d’Omaliiis d’Halloy 
located the habitat of the primitive Aryans in the south or 
south-eMst of Russia. l\*nka had placed it in Scandinavia. 
Other learned authorities have selected intermediate points 
b(‘twe(;n tliese^ extreme's.’ 

On the whole, the' Aryan qiK'Stion to-day has no longer the 
importance; whic h wns formerly givi'n to it. All that we can 
legitimately suppose; is that, in the p(;riod touching the 
neolithic age, the inhabitants of ICurope were Aryaiiised from 
the point of vic'w of language, without any notable change in 
the' constitution of their physical type, or, probably, of their 
ci\ ilisalion. 

of J'urofca/i Peoples duritii^ Ike Historic Period . — 
It would require; volumes to relate even succinctly all the move- 
ments and (lisloeations of l'hiroj)ean j)(‘0[)lcs. We can only 
ree'all here the; more .snlic'iit fiu'ts. 

'The (onfirmalion afforded by history respecting European 
populations doi's not go farther back than the eighth or ninth 
century r..c'. for the Mediterranean district, and than the second 
or third ('entiiry r..(’. for the rest of hairope. Rut proto-historic 
areha’ologv niakc’s us aeejuainted with a movement of peoples 
between the tenth and the; eleventh ('entury nr. d'he Dorians 

* Ats-duling Hill, “ Hu- tJihcImat . . . d. Iiulogcrmanon,” Geofsr. 
/;., vol. i., ]i, (qc), I iSc)5, the homo of dispersion of the primilive 

Aryan l.oiL^iiagc would be found to the nortli of the Carjjathian.s, in the Lctfo- 
Lilhuani.in region. I’lojn this point two linguistic strc-ams would start, 
llowing rtniud tlu' inount.iins tollic wcnI and east; the western stream, after 
.spre.iding over Ciconany ('rculonic l.rnguaec^), left behind them the C'cUic 
langu.iges in the up|HT valley of the Danube, and fdlcrcd through on the 
one side into Italy (Latin languagos'i, on the other side into Illyria, Albania, 
and ( Ii eeee ( 1 lelleno-Tllyt ian languages), d'ho eastern stream formed the 
Slav l.ingnages in the i>lains traversed by the Dnieper, then spread by way 
of the ( aucasus into Asia (Iianian languages and Sanscrit). In this way 
we i'an aeeount, on the one band, for tne less and less marked relationship 
between the dilh ,eiC Ar_\:in languages of the present day and the common 
primitive di.aleet, and, on the other h.uul, the diversity between the two 
givuips of Aiyan languages, western and eastern. 
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and the inhabilaiils of Thessaly penetrated at this date into 
Greece aiKl forced a portion of the inhabitants of this country (the 
Achaeans, the Eolians) to seek refuge on the nearest coast of 
Asia Minor. About the same period the Tyrrhenians or Turscs 
(a small section of the Pelasgians) moved into Central Italy, 
taking with them the Mycenian civilisation, somewhat debased, 
and founding there the I^hruscan “nation."’ This nation drove 
back the Ombro-Latins or Italioies^ who, in their turn, expelled 
the Siciilcs (a branch of the Li^^urians^ according to D’Arbois 
de Jubainville) in Sicily. 

The Vcncti's and the JIlyrians made their a[)pearan('e at 
nearly the same t)eriod on tlie coasts of the Adriatic, and the 
'Thracians in present llosnia. 

Central luir()[)e was ()eeuj)ied, probably from this piaiod, by 
Celtic populations who, from their [)riiuilive ('oimlry between 
the upper Danube and the Rhine, spread into the valK'y of the 
Po (bron/e age of the “terramare,’" sites or foundations of 
prehistoric huts), in the middle valley of the I )anube (llallstatt), 
and later (seventh century r. ('.?) into the north of Caul, wluau'e 
they reached the Rritisli Isles (“ancient (k*lts” of the JCnglish 
arclneologists, “ Gaelic (.'elts ” of the [)hilologisls).^ It was also 
about the tenth century r. r. that the Scythians, established in 
Southern Russia some time before, s[)iead themselves towards 
the mid-Danube. 

About the fifth century u.c. theie e\idently occurred another 
movement of peo[)les. 'The 'rraus-All^inc Cells or (i alalia ns 
invaded, under the name of Cello- Jutland, Northern 
Germany, the T.ow Countries, Jhigland (the “new Celts ” or 
Britons of English authors). They also spread over a large 
part of Gaul, and into Spain {Celliberian\)j and then in 
392 P.C.,- they penetrated into Italy, where they found their 
kinsmen, who had been settled there for three centuries, and 
were under the subjugation of the Etruscans; these they 
overturned, and only halted after having taken Rome (390). A 

^ A. Bertrand and S. Rcinarh, /.es Celh^ ihuL^ la valllc dn /’o, elc.^ Paris, 
1894. 

■'* D’Arbois de Jubainville, loc. cil.^ vol. ii., p. 297. 
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little later (about 300), other waves of (Jelts, the Galatians, 
occupied the valley of the Danube, whence they chased the 
Illyrians and the 'J'hracians. 'I'he more audacious of them 
continued their ( ourse across 'Khrace and penetrated into 
Asia Minor, where they established themselves in the country, 
since known as Galatia (2’jt)). 

During this p(a i(xl (from the fifth to the third century), which 
may be called ('eltii', by analogy with that which followed, 



Fk;. 89,-- Noiwcgian dI South O-^leid.ilcn. Ceph. ind., 

70.2. Niulhcrn race. {AKtr Arbo.) 

styled the Roman |)eriod, history mentions the Germans as a 
people similar to tlie C elts, and dwelling to the north-east of 
the latter. 

The Roman contpiest of trau'-aljiine Kurone, effected in the 
first centuries Kv. anti a.d., iinjuised the language of Latium 
on the majoiily of (’ells, Iberians, and Italo-Celts, and main- 
tained the p. ■[)u]alions within almost the same bounds during 
three centuries. 

'I'hc [icriod extending from the second to the sixth century 
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of the Christian era comprises the great historic epocli of the 
“ migrations of peoples.” In this period we see the S/avs 
spreading in all directions: towards the Baltic, beyond the 
Elbe, into the basin of the Danube and beyond, into the 
Balkan peninsula; this movement determined that of the 
Germans^ who invaded the south-east of England (Angles, 
Saxons, Jutes), Belgium, the north-east of P'rance (P'ranks), 
Switzerland, and Alsace (Alemanni), the south of Germany 



P'lc. 90. — Same sul)jccl as Fig. S9, seen in profile. 

(Bavarians), and spread even beyond the Alps (Longobards). 
The Celts in their turn pushed the Iberians farther and farther 
into the south-west of France and Spain, while the Italo-Celts 
absorbed little by little the rest of the I’hruscans and lagurians. 
Towards the end of this period a final wave of invasion, that 
of the I Inns (fifth century), the Avars (sixth), and other allied 
tribes, once more threw pAirope into a state of perturbation; 
they spread out into the plains of Champagne, then drew back, 
severed the Slavs into two groups (northern and southern), 
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and sui)si(lc<l in the [)lains of Hungary, already partly occupied 
for several centuries hy the Dacians. Almost at^ the same 
time th(i Kuli^arians removed from the banks of the Volga to 
both sides of the Daniibi*. After the sixth century other ethnic 
moveim-nls, less -eiieral, but not less important, occurred in 
every ))ait ol luirope. In the eighth or ninth century the 
invasion of the Varecks (Scandinavians or T.ctts?) took place 
in the north west of Russia. In the ninth century the Hun- 
garians, pushed by th(* tribes of the Pechenecks and the 
Pcjlovtsis who invaded the south of Russia, crossed the Car- 
|>athiaiis and settled in the valley of the Tissa. From the 
ninth or tenth century, the Normans or Northmen (Danes, 
Scandinavians) isstablished themselves in the north and east 
of the Rrilish Isles as well as the north of iM'ance, a part of 
which still bears their name. Almost at the same time (tenth 
to eleventh century) the; Arabs mad(^ themselves masters of 
the Iberian jx iiinsula, of Southern Italy and Sicily; they main- 
tained their position to the scnith of the (juadaUjuivir until the 
fifteenth century. In the lw(‘lfth century the (lermans drove 
back the western Slavs to the banks of the Vistula, which led 
to the eypansion of the eastern Slavs towards the north-east 
at the expense of the lunnish Iribe.s. In the thirteenth century 
came the Mongols, or rather the d'urco-Mongolian hordes; they 
occupied tlu: whoU; of Russia (as far as Novgorod in the north), 
and [lenetrated into luirope as far as laegnitz in Silesia. They 
soon withdrew fiom Western luirope, but remained until the 
lifu-enth cc'iiiury in the east of Russia, and even until the 
eighteenth ('entiiry in the (aimea and the steppes of southern 
Russia. I 'iiKilly, the fourte enth and lifteenth centuries witnessed 
the invasion ol the Osmanli 4'urks into the Balkan penin- 
sula, Hungary, and even into lower Austria, as well as the 
migrations of ilu- I.iitle Russians into the upper basin of the 
Dnieper. .About the .sixtrenth century began the definite 
luoMMiuMU ol tlie l.uile Russians towards the steppes of 
Soutlu'rn Rus.sia, and the slow but sure march of the Great 
Russians beyond the \ o'.ga, the Ural mountains, and farther, 
into Sibei a — a iiiuveiiicnt which continues in our own time. 
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We can only mention other migrations or colonisations of a 
more limited range, that of the Illyrians and Albanians into 
Southern Italy, that of the Germans in Hungary and Russia, 
etc., as well as the arrival of non-European [)eo[)les, Gypsies 
and jews^ who are seatU;red at the presiMit day among all the 
nations of our continent. 


II. — EUROPKAN RACKS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

» 

Setting out from the fart that the [)eoples or nations of 
Europe, like those of the rest of the earth for the mattin- of 
that, are formed of the intei mixture in varying proportions of 
different races or varieties (see the Introdiicliou)^ 1 have endea- 
voured, by grouping the exact characters, carefully abstracted 
from many million individuals, relating to stature, form of head, 
pigmentation, and other somatic particulars, to determine the 
constituent elements of these intermixtures. 1 have thus 
succeeded in distinguishing the existence of six princi[)al and 
of four secondary races, the combinations of which, in various 
proportions, constitute the different “ luiropean peo[)l('s” 
properly so called, distinc t from the i)eoples of otlu'r races, 
Lapp, Ugrian, 'Lurkish, Mongolian, etc., which are likewise 
met with in Euro[)e.^ 

Here, in short, are the charactc'rs and g(.‘ographical 
distribution of those races which, in order to avoid every 
interpretation drawn from linguistic, historical, or nationalist 
considerations, 1 describe according to their principal j)hysical 
characters, or for tlu; sake of brevity, ac'cordi ng to the geo- 
graphical names of the regions in which tliese rac'cs are best 
represented or least crossed. 

We have in F.urope, to begin with, two fair-haired races^ one 
dolichocephalic, of very tall stature (Northern race), and another, 
sub-brachycephalic, comparatively short (Pkistern* rac:c). Then 

^ For particulars see J. Dciiikcr, “ Lc.s Races dc riuiropc,’’ IStilL Soc. 
d'Aiiihropol.^ PP- ^^9 291; L\{nlhyopoIo:^ie, 1898, p. ii H'villi 

map); and “ Lcs Races de riuirojic,*’ first part, I'indicc Cf/iaL, Paris, 
1899 (coloured map). C'f. Ripley, “ Racial ( leoc^rapliy of Europe,'’. 

Popular Science Monfhly, New York, for the years 1S97, 189S, and 1S99. 
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four darkhaired races: two of short stature, one of which 
(I hero- insular) is dolichorephalic, the other (Cdvcnole or 
Western) bracliyra'plialic; and two of high stature, of which one 
is sub-dolichocephalic (Littoral), the otlier brachycephalic 
(Adriatic). Among the four secondary races two have a 
relation to the fair-haired race, while the two others may be con- 



Fio. 01 . — Young Sus.scx farmer. Dolichocephalic, 
fair. Noi them race. {After Beddoe.) 

sidored as intermediate between the fair and dark-haired races 
(see Map 2). 1 now give a few details respecting these races, 

I. Ah/;*, dolichocifhalic race of ih'ry high stature^ which may 
be called the- Northern Race, because its representatives are 
grouped together almost exclusively in the north of Europe. 
Principal chara< lers: very lofty stature (im. 73 on an average);^ 

^ See in j)jK‘iiJiccs I. to HI. the figures relative to the (lifTcrcnt popula- 
litms of Kuu)pe, laken from the \vod<s referral to by mein the previous 
Hole. 
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fair, sometimes reddish, wavy hair; liglit eyes, for the most 
part blue; elongated, dolieh(j<'(‘plialie head (cephalic index on 
the living subject from 76 to 70); ruddy white skin, elongated 
face, prominent straight nose. 'J’he race of this type, pure or 



Fk;. 02.' iMiiMisliwoman of Plymonlh (r)ovf)n). 

Mivcil Xoitliciii aiul Xo^th-\vo‘^tc'l■n races (?). 

{Phol. /n-,j 

slightly modified, of whose })rineipal traits Figs. .88 to 92 
give a fairly good re[uvsentalion, is fnind in .Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway (with the txceplion of the west roast): in the north of 
Scotland; on the east coast and in the north of England, 
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in Ireland (with the exception of the north-west), in the 
northern d'aroe Isles, in Holland (north of the Rhine); in the 
Frisian countries, in Oldenburg, Schleswig-Holstein, Mecklen- 
burg; lastly, in the Raltic provinces of Russia, and among the 
Tavasts of Idnland. it is the Cymric race of Rroea, the 
Germanic [the race of the 7 ’owyrarcs) of Oerman authors, 
or, in fine, the IJomo Europeus of Lapouge. 

To this race is related a secondary race, fai}\ mesocephalu\ of 
tall sialnrcj called Sub-northern^ with angular fnee, turned-up 
nose, straight hair; it is found more especially in Northern 
Oermany, among the L(;tto-Lithuanians, in h'inland, and on 
the west coast of Norway (in part Figs. <S() and 90). 

2. Fah\ suh-brachy cephalic^ sliorl race, or F.asiern race, so 
styled because its rei)resentatives arc almost exclusively 
grouped together in the east of luirope. Principal characters : 
stature somewhat short (im. 63 or im. 64 on an average), 
moderately rounded head (cephalic index, S2 to tS3 (jn the 
living subject), straight, light yellowor flaxen hair, square cut face, 
nose frequently turned up, blue or grey eyes. 'I'he representa- 
tives of this race are the^Vhite Russians, tin* PolieshcT.ooki of the 
Pinsk marshes, and certain Lithuanians, blended with others 
this type is frccpicnt among the \’ielkorousses 01 (Irc-at Russians 
of Northern and (aailral Russia, as well as in Idnland and 
Eastern Ih'ussia (Figs. 104 and 105, modiliccl type). 

With this race we have to connect a secondary race, fair, 
tnesocephalic, of very short slafure ( Vislulian race'), the characters 
of which are fretjuently met with among the Poles, the 
Kashoobs, and probably in Saxony and Silesia. 

3. Dark, dolichocephalic, short I'ace, called Ibero-insnlar, 
because it is chiefly found in the Ibeiian peninsula and the 
islands of the western Mediterranean. It is found, however, 
somewhat softened, in FVance (in Angoumois, Limousin, and 
Perigord) and in Italy (to the scnith of the Rome Ascoli line). 
Principal characters: very short stature (im. 61 to im. 62 on 
an average), very elongated head (ce])halic index averaging 73 to 
76 on the living sulqect), black, often curled, hair, very dark 
eyes, tawny skin, straight or turned-up nose, etc. It forms, partly, 
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the ^^Mediterranean race'' of Scrgi,^ or the Homo meridionalis of 
certain authors ( Ripley, LajKJUge). Ingurcs 99 and i oarepresent 
traits of tliis race*, hut niodiliod hy intermixtures. 

4. n(i)di,vc}y hrachyirpJiaIii\ short race, nanu;d the Western 
or Ceveno/c race, heeauso of the lo('ali.sation of its most 
cliaracleristic type in the extreme west of Europe, in the 
Cevennes, on tlie central tahle-land of loanee, and also in the 
western Alps. Rut it is met with, a little modified, in Rrittany 



Fie. ()].- ImsIkt pct)|)U- ol Isl.iiul of A>an (Iiol.iml). Nurlh-vvcstcrn 
larc (?). {/V/f'/. Hadden.) 


(with the exception of Morhihan), in Poitou, Quercy, the middle 
valley of the Po, in Umbria, in part of Tuscany, in Transylvania, 
and probably the middle of Hungary. Blended with other 
races, it is fouiul again at a number of points in Europe, from 
the basin of the middle Loire to that of the Dnieper, passing 
through Piedmont, Central and Eastern Switzerland, Carinthia, 
Mt'ravia, (labcia, and Pudolia. In Southern Italy it is blended 

^ Seigi, On'i^ine . . . Stirpe Mediterranean Rome, 1895. 
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with the Ibero-insular race. It is the Celtic or Rhetian race, 
the CeitoSiav^ Liguria?!^ or Celio-Ljgunan race of some 
anthropologists, the Homo Alpinus of others. It is charac- 
terised by a very rounded skull (average cepb. ind. on the 
living subject from 85 to 87); by shortness of stature (rm. 
63 or im. 64 on an average)] by brown or black hair, light or 



Fig. 94. — Young woman of Arles. Mixed Littoral race (?). [Phot, 
loH by School of Anthropology^ Pads.) 

dark brown eyes, rounded face, thick -set figure (Fig. 98, per- 
ceptibly softened type of this race). 

5. Darky mesocephaliCy tall 7'ac€y Littoral or Atlanto- 
Mediterranean race, so styled because it is found in a pure or 
mixed state along the shores of the Mediterranean from 
Gibraltar to the mouth of the Tiber, and on several points of 
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the Atlantic coast, from the straits of Gibraltar to the mouth of 
the Giiiadahjiiivir, on the Hay of Biscay, in the lower 'valley of 
the Loire, ele. It is not met with anywhere at a greater 
distance than 1 20 or 150 miles from the sea. This Littoral race 
is still little studied; it is distinguished by its moderate dolicho- 
cephaly or mesf)eephaly (ceph. ind. on living subject 79 to 
80), by its stature above the average (ini. 66), and very 
deep colouring of the hair and eyes. It corresponds pretty well 



I'lG. 95. l\irc type of IIiL;hl;in(]cr (rlnn Cliattnn) ; grey 
eye>, liinr dark ]>rown. {/Vio/. 

with the ‘hIAv//Vc/ 7 v 7 Wr?;/ mr ’’ of Houze,^ and with the Cro- 
Magnon race of certain authors. 

It is probably with this Littoral race that w’c must connect a 
sciVfn/drv so-called iSiort/i-]] cstt'r}i nrre, tal/^ sub-dolichoccphalicy 
with chestnut Iiau\ often almost brown. It is found chiefly in 

^ Umi/c, “('ai,ct. I'll)''- ‘b"' rarcs eun^pccnncs,*' Bult, Soc. ^Xuthro.^ 
Hrusscls, vol. ii., l8Sj, eait. 
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the north-west of Ireland (Fig. 93), in Wales (Fig. 19), and the 
east of Dclgiiim. 

6. Dark^ brachycephalit\ tall raci\ called Adriatic or Di/iaric^ 
because its [lurest representatives are met with along the 
coast of the Northern Adriatic and es[)ecially in Dosnia, 
Dalmatia, and Croatia. 'Phey are also found in Rumania, 
Venetia, among the Slovenes, the Ladinos of the Tyrol, the 
Romansch of Switzerland, as well as in the populations of the 



Fkc 96. — The same, seen in pnTiIe. 

tract of country which extends south to north from T.yons to 
Liege, at first between the Loire and the Saone, then on to 
the table-land of l.angrcs, in the upper valleys of the Saone and 
the Moselle, and into the Ardennes. In all these parts the 
Adriatic race appears with its essential characters: lofty stature 
(im. 68 to im. 72 on an average), extreme brachycephaly 
(ceph. ind. 85-86), brown or black wavy hair; dark eyes, straight 
eyebrows ; elongated face, delicate straight or a([uilinc nose ; 
slightly tawny skin. The same characters, somewhat softened, 
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arc met with among the p(>[)iilations of the lower valley of the 
Fu, of the iiurtli west of llohemia, in Roman Swit/cyrland, in 
Alsace, in the middle basin of the Loire, among the Folish and 
Riithenian mountaineers of the Carpathians, and lastly among 
the Malonnisses or Little Russians, and probably among the 
Albanians and the inhabitants of Servia. 

We may connect with this piincipal race a secondary race, 
not (jnite so tall (n)edium stature im. 66) and less brachy- 
cei)hali(: (average ceph. ind. from .Sj to 85), but having lighter 
Iiair and eyes. 'This race', which we might call Sub-Adriatic, 
springing probably from the blending (4 the principal race with 
the tall, fair mesocephals (secondary Sub-northern race), is 
found in Fcrc'hc,*, (d]am[)agne, Alsace-Lorraine, the Vosges, 
Ibanchc; ('omte, laixemburg, Zealand (Holland), the Rhenish 
proviiu'es, I’avaria, the south east of Rohemia, (jcrnian Austria, 
thij central district of the 'Fyrol, and a part of l.ombardy and 
Venetia. It [)artly corresponds with the Lorraine Race of 
Collignon 4 


III. -PKICSl'.N'T PKOPI.KS OF FUROPK. 

Linguistic study being older than anthro[)ological study, 
the classing of the best known peoples in Europe is that which 
is based on difrerence of language. Nearly every one knows 
that the ethnic groujis of our continent are as a conseciuence 
distributed into “ Aryan” and an-Aryan peoples. The former 
are divided (i) into three great linguistic families, lAitin or 
Iranian in the south-west of Europe, Teutonic in the centre and 
north, Siav in the south east and east ; and (2) into three smaller 
ones: Celtic in the extreme north-west of the continent, 
Jhlleno-Jllyrian in the extreme south-east, and Letto-Lithii- 
anian in the eentii'. As to the non-Aryan group, it com- 
prises the Rast/ues, the I'in?io-Uyrians, the Turks, \.\\q ^fony;ols, 
the Senutes, and the Caucasian [)eo[des. 

'Fhese groui)s aic heterogeneous enough in’ physical type 

^ U. C'olliiMUMi, tiiiil, Soi. An:h>o,y Paris, iSSj, p. 463, and T Anthro- 
^‘'590, No. 2. 
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and civilisation. What, for example, have the two fAitin 
peoples, tHie Portuguese and Romans, in common ? or the 
two Slav peoples, like the Kashoobs, fair, short, thick-set, peace- 
ful cultivators of the plain, and the Montenegrins, dark, tall, 
slender, warlike shepherds of the mountain? What more strik- 
ing contrast can wc imagine than that between a Norwegian, 
tall and fair, a bold sailor, whose flag floats in every port of the 
world, and a 'Pyrolese of the north, dark and short, a seden- 
tary cultivator of the soil, whose horizon is bounded by the 
summits of his mountains? However, both these are included 
in the “(lermanic” group. 

Nevertheless, and only to bring out better the differences 
between linguistic divisions and those of ethiu)gra[)hy and 
ethnology, I shall ra[)idly [)ass in review the ‘‘pet;[)les” of 
Europe, according to the linguistic grouping as outlined above. 

A. -KTHXIC “ ARYAN” ('.ROUPS. 

I. fAilin or Ro)uaii 7’ov//<a', that is to say siieakiiig languages 
derived from the Latin. 1'he majority of philologists divide them 
into seven distinct groujis, viz., French of the north, l.angue- 
docian-Catalan, Spanish, Portuguese-Halego, Italian, Romansch- 
Ladino, and Rumanian, 

I. The French ^e^roiip of the norths or the Langue d’oil, com- 
prises the populations (Fig. (jtS) on the north of the line which, 
starting from the Gironde, passes by Angouleme, Montmorillon, 
Montlucon, I.yons, and the crests of the Jura, to terminate in 
the neighbourhood of Derne in Switzerland^ Among the 
numerous dialects recognisable in it, we must make special 
mention of IVallon^ spoken in the southern part of the depart- 
ment of the north in France, and in the southern half of 
Belgium,- in the commune of Malmedy in Prussia, and in 

^ Ch. tic Tourlouliiii and niin;.;ui(T, ‘‘ I.iinilc* . . dc la laiijnic d’oe, 
etc.,” Arch, Miss. Sc. Paris^ 1S76. (Jf. Kcv. luot-' Aft'hr. Pun's', iS^i, 
p. 218. 

- Prcvincc of Nanuir, nearly the whole of ihe ])rovInec.s of IlainauP, 
Liege, and Luxemlnirg, as well a-, die southern part of Jirabant. Cf. 
Bremer, Naiionalit. iind Spnichc in Iklfien (with map), Stuttgart, 1887. 
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several i)laces in the ^rand duchy of lAixciuburg. Northern 
French is likewise .sj)oken in the west [)art of Lonainc and 
lower Alsace annexed to (ierniany, as well as in several places 
in u{)[)er Alsace. 

2. The Liitre^Hciioiiiui CaliihDi /.angue ifoc^ 

situated south of the line referred to above, comprises four 
great dialectal divisions which make a distinction between 



Fio. 97.-- Ant;ii.ni type, common in north and north-east 
of h'ngl.ui'l. {Ajtcy Tcddoc.) 

the Gascons (south of the (laronne) (Figs. 99 and 100) and the 
Lani^ucJocians and Provcnca's (h'ig. 9.J), while admitting the 
mixed so I'alled Rhcdanian grouj) (basin of the upper Rhone, 
Roman Swit/erlaiul, Savoy, and the French valleys of 
Piedmont)^ and the Catalan group (Roussillon in France, 

^ IT. Ciaido. , “Die h.in/odMh. Thiiler riemonts,'’ Globus, p. 59, 1891, 
with map; Saehiei, Lc Tiiuuais ct Ic Pioveueal (Fr. trails, by Monet, 
I’aris, 1891). 
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Catalonia and Valencia in Spain, the Balearic Islands, and a 
point on ttie west coast of Sardinia). 

3rd and 4th. The Spiniish group comprises the peoples of 
Castillian langunge, that is to say, the whole population of 
Spain, with the exception of the C^Ualans and the inhabitants 
of Galicia; the latter speak Galego, an idiom allied to Torlu- 
gucse, and form witli the population of Portugal our fourth 
linguistic group, C^ale^o Portuguese. 



Fig. 98. — Frcnrhnian of Ourouv (Morvnn). Mixed 
western race. {/Vio/. School of Aulhropolo'^y^ 

^ris.) 

5. The Italicm f:''oup comprises the Pattons ^ of the penin- 
sula, of wSicily,^?!ft4i^i^ -and the inhabitants of (.'orsica, of 
southern 'byrol (s(Kitl^./ im.-vn}, of llu* Swiss canton of 
Tessin, and of the cfiast of iT. ^nd Dalmatia. Tlie Italian 
dialect enters also into the ('onslilutif. th(^ Atattese jargon, 
derived for the most jrart from the ArabiT" ’'ei. 

6. The Romansch-Ladino or Ktiefo Roman ’-r p[) is formed 

^ F. Pulley “ Profile antr. dell’ Itali;i,” Anhivo. p. Anlrt'/'^ (with 
maps). 
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Ijy tlu.; RoifKDiSiiies of ihc southern part of the canton of Grison 
((ierinan Swilzeiland) and by the Ladinos of tiie south 



l-'ji;. ii.Hi. 'Mu; biil):orls as in Fii,^ 99, seen in profile. 

east of 'I'N’rol v^^roedner Thai, etc.). These arc probably the 
reninanU' Al])ine population, having adopted the 

lam-’ of' Roman legionaries of the time of the conquest. 
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They are, moreover, in [)rocess of exlinclion as a linguistic 
unit; their^ language gives place to Italian in the 'Kyrol, to 
(jerman in Switzerland. It is the same with the Kriulans 
who are related to this group, and who inhabit the basin of the 
7 'agliamcnto in Venetia. 

7. 'Khe Rumanian ^^nmp comprises the Rumanians who 
are found, beyond Moldo-Wallachia, again in Transylvania 
(Austria), the south-east of Hungary, the north-east of Servia, 
Bessarabia, and in*the lower valley of the Dniester (south-west 
of Russia). To the Rumaniajis are related the Aromunes 
ox Kuizo-VlakJis^ ox Zinzars oi ICpiriis and Macedonia, speak- 
ing a dialect allied to Rumanian, but modified by contact 
with 'Kurks, Greeks, and Albanians.^ 

d'here is no unity of type in any of these seven Latin 
linguistic families. Among the Languedoc'ian-C atalans we 
distinguish the [)resen(e of at lea.^t three races: ^Vestcrn or 
Gevenole, whic'h [irevails on the central table' lands of KraiU'e, 
Jjttoral or Atlanto-Mediterranean, predominant in Provence 
and Catalonia: Ibero-insular, which avc liiul in Angoumuis as 
in Catalonia (see p. 329, and Map 2). In the same way we may 
•perceive in the Italian grou[) the existtau'e of re[)resentatives 
of almost all the Euro[)ean races (e.\('ept the Northern): we 
have only to recall the striking contrast between the Venetian, 
tall, chestnut coloured, brachyc(;[>halic, and the inhabitant of 
Southern Italy,, short, dark, and dohh hoccjiluilic. It is among 
the Portuguese, perhaps, that we find llie greatest unity of type; 
the majority of them bek'ng to the Ibero-insular race, except 
in the north of the c(;untry, where we find intermixtures with 
the Western race, as among the Galicians of S[)ain. 

II. The Germanic or Tciifonic peoples are usually divided 
into three great linguistic gnnips: Anglo f'risian, Scandinavian, 
and German. 

T. I’he languages of the An;^/o P'rnian group, dt'rived 
probably from the ancient Gothi(', are spoken by the Prisiam 

^ Dr. N. Miinolcscu, f^ic’na I'eramthti (Hygiene of tlic Ruinniiiaii 
peasant, an cthnogrn[7liical inquiry), IKicharc-*!, 1N95; S. W'cigancl, Dio' 
Aromnnen, vol. i., Leipzig, 1S95 (with plates and nnajia). 
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of the north of Holland and the extreme north-west of 
Germany, by the inhabitants of luigland (Figp. 91, 92, 
97, and loi), and a considerable part of Scotland (Figs. 88, 
95, and 96), Ireland (Fig. 93), and Wales (Fig. 19), where 
F2nglish encroaches more and more on the domain of the 
ancient ('eltic languages. 

d’he ICnglish language, which comprises many dialects,^ is, 
in the main, the Anglo-Saxon dialect, a branch of low German 
imported into the island in the fifth century and modified in 
the eleventh century by the language of gallicised Normans. 

2. 'I'he Scandinavian grou[) com [irises the Sivedes^ N'orivegians 
(Figs. 89 and 90), and Danes, the two last speaking almost 
the same language. 'J'he Swedish language is also found in 
Finland (especially on the coast), as Danish is in Schleswig. 
I'he Icelanders, descended for the most part from Danish 
colonists, siieak a special dialect, which approaches most 
nearly to the old Norse. 

3. The (iernian or Teutonic grou[). The Ciermans of the 
north (Sa.xons, Hanoverians, etc.) s[)eak low German {phxtt- 
Deutsch, nieder-DeutseJi). One of the dialects of this idiom is 
transformed into the Flemish or Dutch tongue, employed by the 
Netherlanders, as well as the Flemings of the north of Belgium,^ 
and several cantons of the department of the north in France. 
The southern Germans (the Akmanui of German Switzerland, 
of Alsace and Baden \ the Swabians of this last province, 
Wiirtemberg, and of Bavaria ; the Bavarians of eastern Bavaria 
and of Austria) s[>eak high German {hoch-Deutsch). The 
inhabitants of middle Germany (Thuringians, Franconians, etc.) 
speak middle Gorman (mittel-Peutseh). This is also the 
language of the Prussian^, a people formed in part from 
the Slavo-Lithuanian elements germanised but a few cen- 
turies ago. d’he boundary-line between low and high 
German [)asses, from the Flemish zone in loanee and IFdgium, 

^ A. J. Kllis, tific^lis/i Dialects, Loiulon, 1S90, two maps; and other 
publications of the English Dialect Society (1S73 9S). 

“ Almost all the two Flanders, the half to the north of Brabant, the 
provinces of Antwerp and of Limbourg. Cf. Bremer, toe. cit. 
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almost by Dusseldorf, Cassel, Dessau, and curving round 
Berlin in tffe north reaches the confluence of the Oder and of 
the Warta, following the course of this last.^ There exist 
further in Europe several German colonics ; in upper Italy 
(Sette-Communi, etc.), in Bohemia, in Hungary, and in the 
south and south-east of Russia. The German tongue is 



Fig. lor. — Enjrlislniian (Cloiicesfer.sbire), Saxon type. 

{After Beddoe.) 

much spoken in the Baltic provinces of Russia, as well as in 
Poland and Austria-Hungary.^ 

^ R. Andree, “ Granzen Nicdcrd. Sprachc,” Glohtts^ 1891, vol. llx., 
No. 2. 

See Langhans, Dcutsch. Koloii. Atlas, maps Nos. 3 to 7, For a com- 
prehensive view of the Germans generally, see Ranke, Der Afettsch., vol. ii. 
Somat., Archeol.), and E. II. Meyer, “ Deutsche Volkskunde ” (F^lhno- 
graphy, Folk-lore), Strassburg, 1898; for the Austrians: Oester.-Uu^, 
Alonarchie, vols. iv. and vi., Vienna, 1886-89; and for the Bavarians, 
Beitrdge z. Anthr., etc., Bayerns, Munich (1876-99). 
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From the somatological jx)int of view, the Germanic group 
is no more homogeneous tlian the “ [.atin.” Let*us take, for 
example, the Anglo- Frisians. Wo find among them at least 
three races in manifold comlMnations. d'he Northern race (see 
p. 328, and Map 2 } is j)revalent in tin; Frisian countries of 



Fig. 102. -Riissi.iu (Mi jkmiUm, 47 years ulfi, Jislrict of PoFrovsk 
X'ladiinii ). (/’/i’'. Hoi' fiHi \f}\ Co'/. Musoitni 0/ Nat, 

Jlist., /\iu\.) 

Germany and Ihdland, as well as in that part of England 
situated north of tin* line from Manchester to Hull, and on 
the east coast, south of this line (Figs. 88, pi, and 97). The 
secondary North-west race preponderates in' the centre of 
iMigland (v:ounties of Oxford, Hertford, and Gdoucestcr, 
Fig. 101, etc.), while the influence of the secondary Sub- 
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northern race is especially felt in the counties of Leicester and 
Nottinghr'\m, and on the south coast, with the exception ot 
Cornwall and Devon, where the Northern and Norlh-weslern 
races are counter halanced (h'ig. (;j). In Scotland the 
Northern type is often disguised by tlie dark colouring of the 



Fig. 103. — Same subject as Fig. 102, seen in profile. {Phot, 
Bogdanojf^ Coll, Museum of Nat, Ilisl.y Paris.) 

hair (Figs. 95 and 96). The Scandinavian group is fairly 
homogeneous, especially formed as it is of the Nortlu'rn race 
(Figs. 88 to 90). But in the (lernian group diversities 
reappear, and we find in it elements of almost all the races of 
Europe except the Littoral and Ibero-insular ones. 

III. The Slav peoples may be divided into three great 
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linguistic groups — eastern, western, and southern.^ The 
eastern grou[) comprises tiie Great Russians or Vieikorousses 
(I'igs. 102 to io5j, the Little Russians or AlalorousseSy other- 
wise called Ukrainians or Riithenians^ and the Biclorousses or 
White Russians. 'I'lit* latter inliahit the upi)er basins of the 
Dnieper, the ])wiiia, and the Vistida as far as the river Pripet 
(a tributary of tiu; i )ni(.‘j>er), which separates them from the 
Little.' Russians. As to the boundary between these and the 
(Irc'at Russians, it follows an undulating line from the town of 
Soiiraj towards the. Don, then a little to the north of the 
provinces of Khaikov, and tlumee to the south as far as the 
shori's (jf the .Sea of y\zov. 'The Little Russians of eastern 
(lalieia and lUikovina are known by the collective name 
of Rut/ienians, or tlu! local names of Goraks (mountaineers), 
t/uzu/es^ luukij 7 'uk/ialtsi, etc. 'Lhc colonisers of eastern and 
northern Russia have ])een Great Russians; the Little 
Russians have founded ('olonies in the south-east of Russia. 

'riu' ivestern Slav ^e^roup is composed of Poles of Russian 
Poland, western Galicia, J^osen, and eastern Prussia (A/azourSf 
Kashooks)^ whose language is somewliat ( ommon in Lithuania; 
of II ends or l.ujichanes or So robes., of the kingdom of Saxony 
and the Prussian province of Saxony (several thousands are 
in process of being gernianised), of Czechs or Bohemians of 
Hohemia, and of a [lart of Moravia, of Slovaks, of Moravia 
and Hungary. 

As to the southern i:;roup, it comprises the Slovenes or 
Slovintsi of (kirniola and the interior of Istria (Austria- 
Hungary), and the Serbo-Croafs, known by the name of 
Khoroaies in Hungary, of Serbs in Servia, of Morlaks^ 

^ Sec fi)r the Slav l.Hii;uai;e', : A. I’\|)lne and Spa.ssovilch, ts/ona, e/e. 
(Ili.st. of Slavonic Literaliire.s), St. IVleishuri^, 1879, 2 voLs., of wliich 
there is a translation of the first in Frencli by S. Denis (iSSi) ; for a slight 
geneial view: V. von Ilellwainl, />,v lie.'/ o'er Shwen, Ikrlin, 189O; 
/ogiaf, / ts de t\i A’.v-.oV, Moscow (1805); .and Oes/er-Hun^. 

Mouareh., vols, i\,, \i., xiv., \v. (1891-90) ; for ethnogeny and arclueology : 
I.ubor Niedede, O 1 icvdu .SWra-;/// (( liigin of the Slavs), Prague, 1897 
(in CVeeh); and 'Vie'ovie hes/vo, t/t. (Prehistoric Man', ls.ussian transla- 
tion, St. Petersburg, 1898. 
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UskokSf etc., in Dalmatia, of Herzogovmians^ Bosnians^ 
Monfenegwts^ or Tsmagorisi in other parts of the Balkan 
peninsula. The Servian tongue is also spoken in a portion 
of Macedonia. The Slav colonies which still existed some 
centuries ago in Greece and Thessaly must have been formed 
largely of Serbo-Croats. We must, lastly, include in this group 
the Bulgarians^ a people of "J'urco-Finnish origin, slavonised 
for at least ten centuries; their habitat is in Bulgaria, Rumelia, 
a part of Macedonia, and several localities of d’urkey. There 
exist several Bulgarian colonics in Russia (Crimea, northern 
shore of the Sea of Azov). 

No greater homogeneity is shown by the Slav group than 
by the two great preceding ones, from th(^ point of view 
of corporeal structure, and it is useless to look for a “Slav 
type.” Among the Slav peoples there is an intcrblending, as 
far as is known at present, of three principal and three 
secondary races, without taking into account the Turco- 
Ugrian elements. 'I'he traits of the secondary Vistulian race 
appear especially among the Poles of Prussia and Russia; 
the Eastern race is most marked in the White Russians, but is 
also met with among the Great Russians, the Mazours, and 
Uie Wends ; tlic Adriatic race characterises the Serbo- 
Croats, as well as certain Czechs and Ruthenians; the sub- 
Adriatic race is well represented by a section of the Czechs, while 
numerous elernents of the Western race arc met with among the 
Slovaks, the Little Russians, and certain Great Russians. 

Joined to the three great linguistic groups of Aryan peoples 
which we have just characterised arc three others, less consider- 
able but not less interesting, their manner of speech perhaps 
being nearer to the primitive Aryan tongue. Those arc the 
Letto-Lithuanian, Helleno-Illyrian, and Celtic groups. 

The peoples of the first group arc the Letts of Livonia 
and Kurland (Russia), and the Lithuanians peopling the 
provinces of Vilna, Grodno, the north of Russian Poland, as 
w'cll as western Prussia, where they are germanised for the 
most part. 

The majority of the Letts belong to the Northern or Sub- 
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northern race, while tlic Lithuanians exhibit elements of the 
Sul)-northein and JCastern race. r 

Anion^^ tin; pcophs of the I f(‘lleno-lIlyrian group the 
Greeks an; disl i outside the [x^litical frontiers of the 
kingdoui of (Jncce, in lOpirus, and on the coast of Macedonia 
and the l*ro]>(>nlis. (Iicek colonies are found in the rest of 



lot'.. TO}. Rus^lnn woin.in uf the district of Vcrcia (gov. Moscow), 

.’o \oais oM. leisTnn lacr i {Phot, Poi^danoff^ Coll. Museum 

Of \af. I/is/., rijn'<.) 

'I'urkey, in soutliern Russia, and in the south-east of Italy 
(province of laaaa', d'ciia d'()»ranto). The Aibanians or 
Skipfars form a people ^Yhoso linguistic afllnities are little 
known. Two subdivisions aro recognised, formed of very 
distinct elenv'nts fiom the physii'al point of view: the Gegs 
and the Mirdi/es o!t the north, the Tosks on the south. 
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Albanian colonies are found in Ckeccc, in the south of Italy 
(Basilicata, Calabria, and Sicily), and Corsi('a (in Cardcvole). 

The idiysical types are very diversilied ainonij; the (ireeks, 
and still reciuire to he studied. 'l’!u* Albanians of the itorth 
appear to be comicctod with the Adriatic or siiI)-Adriatic race, 
but nothing is known about the southern Albanians. The 



FiCt. 105 — Same subject as l-ig. lo^, ^cen in j^rofile. [Phot. 

Coll. Mus. of Nat. llhl.., Paris.) 

Albanian colonists in Italy and C^orsit'a have the same 
physical traits as the surrounding po[)ulation. 

The peoples speakuii:; Q//ie an^ divided into 

two sections according to dialect : the Caelic section com- 
prises the Celts of the north-west of Scotland, the west of 
Ireland, and the Isle of Man. 'Phe second or C'y'^^i'i^ section 
is composed of the inhabitants of Wales ( Welsh language) and 
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of Brittany {Bas Breton), I'lie Cornish language, spoken two 
centuries ago in Cornwall, is now a dead language.^ Ihe 
other Celtic dialects are also destined to disappear owing 
to the si)rcad of such higldy develoi)ed and widely known 
languages as lOnglish and I'rench. There is no “Celtic” type 
or race. 'I'he Caels of Scotland, as well as the Irish of Munster, 
a[)pear to be connected with the Northern race ; the Irish of 
Connaught present two or three types, variants of the secondary 
Nortli-western race, which is [)redominant among the Welsh, 
and wliich is found again modified in Cornwall and in Devon 
(Fig. (j2), by side', perhaps, of the remnants of Neolithic types; 
and lastly, the Low Bretons belong to the Western race, more 
or less intermixed, like the French of the central table-land.^ 

li. — AN-ARYAN PEOPLES. 

As we have already said, peoples speaking Aryan tongues 
are not the only ones to inhabit ICurope. We find in it the 
representatives of other linguistic families: Basque, Finno- 
Ugrian, Turkish, ^[ongolian, Semitic, etc. 

The AVri-ywi-inhaliit the extreme south-west corner of France 
(in the department of the Basses Pyrenees) and the adjoining 
part of Spain, provinces of Guipuzcoa and Biscay (as far as 
Bilbao on the west), and the north of the provinces of Navarre 
and Alava. 'Phe afhnities of their agglutinous language have 
not yet been clearly determined. As to their physical type, it is 
also quite peculiar. Its chief characteristics, according to 
Collignon, are its mesocephaly “with a peculiar swelling in 
the parietal regions,” conical torso, elongated and pointed 
face, etc. In the main this type approaches most nearly to 
the Littoral race, and is met with, in a pure state, especially 
among the French Basques.^ 

^ Bcdiloe, “ The Kells ()l Iieland,’* /iwy-;;. of Aulhropol,^ 1871, p. 117 
(map); PriHa, “La Quc'.lion CVll’upic,'’ AW/. Soc. Anthro. J\iris, 1873, pp. 
313 ‘^nd 247; Havelock Lllis, “Ihc Men of Cornwall,” New Century 
AV7'/(’7£', 1S97, Nos. 4 and 5. 

“ T. Aran/adi, III fiehlo EsciiUnna, San Sebastian, 18S9 (maps); R. 
CoUijjnon, “ La Race Rascpie,” V Anthropologies vol. v., 1894, P* 276. 
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Peoples speaking the Finno-Ugrian dialects. — The Magyars 
or Hungarians ^ occupy in a compact mass, four millions and 
a half in number, the plain of Hungary. They represent 43 
per cent, of the population of this State. There may still be 
distinguished among them traces of the ancient divisions 
into various tribes {HaidukSj Yazigs, Jsiu/nanSj etc.). The 
eastern portion of Transylvania is also inhabited by a 
division of the Magyars, the Szcklers^ who differ by their nieso- 
cephalicskull from the other Hungarians, who are brachycephalic 
for the most part. The western Finns are divided into Finns 
properly so called or Suomi, Baltic Finns, and Karelians. The 
Suomi (in the singular Suomalaiset) occupy Finland, with the 
exception of certain points on the coast, taken by the Swedes; 
they are sub-divided into several small sections, according 
to their dialects: Savolaks^ Tavasts^ Kvcncs or Kvanes. The 
latter inhabit the north of Sweden. The Baltic Finns^ formerly 
very numerous, are reduced to two peoples, the Esthonians 
or Esths of the Russian provinces of Esthonia and Livonia, 
with the adjacent islands (Osel, Dago, etc.); and the Livonians^ 
(Quartered to the number of 2000 at the extremity of the north 
coast of Kurland; they have entirely disappeared from Livonia, 
from which they derive their name. The A'arelians are 
scattered in grou[)S, more or less important, over the south-east 
of Finland, in the Russian provime (“government”) of Olonetsk, 
and in the north-west of the province of Archangel. Isolated 
groups of this population found on the plateau of Valdai and 
almost in the heart of Russia (in the north of the province of 
Tver) are indications of the ancient expansion of the western 
Finns towards the east. We must connect with the Karelians 
the Feps (to the south of Lake Onega) and the Chukhontsi^ 
Finns of the province of Si. Petersburg, descendants of the 
ancient Ingrians and Lhudes who.se name recurs often in 
Russian chronicles and legends.- 

'Fhe 42nd degree of longitude east of (Ireenwich seems to 

^ Oester.-Ung. Monarchies vuls. v., ix., and xii,, 1888-93. 

“ Retzius, Finsha Kf'aniersSiocVhohws 1S78, pi. (with French summary); 
sec also publications of the Finno-Ugrian Society of Helsingfors, etc. 
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Miark tli(j hoiindary between the western Idiins and the follow- 
in, i; groii[>, that (jf the easlcrn Finns or Up'ians. Tkesc are 
tribes dispersed in the northeast of Russia, for the most part 
mixed with tin- Russians, and Riissianised in language, religion, 
and ciistonis. \\V may distinguish among them three principal 
divisions. 'I'he northern division comprises the Zyrians^ re- 



1 I'". io6 — Clu rcmiss of Ural M(jnntains. 

{IViot. Sohiinicr.') 

duced to some thousand families, buried in the midst of the 
Russian [)opu]alion, in the ea-^tern j)ait of the provinces of 
Ari'hangel and \ olo^da (between tlie hoth degree of latitude 
nortli and tlie [)ola. eiiaao). 'I'he middle division is composed 
ol two neighbi uring j)eoples, Wuiaks and Penniaks^ dwelling 
among the Russians, in more or less considerable islets in the 
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Space comprised between the Vctliiga and tlie Kama, tributaries 
of the Volga. More to the south, in the middle basin of the 
Volga, as far as about the 50th degree of north latitude, wc find 
the southern group of the Ugrians composed of C/ieremiss 
106) on the left bank of the u[)pcr Volga and of Mordva or 
Mordviniatis on both banks of the middle Volga in numerous 
islets between the 42nd and 54th degree east longitude.^ 

We may class among the Jdnns, for linguistic reasons, three 
peoples differing from each other as much as they are dis- 
tinguished from the groups I have just mentioned. These 
are the Lapps, the Samoyeds, and the Ostiaks. The l.apps 
occupy the most northern region of Sweden and Norway {Scan- 
dinavian Lapps\ as well as the north of Finland and the Kola 
peninsula in the north of Russia (/iVovh// Lapps or Lopari). 
They appear to have been formerly s[)read much more to 
the south of their present habitat, 'i'hey are the shortest in 
stature of all hAiro[)eans, and almost the most brachycephalic 
(see Appendices I. and IF). One portion only of the Samoyeds 
inhabits Europe, on the east of the river Mezen and to the 
north of the polar circle; the rest wander about Siberia between 
the Arctic Ocean and the lower Obi, 'J'heir neighbours on the 
south, the Ostiakij extend from the middle Obi to the Ural 
mountains, over which they i)ass to occii[)y several points in 
Europe. The Ostiaks of both slopes of the Urals bear also the 
name of Vognles or ManzP 

As regards physical type there is a great difference between 

^ S. Somniicr, U/i Kstalc in Siberia^ I'lorcucc, 181X5; :in(l Anhwo p. 
PAntro,, vol.s. xvii. and xix. (18S7 89) ; Mainof, /vtM)oI/iay, clc. {Ant hr. 
and Lurid. Studies of the Mordi'a)-, Riis',ian Cicog. Sery. (luljiiog. 

Sec.), vol.s. xi. andxiv. (1883 85); works nl Smirijuv on the Ahndva, Cheic- 
miss, etc., Er. Irans. l>y Poyci [8^7 <)S). 

“ P. Mantci^azza and SoiimM( r, Studii au'r. siii Ijipponi, Turin, 1880 
(phot. j)l.); “Notes on the Lapj)s,'' h}' Piincc R. IJonaparte, Keane, and 
( I arson, .////// r. vol. \v., 18S5, |)p. 2\n et ir(/.; Montiliore, 

“The Samoyeds,” four. Anthr. /nst., vol. xxiv,, 1895, p. 396; Zograf, 
“ Esqui-sse dcs Samoycdcs,” Izidcstia {/<uil.) .Soc. Friends. Nat. Sc., 
Moscow, vol. xxxi., 1S78-79, suj)l. (analysed in the AVr,'. d\‘lnthr., l88l) ; 
Sommier, loc. cit. (analysed Rev. d^ Ethnogr.), Paris, 1SS9. 
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the western and the eastern Finns. "I'lie former are the off- 
spriiig of the union of the Northern or Sub-northern «i'ace with 
the Eastern race, somewhat tall, mesocephalic, and light com- 



Fio. 107. -Kundiof Tal.^r (Turkoman) of Astrakhan, with cap. 

{Pilot. Soinniit'y.) 

plexioned, whiU’ ilu? lalli'r lu’K'ug for the most part to a 
special llgrian raev, short, dolit hocephalic, dark, with slightly 
Mongoloid fac e. 

I'or the other luirasian |)eoplos {^Tuyks^ Aymenians.^ 
Gypsies, Jews, etc.), see the following chapter. 
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c. Caucasian Peoples.^ — All who have seen the ethno- 
graphical* maps of the Caucasus must have been struck 
by the motley appearance which they present ; fifty various 


Fig. io8. — The same in piDfile, with skull-cap, which is never removed, 
worn under the cap. {Phot. Somniicr.) 

tribes may in fact be counted in this isthmus, the area of 
which is less than that of Spain. I shall speak here only of 

^ R. Erckert, Dcr Kuuhasus u. Seine Volkcr^ 18S5 (with 

map); E. Chantre, Kech. Anthropol.^ dans le Cancase, Lyons, 1885-87, 
ph vol., and .atlas; Pantiiikhof, “ Obser. Anthr. au Caucasc,” Zapiski 
Caucasian Sec. of Russ. Geog. Soc.j vol. xv., Tiflis, 1893, phot. 


23 
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the Cauauians properly so called— ihai is to say, of the peoples 
who dwell only in the Caucasus, putting on one side'all others 
(Iranians, Kuropcans, Turks, Mongols, Semites, etc.) who 
have overflowed into this country from the adjacent regions. 

The Caucasians are sub-di\ided into four linguistic or 
ethnic groups : the Cherkcss (on the north-west of the 
CJaiK'asian range), the Lesgian Chechen (on the north-east 
of the range), the Karlvels or (Georgians (on ^the south-west of 
the range), and the Ossets (in the centre of the range on both 
sloi)es). 'ITe last, by their language, are the nearest to the 
Iranians and the Armenians, but the three other groups form 
a perfect linguistic unit. The dialects which they speak 
preserve the impress of a common origin and form a family 
jipart which has nothing in common with any other. 

'I'he Cherkcss or Circassians^ until the middle of this century, 
inhabited all the western part of Ciscaucasia; but, since the 
coiKpiest of their country by the Russians, they have emigrated 
en masse into the Ottoman empire. At the present day there 
are only a few remnants of them in the Caucasus. Principal 
tribes, Abkhazians^ Adiyhc or Cherkess (Circassians) properly 
so called, Kabards of the plam, Abadzeh^ Chapsugh^ etc. 

The Chechen- Lesgians are divided, as the name implies, 
into two groups : the Chechen (with the Ingushes^ the 
Kists^ et(\) of the upper basin of the Terek, who have long 
been considered as a population apart (Figs, no and in), 
and the Lesi^ians of Daghestan. These last are sub-divided 
into five great sections, according to their dialects: (i) The 
Avars-Andi^ with the Dido^ whose language tends to pre- 
ponderate owing to the liistorie part played by the tribe of 
the Avars, to whicli belonged the famous Shamil, the hero of 
the (Caucasus, whose memory still lives. (2) The Dargha in 
the centre of Da^c,hcs!an^ the best known tribe of which is 
that ot the Kubachi, living in little houses piled one above the 
other on the sides of the mountains. (3) 'I'he Kiirines of the 
.Samur basin, with the (Tabassaurans, etc.). (4) The 

Laks or Knzi-Kumyks^ with which are connected lesser known 
tribes, hkv- the Agul the Budiikh^ and the Khinalugh^ whose 
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language is distinct from all the other dialects of Daghestan. 
( 5 ) le • Udes, an ancient Christian tribe converted to 
Islamism, of which there remain but 750 individuals still 
acquainted with their mother-tongue (district of Nukha 
province of Elisabetpol). 

The Kartvels, Karthli or GeorsUuts, who alone of the 



Fj(1. 109.— Georgian Tmer of Kntals. 

{Phot, from Coll, of Aul/wr.) 

Caucasians possess a special mode of wiiting. and a literature, 
aie divided into three linguistic sections: (i) Gruzin, wliich 
comprises the Gcorgums properly so called of the plains of the 
province of Tihis, Georgians of the mountains {Khevsurs, 
Pshavs, Md Toushs, 21,300 in all), and the Inters (Eig. log) 
wit the Gurians. (2) The Mingreliati section of people 
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living more to llic west, composed of the Mingrelians of 
the Kutais country and the Lazes of the Batirm circle. 
(3) The Sivan section, comprising the tribe of Sivanet or 
Swanetians, driven back into the unhealthy regions of the 
province of Kutais, where tlie race degenerates; cretins and 
those aftlicted with goitre form a third part of the population. 

1'he Osscls^ while speaking a language which (in the 
Di^orian dialect) is nearly allied to Iranian, have nevertheless 



Fio. 110, — Chechen of D.ighe^Uin. 

{IViof. Chan Ire.) 

much in common with the other Caucasians, from whom they 
are distinguished [)erhaps by the frefpient occurrence of fair 
hair (10 per cent.) and light eyes (29 per cent.); more 
frorjuent than among all the other Caucasian peoples, the 
liners, the I,e.sgi -1 )ido, and the Chechen excepted. But 
figures are still ten) inadeejuate in regard to the number 
ol subjects with dark hair and eyes (51 and 53 per cent.) to 
enable us to affirm, as all authors from Am. Marcellinus to our 
own days have done, tinat the Ossets are a people of fair 
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race. They arc above the average in stature (ini. 68), and 
sub-bracKycephalic (ceph. ind. on the liv. sub. 82.6). 

As to the somatic characters of the other Caucasians, wo 
know little of those of the Cherkess (sub-brachycephalic, of 
medium height), but we are better informed in regard to the 
Lesgians and the Kartvel. The contrast between the two 
groups is striking. The Lesgians arc very braehyccphalic (see 
Appendix II.), especially the tribes of the east ; their stature is 



FiCx. III. — Same as Fig. no, seen in profile. 

{Phot. C limit re.) 

fairly high. To these characters are united otliers which, 
in their totality, produce the most singular effect; the 
prominent nose, straight or curved, recalls the Semites, 
while the projecting cheek-bones, broad face, and angles 
of the lower jaw directed outward, suggest the Mongols; 
lastly, the whole aspect becomes still more odd, owing to 
the light grey or greenish eyes, and fair or chestnut hair, so 
common among the Lesgians (Figs, no and rii). 

Quite different are the characters of the Kartvel. In the first 
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place, they form a less homogeneous group; we must distinguish 
in it between the eastern and the western Georgians. The 
former (Gruzins) arc true brachycephals, though in a lesser 
degree than the Lesgians, while the latter (Mingrelians, Imers) 
arc distinguished from all the other Caucasians by the 
elongated form of the head (sec Appendix II.). The stature 
varies in harmony with the cranial forms; the Kartvel tribes 
with rounded heads have the shortest stature, and the 
dolichocephalic tribes the highest ; light hair is less common 
in the two groups than among the Lesgians, but we find 
among the Georgians in general a great number of subjects 
in whom the iris has a particular yellow colour, a grey or 
greenish yellow. The Gruzins have a rather rounded face and 
broad nose, while the Imers have an elongated visage, thin 
nose, tight lips, pointed chin (Fig. 109); their physiognomy 
reminds one of a goat’s head, according to Pantiukhof, who 
considers the Imers to be the purest representatives of the 
primitive Kartvcls.^ 


^ For particulars see Deniker, loc, cit. {Races de PEtirope\ 
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Semites. 


ANCIENT INHABITANTS OF ASIA. 

Prehistoric 'limes , — It is a common practice to call Asia, or 
at least certain regions of Asia, “the cradle of mankind,'' the 
“ofificina gentium.” The migrations and invasions of the 
Asiatic peoples into Europe, which took place from the most 
remote times, gave birth, naturally enough, to this idea among 
the western peoples (p. 317 et seq,). However, no serious data 
authorise us to say that the first man was born rather in Asia 
than Europe. Nowhere do we find there any traces of tertiary 
man."^ Eugene Dubois discovered, it is true, quite close to the 

^ The flint flakes resembling pakeolithic tools, found by F. Nuctling 
{Records Geol. Survey^ India^ vol. xxvii., p. loi, Calcutta, 1894) in 
Miocene or lower Pliocene beds, at Yenang-Yung (Central Burma), are 
considered by Oldham and other scholars as natural products. However, 
Noetling has since (in 1897) described an animal bone, artificially polished (?), 
of the same beds. — Nat. Science^ London-New York, 1894, p. 345 ; 1895, 
1st half-year, p. 367 ; 2nd, pp. 199 and 294; and 1887, 1st half-year, p. 233. 
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Asiatic continent in the very uppermost tertiary beds (upper 
pliocene) of the Island of Java, the bones of a being 'which he 
considers as intermediate between man and the anthropoid 
apes, and which he has called Pithcauithropus enciusi^x^^. 112 
and 1 1 3). but Java belongs to-day as much to the Oceanian 
world as to Asia, and the Pithecanthropus is not altogether a 
man, either according to his discoverer or many other authorities. 



Fic. 1 1 2. — Skull of \\\v: Pithcuvilhrof'us crcctu^^ Dub. The calvaria 
{a) aud llu' Icclh (/> r) arc designed hy P, Moiitet after the 
r<e/.vaiul j)liotot;iaplis of F. Dubois. Tho rcconslruclion of die rest 
is inado alto- Pi/haiy' and Manonvner, 


Some regard this being simply as a gigantic gibbon, while 
others (myself among the number) hold that he is a being 
more ( loscly related to man than to the anthropoid apes, 
or even a man of a race inferior to all existing ones. If 
this last hypothesis bo correct we must admit the existence 
of tertiary man in Asia, since it is highly probable that even 
at the eiid jf the tertiary period the islands of Sumatra and 
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Java were connected with the great continent by the Malay 
peninsula*^ 

As to quaternary man, if no bones have yet been found, 
tools absolutely similar to those of Europe have been 
noted almost everywhere in Asia ; in 
Siberia, around Lake Baikal (Tchersky 
and Poliakof), and near to Tomsk in 
the loess, beside a dismembered and , 
calcined skeleton of a mammoth, the 
remains of a pantagruelic repast of 
(piaternary Siberians (Kuznetzof); in 
Japan, in the ancient province of 
Jenchiou, now Osaka, the Tvate and 
Miaghi province, northern Nippon 
(S. Fuse), western Nippon (Vidal) in 
the country of Riku/en, now in the 
province of h^tzigo or Teshigo 
(Inuzuka); then in anterior Asia, in Kio. 113.— Calvaria of /VM^- 
the groUos at the mouth of the Nahr- cauihropns, seun from 
el-Kelb, near lieirut (Lortot); at 

Hannauch to the east of Tyre (Lortet and Pelagaud), in Galilee 
(Cazalis of Fondouce and Morctain), in Phoenicia (Zumoffen), 
etc.^ In India, attention has been drawn to several palseo- 



^ The bones of llie rilhecanihyoptis^ a thij^h-bonc, a calvaria (Ki^s. 
1 12 and 1 13), and two molar teclli (Kig. 112), were found by Dr. Dubois 
at Trinil (jirovince of Madioim), on the bank of the river Rengavan, in 
a layer of lava, by the side of bones of anim.als of llic Pliocene period. The 
calvaria, indicating a cranial capacity of about 900 cubic centimetres, 
recalls rather the Neanderthal-Spy skull (Mg. 86) than that f>f a gibbon; 
the tlngh-bonc is entirely human ; the teeth are of a hum intermediate 
between those of Man and of the Anthropoicls. — Kor particulars sec 10 . 
Dubois, Pilhccanthropin . . . am fara, Batavia, 1894; and his articles in tlie 
Anat. Anzfp.y 1S96, No, i, and the Jour. Au(Ju\ //nLy Lonchjn, vol. 2t;, 
p. 240 (1896); Manouvrier, J>u//. Sac. Anlhr.y I’aris, 1895, pp. 12 and 553; 
1S96, i^p. 396 and 467; G. Schwalbe, Zcitsch. Morph, u. Aulhr.y vol, i., 
p. 16, Stuttgart, 1S99. 

- Uvarof, Arkheologiay etc. {ArJieoh oj AV/wa, vol. i., Moscow, 
1 88 1, p. 162, in Russian); Kuznetzof, Mittheil. Authr. 6’nr//., Vienna, 1896, 
Nos.4and5; “AgedelapicrrcauJapon,”i^/(Z/irr. //A/. . . . Dnilouse- 
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lithic stations in the midst of tlie ancient alluvia of the 
rivers Nerhadda, Krishna, and Godaveri (Wynn); \n certain 
places there fjuart/it(! implements were associated with the 
hones (jf extinct animals {Equus noinadicus, Hipfopoiamus 
pal(eindicus) or animals which have since emigrated into 
otlier regions {Eos pal(PA77dicus^ etc.). vSingle tools have 
been found in the beds of laterite near Madras, in Scinde, 
at Banda, in the central provinces (Rivett-Carnac), in the 
south-east of Ilengal.^ 

Monuments and objects of the polished stone and bronze 
periods, often confounded in Asia, have been found almost 
everywhere. 'I’hey are connected with peoples who presented 
at that remote date great dilTercnces in their civilisation and 
probably in their [)hysi('al type, d'he excavations of Schliemann 
at Ilissarlik (Asia Minor) have brought to light a civilisation 
which appears to correspond with the end of the stone age and 
tlie i)eginning of the l)ronze epoch (2,500 years B.c. ?). Pre- 
historic objects in polisluM .stone and bronze have been found 
at other i)oints of Asia Minor (A. Martin), in Lycaonia 
(S[)iegelthal), in the Sinai peninsula (Bauermann and 
Richard), on the shores of [.ake Issik-koul (Russian Turkestan). 
Southern Sil)eria, »he Kirghiz steppes, north and north-western 
Mongolia are covered with stone circles (Eerehsi/r)^ barrows, 
tumuli, menhirs {Kishii(iiilo) of every form, with burial-places 
in which arc found o])jects in wood, bone, bronze, copper, iron 
(Radloff, Potanin, Klementz). The skulls which have been 
taken from some of these burial-places, in the upper valley of 
the Yenisei, are dolichocephalic; the plaster mortuary masks 

r.uis, 1S70, p. ;i; S. I'li.sc, Anlhr. Sor, vol. xi., 1896, No. 

122 (in J.ip.uR’so); Inu/.uka, io/i/., N(\ 119; E. Cartailhac, “ L’age cle la 
pieire en On'enfadsia, 3rd scr., i, p. 315, Lyons, 1880; 

(1. ('liauviM, ‘‘Alh’ do la piniro on Asio,” Cofi^r. inion. arch, prehis.^ 
I Ith sossion, \(il. i., j). 57, Mosrow, 1S92. 'I'lie arrows jacked up hy Abbe 
A. David in Mons^olia, and su|>]nKcd to be jxiLvoIithic, belong to the historic 
ptniod (TIamy, lUdI Hi A. Nat.. 1S96, p. 46). 

’ ^^odlicot and Rlandfiird, Manital of Gcol. of India, Calcutta, 1879, 2 
vols. ; Caitailhac, /oc. cit.\ Kivett-Carnac, hum. Anthr. Inst., vol. xiii. , 
1SS4, p. 1:9. 
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found in the same region by Adrianof present a type some- 
what Eiir6pean.^ 

It must not be forgotten that many of these monuments date 
from the historic epoch and belong, as proved by the runiform 
inscriptions of Mongolia discovered by Yadrintsef and de- 
ciphered by Thomson, to the seventh and eighth centuries of 
the Christian era.- 

The kitchen-middens of Omori, near Tokio, and of several 
other localities in Japan examined by Morse, Milne, and'Esuboi, 
afford evidence of the existence in this country of a fairly 
civilised race which was acejuainted with pottery, but employed 
only bone and partly polished stone implements. The excava- 
tions of ancient underground dwellings in the islands of Yezo 
(Morse, d'suboi) and Saghalien (Poliakoff) lead us to believe 
that this race extended much farther to the north. It is 
possible that it was related to the men whose polished flint 
implements have been found in Siberia in the valley of the 
Tunka, in that of the Ikxtcha, one of the tributaries of the 
river Amur (Uvarof), and in the shell-heaps of the Pacific 
coast near Vladivostok (Margaritof).'^ Polished stone hatchets 

^ Potanin, Olchcrki^ etc. [Xorlk-Wcst Skclches)^ Si. IVlcrs- 

burg, 18(81-83, 4 vols. (in Kujsian); Adrianof, “Zapiski, etc.,” Mem. Russ. 
Geo^. Soc., Sect. Gen. Geog., vol. xi., iSSS, p. 149; Kadloff, Aus Sibirien^ 
Leipzig, 1SS4, 2yoLs., and A? be//. Orkhon, 7 'a/t’./., St. Petersburg, 1893-97 
(in course of publication). For suniinary of the question and bibliography, 
see Denikcr, Noiivcllcs j). 54, Paris, 1892 (with map). 

2 RadlolT, loc. cit. etc. ); Thomson, Mem. Soc, F/nno-Oitgricmie 

vol. V., Helsingfors, 1896. Wc cannot admit as a general rule an exact 
synchronism between the ])rehistoiic periods of luirope and those of 
Northern Asia. If, as Uvarof says, the age of the mammoth was earlier 
in Siberia than in Europe, it is none tin; less true that many })eoplcs of 
Eastern Siberia were still in the midst of the “stone age” at die time when 
the Russians penetrated into this country (seventeenth century). As to the 
peoples of Western Siberia and the Kirgliiz .Steppes, the beginning of their 
bronze age goes back at the furthest to the beginning of the Christian ora. 

^ Margaritof, Memoirs A muriaii Soe. of Nalttralis/s, vol. i., Vladivostok, 
1SS7. The only skull found in these heaps is dolichocephalic and reminds 
one of the Ainu skull. Thus one might su[)[)ose, as Milne had done 
{Trans. As. Soc. Jap. Tokio, 1899, vol. vii., p. 61), in connection with 
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have been found in the north-east of China in the vicinity of 
tumuli resembling the American “mounds” (Williamson); 
others have been picked up in the Yunnan (Sladen), and in 
Burma (Theobald); Moura, jammes, and Morel exhumed in 
Cambodia, between Lake Tonle-Sap and the Mekong, side by 
side with objects of bronze, several polished stone implements 
of a peculiar type (Fig. 114), a kind of square-tongued axe 
(shouldered (elt), which has since 
been found again in several other 
places in Tndo-China as far as the 
iq)per I.aos (Lefevre-Pontalis) and 
Burma. ^ In the district of Somron- 
Sen (Cambodia), previously explored 
by Jammes, as well as in the neigh- 
bourhood of Saigon, Corre dis- 
covered similar implements close 
to shell-heaps containing, besides 
pottery and stone tools, human 
bones, but no skulls. 

Lastly, in India, the “cromlechs,” 
“mounds,” and finds of stone 
objects similar to those which are 
Fig. t 14 —Polished st<)nc .axe found in Europe, may be counted 
in hundreds. It is certain that the 
stone “circles” of the central pro- 
vinces and the “ Kouroiimbarings ” 
of Southern India date from a period anterior to the Aryan 
immigration. As in luirope, so in Asia the age of metals 
borders very closely on the historic period of which the 



found in (’amhodia. 


Indo-China. 


the .similar kitchen refuse found in Japan, that they are the work of the 
Ainiis; however, die presence of pottery, unknown to the Ainus even to 
recent times, milit.ates against this view, 

^ Tlie Nagas liave still at the present day axes of precisely the same 
form, which they nso as hoes. {.S. Peal, /(7/r;7/. ^s. Soc. Bengal ^ vol. Ixv., 
Part III., p. 9, Calcutta, 1S96.) Cf. Noulet, “Age de la pierre . . . 
au Camhodge d’ajjres Moiir.a,” J/z/.c A^/. ///VA, vol. i., p. 3, Toulouse, 
1S79; and Mater. Hist. Nat. Homme, vol. xiv., p. 315, Toulouse, 1S79; 
Cartaillac, L\‘ 4 nthro/o/., p. 64, 1S90 (a summary of jammes’s discoveries). 
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Chinese annals have preserved for us a record. The monu- 
ments of 'Chaldea, Assyria, Asia Minor, India, and Cambodia, 
also reveal ethnographical facts of great interest (see, for 
instance, note 2, p. 419). 

Present iNiiAiurAXTs and Races of Asia.— I t is impos- 
sible in the present state of our knowletlge to draw up a 
complete table of the migrations which have taken place on the 
Asiatic continent in historic times. I shall mention those in 
connection with some peoples whose history is partially known 
(Chinese, Turks, Mongols, Thai). 

So also, in the present state of anthropological knowledge, 
we can only discern in the midst of the numerous Asiatic 
populations, in a (piite general way, the elements furnished by 
the following eleven races: — Five races peculiar to Asia {Dra- 
vidiatij Assyroidy Indo-Afghan^ Ainii^ Mongoiiaii)^ and six races 
which are also met with in other parts of the world: Ne^rito^ 
Indonesian^ Arab^ Ugrian^ Turkish, and Eskimo (leaving out 
of account the Assyroid and Indo-Afghan races, which are 
found again among the Jews and the European Cypsies). 

I have already given (p. 285 et scq.) the principal characters 
of these races; it only remains to say a few words as to their 
geographical distribution in Asia. 

The Eskimo race is (juartered in the north east of the 
continent; that of the Ainus in Saghalien, Yezo, and 
perhaps in northern Jatian; while the Ugrian race is repre- 
sented by its Yeniseian variant. 'I'he Mongolian race (with its 
two secondary races, northern and souther li) is found almost 
all over Asia. The Turkish race is limited more particularly 
to the inland regions of Central Asia. The Indonesians are 
numerous in Indo-China, and in the islands from Japan to 
the Asiatic Archipelago, while the Dravidians and Indo- 
Af^hans abound in India. The latter are also met with in 
anterior Asia, side by side with the Assyroids and Arabs. 
Some representatives of the JYegriio race inhabit the Malay 
peninsula and the Andaman Islands; the elements of this race 
are also found among the inhabitants of Indo-China and 
perhaps India. 
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As to existing populations of the Asiatic continent, I shall 
rapidly pass them in review, grouping them, according to 
geogra{)hi{‘al region, under six heads: peoples of Northern 
Asia; of Central Asia; of Kasiern Asia: of Indo-China; of 
India; ami lastly, of Anterior or Western Asia. 

I. Nortukrn Asia, consisting almost exclusively of Siberia, 
a cold country ( overed with dense virgin forests {taiga) or 
marshy, frozen plains {tundra), harbours, in addition to Russian 
or (’hinese colonists, only a few somewhat wretched tribes, 
mainly hunters, l)ut depending partly on fishing and hoe- 
culture. 

We may group them thus: (1) tribes of Western Siberia, 
having some affinities with the Samoyeds and the eastern 
Finns, which I shall call Yeniseians or Tubas; (2) peoples of the 
extreme north ca.st of the Asiatic continent, whom Schrenck ^ 
describes as Pabzasiaiics ; (3) the Tunguses of Eastern Siberia 
and Manchuria. 

I. Yeniseians or Tubas. — Besides the Samoyeds of Asia, who 
differ from their kinsfolk in Jilurope only by their more Mon- 
goloid features, the Yeniseians comprise two distinct groups of 
po[)ulations. In the first place the so-called Ostiaks of the 
Yenisei, on the right bank of this river (between Yeniseisk 
and 'rouroukhansk), probable descendants of the Kien-Kouen 
and the Ting-lin:; of the (diinese annals. It is a tribe in process 
ol extinction, whose language differs from the Samoyed tongue 
and the Finnish dialects properly so called (Castren). Then 
come the tribes who formerly formed the Tuba nation, 
mentioned until the seventh century a.d. by the name of Tu~ 
po by the (diincse annalists; they inhabited the basin of the 
upper Yenisei, the Altai region, and north-western Mongolia, 
and bore the local names of Matores, Arines, Koiies, Assan, 
Tuba, etc. 

rhese pc(^ples have disappeared as linguistic units,- but 

* Scliroiiok, Amur-Lau tc, vol iii., i’arls I. and II., St. Peters- 

burg, 1SS1-91. 

- Miiller and tiim lin .n.iw in 1753 the last surviving Arines, and in 1855 
Castren was still able to find five indi\iduals speaking the Kotte tongue. 
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their physical type, some of their characteristic manners, as 
well as a few words of their language, are preserved among 
certain populations speaking a 'Furkish dialect. The Russians 
call these populations “Tatars”; they might more suitably 
be called by the name of Altaians. This ethnic group, whose 
physical type has been altered by intermixtures with peoples 
of Turkish or Mongolian race, comprises the 2 \itars'^ of 
Abakan^ that is to say, Kaichines^ Koibals (eight hundred 
individuals), Sa^ai^ and Kizils; the ^'Tatars'' of Altai and 
those of Chulim, among whom must be noted the “Tatars 
of the black forests” [Cheniicvyie Tatary in Russian), called 
“Tubas” by their neighbours, 'i'he latter are mesocephalic, 
of medium height; they have abandoned little by little the 
hunting state, and become primitive cultivators of the soil; 
they break up the ground with the hoe, which was used by 
them until not very long ago to dig up edible roots, and they 
cut their corn with hunting-knives.^ The Soiots or Soyons of 
North-western Mongolia, who call themselves TnbaSy are prob- 
ably the descendants of the ancient Uigurs (Turkish nation) 
commingled with aboriginal Yeniseians of this country and 
partly Mongolised about the seventeenth century. 

2. The Falccasiatic group should comprise, according to 
Schrenck, all the ancient peoples of Asia driven back at the 
present day towards the north-eastern extremity of the Continent. 
The more important of these peoples are the following : — The 
Chuchi (or Chukchi), numbering about 8000, are the most 
typical representatives of the group; they inhabit the north- 
east of Siberia, and the occupation of some is the breeding 
of reindeer, and fishing of others; however, the distinction 
between the nomadic and fishing Chukchi is both of an 
economic and ethnic order.- 'Fhe Koriaks dwell to the south 
of the Chukchi, as far as Kamtchatka; they b:ar a close 
resemblance to them and speak the same language. The 

^ Vaclrintsef, “Ob Altai’tsakh, etc.” (On the Altaians and Tatars of 
Chern), hviestia of ihe Russ. Geogr. Soc., St. Petersb., iS8i. 

- Nordenskiold, Voyage de la Vegi, vol. ii., chap, xii., Paris, 1883-84; 
Deniker, toe. cit. {Rev. Anthr., p. 309, 1882). 





Fig. ii6.— Same su]}ject as Fig. 115, full face. {Phot. Shmkuvkh,) 
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Eskimo of Asia, Namuollo, or Yu-Ite formerly occupied the 
coast of the Chukchi country, as shown by their ancient 
habitations excavated by Wrangel and Nordcnskiold. At the 
present day tiiey are not found except in isolated camps on 
tlie coast and in the islands of the llehring Sea. They differ 
hut very little from the Eskimo of Alaska ; their ornaments, 
however, recall rather those of the Aleuts. The Kamtchadals 
of the centre and west of Kamtchatka differ from the peoples 
just mentioned. 'I'hey number 4,250 at the present day, and 
are becoming Russianised very rapidly. They have com- 
pletely giv(;n up their language, which has no relation to any 
linguistic family now known, and they speak a very corrupt 
form of Russian. Nominally orthodox Christians, they are at 
bottom ani mists, and the anthropomorphic element, often 
under obscene forms, 0('cu[)ies a large ]dacc in their myths 
and legends. 'Fhey arc fishers and hunters. 

'Fhe Yuka^hirs are the last remnants of a somewhat 
powerful people who formerly occupied all that part of 
Siberia situated to the east of the T^ena, and who were com- 
posed of several tribes: Omoks, Anauls, Cheiiags, etc.^ It 
was believed until the last few years that even the Yukaghirs 
had disappeared, but (juite recently lokhelson^ ascertained 
that there are at le:\st 700 individuals, and that their language, 
which has no affinities with any of the Uralo-Altaic dialects, 
is spoken by a certain number of d'unguse-Lamuts (see p. 373), 
their neighbours. On the other hand, the Yukaghirs of Verk- 
hoiansk, have adopted the Lamut dialect, and those of the 

^ The ili-sappcarance of ihc-ic tribes is more apparent than real. The 
Anaiils, in the neighhourlioud of Ihetjulfor Anadyr, exterminated by the 
Cnssacks in 1640, were only a fiaction of the Yukaghirs, as is indicated by 
the termination “id” which is hnind again in the name “Odul,” which 
the Yukaghirs use to describe themselves. The word “Omok” means 
simply people, “ tribe” in Yukaghir language. As to the Cheliags, who, 
according to the Cossack Amossof, occupied at the end of the last century 
tlie Siberian coast between the Gulf of Chatin and the mouth of the 
Koliina— they were probably one of the Chukchi trilie.s. 

^ loklu'lson, “ l/vie^lia, etc.,” BttU, East -Siberian Sect, of the Rtiss^ 
Gcagy. Soc., vol. xxix., p. 8, Irkut.sk, 1S9S. 
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banks of the lana the Yakut tongue. By several peculiar 
manners and customs (classificatory system of relationship, 
pictography, etc.) they approach very closely certain North 
American Indians. Physically they resemble the Tunguse- 
Lamuts, though more brachycephalic and somewhat less dark- 
haired as a rule. 

The Ainus (Figs. 49 and 117), who arc classed among 



Fig. 117- — Ainu of Yezo (Japan) with crown of shavings. 
{Phot. lent by Coilv^tion.) 


the Palreasiatics, inhabit the north and east parts of the island 
of Yezo, the south of Saghalien, and the three most southern 
islands of the Kuriles, They form a group by themselves, 
different from all the other peoples of Asia. Their elongated 
heads (ceph. index on the liv. sub. 77.8), their prominent 
supraciliary ridges, the development of the pilous .system, the 
form of the nose, give to them some resemblance to the 
Russians, the Todas, and the Australians ; but other characters 
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(coloration of the skin, prominent cheek-bones, short stature, 
frequent occurrence of the os japonicum, etc.) distinguish them 
from these peoples and afford grounds for classing them as 
a separate race (see Chap. VIII.). According to Japanese 
historians, tlui Ainus or Asuma YtPissu occupied the whole 
of Nippon from the seventh century n.c. until the second 
century of the Christian era. In the .seventli century a.d. 
they still occupied all that portion of this island situated to the 
north of the 38th degree of north latitude, and even in 
the ninth century the chronicles speak of the incursions of 
these “barbarians.” 'Huis the Ainu element enters very 
largely into the com[)osition of one of the types of the Japanese 
people, not only at Yezo but in the north of Nippon (province 
of Aomori), where several Ainu words still survive in current 
sj)ecch. In the Kurile islands the Ainus are intermixed 
with the Kamtchadals and the Aleuts introduced by the 
Russo-Anierican (Company about the middle of the present 
century. 

It is calculated that there are about 18,500 Ainus (of whom 
r,3oo are in the island of Saghalien) at the present time; 
their number at Vezo has remained stationary for several 
years. I'hc dress of the Ainus is a sort of greatcoat with 
broad sleeves, fastened with a girdle so that the right laj)pel 
covers the left lappi?! as among 'I'lirkish peoples, and contrary 
to the way it is done among the Chinese and Mongols. The 
chief occupation of the Ainus is hunting and fishing ; they 
engage but little in agriculture. d'heir religion is pure 
animism ; the word Kamin\ which means spirit (like the 
Kami of the Japanese Shintoists), also serves to indicate 
everything incomprehensible, in the same way as the word 
“shif,” the literal meaning of which is “animal” (may this 
be a word corresponding to totem ?). 

The Ainus, like most Asiatic peoples, such as the Giliaks, 
Tunguse.s, etc., hav(^ a special veneration for the bear; they 
organise festivals in its honour, during which a bear is killed, 
after having rt.ceivcd the homage of many ifiaou (staffs decorated 
with shavings). 
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The Ainu language is agglutinative, and has no analogy 
with any known language.^ 

The Giliaks, who inhabit the north of Saghalicn, and the 
mainland to the north of the mouth of the Amur, suggest by 
their traits sometimes the Ainus, sometimes the Tunguses, but 
they are brachycophalic. They are a people of fishers, living 
on the banks of rivers and the sea, in the winter in huts half 
buried in the ground, in the summer in little houses on piles. 
The Giliaks are readily disposed to trade, and are distinguished 
by their taste for ornaments. Their number hardly exceeds 
5000 individuals.-' 

The Tunguses^ while speaking a particular language, 
exhibit the Mongol type, softened by intermixtures with 
the primitive inhabitants (Palocasiatics ?) of their territory, 
which extends from the Arctic Ocean to the 40th degree of 
north latitude, and from the Yenisei to the Pacific Ocean. 
Their number can hardly exceed 50,000 individuals over this 
immense stretch of country. They are divided into southern 
and northern Tunguses and maritime 'Funguses or Lamuts. 
The river Amur forms the approximate boundary between 
the first two sections of Tunguses. I'he Lamuts occupy the 
shores of the sea of Okhotsk, the north-west of Kamtchatka, 
and extend more to the west to the river lana. 'Fhc Northern 
Juniuses are split up into several tribes, of which the following 
are the principal, going from east to west : — 'Flie Olchas or 
Man^oon^ at the mouth of the Amur; their congeners the 

* Anuchin, “Izvichtia” Soc. Friends Sc. A/osco 7 Uy suppl. to vol. xx., 
1876 (analy-sed Fcv. dWnthr.^ 187S, p. 148) ; bchculjc, Mitl. 

Gesell. Naiur. n. Volkenk^ vol. iii., pji. 44 anti 220, Yokoliama-Toki<>, 
18S0-S2 ; G. Balcliclor, 'J'nim. .Is. Soc. Japan ^ vol. x., part 2, Tokio, 
1S82, and The Ainu of Japan^ Lt^ndon, 1892; Chamberlain, Mcni. Imper. 
Univ. Japan, Litter, coll. No. l, Tokio, 1887 (analysed Fev. d'Anthr., 
1888, p. 81); Tarenetsky, A fern. Ac. Sc. Si. TcicrAntri;, 1890, vol. xxxvii., 
No. 13; Hitchcock, A'ep. U.S. Nat. Mns. for pp. 408 and 429; 

S. Landor, Alone wilk the Hairy Ahiu, 1893; Koganci, Beitr. z. Phys. 
Anthr. Aino (extr. from Mit. Med. Fakiilt., vols. i. and ii., Tokio, 1893-94). 

^ vSchrcnck, toe. cit.\ Sceland, Fussiche Fcjj., vol. xi., St. Petersburg, 
1S82 ; Dcniker, Les Ghiliaks, Paris, 1884 (e.\tr. from Fev. di Eihm^r.). 
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Oroks^ in the north of the island of Saghalien ; the Orochons^ 
of a very pure Tunguse type; the Manegns (Fig. 43), and the 
“Olennyie’* TunguseSt or the Tunguses iviih reindeer (Figs. 
115 and 1 16). As to the southern Tunguses^ they comprise 
the Goldes of the lower Amur and Ussuri, of a very pure 
type, and having a fairly well developed ornamental art; the 
Oroches of the coast; and lastly the Solon-Daurs, very 
much intermixed with the Mongols, of which colonies exist 
in the Kuldja. 

The ManchuSy reduced to a small number, belong by their 
dialect as well as by their physical type to the Tunguse group. 
They are being absorbed more and more by the Chinese, and 
hardly form a tenth part of the population of the country which 
bears their name (Pozdnidef). It is probable that the Niu-cki 
or Yu chi of Shan-alin and Sien-pi on the northern border of 
Corea, mentioned in the Chinese annals, were Tunguse tribes. 

The type which i)redominatcs among the Tunguses represents 
the secondary race called North Mongolian and characterised 
by mesocephaly or a slight sub-dolichocephaly, and by a 
rather elongated face. The stature varies; the Orochons are 
of average stature and the Manchus very tall, etc.^ 

II. Peoplks of Central Asia. — The immense central 
Asiatic region, whose waters have no outlet towards the sea, is 
formed principally of denuded table-lands (Thibet) or of plains, 
sometimes grassy, sometimes desert (Mongolia, Turkestan). It 
is inhabited for the most part by populations which may be 
grouped from the linguistic point of view under three heads, 
Turks, Mongols, Thibetans.^ 


* (^. Ilickisch, Die 'Tu/ii^uscUy St. Petersburg, 1879; L. Sclircnck, loc, cit,\ 
II. J.inics, “A Journey in Manchuria,” Proc, Geogr, Soc, LondoHy 1886, 
P* 779 » 1 ^‘ Pozdnieef, OpissaniCy etc. {Description of Manchuria, in 
Russian), vol. i., chap, vi., St. Petersburg, 1897. For measurements, see 
Appendices II. and III. 

This classification is not at all absolute. Turks and Mongols inhabit 
the wooded regions ot' Northern Asia (Yakuts, Buriats); they are also to be 
found in Europe and Asia Minor. The table-land of Iran, belonging to the 
region without outlet, assimilated since the works of Richthofen to Central 
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The peoples speaking the different Turkish dialects who are 
called Turco-Tatars or Turanians dixe, scattered over an immense 
area comprising half of Asia and a large portion of Eastern 
Europe, from the Arctic Ocean (Yakuts) to Kuen-lun (Polus) 
and Ispahan (Turkomans of Persia), from the banks of the 
Kolima and the Hoang-ho (Yegurs) to Central Russia (Tatars 
of Kasimov) and Macedonia (Osmanli Turks). All these 
peoples may be gathered together into three great groups : 
eastern, central, and western.^ 

The eastern group comprises the Yakuts, who have preserved 
in its purity the ancient Turco-Uigurian language, but who in 
type, manners, and customs show the influence of contiguity with 
the Palaeasiatics ; then the various tribes of non-Yeniseian 
“Tatars” (see p. 366) of Siberia, like the Altaians (called 
Kahnuks of Altaic although they have nothing in common 
with the true Kalmuks), nomads who have recently adopted 
settled habits, like the Teleuis (or Kara-Kalmuks\ likewise 
nomads, or the Tatars of Siberia^ divided, according to their 
habitat, into Tatars of the Baraba steppes^ Tatars of Irtish^ 
of Toboh ctc.‘^ 

I’o this group must be added the Taranchi and other 
“Turks” of East Turkestan, as well as the Polus of the 
northern slope of the Kuen-lun, more or less mingled with Indo- 

Asia, is mostly inhabited by Iranian peoples having a connection with those 
of anterior Asia. The Thibetans chiefly occupy the upper valley of the 
Yaro-tsanpo, which is now in the line of communication between Central 
and peripheral Asia, etc. 

^ See my articles “Turks” and “Tatars” in the Diet, Univ, de Gcogr. 
of Vivien de Saint-Martin and Rousselet, vol. vi., Paris, 1894; and for 
details the works of Radloff and Vambery, to which reference is therein 
made. 

“ These “Tatars” have sprung from the intermixture of three elements: 
the primitive Tatars, the probable descendants of the Tu-Kiue of Chinese 
authors, the founders of the kingdom of Sibir destroyed by the Russians in 
the sixteenth century; the Sartes and the Uzbegs, coming especially from 
Bokhara ; lastly, the Tatars of the Volga, immigrating in the wake of the 
Russians. In the west of Siberia there are also Ostiak tribes which bear 
the name of Tatars (such as the Zabolotnyc Talary)^ because they have 
adopted the customs and religion of their neighbours the Tatars. 
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Afghan elements ; the Yegurs of the province of Kan-su in 
China, cLc.^ 

'I’hc central ^rotip comprises, in the first place, the Kirghiz- 
Kazak of the plains between the Irtish and the Caspian, with 
the Kara-Kirghiz of the 'rian-chan mountains, typical nomads 
who under a Mussulman veneer have preserved many ancient 
'furkish animist customs;- then the Uzbegs tawiS. Sartes^ villagers 
or citi/en.s, more or less mingled with Iranian elements, of 
Russian 'rurkestan ; and finally the Tatars of the Volga^ or of 
European Russia. Among these last, the so-called Kazan Tatars^ 
descendants of the Kipcliaks, must be specially mentioned. 
Arriving on the banks of the Volga in the thirteenth century, 
they intermingled there with the Bulgarians. They differ from 
the Astrakhan Tatars (I'igs. 107 and 108), descendants of the 
'I’urco’Mongols of the Cold horde, mixed with the Khazars, as 
well as from the Nogai of the Oimea,‘‘ representatives of whom 
we find also in the (kiucasus, near Astrakhan, and in Lithuania, 
where, while ri'inaining Mussulmans, they have adopted the 
language and the garb of l’ole.s. With this group we must 
('onneot the Bashkir- Mesihchcriaks.^ a tribe intermixed with 
'rurkish, Mongol, and Llgrian elements; and their congeners 
the Shuvashes.^ as well as the Kitniyks^ the Karacfiai^ the 
Kabards^ or Tatars of the Caucasus nwiintains^ distinct from 
the true Ka bards. 

'fhe ‘lacstcrn group is composed of 'Turkomans of Persia 
{^Khojars.^ Afshars) and Russian {'Turkmen) or Afghan Turke- 
stan {femshids^ etc.), of Aderbaijani^ 'rurkish-speaking Iranians 

^ Dutreuil do Khinj» and tlrcnard, J/o.v. Sc. Ii'auie Asic, vol. ii., Paris, 
iSuS- 

* See hiblidgrapliy in tlic uinnograpli on tlic Kiigliiz-Bukei by Kharouzin, 
“ y:r7V.>//<z .Vtv. Sne/ut^ of AiU. S ., ^Moscow, vol. 72, 1891. 

^ We must distinguish among the “Tatars of the Crimea” two ethnic 
groups, speaking tlic .same Turkish tlialeet • the 'latars of the Steppes 
(Nogai), and the 'J'atats of the Mountains of the Coasts or Taiaidians 
{Knmchaki in Russian), d'hese a»e the lslami.sed descendants of the 
anrient populations of tlic Tam us (Klpchaks, Genoese, Greeks, (h)ths). 
'I'ho N(*gai belo ig to the Turkidi race, more or less crossed, while the 
Tamidiau;, have many (rail.s of the Adriatic and Indo- Afghan races. 
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of the Caucasus and Persia, and lastly the Osmanli Turks, 
Included under this name are subjects of the Sultan speaking 
the Turkish language and professing Islamism. We must 
distinguish among them the settled Osmanli, much intermixed, 
and the nomadic tribes {Turkomans^ Yuruks, etc.), who 
exhibit several characteristics of the Turkish race. 

The Turkish race, so far as can be gathered from recent 
anthropological works, is preserved in a comparatively pure 
state among the Turks of the central group, but in the eastern 
group it has been profoundly modified in consecjuence of 
intermixtures with the Mongolian, Tunguse, and Ugrian races; 
as also in the western group, in which we have to take into 
account elements of the Assyroid, Indo-Afghan, and Arab 
races, and certain European races (Adriatic chiefly). The 
'Purkish race may be thus described : Stature, above the 
average (im. 67 — im. 68); head, hyper-brachycephalic (ceph. 
ind. on the liv. sub., 85 to 87), elongated oval face, non- 
Mongoloid eyes, but often with the external fold of eyelid 
(p. 78); the pilous system moderately developed; broad 
cheek-bones, thick lips; straight, somewhat prominent nose; 
tendency to obesity.^ 

The Turks are essentially nomadic, and when they change 
their mode of life it is rather towards the chase, commerce, or 
trade that their efforts are directed ; the true cultivators of the 
soil (Taranchi, Sartes, Osmanli, Volga 'Patar.s) are Turks already 
powerfully affected by intermixtures. The Turkish tent is the 
most highly finished of transportable habitations (p. 164-166). 
Meat and milk products form the sta[)le foods, as they do 
among all nomads. With the exception of the Christian 
Chuvashes and the Shaman Yakuts, all tlic Turks arc Mussul- 
mans; but often they arc only nominally such, at bottom remain- 

’ For statistics as to .stature, ceph. index, etc., ^ee Ap[)eiidice.s I. to 
III. ; these figure.s are boriowed fioni the \vurk.s of ]>cnzenj;re, Hogdanof, 
Chantre, Elissieef, Erckcit, Heckcr, Kharii/.in, Lygiii, IMalief, Mcrejkov.sky, 
Nazarof, Paisscl, rantiukhor, Soiumicr, Ujfalvy, Vyrubuf, Wci.sbach, 
Weissenberg, Yadrintzef, etc. (Cf. Deniker, Lcs Races dc V Europe, i. 
Ind. ceph., Paris, 1S99. ) 
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ing Shamans. The veneer of Islamism becomes thinner and 
thinner among the 'Turkish peoples as wc go from west to east. 
I'he Osmanlis, the most fanatical of all the Turks, are the most 
mixed as regards type, language, manners, and customs. It is 
perhaps to this mixed origin tliat they owe the relative stability 
of the state whicli they have founded, for no nomadic Turkish 
tribe has l)een able to create a political organism of long 
duration, and the vast empires of the Hiungnu, the Uigurs, 
tlio Kipchaks, have had only an ephemeral existence. 

2 . 'The form an ethnic group more homogeneous 

as regards manners and customs and physical type than the 
'Turks. 'Their name is chiefly known on account of the great 
empire founded by Uenghis Khan, but it must be observed 
that the nomadic hordes united into a single body, and led to 
victory by this conqueror, were only very partially composed 
of Mongols, other nomadic peoples, and especially Turks, 
formed more than half of them. Hence the practice among 
Kuropeans, as among the Chinese, — a practice which is kept 
up to the present time, — of giving the name of one of the 
'Turkish tribes, 'Ta-ta or 'Tatar, transformed into Tartar^ to 
the Mongols, and extending it to many of the Mongoloid 
pcople.s, like the 'Tunguses for example. 

1 hree i)rinci[)al divisions are recognised in this group : 
Western Mongols or Kalmuks, the Eastern Mongols, and 
the Jjuriats,- 'The Wesian Mongols^ who style themselves 

^ Siimml. Hist. Nachricht.y St. Petersburg, 1776-1801, 2 vols. ; 

lierguKinn, Aoiiiiul. Strcifei cicn. u, d. Kalmuk^ Riga, 1804, 4 vols. ; 
llowoith, History of Many., London. 1S77, 4 vols.; Denikcr, loc. cil. 
(Acv. Aiit/ir.^ kSvSj-S.;); Iv.uiov'.ky, /t^t. r/V. (Mongols-Torg. ) ; Potanin, 
ioc. cit. ; .A. Po/.dniic(, etc. (Mongolia and the Mongols, in 

Russian), .St. Petersburg, iSyo, vol. i., and other publications of this 
learned wiiier. 

In many works to ihoe three divisions ot Mongols are also added the 
so-called Ilczarc or Haziita and the Aimaks^ tribes styled Mongolian, left 
by lamcrlane in Afglianistan. It appears llial at the present lime these 
tribes have only preserve*! of their oiigin a few physiognomical features; 
they speak a Ti rkidi dialect and have inlermi.xed with the Jemchids, 
whose mode of life and religion they have ad*)pled. 
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Eleuts^ and whom the neighbouring peoples call Kalmuks, are 
scattered, owing to wars and migrations, over the immense 
tract lying between Siberia and Lassa, from the banks of 
the Hoang-ho , to those of the Manich (a tributary of the 
Don). The more compact groups are found in Pmropean 
Russia (Kalmuks of Astrakhan, Figs. 20 and 44, and the 
Caucasus); in Dzungaria (the Torgoots) and north-western 
Mongolia, between Altai and Thian-Shan ; lastly, in Alashan 
and farther to the west in the Chinese province of Kuku-Nor 
and northern Thibet. They number about a million. 

The Eastern Afongo/s occupy almost the whole of the 
region known by the name of Mongolia properly so called. 
In the south of this country they are broken up into a 
multitude of tribes {Tumeis^ Shakars or 'Esakhar^ etc.); 
while in the north they form a single nation, that of the 
KfialkhaSy which has still preserved, in spite of its sub- 
mission to China, some traces of its ancient political organisa- 
tion. The Khalkhas number about 200,000, and the southern 
Mongols 500,000. 

The Buriats form a population sprung from the Khalkhas, 
intermixed at several points with various Siberian elements, 
Tunguse, Yakut, Russian; they occupy the steppes and forests 
of the province of Irkutsk, but their central seat is Trans- 
baikal, whence they spread out even into Mongolia, into 
the valleys of the Orkhon and the Argun. They number 
about 250,000. 

The type of the Mongolian race is very strongly marked 
among most of the Kalmuks and Khalkhas ; it is less 
distinct among the Buriats, etc. It may thus be described : 
Nearly average stature (im. 63-64); head, sub-brachycephalic 
(ceph. ind. on the liv. sub. 83) ; black .straight hair, pilous 
system little developed ; the skin of a pale-yellow or brownish 
hue, prominent cheek-bones, thin straight flattened nose, 
Mongoloid eyes (p. 77), etc. 

With the exception of some Buriat tribes the Mongols are 
typical nomadic shepherds. Their live-stock, camels, sheep, 
and horses supply them not only with food, the raw material 
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for the manufacture of tents and garments, but also means of 
transport and fuel (camel excrement or dried dung). Unlike 
the nomadic lurks, who are fond of fighting, the Mongols of 
the present day are gentle and peaceable folk. Can this be 
the effect of the influence of l.ama l^uddhism, which they all 
profess except a few small Eiiriat tribes, who have remained 
Shamans? We are inclined to believe this when we consider 
the impfntant part which this religion plays in the daily life of 
the Mongols. 

3. T/iihclans .^ — We may include under this name the non- 
iM(jngolian populations of Thibet and the surrounding 
countries, known by the name of JJod^ or Thibetans properly 
.w cuZdv/ in southern Thibet, by the name of Tanguts va the 
('hincse province of Kuku Nor, of Si-fan in western Sechuen, 
by that of and Champa in eastern Cashmere (province 

of Cell), of Limhu^ Man}t(ir and Mur mi in Nepal, 

of fxpehas or Ron^e^s in Sikkin, of Bhutani 'm JJhotan, etc. The 
ylbors, Mishmee^ etc., of the Himalayan country who dominate 
Assam are also included among the Thibetans, but they ap- 
proach the Jiulonesians in type. It is the same with the Garro 
and their neighbours on the east, the KJiasia or Djainthia^ 
whose language, however, difTers from the I'hibetan.^ 

Most I’hibetans are cultivators of the soil or shepherds, 
pillagers in case of need, and fervent votaries of numerous 
Lamaite-Ikiddhist sects, of which that of the Geluk-pa (yellow 
cai)s) represents the ruling church. Its chief, the Dalai-Lama, 
residing at Lassa, is at the same time the sovereign of Thibet. 

* Cf. rijevaKky, 7 >i cl:. (1 hiul Jciiincy in Central Asia), St. 
relersbuce, nSS^; and /< //;'. Scc.^ 1S86-S7 ; Ruckhill, The Land of 
the l.ania<^ London, 1S91 ; hJtino!. of Tibc!^ Washington, 1895; and Kep. 
U.S. Nat. Mils, far /So;, p. 665: Desgodins, Zc Tibet ^ 2nd cd., Paris, 
iS8s ; W;uKlelI, Tiuuthi.^m if Ihibef^ London, 1895; and Among the 
liimahiyas^ London, iSoo. 

- See Dalton, Tesenp. Klhnat. of Ten giL p. 13 ct seq,^ Calcutta, 1S72. 
We leave unluiiclival the peoides sprung from the intermixture of the 
Tliiheians with the Mongols (A'(mr- 7 of the Kuku-Nor), with the 
Iianians and the Ilimlus (/>/. 7 /, of Ca.slnuere, etc.), with the Punjabi 
lliiuiiiJi ( /// Npalese)^ with the A>sam peoples {Doph/as, Min's^ etc.). 
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From the somatological point of view the Thibetans exhibit 
certain sufficiently marked variations. The Lothia arc below 
the average stature (im. 62 or im. 63); the Lepchas arc short 
(im. 57); and the Thibetans of Nepal vary as regards average 
stature from im. 59 (Mangars) to im. 67 (Murmis). The 
head is mesocephalic (ceph. ind. 80.7 on the liv. sub.), but 
sub-dolichocephalic or sub-brachycephalic forms are frequently 
met with. As a general rule, side by side with the Mongoloid 
type may be seen among the Thibetans, singly or united, the 
traits of another type, a somewhat slender figure, thin, promi- 
nent, often aquiline nose, straight eyes with iindrooping eyelids, 
long and sometimes wavy hair, reminding one, in short, of the 
Gypsy type.i This type, moreover, is found beyond Thibet. 
The Lo-Io or Nesus^ as they call themselves, of western Seeluien 
and the north-east of Yunnan, with whom we must connect 
the Kolo or Golyk of the country of Amdo (east of Thibet), 
perhaps represent it in its purest fornr, if the portrait of them 
drawn by 'Phorel is correct. With slight figure, brownish com- 
plexion, they have a straight profile, oval face, high forehead, 
straight and arched nose, thick beard even on the sides of the 
face and always frizzy or wavy hair.^ 'fheir language, however, 
fixed by a hieroglyphic mode of writing, appears to belong to 
the 13urmesc family.'’’ d'he Lo-lo not under (Chinese rule are 
of a gay disposition ; they love dancing and singing. Woman is 
held among tliem in great respect j there are some tribes even 
whose chiefs belong to the weaker sex. 

We must connect with the Lo-lo a multitude of other tribes, 
less pure in type: the various Miao-lse^ mountaineers of the 
southern part of the province of ITunnan, of Kwci-chow, of 

^ Prjevalsky, Joe. ciJ.\ Kislcy, “ Trilxs and Castes of Ijcnj^al,” Authr. 
Daia^ Calcutta, 1S91, 2 vols. ; Kockbill, Joe. eil.\ Dutreuil di- Rliins, Joe. 
cit. 

* Fr. Gamier, Voya^^e . . . en Iiido~Chin(\ Paris, 1873, vol. i. , p. 519, 
and vol. ii., p. 32 {Memoir of 7/ioreJ). 

^ Colb. Baber, “Travels . . . in West China,” /\7f. Ceoj^r. Soc.^ 
vol. i., London, 1882; Colquhoun, Across Chryse^ London, 1883, 
vol. ii., Appendix. 
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tlic northern part of the Kwang-si, the north-west district of 
Kwang-tung, more or less intermixed with the Chinese; the 
Lissus of the Lii-tsc-Kiang (Upper Salwcn) and the Lantsan- 
Kiang (Up[)er Mekong), near to the new boundary of China 
and British India; the Mosso or Nashis of the district of Li- 
Kiang to the east of the Lissus, related to the latter and 
having an iconomatic writing; lastly, the Lu-ise or Kew-ise^ 
who call themselves Melavis or Anoogs, to the west of the 
Lissus and separated by an inhabited tract from the Mishmee, the 
Sarong and other 'J’hibeto-Indonesian tribes. The language of 
the Lu-tsc differs from that of any of the neighbouring peoples, 
and their physical type places them between the Lissus and 
the Indonesians, such as the Naga for example; they are short 
(im. 56 according to Roux), but strong and vigorous; their 
hair is frizzy.^ The Mu-lse mentioned by Terrien de Lacou- 
perie, the Lawa or Does described by Holt Hallet, the Muzours 
of T. de Lacou[)erie or the Musos of Archer, the Kas-Khuis o{ 
(larnicr, scattered between the Mekong and the Salwen from 
th(' twentieth to the twenty-fifth degree of north latitude, are 
probably akin to the Lo-lo and the Mossos.^ 

III. Ropui.ations of Ilastfun Asi.\. — 'Fhe far east of Asia 
is inhabited by three nations of mixed origin; Chinese, Coreans, 
Japanese. 

T. 'riie Chinese form by themselves alone more than the 
third, if not the half of the population of Asia. They occupy 
in a solid mass the whole of China properly so called, and 

^ Roux, Le lour tin Mondi\ 1897, 1st half, p. 254. The adorning of 
the body ami limbs with rings, so characteristic of the Dyaks and other 
Indonoians, is also found among the Lu-tse ; they wear around the 
loins and limbs numerous iron wire rings coaled with black wax and fastened 
together in two jdaccs with metal rings. Great phalanstery-like houses, 40 
metres long, similar to those of certain Indonesians and Polynesians, and 
used by several families, in which men and women sleep promiscuously, are 
met with among the western Keiu-fse on the boundary of their country with 
the Khamti (sec p. 40). 

- Terrien de LacoujK'iie, The Languages of China before the Chinese^ 
p. 92, London, 1SS7; Fr. Gamier, loc. c//.; 11 . Ilallet, Proe. Geogr. Soe., 
\\ I, London, 1SS6 (with map). 
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stretch in isolated groups far beyond the political limits of the 
“eighteen provinces.” Manchuria, Southern Mongolia, Dzun- 
garia, a portion of Eastern Turkestan and Thibet have been 
invaded by Chinese colonists ; and outside of the Empire it is 
estimated there are not less than three millions of “Celestials” 
who have emigrated to Indo-China, Malaysia, the two Americas, 
and even to the islands of the Pacific Ocean and Africa. 

The Chinese people have sprung from manifold intermixtures, 
and indeed there are several types to discover in this nation, 
the anthropological study of which is scarcely more than out- 
lined ; as it is, however, according to historical data we may 
presume that five or six various elements enter into its com- 
position. 

We know from the books of Shii-King that the primitive 
country of the Chinese was the north of the present province 
of Kan-su. Thence the agricultural colonists moved (about 
the year 2200 RC., according to a doubtful chronology) into 
the fertile valley of the Houng-ho and its tributary the Wei or 
Hwei. Little by little, the Chinese colonists spread along 
other valleys, but it took them centuries to conquer the 
aboriginal tribes (the Djoofjg^ the Man, the Pa, the Afiao ise), 
Again in the seventh century rc. (when exact chronology 
commences) the territory occupied by the Chinese scarcely 
extended beyond the valley of the lower Yang-tsi on the 
south and that of the Pei-ho on the north, and comprised 
within these limits several aboriginal tribes like the I/oai, of the 
valley of the same name, or the Lai of the Shantung peninsula, 
who maintained their independence. However that may be, 
the Chinese succeeded, little by little, in driving back the first 
occupiers of the soil into the mountains of the west and south, 
where they are still found under the names of Maii-tse, Miao- 
tscy AfanSy Thos, etc.^ 

While this work of driving back was carried on in the south, 
the Turkish tribes, the Tunguses, the Mongols, the Manchus, 

' See the summary of the data in this respect in Richthofen, China, vol. 
i., Berlin, 1875, and in Reclus, Ceo^^r. Univ., vol. vi., Paris, 1882. 
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invaded in turn the north of the country. J lienee resulted a 
marked difference l)(‘tween the northern and the southern 
Chinese^ while the Chinese of the central parts have perhaps 
best preserved th(‘ orii^innl type; ^^9)- Chinese 

(jf the south helon;^^ wiry lari^ojly to the southern Mongolian 
race (p. 293 ); they are short, siih-brachyccphalic, except in 
Kwang si, where mesorephaly predominates, in consequence, 



Fic.. iiS. — F<hicalcd Chinaman of Manchu origin, 
intorprolor to Embassy, Iwcnty-one years old, height 
im. 7y (tv//. A/i(s. AV/. ///sf. 7\ir/s.) 

probably, of intermixtures with the aborigines of Indonesian 
race (11. Girard); while the Chinese of the north are on the 
contrary almost tall of stature; the head is sub-brachycephnlic 
with a tendency towards mesocephaly in the north, towards 
brachycephaly in the soutli (Fig. iiS). The skin is lighter 
among the former than among the latter, the face more 
elongated, etc. One of the peculiarities of the Chinese skull is 
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the retreating forehead, and the contraction at the level of the 
temples.^ 

The multiplicity of dialects is equally great, d'he Chinese 
of the various jirovinces would have long since ceased to under- 
stand one another had they not possessed as a inedimn of 
communication the common signs of tin* \vrilt<.‘n language (p. 
141), which the mandarins read in their own dialects and 



Fir.. 1 19. — Lcao-yvi-chow, ChilK•'^c woman, ])orn al 
Foo-cliow, eiglili-cn years old, licighl ini. 52. [tolL 
Mus. A'al. Ill si. /’ar/s.) 

languages not only in China hut also in Corea, in Japan, and 
Indo China. We distinguish the Afaudariii^ or northeni, dialect 
(with which we connect the Ilakka speech employed in 
Kwang-tung) and that of the south, then the dialects of Fii- 

^ See in the appendices the .-.latislics of stature, cepli. imlex, etc., 
from the works of Cirard, If.igen, Janka, Poyarkof, Ten Kate, Weishach, 
Zaborowski and my own ol>scrvalions. 


25 
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Kian, of Clic-Kiang, etc. Tiic peculiarities of the Chinese 
character — filial love, attachment to the soil, a[)titude for 
agriculture and commerce, peaceful disposition, love of routine, 
respect for letters, ohservance of form, etc.— are sufficiently 
known.i ]Vfo.st of them are tlic corollaries of ancestor-worship, 
of the very rigorous patriarchal regime and the constitution of 
the commune (p. 248), the basis of the whole social fabric 
of th(.‘ (Jhinose Empire, which, let it be said by the way, 
exhibits less organic cohesion than is generally supposed. The 
frevpient co-(.‘xistence of belief in three religions, 1 'aoisin, Con- 
fucianism, and buddhism or I'bism, in one and the same 
individual is one of the remarkable facts of ('hinese sociology. 
Another fact, not les.s* interesting, is the administrative and 
political mechanism inspired theoretically by very wise and moral 
ideas, but leading in practice to peculation and carelessness on 
the part of public officials of which we find it difficult to form 
any idea in Kuro[)e. 

2. 'J'he Corcan^^ who by their civilisation are connected with * 
China, have in all [irobability sprung from the intermixture of 
'l\ingusc, Indoiu'sian, and Ja[)anese cK'inenls. The men are of 
tall stature, “ strong, with suh-hrachycejihalic head (ceph. ind. 
on the liv. suh. 82. g, ai'cordiiig to IClissiecf, Koganei, and 
Bogdanof). d'lic women an? more i)uny, and are not conspi- 
cuous for beauty; they have a yellowish complexion, small 
eyes, promint!nt brow, and very small feet, but not deformed 
like those of the Chinc.se ([). 175). 'fhe Corean values only 
one physical charm in woman, and that is her abundant head 
of hair and eyebrows, “fine as a thread” (Mme. Koike), 
besides, woman is of no account in Corean society; she 

^ Note also the iiifcnor pi)siiion of woman, licr ability to move about 
limiteil l)y (lcf)rmation of tlic fed (p. 175). 

- The e.xad figures for the height of (Koreans arc contrailictory : Dr. 
Koike {Intciiiat. Arch. Rthtioc^r., vol. iv., Leyden, 1S91, Parts I. anil II.) 
gives the cxce^sively higli statuie of im. 79 as the average of seventy-five 
men measured; while Klissieef livic^Ha'' /v/cx Geogr. Soc., St. 
Pdeisbihg, 1S90) found im. 62 tlie average lieight, but according to the 
measure’ lents often men only. 
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is an instrument of pleasure or work; she is kept strictly 
apart from men, rarely leaves the house, and must veil her 
face. 

"J'he Corcai^ language belongs to the Uralo-Altaic family, 
and is closely related to the Soiitliern Tiinguse dialects. Its 
mode of writing, called wcn miin^ differs from the Chinese, and 
appears either to have been invented or derived from the vSanscrit 
by the Buddhist monks (M. (!ourant). 

The Coreans have no state religion. Buddhism, introduced 
towards the close of the fourth century, has not taken root 
among them, and is more and more in danger of extinction. 
Most C'oreans live in a sort of irreligion tem[)ered with some 
animistic practices: sacrifices to the spirits of the forests and 
mountains, etc. 'fhe (.\}rean civilisation was borrowed entire 
from (diina of the fifth or sixth century. 'The associative tend- 
ency, and regard for form and ceremony, are {Perhaps stronger 
in Corea than in C'hina. Idirther, enslavement for debt, crime, 
etc., exists as a regular thing in the country.^ 

3. The Japanese exhibit, like so many oiher peoples, a 
certain diversity in their physicxd tyjie; the variations fliu'tuate 
between two principal forms. 'Phe fine lyfie (Pigs. r6 and 
1 20), which may chiefly be observed in the u[)per classes of 
society, is characterised by a tall, slim figure; a relative doli- 
chocephaly, elongated face, straight eyes in the men, more 
or less oblique and Mongoloid in the women, thin, convex or 
straight nose, etc. The coarse ty^ic, ('onimon to the mass of the 
people, is marked by the following characters : a thick-set 
body, rounded skull, broad face with prominent cheek-bones, 
slightly oblique eyes, flattish nose, wide mouth (Pal/,).- ^fhese 

^ W. Carles, Life in Coiea^ Londt^n, iSSS; (iotlsclic, “ Land. u. Lcutc 
in Korea,” Verh. Ges. Erdk., j). 245, P>cilin, 1886; A. Cavundidi and 
Goold- Adams, Korea^ l.ond«)n, 1804; Pogio, Karen, trans. from the 
Russian, Vienna and Leij'/ig, i8()5; 1 .,. Clia^taing, “ Lcs Coreens,” 

Kev. Scientif., p. 494, 189'), seeoad Inilf-year; Maurice Courant, Biblio»v. 
Coreeune, In'rodiic. , vol. i., Pans, 189^; nn<l Tiansact. As. Soc. Japan, 
vol. xxiii., p. 5. 

“ Sec A))iiendices L and III. Air the measuiemc-nls given from Miss 
Ayrton, Palz, Koganei, etc. 
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Flc.. 120.— Youni; T.M'''"^'ie women taking tea; type. [Phot, 
h'nt hy Colli-^non.) 
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two types may have been the result of crossings between 
Mongol sub-races (northern and southern) and Indonesian 
or even Polynesian elements. The influence of the Ainu 
blood is shown*only in Northern Nipi)on.^ 

In a general way the Japanese are of short stature (im. 59 
for men, im. 47 for women), rather robust and well propor- 
tioned. The colour of the skin varies from pale yellow, almost 
white, to brownish yellow. The Japanese have no colour 
in their cheeks, even when their skin is almost white; at birth 
there is an accumulation of pigments on the median line of 
the belly and pigmental s[)ots (see p. 51). 'I'he [)iloiis system 
is scantily developed, e\ee[)t in eases where an admixture of 
Ainu blood may be suspected. 'The head is mesaticephalie as 
a rule (ceph. ind. on the liv, sub. 7<S 2), with a tendency to 
brachycephaly in the gross type, to dolichocephaly in the 
fine type. The skull, which is capac'ious, exhibits two pecu- 
liarities: the os japon’uiim (p. 6S) and the partic'ular confor- 
mation of the upper jaw, which is very low and broad, without 
the canine fossa. With regard to Japanese writing, see 
p. 141. 

ddie most striking traits of the Ja[)aiu‘se character are polite- 
ness and aptness in coiu'ealing the emotions; it must not be 
inferred from this that their nature* is bad; on the contrary, 
they arc honest, hard-working, cheerful, kind, and courageous 
(Mohnike, Mechnikof).- ]'hiro[)ean civilisation and the re- 

^ It might be supjtnscil that tbc rcjiresenlatixe-. <>f llu; first lyjie were 
the de.’sceni.lanls of tiibes who liad come by \\:\y of (/orea and the T.'iU- 
shima and Iki-sliima islands in llic soiilh-we.st of Nijipon at some peiiod 
unknown, but at any rate veiy remote.’ As to the coarse type, its repre- 
bentalives are pcrha[)S descended fiom Tne waiiiors wlio invaded about the 
seventh century 11. c. (according to a doubtful chronology) the west coa.st 
of the island of Kiu-siu and then Nipj>on. These invaders, intermising 
with the aborigines of unknown stock, founded the kingdom of Yaniato, 
and drove back the Ainus towanls llie norlli (.see p. 372). 

- The ancient practice of suicide in case of injury [flaraJdri)^ now 
abolished, also denoted great courage; sometimes it was a disgui^ed form 
of vendetta, for the relatives of the buicide were bound in honour to 
exterminate the offender. 
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forms introduced into Ja[)an since 1868 have appreciably 
modified the manners and customs, but the essential traits of 
the national character remain unaltered, as they were previously 
unmodified by the introduction of tlie Chinese civilisation. 
The ancient chivalrous spirit of the aristocracy, holding trade 



Fic. 121.— Tom; Klnq: artisan ofSon-lai, twenty-three 
years olil. {I'ho!. Pr, Bonaparte.) 


in contein[)t, still survives at the present day, and partly 
explains the ardour with which persons of this class have flung 
themselves into political life, since Japan obtained a parlia- 
mentary administration (1889). The Japanese have two 
religions, or the national worship of the Kami (native 
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divinities), and Buddhism ; but they are fundamentally very 
sceptical on the subject of religion.^ 

The islanders of the Liu-Kin or Loo-choo archipelago re- 
semble the Japanese (Chamberlain), but they have a thicker 
beard and a darker complexion (Biilz); they are of short stature 
(in). 58, according to Dr. Furukawa), and Wirth has even 
noted among them a tribe of pigmies im. 30 in height in the 
island of Okinava. 

As to the natives of Formosa^ the Chinese, who have colonised 
half of the island, divide them into Pepo-hoan (“ mellowed ” or 
tamed savages) and Sch-kuan or Che-hoan (raw or uncivilised 
savages). The former are met with almost everywhere, but 
chielly in the north and west of the island, the latter have 
been driven back into the mountains of the interior and to 
the south coast, d'he Che-hoan are split up into several 
tribes {Ataja/^ Vonum in the north, Pai-ivan^ Sari sen, lUiian in 
the south, Amia on the cast coast, etc.), and remind us of 
the Indonesians by their type as well as by several customs 
(skull-hunting, tattooing, ear-ornaments, house in common or 
“ Palankan”). Some of these “savages” are accpiainted with 
agriculture, others live by the product of the chase. The 
languages of all these P^ormosans belong to the Malay family, 
especially approximating to the Tagal.- 

IV. ]\)PULA'i'fONS OF Inoo-China. — We must distinguish ill 
the transgangetic peninsula the probable Aborigines and the 
peoples sprung from the interminglings of these aborigines 
with the invaders coming from the adjoining countries, and 
whose migrations are at least partly known to history. These 

^ Mohnike, Die Japajie}\ Miinstcr, 1872; Ikil/, loc^ cit.\ J. J. Rein, 
Ja/'aii, Leipzig, 1881 -86, 2 vols. ; Mechnikof, F empire Japonais, Paris- 
Geneva, 1882; Ik Chamberlain, Things Japanese, Yokohama, 1S91 ; 
“Tokyo Jinruigakii,” ctr. {/onrn. Anthr. Soc. Tokio^ in Japanese), 
1S88-98. 

“ Dodd,. Jour. Sir. Dr. As. Soc.^ N<i. 15, p. 69, Singapore, 1885; 
I. Ino, “ Distrib. geog. Liibu. Formose,” Tohj'o Jinruigaku, p. 301, 1898 
(analysed in V Anlhropologie, 1899); Imbault-IIuart, Vile de Formose, 
Paris, 1S93 5 Wirth, “ Kingeborn. Stamme auf Formosa u. Liu-Kiu,'* 
Fetenn. Mitt.., P- 33 > 1898. 
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mixed populali(jns nnr the Anuaiiiese^ the ThaiSy the Khmers 
or Canihodians^ tlic J}Urmvst\ and the Malays, 

(i) The Ahorf'^iaes.- 'The numerous populations scattered 
almost all over ]ndo-( !hina linving a right to this name may 
be mustered int<j eight gr(m))s, of Nvhich I proceed to give 
a short account. 

a. The A/ais. W'e designate by this name the numerous 
so-called “ savnge trilx's dispersial over the table-lands and 
inounlains between the Mekong and the Annamese coast, 
from the frontiers of \’un nan to ( 'ochin-China (district of' 
I’ari.i). In sj)it(‘ of tlu‘ various names given to the Mois by 
the adjoining nations (tlu'y are called J/o/s in Annum, Pen- 
in ('aml)odia, A 7 /^n' in Laos, etc.), and of the nuilti- 
tud(! of tribes into which they are divided (the Afo^ the Sas^ 
tin.' llie Jhdovens^ the Lovi\ the BaJiuars^ the Kde^ the 

JaUI\ the 'Jhioma^ the 'J'rao^ etc.), the Mois exhibit a remark- 
able uniformity in physical type and maniuas (Nei's). They 
are as a rule short ( i m. 57), and dolichocephalic (ceph. ind. on 
the liv. sub. 77); tlu'ir skin is tan like white in colour, reddish; 
their hair is more or less wavy, tla-y have straight eyes, etc. 
In short, they differ as much from the Annamese as the Thai, 
and in all [)robabilily belong for the most part to the Indo- 
nesian race, lliinters or |)rimitive husbandmen (the crop is 
gathered by i)iclsing with the hand llu: rice from the stalk; the 
cooking of the ri('e is effected in bamboos, which roast on the 
lire, et(\), they go almost naked and use only primitive arms, 
si)eais, poisoned arrows, etc. 'They are of fairly peaceful 
habits.' 

h. The AVz/.s. 'This name distinguishes two ethnic groups 
of Indo (liina : one in the south east of Siam and the north- 
wi'st of Caimbodia, the other in the couiUry of Kieng-Tung or 
.Xieng-'Tong (Slum Slates, under I'.riiish [)rot('ction). The former 
a[>[)ear to be aborigines like the .Mois; the latter are simply a 

^ Piniri^bouio, /«> SAur. /It-ilihus, I’.uis, 1873;' Neis, Excurs, et 
S.iigon. X«)>. () ^iSSot, 10 (18SH, aial A////. Soc. Giogr., p. 372, 
I'.vus, 1S81; I lann.in-l, a>t-. t.V., 'I'oiiy da Mo)idi'^ 1879 ami 1880; 
rin.ibtl, Hall. Soc. \\ 417, Paris, 1SS4. 
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branch of the Lo-Io ox JA^ss<^ (see p. ^^Si). 'I'hc Kuis of Cam- 
bodia arc in stature under the average (im. 63), sub-brachy- 
cephalic (ceph. ind. on the liv. sub. 82), and have a darker 
skin than the* Laotians (Harmand). Nearly all of them can 



Flee 122. Kliainti ol J.owcr llunna, A-^^ain fionticr, 
(CW/. ///</. London.) 


speak Cambodian and are forgetting their mother-tongue ; they 
have the reputation of being skilful smiths.^ 

c. 'The Mans or Idlaf/i.; are the remnants of a population 
which formerly occupied the whole of lower Jjurma, and have 
been driven back into the unhealthy region of the deltas of 

^ Aymonicr, “Voyage dans le Laos,*’ Ann. Afiis. Guimet. (Bibl, 
d'Elude, vol. v.), vol. i., p. 38, Paris, 1895; Ilarmand, loc. ciL 
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the Trtawaddy, Sittong, and SalwcMi rivers ; their territory has 
mostly been taken by a population sprung from the inter- 
mingling of the Mens with the Ikirmese. 

The three groups of tribes which we have just enumerated 
speak monosyllabic dialects correlated as regards their vocabu- 
laries, at least so far as the words indicating numbers, the parts 
of the body, trades, etc., arc concerned. These dialects further 
present analogies with the Khmer (p. 3‘j8) and Khasia 

languages (p. 380) J 

({. 'The 'iziam or Cfiiam, on the other hand, arc closely allied 
to the Malaysian linguistic family. 'I’heir language, fixed by 
writing of Indian origin, reminds us of the dialects of the 
Philippines. About 130,000 in number, tlu'y inhabit the pro- 
vince of Dinh-'l'iian and several other ])oints of Southern 
Annam, as well as (Jochin-China (province of Haria, etc.) and 
(Jambodia. 'I'hey represent all that remains of a once powerful 
[)eo[)k‘, the founders of the empire of Champa^ which extended 
over the whole of Annam, as it now is, and the southern part 
of 'Tong King. A section ofthe'IViam are Mussulmans, but the 
maj(H'ity are animist. d'he j)hysi('al type is handsome; nose 
almost a(|iiiline, eyes without the Mongoloid fold, wavy or 
fri/./y hair, daik skin. Contrary to what exists among other 
peoples of Indo-China, among the 'P/iams it is the woman who 
asks the hand in marriage.- 

e. 'Pile KiV'cus^ who inhabit the upper valley of the Me Ping 
and the mountainous districts of Arakan, Pegu, and 'Penasserim, 
the ('ounlry between the vSitlong and the Salwen {t'cd Karens)^ 
probably came into Burma at a later date than the Mons; 
they maintain that they c'ame thither from Yunnan about the 
fifth century of the present era. In stature they are under the 
average (im. according to Mason), and they exhibit traits 

^ 10. Kuhn, ///f, rhi^.-hLst. Kl, liayer. Akad. UVss.y p. 

2 Sf), Municli, 1 SS 9 . 

- Aymonicr, r/ AVkv;;/., Sr.igon, Nos. S and io(l88l), 24 (1885), 

cliap. viii., No. 32 (1S90), and /u r-. if Ju'hnoyr., 18S5, p. 15.S; IJergaigne, 
/ou/n. Ai/ij/., Sth bciios, vol. -\i., 1S8S; Maurcl, JAv//. Soc. Anthr.^ 1S93, 
vol. iv., p. 486. 
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intermediate between those of the Malays and the Thai (see 
below). Numbering about a million, they are speedily becom- 
ing civilised while striving at the same time to preserve their 
indepcndencu^ 

The Khyais or Chin of the mountains of Arakan and the 
Tnng-tu of 'I'enasserim are Karens crossed with Burmese and 
Shans (p. 401). d'he Lemets^ the Does, and the Khmiis of Fr. 
(iarnier {Kdjnii yuii Kanict oi MacI.eod) who inhabit the east 
of Luang-Prabnng (French Laos), and [)erhaps the Lavas cr 
Does of H. Ilallet, mountaineers of W'est Siam, are related to 
the Karens or Khyens. 

/. 'Fhe Nayas of Manipur and the mountains extending to 
the north (Patkoi, Barai) of this country are Indonesians more 
or less pure both in physical ty[)e (frontispiece and I'ig. 17) 
and manners and customs. They may be sub-divided into 
An^ami, Kanpui, etc., wearing the petticoat or a[)ron, of the 
west ; into IJioia, IIo, etc., wearing the plaid, of the centre ; and 
into or naked, of the cast, \ririous ethnic peculiarities, 

skull-hunting and nuilticoloiired hair or feather ornainent.s, long 
shields (Frontispiece), breast [)late.s, method of weaving, and 
houses in common {Moronyp, (‘onnect them with the Dyaks 
and other Indonesians, dattooing prevails only among the 
tribes with a monarchi('al organisatioii (Kkanm). d'he Lushai, 
who live at the south of .Manipur, are Nagas mi.xed with Kyens 
and Burmese of Arakan. 'Phey may be sub-divided into several 
tribes : the Kuki, subject to the Ihiglish, very short (medium 
height im. 57); the Liishai pro[)erly so called, partly in sub- 
jection (41,600 in As.sam), .somewliat slender (im. 63), with 
brown .skin, flat nose, prominent cheek-bone.s, husbandmen ; 
the Saks, Kamis, and Shendons or Shows. ^Vest of the 

^ Mrs. Mason, Civil'niii'^ Mciin.'am Men, etc., London, 1SO2, and 
Ollier wojks of tliis aialioi. Smcalon, 'I he 1 .^‘val Kaien, cl(\, J.ondon, 
18S6. 

“ There exists among them a strange custom : the men experience great 
pleasure in putting into their moutlH and then .spitting cnit the juice from 
the narghiles smoked hy the wive.s. Tlie cdler of tohano Juice i.s one of 
the first duties of hospitality. 
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lAishai dwell the Tippeni dind the Mroivs^ tribes of short stature 
(im. 59), still more pronouncedly intermingled with the 
IJurmcsc.^ 

.V- The Sduw^s are also regarded as Indonesians; numbering 
but a thousand in all, they live in their canoes in the Mcrgiii 
archipelago, wandering from island to island like veritable 
gypsies of the sea, after the manner of the Orang-Sletar q{ the 



Fk’.. 1:! V — Flack Sakai of (Uinon^-Iiias (I’erak, Malay 
Pcnin'ula). {Phot. La/’io/ftc.) 

Straits of Singa[)ore, now (juite disappeared. In the same 
category we may also place the natives of the Nicobar islands, 

• [. Fuller, “Ani;.iini NaiMs,” /<7//r. As. Soc. vol. xliv., p. 216, 

Calcutta, 1S75; W.uxliliinpc, “Notes . . . Na^a Hills,” /our. Authro. 
Inst.y vols. i\. (tSSjl anil \i\. (iSoo); Rciil, Chin-f,!tshai Lamf^ Calcutta, 
1S93; Teal, “ Nai';a,’' /c/r/'. Anthr. //ist.^ vol. iii., 1S74, p. 476; Nature.^ 
201 h Afay 1S07; four. ./v. .Sv. Peu^af vol. l\v., part 3, p. 17, Calcutta, 
iS<)7; anil “ I'.in Austlui^, etc.,” /.eit. f. Ethu., 189S, p. 281 (trans. by 
Klcinm, with notes ami lnblii\i;.l ; Mi^s GoiUlcn, “ Naga, etc.,” four. 
Authr. Ins!.^ vols. xxvi. and xxvii. (1S96-97). 
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though among the latter we must distinguish (i) tlic Nicoharese 
of the small islands and the coasts of (iroat Nicobar who 
have intermixed with the Malays, and (2) the SJiom-Pcn of 
the interior gf the latter island, savages of a soinewliat pure 
Indonesian type.^ 

h. We must also include in tliis long list of the aboriginal 
peoples oflndo-China the jVci-rifocs^- belonging to a distinct 
race, chiefly characterised by short stature, black skin, and 
frizzy or woolly hair (see p. 2S<S). As genuine representatives 
of this race, only three tribes arc known : the Ac/a^ who inhabit 
the Philippine islands (p. 4*^3); the AV/Xvr/of tlu' interior of the 
Malay peninsula; and the Minkopis of the Andaman islands. 

The Minkopis or Atniamauese (log. 1 24), of va ry short stature 
(im. 49), sub braehycephalic (cepli. ind 82.6 average on the 
skull and on the liv. sub.), are in tlie lowest scale of civilisation. 
They live in “chongs”- -small roofs on four stakes (j). iho), go 
naked, and procure the strict necessaries of life by hunting, 
making use of a peculiar kind of bow (p. 263). In number 
they scarcely exceed five thousand (K. Reclus). 

/. 'I'he pure Sakai] Semaai^s or Aftiiik (as for example those 
of Ciunong-Inas, Fig. 123) are the .same luight as tlie Min- 
kopis (im. 49), but their head is less round and their lace more 
angular than those of the latter; they live likewise by hunting 
and by the gathering of honey, camphor, india-rublxjr, and other 
products of tropical forests, which tlu^y exchange with the 
Malays for totds, arms, etc. Several [)oj)iilatlons of the Malay 
peninsula, particularly the the JakfuiiiK of Jokol, 

Sakai-Malay half-breeds, as is shown by the light (olour of 
their .skin, their .stature, higher than that of tin.' Sakai, but still 
very short (im. 54), their fri/zy hair, etc. 

* J. Anderson, Sek/fr^^s, I.oiid.. 1S90; L.aplrfinc, A’////. Sor. Anlhr.^ 
1894, p. 221, and “A la rLX-h. di*.'. A/? 'ioitydii Monii , 2n<l 

half-year, and 189O, ist half-year; Joitni. Aulhr. An/., vol. \iv., 

1886, p. 428; Roop^torif, Zcifsilir. f. ElhnoK^ 1882, p. 51. 

'■* Man, “Ahorig, Andani. Isl.,’* Jour. Au///r. /;/7 , \ul, \i., 1S82; Dj? 
Qualrcfagcs, /,<’>' /yi^-zu/n, I’.iris, 1887; I.aj>iripi(.‘, Ar. and “ J.:i 

race Negrito,” Auu. de Geo^r.^ \.». 22, I’ari-^, 1S96. 
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2. Let us pass on to the mixed populations of Indo-China, 
springing from the probable cross-breeds of the autochthones 
and the invaders. 

The Cambodians or Khmers have the fust plac^p by seniority. 
At the present day they inhabit (Cambodia, the adjoining parts 
of Siam, and the south of Cochin-China, but they formerly ex- 
tended much farther. Two centuries ago, before the arrival 
of the Annamese, they occu[)ied the whole of Cochin-China, 



Flu. 12^.- No^iito chief of Miihllc Anchininn, lielL;ht im. 49; 
ee|ih.ilic iiid. S3 .j, (/V/e/. Lapicqitc.) 

while to day tiu y are found in any ('Ofisiderable number only 
in the unhealthy and inar.shy regions of the Rach-gia, Soktrang, 
and 'rra-Vinh di.slriets, where their numb.er equals or exceeds 
that of the Annamese. It may be conjectured that the 
Khmers have sprung from the intermi.xing of the Malays and 
Kuis, with an infusion of Hindu blood at least in the 
liigher classes of society. The ('ambodians are taller (im. 65) 
than the Annamese and the Thai, but almost as brachy- 
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ceplialic (ccpli. ind. on the liv. sub. 83.6); their eyes arc rarely 
oblique, their hair is often wavy, etc. This population has 
preserved much of its primitive savagery in spite of the influence 
of several successive civilisations, of which remain the splendid 
monuments of Angkor- Vat, Angkor-Tom, etc.^ 

The population which chronologically succeeds the Cam- 
bodians is that of the Annamese (Fig. 121), the inhabitants of the 
delta in Tong King, of the coast in Annam, and most of ('ochin- 
China. Some Annamese colonies are also found in Cambodia, 
in Laos, and among the Mois. 'J'he Annamese people, fifteen 
to seventeen millions strong at the present time, is the outcome 
of numerous intenninglings. Of western origin, according to 
its traditions, that is to say akin to the I'hai ]icoples, it came 
at an early period into the country which it now occupies. It 
found already installed there the Mois, the KIiiikts, and the 
Afalays, which it succeeded in assimilating or pushing back into 
the mountains and the unhealthy regions ; but it has had to 
support in its turn the continual immigrations of the (Chinese 
who brought their civilisation to it. In spite of these complex 
intenninglings the Annamese type is very uniform (Harmand). 
The men are short in stature (im. 58), with slender limbs, 
brachycephalic head (ceph. ind. 82.8), of angular visage with 
prominent cheek-bones, and Mongoloid eyes. 

The Annamese of I'ong King are a little taller (im. 59) and 
darker than those of Cochin-China and Annam (height im. 57); 
they have also a broader and flatter nose, the result perhaps of 
intermixture with the 'Fhos mountaineers (i). 401) who live near 
them.- The social life of the Annamese is modelled on tliat 
of the Chinese; the village community and the patriarchal 
family form the base of it, in the same way as ancestor-worship 
is the religious foundation. Annamese Ihiddhism is only a 
colourless copy of (diinesc Foism and has no great hold of the 

* Moura, Royaunic dc Camhodiie^ I’.iiis, 1S83, 2 vols. ; Aynioiiier, 
r/// Saigon- I’arU, 1876 ; L. Fourncreau and Forcher, 
Les Ruins d' etc., Pari^, 1890; Morel, Mnn. Soc. Ani/ir., vol. iv., 
I’aris, 1893. 

- J^eniker and Laloy, “ Races exot.,” /.\dii//iroJ>olopd, 1890, p. 523. 
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people. Very dorile, tlie Annamese arc intelligent, cheerful, 
and well gifted, without being exempt from certain defects 
of rharacter, common to all Asiatics of the far East, such as 
dissimulation, hypocrisy, and perfidy. 

'I'hc liuniu'sr or Mramma made a descent on IndoTJhina 
perlKi[)s at the same lime as the Annamese, from their original 
country, which is su[)[)osed to he the mountains of the south- 
east of Thibet. 'To day tlu y occupy Upper Burma, Pegu, and 
Arakan, In the last mentioned coimtry they bear the name of 
Arakaui'se^ and differ a little from the true Burmese of 
Upper Burma, who are the* [uirest r<.‘i)resentatives of the Burmese 
people, lake the Annamese, they have attained a certain 
degree of civilisation, mainly due to the inlluencc of India. 
We find existing among them monogamy, the order of castes, 
and Buddhism of the south but slightly altered. I'he Mag are 
mesocephalic (ce[)h. ind. 81.8) and of short stature (im. 61).^ 

7 //'? Thai, -'The numerous peoples speaking different 'Phai 
dialects were the last arrivals in Indo (!hina. 'Pheir migrations 
may b(i followed fi'om the fii-st century u.c., when the Pay 
tribes (ame from Si'chuen into Western Vunnan to found 
there the kingdom of laih-'Pchao. Another kingdom, that of 
Muang-ling, was founded more to the south-west in Upper 
Burma, etc. 'Phe recent researr'hes of Terrien de T.acouperie, 
('oh jiihoun, Babei', Ilosii*, I.ab.irth, Billet, H. Ilollet, Bourne, 
Deblennc, and of so many others besides, enable us to show the 
relations which (wisled between these various 'Phai peoples and 
to assign tlu; limits with sufficient exactitude to their habitat, 
which extends from Kwei chow to Cambodia, between the 14th 
and the 26th degrees of N. latitude.^ 

^ Kisloy, loc. cii. 

“ Tenivn ilc L;uou)K'iio, loc. cit.\ (.'uU|ulu)un, loc, cil., Appendix and 
Prefiiri' by 1’. dc Lai'oiijKi ii- ; Rourne, rarliam, /’?/., C., 5371, London, 
iSSS; C. Rabor, . < vV. : llosio, y/oo’ Vciirs' Jour, in ircs/cm China ^ 
London, lS()0; *' 1a-s /w/V. Sor. (it'ox'r. his!, e! descr.^ 

raiK, iSSb, ]). 127; II. llolli-t, iit.\ Aymonicr, loc. cit.^ ch. vii ; 
Billot, “ Deux ans dans Ic Haul Tonkin," />////. Scicnl, de ui France 
et de la lklx'i<li(e^ V(d. wviii., Raiis, jSqd ()S ; Doblonno, Mission 
Jyonnoise en Clane^ p. 34, L)«>n'., iSoS. 
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Four principal Thai peoples may be distinguished in this 
territory : the Thos-Muong in the north-east (Tong King and 
China), the Sha 7 is in the north-west (Upper Burma), the 
Laotians in tlje south-east (French Laos), and the Siamese in 
the south-west (Siam). 

We put together, under the name of TJios-Muongy all the 
natives of Upper Tong King and the Tong King hinterland 
(except the mountain summits occupied by the Mans, allied 
probably to the To lo), as well as the primitive inhabitants of 
Kwang-si, Southern Kwei chow, and Eastern Vunnan, now 
driven back to the mountains. The Thus inhabiting Tong 
King to the east of the Red River (basin of the ( Claire River), 
are sub-brachycephalic (ceph. ind. 82.5), of lofty stature 
(im. 67),^ having elongated face, straight non-Mongoloid eyes, 
and brownish complexion. 'They partly re('all the Indo- 
nesians, and partly the still mysterious race to which the 
Lo-lo belong (p. 381). 'J'hey are husbandmen, living in 
houses on piles, and wearing a very [)i('tures(pie ('ostume 
different from that of their ancient masters the Annamese. 
The Muongs of 'i'ong King to the west of the Red River 
(basin of the Black River), the J^iuiin and the J'U'Tliai of 
Annamese Laos resemble them both in type and in language, 
which is a Thai dialect very much altered by Chinese and 
Annamese. 'Ehe Tu-jen, the Pe miao, the J\i i, forming 
two-thirds of the population of Kwang-si, and found in the 
south of Kwei-chow and the north-west of Kwangtung, as well 
as the Pc-jen or Minkia of Yunnan, are 'J'hos slightly crossed 
with Chinese blood in the same way as the Aongs of Tong 
King, the neighbours of the Thos. Most of these f)eoi)les 
have a special kind of writing, recalling that of the jMotians. 
The latter, as well as the S/ians, differ somenhat from the 'I'hos 
in regard to type, in which we may discern interminglings with 
the Indonesians, Malays, Mois, and Burmese. Among the 
Shans we must distinguish the Khamti (f ig. 122), a very pure 
race, and the Sing-po with the Kackyen or Katchin, somewhat 

1 From Dr. Girard, quoted by Billet, loc. cii., p. 69. 


26 
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intermixed with the iiurmese, both of them races of moun- 
taineers of the northern parts of Upt)er Ikirma, between the 
lai Kiang (upj)er Salwen) and the Lohit-IJrahmaputra. The 
iij)per valley of the latter river is inhabited by tl^ Assamese or 
A/io/n^^ cross-breeds betwi'en the Slums afid Hindus, speaking 
a particular dialect f)f the Hindi language. The Laotians 
sub-brachycephalic and of short stature (im. 59); those 

of tlie north tattoo their bodies like the Shans. 'J'hey are 
husbandmem, shepheiais, and huntersd 

Jt is perhaj)s among the Siamese that the primitive Thai 
typ(? has been most changed by iistermixture with the Khrners, 
Kuis, Hindus, and Malays. In stature above the average 
(fin. hi), very biachycejihalic (ceph. ind. 85.5) with olive com- 
j)le.\i<)n, they have prominent cheek-bones, lozenge-shaped 
face, and short flattish nose. 'Fhey are fervent votaries of 
southi rn Jhiddhism, and are the most civilised of the Thai, 
'I'hey hava; siu'ceeded in presta ving their relative independence 
and forming a state in whicli several reforms of European 
character have been atUanpted in recent times. 

V. 'I'liK I’oi’i'i.A'i'ioN OF India rt'presents about a third of the 
inhabitants of Asia (jSy, 2 '3,43 1 inhabitants according to the 
census of 1891). It is sub-divided into a hundred tribes or 
distiiK't peoples, but this multiplicity of ethnic groups is rather 
ap[)ari'nt than real, and they may easily be incorporated into 
a small nuinlier of somatic races or linguistic families; these 
groups fre(|uently re[)resent castes alone. 

Caste is indeed an institution peculiar to India. Of ancient 
oiigin, this institution has developed very considerably, assum- 
ing the most varied lonns. Sjiringing from a Hindu or 
Ihahman soiin'c, it [lenetrated little by little the other ethnic 
and religious groups of tlu' peninsula, and one might say tha| 
it is the basis of the soi'ial cu’ganisation for four fifths of the 
population of India, dc'^pite of the fact that its power is 
declining at the present day beneath the strong hand of British 
rule. About rooo castes may be enumerated at the present 


^ IlariuaiKl, loc, cit.\ Ayuioiiicr, loc. cif, (Voyage au Laos). 
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day, but year by year new ones arc being called into existence 
as a certain number disappear.^ 

The names of these castes are derived either from hereditary 
occupations ^tanners, husbandmen, etc.); from a geographical 
source (Patliani, etc.), or a genealogical one -from a supposed 
common ancestor j or, especially among the Dravidians, from 



Fin. 125. — Guikha of the Kus or Khas Irihe, Nepal; mixed 
Indo-Tiihctan ty|)c. {Coll, lui, London,) 

objects or animals singled out as totems ([). 2J7). 'i'he essen- 
tial characteristics of all ca-tes, persisting amid every change 

' Tlie .so- railed primitive divi-.ion into four cu'^tes: Ihahmans (j)riests), 
Kbhaliiya (soldiers), Vais) as (hubhandmen and meirhaiUs), and Siidra 
(common people, outcasts, subject peoples ?), mentioned in the later texts 
of the Vedas, is rather an indication of the division into three principal 
clas.scs of the ruling race as opposed, in a lioinogcneous whole, to the 
conquered aboriginal race (fourth caste). 
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of form, are endogamy within themselves and the regulation 
forbidding them to cotne into contact one with another and 
partake of food together (Senart). hauloganiy within the limits 
of the caste implies, as a corollay, exogamy among the 
sections of the caste. 'I'he typical form of these sections is the 
“gotra,” an ci)onymoiis group reputed to be descended from a 
common ancestor, usually from a rishi^ a priest or legendary 
saint. 

Outside of this endogamic rule marriage is forbidden in all 
castes between relatives to the sixth degree on the paternal 
side and to the fourth degree on the maternal side. Caste has 
■no religious character; men of different creeds may belong to 
it. It is ruled by a chief and a council (panchayet), and has 
not limits as rigid as is commonly supj)Osed; the way is smoothed 
by com[)romises and liberal interpretations of rules for rich and 
clever [People to pass from a lower to a higlicr caste. 

In this way or some other a man may rise from one caste 
to another: in Mir/apur many (Ihonds and Korvars have 
become R:ij[)iits, etc. (('rooke). iCm[)loyment is by no means 
the criterion of caste, as is very often supposed. “Those who 
have seen lliahmans,” says .Seaiart, “girdled with the sacred 
cord, offer water to travellers in the railway stations of 
India, who have seen them drilling among the sepoys of the 
Anglo-Indian army, are prepared for surprises of this kind.”^ 
And in conclusion the castes do not always agree with ethnic 
and somatic divisions.- 

Side by side with caste another eharactcristic institution of 

^ Senail, ho-. Ca^to-. ilaiis Miis. de Vulgar^ 

Palis, i8»)6 (slims iij) llio .|no.sti<>ii). I'o ilic l)ii)liojrrapluc references to 
castes \vIh(']i are Ituiml in this o\('clleiit book must ho adiled the “ Intro- 
duction ” to the ^^^)lk of \V. (huoko, already quoted; it appeared' 
suhsequenlly. 

" The inL;enious deduetiniis i»r l\i'^le\ (/at. e//., litluiogr. Glossary^ vol. i., 
Piefaee, [>. ^vti h^deutla, 1S02), \\hieh may he summed up in the aphorism, 
“ riie nasal index i.icreases in a diieet ratio to the social inferiority of the 
caste,’’ li.ive b 'on eiitieiscil hy Crooke (/ac. tvV., p. 1 19), who how'ever is 
loo ahsolute in his statement<, and does not take any account of the 
seriation of a’ lliropomeliic mea.'surements. 
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Fig. 126. — Group of Paniyan men and children of Malabar. {^Phot. Thurston.) 
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the Cisgangctic Aryan or Aryanised peoples must be noted ; 
it is the village {i^rama) with common proprietorship of the 



I'u;. IJ7. - Nouni; Inil.i 

soil and lamily conmiiniitios, on which I cannot dilate for 
want of spacf (s« c p. 2 i-j). 

India was tlu‘ t radlo ol two groat religions which have 
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become international, Brahmanism and Buddhism. This fact 
deserves to be borne in mind on account of the impress left on 
these two religions by the national Hindu character. The 
foundation of both is formed of those characteristically 
Hindu beliefs, — the ideas of metempsychosis, final deliverance, 
and the doctrine of the moral world, which form a contrast with 
the Semitic religions. Ihahmanism is professed by about 
three-fourths (72 per cent.) of the inhabitants of Tndin, while 



Fig. 128. — Santal of the I5hai;alj)ur lulls. 

{Coll. India Must'ui/ij London ) 

Buddhism and its derivative Jainism only number, apart from 
the island of Ceylon, three per cent, of the total popula- 
tion of the peninsula. The most widespread religion after 
Brahmanism is Islamism (20 per cent, of the whole population 
of India). 

P'rom the somatological point of view it may be affirmed to- 
day, after the excellent works of Risley, Crooke, Thurston, 
Sarasin, Schmidt, Jagor, Mantegazza, etc., that the variety of 
types found in the country is due to the crossing of two 
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indigenous races, Indo-Afghan and Mclano-Indian or Dravidian, 
witli the admixture here and there of foreign elements : Turkish 
and Mongol in the north, Indonesian in the east, Arab and 
Assyroid in the w(.;st, and perhaps the Negritoid iglement in the 
centre. 'I'he Indo Afghan race, of high stature, with light 
brown or tanned coin[)lexion, long face, wavy or straight hair, 
promiiuait and thin nose*, dolichoceplialic head, predominates 
in the north-west of India; the Melano-Tndian or Dravidian 
race,*, also dolicho('e[)halic but of short stature, with dark brown 
or black ('omplexion, wavy or frizzy hair, is chiefly found in the 
south. In it (wo sub-iaecs may be distinguished: platyrhmkm 
one, with broad flat nose, rounded face, found in the moun- 
tainous regions of \\Vstern Ilengal, Oudh and Orissa, also at 
si'veral points of Rajputana and (lujarat, then in Southern 
India, and in the central provinces to the south of the rivers 
Narbatla ar.d Mahanadi. d'hc other sub race, kptorhinian^ 
willi narr(nv ])roininent nose, and elongated face may be noted 
in some particular groups, especially among the Nairs, the 
'rdugus, and the 'lamilsd 

1. McUuio-lUiiians or nraviiiians.- ’\'\\\?> group, at once 
somatological and linguistic, includes two sub-divisions, based 
on (lifTerences of language: the division of Kolarians, and that 
of Diavidians properly so called. 

a. A(f/tir/(i//s ,'' — 'The nuinercjus tribes speaking the languages 
of the Kol family and belonging to the platyrhinian variety of 
the Melano-Indian race, more or less modified by inter- 
minglings, occupy the mountainous regions of Bengal and the 
provinces of the north west. Certain of these tribes, of the 
purest type, like the of Keunjhar and Dhen- 

kanal (Orissa), are distinguished by very short stature (im. 57), 

^ E. “Dio .Viillirop. Imlicns,” C/i>/)its, xo]. Ixi. (1892), No.s. 2 

mu! p I* or tlu' incasmonuntM of llio (lificrctit jic()j>lcs of India see 
Append ices I. lo III.; tlu* (iguu's are ehielly borrowctl from Risley, /oc. cif.y 
C looke, loc, r//. , Jagor, limiston, lor. iit y Sarasin, loc. cif.y E. Schmidt, 
A’.-. <■//, Deschamps In />nvs <lcs /eAA/y, Paris, 1892, with pi. 

- Jellinghaus, “ S.agen, Silten . . . dcr Munda-Kolhs,” /^//. /. Eihn , 
vol. '.ii., 1.S72, p. » Da!tt)n, he. ctf.y p. 150; Risley, /£>t. cif.y Ethnogr, 
iihssary ; Pro* ke, loc. cii. 
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zygomatic arches projecting outwards, and flat face, as well 
as by certain ethnic characters; they go nearly naked, live on 
the products of the chase and the fruits and roots gathered; 
they also practise a little primitive cultivation by burning the 
forests, etc. The Kharia of Lohardnga (Chola Nagpur), who 
resemble the Juang in type, language, and tattooings (three lines 
above the nose, etc.), arc partly civilised ; some cultivate the 
ground with a plough, have a rudimentary social constitution, 
etc. The other Kols are, for the most part, still further 
advanced. Such are the ^antah or SoniJuiIs (Fig. 128) of 
Western Bengal, of Northern Orissa, and of lihagalpur, who 
call themselves “ Hor the Afuuda or Jloro-hu of Chota 
Nagpur; the Ho or Lurka-Kols of the district of Singbhum 
(Bengal); lastly, the Blnimij of \V('steri\ bengal, all probably 
sections of one and the same peot)le, formerly much more 
numerous.^ The Kols of the north-west provinces (height 
im. 64; ceph. ind. 73.2, according to Rislcy and (Tooke) are 
closely allied to the groups which 1 have just mentioned, 'bhe 
Savaras •or Saoras, scattered over Orissa, Chota Nag[)ur, 
Western Bengal, and as far as the province of Madras, si)eak a 
language which Cunningham, Cust, and Fr. Muller consider 
Kolarian, while, according to Dalton, it belongs to the 
Dravidian family properly so called. Physically, they resemble 
the Male Dravidians, and exhibit the tolerably pure type of 
the platyrhinian sub-race of the Melano-Indians.- "J he same 

1 The word IIo (Ilor or Iforo), whicli recurs in llie name of all tho'^c 
tribes, signifies everywhere “man,” and indicates their close linguistic 
relationship; their manners and customs arc also alike, especially in regard 
to the constitution of the community. Religion among them all is an 
animism blended with very vague polytheism. In their i)hysical charaelers 
there are some differences ; the Munda and the Phumij are short (im. 59) 
and very dolichocephalic (ceph. ind. on the liv. sub. 74.1; and 75), the 
Sanlals are below the average height (im. 61) and a little less dolichoce|)halic 
(76.1). The IIo^ among wiiom we may assume a greater infusion of Indo- 
Afghan blood, are of somewhat high stature (im. 68). The number of 
these four tribes, united under the name of Sanlals in the census of 1891, 
amounted to a million and a half, 

^ 'BdWt Jungle Life in India^ p. 267 ; Fawcet, “ The Saoras of Madias,” 
Journ, Ant, Soc, Bombay ^ vol. i., iS88, p. 206; E. Dalton, loc, cit.^ p. 149. 
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cloiiht exists in regard to the linguistic affinities of the Bhils 
of ('enlral India and the north-west [)rovinces. 

h. Dravidian^ properly so called. -'I'hcy may be divided into 
two groups, those of the iKUth and those of the^south. 

Dravidiao'i of /he Plorlh. 'I'hese are in tlic first place the 
Male (plural AJaler) or .Isal Paharla of the Rajmahal hills 
(IJc'iigal), j)rol)ably one of tlie si ctions of the Savara people 
(see above);* the r Vr/ey/v (52^^,000 in i<S(ji), several tribes of 
which are* also found in the north-west of Chota Nagpur; 
lastly, lh(^ ilonds (threi^ millions) of the ]\rahadeo mountains 
and part of the central provin<-es situated farther south, between 
the rivers Jndravati and Seleru, triljutaries of the Godavari. 
'I'o thii east of the Gonds dwell the Khands and the Khonds 
{600,000), who hav(' s[)read into Orissa. 

All thest; tiilu's have s(*ar('ely got beyond the stage of 
hunters or iirimitive husbandmen, who set their forests on fire 
in order to sow among the ashes. In this r(‘S[)ecl the Korwa 
of .Sarguja, of jashpur (Ilengal), and iMitvapur (north-west 
proviiK e) rest'inble them, if they arc not even more un- 
civilised. 'riu'y art* unactju.iinted with clothes of any kind, 
obtain lire by sawing one piece of wood w’ith another, and 
have an animistic religion much less developed than that 
of (he Gonds or Oraons.- 

Dravidiaus of the South. --'W^ the south of the Godavari 
dwell live l>lack, half-civilised p(.!oples, having a particular form 
of writing, professing brahmanism, and showing an interming- 
ling of two varieties of tlu* Mt'lano-lndian race. Side by side 
with them, and among them, are found a number of small 

* They iiuust not be coiilie.iil wi'li (In* uho dwell liuther 

to the s<)uth in the same disiiiet of Santlial Pargam^s (Bengal), and whose 
affinities are still obscure; liom the soinalie point of view there is, how- 
ever, haidly any ihireience bet\Ni-en tlu* two genips. 

* they must not I'O cvinfoiinded with the Ktiarwar or Kharvar^ 
Dravidiaus of C'hot.i Xagpui, the ^ouiIumii parts of Eehar and Mirzapur ; 
tlu'se aie half-civilise 1 hu'.b.indmen, luninga particular social organisation. 
Their higher ea-'les h.wo an inhision of Ilimlu blood, while the tyj^e of 
tlie hnvci . astt ; rec ilU ih.U o( the Santals. The Kins of the Mahadeva 
hills are e\« xob allied to ihe Kharw.ir. 
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tribes more or less uncivilised and animistic, having somatic 
types of considerable variety. 

The five half-civilised l^ravidian peoples arc the Te/higas or 
Tehtgus of the (Joromandel coast, of Nizam and Jarpiir (some 
twenty millions); the of the Mysore table-land (about 
ten millions) ; the Malayaliin of the Malabar coast (nearly six 
millions); the 7 /////^ of Mangalore (350,000); lastly, the'J'amils, 
occupying the rest of Southern India and the north of Ceylon 
(about fifteen millions). 

As to the uncivilised tribes, some occu[)y the Anamalli 
hills (the Kader^ the Afadavars)^ others inhabit d'ravancore 
{Pulaya^ Paiigars^ 7 />, S/iauar^ etc.). Also to be noted are 
the Choli'^ha^ at the foot of the Mysore hills, the Pauiyans 
(Fig. 126) of Vainad or Vinad (Malabar coast), very short 
(im. 57), dolichocephalic (ceph. ind. on the liv. sub, 74), 
and very platyrhine (nas. ind. 95 i); lastly, the very interest- 
ing tribes of the Nilgiri hills ; the hulas (Idg. 127) and, above 
these, the Kuntmbas (Fig. 8), on the southern and northern 
slopes ; the Badagas^ the Kotas^ and the Todas on the i)lateau 
crowning these heights. ^ 

The Kurumbas and the hulas (58,503 m 1891) are of 
short stature (im. 58 and im. 60), dolichocephalic (ceph. ind. 
on the liv. sub, 75.8), and platyrhine (nas. ind. 87 and 85). 
They are the half-savage tribes of the jungles. 

As to the- tribes of the plateau, they arc distinguished 
according to their occupation and type. The Badagas (29,613 
in 1891) are husbandmen, the Koias (1,201) are artisans, 
and the Todas (Figs. 7, 129, and 130) shepherds. The two 
former approximate to the other Dravidians in type ; they are 
of average height (irn. 64 and im. 63), hyper-dolichocephalic 
(ceph. ind. on the liv. sub. 71.7 and 74 i)> mesorhine 
(nas. ind. 75.6). But the Todas present a particular ty[)e: 

^ Cf. Shortt, Account of the Tribes of the Nili;hiris, 1 808; M;irsh:ill, A 
rhrenolo<[ist among the Toda^ London, 1873 j Klie Kt-clus, rrimilivc Folk\ 
ch. V.; Thurston, Madras Gov. Museum Bullet., vol. i., Nc\ i, and 
vol. ii., No. 4; G. Oppert, The Original Inhabitants of India, London, 
1894, and 7 ,eif. f. EthnoL, 1896, pt. 5. 
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high stature (im. 70), associated with dolichocephaly (ceph. 
ind. on the liv. sub. 73.1) and mesorhiny (nas. ind. 74.9), 
somewhat light tint of skin, and the pilous system very 
d(jvcloj)((l (I'igs. 129 and 130). In short, /.hey appear to 
belong to th(,‘ Indo Afghan rare, with perhaps an admixture 
of the Assyroid ra(H;. Hehides, a number of customs and 
manners (grouj) marriage, aversion to milk, rude polytheism, 



Fie., 120. -- An old Tod.i man of Nilgiri hills. {Phot. 'Ihiirslou.) 


etc ) diflerentiatc them from the otlicr populations of India. 
'1 hey are a very small tribe, which, however, increases from 
year to year (003 individuals in 1871, 736 in 1891). 

2. 1 he A?yans of Ithiui hirm the greatest portion of the 
population to the north of the Nerbada and Mahanadi ; they 
speak different dialects ot the nco Hindu language (ancient 
lhacha language, branch of tlie rrakrit or corrupt vulgar 
Sanscrit). 'Fhe following are the principal dialects: the 
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Hindis Bengali, Punjabi, Kashmiri, Giiznid, and Sindi. Wo 
distinguish sov’cral ethnic groups by these dialects, or the 
generic names designating aggregations of castes : Brahmans, 
Rajputs Jats and Gujars (9 millions altogether), 

Kalis (42,000); or by their religion, as the Sikhs, renowned for 
their warlike disposition, and recognising, at least theoretically, 
no castes.^ 

The root-stock of all these populations is formed by ihe Indo- 
Afghan race. 'I'his race we find again in almost a pure slate 
among the Sikhs (stature im. 71, ceph. ind. in the liv. sub. 72.7, 
nas. ind. on the liv. sub. 68.8), and a little weakened among 
the Punjabi (height, im. 68, ceph. ind. 74.9, nas. ind. 70.2). 
Among the Hindus of Debar, of the north-west provinces and 
Oudh, among the Mahratis between the liver d apli and (loa, 
the type is still more changed in conseciuence of interminglings 
with the Dravidians; the stature becomes shorter (im. 63 and 
im. 64), the head rounder (ceph. ind. 75.7), the nose broader 
(nas. ind. 80.5 and 7.1), the complexion darker, etc.- With 
the Indo-Aryans are grouped, according to their type and 
language, the Kafirs or Siahiiosh of Kafiristan, and the Darcii 
or Dardu, occupying the countries situated more to the 
east, between the Pamirs on the north, Kashmir on the south, 
Kafiristan to the west, and Pakistan to the east — that is to 
say, Chitral, Dardistan (Vassin, Hunza, Nagar), (iilghit, 
Chilas, Kohistan. The Dardis are divided into four castes 
or tribes (Bidduliih); that of the Chins, forming the majority 
of the people, is distinguished by its short stature and its 
dark complexion, and recalls the Hindus of the north-west 
provinces (Ujfalvy); while another tribe, called Yeshkhun, 
speaks a language which, according to Piddul[)h, has aflinities 
with the Turkish language.s, and, according to Jaatner, is a 

^ Tlic name Rajputs is only lionorary, and i.', atlaclitd to a crowd of 
tribes and castes varyijig in origin, in mode of life, and in dress. 'J'lie 
Jats of the Punjab, of wliich the .Sikhs are only a section, are constiluled 
of a mixture of strongly differentiated po[)ulations. 

Risley, loc. cif. ; Crooke, ioc, cil. ; Fonseca Cartloso, “O indigena de 
Satory,” Rtvista de Scicn. Naturvcs, vol. iv. , No. 16, Oporto, 1S96. 
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of Todas of Niluiri Hills. (/Vwf. lent by Deyrolle.) 
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non-Aryan agglutinative language presenting analogies with 
Dravidian dialeets. 'I'he \eshklunis inhabit Dardistan. llid- 
dulph affirms tliat one may often cneountor among them 
individuals witli ligld a id cspeeially red hair. The forty four 
Yeshkhuns and Chins measured liy Ujfalvy were below the 
average height (im. 61), doliclioceiihalic (ceph. ind. 75.8), 
with black wavy hair, fine shaped nose, and rather dark skin; 
while nineteen ^'‘Turki-Dardi'^ of llunza-Nagar and Yassin 
measured by Risley and ('apus give a stature above the 

average (im. 69), and the cephalic index almost mcsocephalic 
(77). They are thus closely allied to the Chitrali (stature 
im. 67, ceph. ind. 76.9 from six subjects only, measured by 
Risley).^ Most of the Dardii tribes are endogamous ; 

polygamy is general. In certain tribes there are to be found 
survivals of polyandry and of the matriarchate.*'^ 

The Baltis^ neighbours of the Dardus on the east, speaking a 
d’iiibetan dialect, and the Paklipuliik of the other side of the 
Kara-Koriim (upper valley of the Karakash), speaking a 'rurkish 
tongue (Forsyth), are a mixture of Indo Aryan and 'I'urkish 
races. On the other hand, in the Himalayan region, the 

Nepalese (the Kuhi-lAihuH and Pahanas on the west, the 
Khas^ the A[aihe,iirs and other (hirkhas^ Fig. 125, on 

the east), speaking a ncodlindu language, have sprung 
from the intermingling of Jndo-Afghan and Mongolic races 
(by the Thibetans). There are in India other peojiles 
among whom linguistic or somatological affinities with the 
Ihdo-Aryans are found. Siicli are the Nairs of Malabar, a 
conglomerate of various castes and tribes, well known by their 
marriage customs ([). 232), many of these tribes forming a 

^ Tribes of the CalciiKa, iSSo; I)e Ujfilvy, 

Aus deni West}. Himalayo^ Lei])/ig, 1884; J.ciliicr, The lIiDr.a and 
Nagar Handbook^ Loiuhm, 1893; C’.ijuw, Manttscriff /Votes; Risley, 
loc. cit. 

^ The brother of the dead liiisl)and iii.iy marry all the latter’s widows, 
and none of them has the right to mairy again ^\ilhollt the consent of her 
brother-in-law. There is no term in the Chin and Veshkhun languages to 
denote nc[)hews and nieces — they are called “ sons or daughters ” ; aunts 
on the maternal side arc called “ mothers.” 
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contrast with the 1 )tavi(lians hy their fine type, their light 
complexion, their thin and prominent nose.^ 



Fig. 131.— Sln^luilcsL' of C.iiuly, Ceylon, twenty-seven years old ; 
iiul. 72.4. {/Vw/. Dc’/t's/e.) 

1 he (l‘ie;s. T31 and 132) of the south of Ceylon 

speak a liindainentally Aryan language. They have certain 

^ Do Ujfalvy, “ Los Koulou,” A/^V. Soc. A/itJir., 1882, p. 217; Forsyth, 
Yiirktuia M/'isnv!, k .iloutia, 1S75; S. AFatcer, Xaiive IJfc in Travancore^ 
l.on(l..n, iSS^ I' lie Roolus, he. r// , p. 143 (Nairs); E. Schmidt, 
“ l^io Nairs, Ghlu(s^ vi.l. Iwiii. (1895), No. 22; Waddell, loc. cit. {Am. 
Ilima'i.)^ chap. ix. 
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traits in common with the Indo-Afghans and the Assyroids, 
but their type has been affected by the neighbourhood of a 



Fig. 132. — Same siil)jcclas Fig. 131, seen in profile. 

{/Vwf. /)c//s/£.) 

small mysterious tribe, that of the Veddahs (Kig.s. 5, 6, and 
133)1 driven back into the mountains of the south-west of 
Ceylon. This is the remnant of a very primitive population 
whose physical type approximates nearest to the platyrhine 
variety of the Dravidian race, at the same time pre.senting 
certain peculiarities. The Veddahs are monogamous; they 

27 
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live in caves or under shelters of boughs (p. i6o), hiding them- 
selves even from the Singhalese.^ 

VI. Pkoplks of Antkrior Asia. — The multitude of peoples, 
tribes, castes, colonics, and religious brotherhg)ods of Iran, 
Arabia, Syria, and Asia Minor, this crossing-place of ethnic 
migrations, are chiefly composed in various degrees of the 



Em. i33.~TuUi, VeUdah \Vi)man of ihe village of Kolonggala, Ceylon; 
twenty-eight years old, height lin. 39. [Phot, Brothers Sarashi.') 

three races Indo-Afghan, Assyroid, and Arab, with the 
addition of some other foreign races, Turkish, Negro, Adriatic, 
Mongolic, etc. 

From the linguistic point of view, Uhs multitude may perhaps 
be reduced to two great groups; the h>anians or Iranians and 

' Sara>in, w. ivV., gives bibliog. ; l)escham[)s, Ccylan^ loc. cit. For 
the i!iea>urements of tlicsc peoples, see the Appendices I. and II. 
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the Semites, if we exclude some peoples whose linguistic 
affinities have not yet been established. 

I. The Iranians or Eranians occupy the Iranian plateau 
and the adjoiiing regions, especially to the east. They speak 
different languages of the Eranian branch of the Aryan 
linguistic family. In physical composition the main characters 
are supplied by the Assyroid race (Fig. 22) with admixture of 
Turkish elements in Persia and Turkey, Indo-Afghan elements 
in Afghanistan, and Arab and Negroid elements in the south 
of Persia and Baluchistan. 

Among Iranian peoples the first place, as regards number 
and the part played in history, belongs to the Persians. They 
may be divided into three geographical groups. If within the 
approximate limits of Persia of the present day a line be 
drawn running from AstrabaJ to Yezd and thence towards 
Kerman, we shall have on the east the habitat of the Tajiks^ 
on the west that of the Hajemis (between Teheran and 
Ispahan!), and that of the Parsis or Pharsis (between Ispahan 
and the Persian GulQ. The Tajiks^ moreover, spread beyond 
the frontiers of Persia into AVestern Afghanistan, the north- 
west of Baluchistan, Afghan Turkestan and Russian Turkestan, 
as far as the Pamirs {Gaicha)^ and perhaps even beyond. In 
fact, the Polu and other “Turanians” of the northern slope of the 
Kuen Lun, while speaking a Turkish language, bear a physical 
resemblance to the Tajiks (Prjevalsky). Like the Sartes^ settled 
inhabitants of Russian Turkestan, and the Tats of the south- 
west shore of the Caspian, and the Aderbaijani of the 
Caucasus, they are Persians more or less crossed with Turks, 
whose language they speak. 

The Tajiks are brachycephalic (ceph. ind. 84.9), above the 
average height (im. 69), and show traces of intermixture 
with the Turkish race,’*^ while the Hajemis (Fig. 22), and in 


^ The , Hajemis of the Caspian littoral arc called more particularly 
Talych and Mazandarani, 

^ The interminglings with the Turks must be of recent date; for if we 
may still discuss the “Turanian” characters of the Sumero- Acadian 
language f there is no indication of the existence of the 7 urkish race in 
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sonic measure the Parsts, who are dolichocephalic ( 77 - 9 )» 
and of average height (im. 65), arc of the Assyroid or Indo- 
Afghan type. 

'I hc ]\irsis are not very numerous in Persia. !^ost of them 
emigrated into India after the destruction of the empire of the 
Sassanides (in 634); they form there an important and very 
rich community (89,900 individuals in 1891), having still 
pres(TV(‘d their ancient Zoroastrian religion, dhis community, 
if chiefly composed of bankers, has also many men of letters. 
'I'he education of women in it is specially looked after, the 
first woman to obtain the diploma of Iloctor in Medicine in 
India being a Parsi.^ Physically they are of the mixed Indo- 
Assyroid type, tlie head sub-brachycephalic (ceph. ind. 82, 
according to Ujfalvy). 

After the Persians come the Pathan Afghans^ or Pushtu, 
'fhey form the agricultural population of Afghanistan, and are 
divided into Duranis (in the west and south of the country), 
Cthihis (in the east), and into several other less important tribes: 
the S:vatis^ the Khostis^ the IJaz/riSj the Kakars^ etc. The 
Afghans of India and the Indo Afghan frontier are divided 
into several tribes, of which the principal ones arc the Afridis 
near the Khyber pass and the Yusafzals near Peshawar.^ 

'The Jui/uihis or lUloch of Paluchistan and .Western India 
speak an ICranian dialect akin to Persian; physically they belong 
to the Indo-Afghan race, but mixed with the Arabs on the 
south and the Jats and the Hindus on the east, with the Turks 


A.sia Minor in ancionl limes. The famous scul[)Unc(l head of Tcllo (in 
llic l.oiuru) lui.s a false Tiulvi',h air, owing t<j Ihc head-dress and the 
l)r<iken nose; thiee oilier slnhu'Mcs fn in llic saim' locality, preserved at 
Iknis, liave a fine and promiiuMU iios(? and meeting eyebrows: Assyroid 
chnractcrs (see De Clerc'q, Album dt's Autiq, de la Chaldee^ Paris, 1889-91; 
Ma.Njioro, Hi.d. dts I'm pi. Orient. Class. ^ vol. i., p. 613, Paris, 1895; and 
1 l. do Sarzee, Peu)n:hrfes eii C/ialdi'e, published by Heuzey, Paris, 1885-97). 

^ D. Menant, “ T.es Parsis,’’ Aj/n. Ji/us. Cu/n.j Jlihl. vol. vii., 
Pads. 

1 .. Olive r, Aero.w' the Bordci\ Pathan and Hiloch^ London, 1890. 

^ 1*01 il'L inLasuo'iiients of the Iranians see Ap[)endiccs I. to III. (from 
Danilo', Housscy, Ujfalvy, Pogdaaof, Chanlre, Troll, Kisley). 
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on the north and the Negroes on the south-west. The Jl/ekrani 
of the coast of Baluchistan and partly of Persia are a mixture 
of Indo -Afghan, Assyroid, and Negro races (Fig. 134). The 
J^inds (“ Braves ”) of the same coast of Mekran, who claim to 
be pure Baluchis, are only Arabs of the Kahtan tribc.^ The 
nomadic Brahuis of Eastern Baluchistan, especially those of 
the environs of Kelat, resemble the Iranians. It is said that 



Fig. 134.— Natives of Mekran (Baluchistan); on the right, Afghan type; 
on the- left, the same with Negro intermixture. {Phot. Lapicqiie.) 

their language has some affinities with the Dravidian dialect. 
In reality, the ethnic place of this population, predominant in 
Beluchistan, is yet to be determined. 

With the Iranian group it is customary to connect, especially 
from linguistic considerations, the Kurds, the Armenians, 
and the Ossets (p. 356). The first-mentioned people, in- 
fluenced here and there by interminglings with the Turks, 


1 Mockler, “Origin o/Baluch,” Proc. As. Soc, Bengal, 1893, p. 159. 
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physically resemble the Hajemis : sub-dolichocephalic head, 
78.5 when it is not deformed (p. 176), height above the average 
(im. 68), aquiline nose, etc. They occupy in a more or less 
compact mass the border-lands between Persia an^ Asia Minor; 
but they are found in isolated groups from the Turkmenian 
steppes (to the north of Persia) to the centre of Asia Minor (to 
the north-west of Lake 'rilz'g( 51 ). As to the Armenians or Hai^ 
they are found in a compact body only around Lake Van and 
Mount Ararat, the rest being scattered over all the towns of the 
south-west of Asia, tlic Caucasus, the south of Russia, and even 
Galicia and Transylvania. It is a very mixed and hetero- 
geneous ethnic group as regards physical type. The stature 
varies from im. 63 to im. 69 according to different localities, 
but tlie cephalic index is nearly uniformly brachyccphalic (85 
to 87). The predominant features are however formed by the 
Indo-Afghan, Assyroid, and perhaps Turkish and Adriatic races. 
Their language differs appreciably from the other Eranian 
tongues.'^ 

2. The Semite linguistic group is represented by Arabs, 
Syrians, and Jews. 

'I'hc Arais occupy, besides Arabia, a portion of Mesopotamia, 
the shores of the Red Sea, the eastern coast of the Persian 
Gulf, and the north of Africa. The pure type, characterised by 
dolichocephaly (ceph. ind. 70), prominence of the occiput, 
elongated face, aquiline nose, slim body, etc., is still preserved 
in the south of Arabia among the Ariba ArabSy among the 
mountaineers of lladramaout and Yemen (country of the 
ancient IIi my antes or Sabeans), and among the Bedouin Sy 

^ Chanlrc, Itedi. Aiithr. As. Occid, 7 'ranscaitcasiej Asie Alin, et SyrUy 
Lyons, 1895 (with pi. and ); an<l “ Lcs Kurdcs,” . 5 ////. Soc. Anihr. 
LyonSy 1S97. The Liirs of Western Persia living south of the Kurds are 
akin to the killer ; they may be divided into Luri-Kuchucks (250,000) or 
little Lurs in Luristan, and into Lin’-?>u7iiry, farther south, in Ilazistan, a 
part of bars. Their best known tribes ate those of the Bakhtyari and 
Miwmascni. Tho Lurs are above the average height (im. 68), and sub- 
bracl'.ycephalic (ceph. ind. 84. 5), according to IJoussay, Duhousset, and 
Haulier. Cl. Houssay, “ Les Peuples de la Perse,” Soc, Anthr, 
I.yonSy 1887, p. loi ; and Pantiukhof, loc, cit. 
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descendants of the hmaeliies of the interior of Central and 
Northern Arabia; but the tribes which have drawn nearer the 
coast or the valleys of Mesopotamia show signs of inter- 
minglings wijh populations of a predominant Assyroid or 
Turkish type, without taking into account, as at Haza and on 
the coast of Yemen, the Negro and Ethiopic influence. Typical 
nomads, having in the religion founded by Mahomet a national 
bond of union, the Arabs make their influence widely felt over 
the world. Traces of the Arab type are met with not only over 
the whole of Northern Africa (see p. 432), but also in Asia 
Minor, the Caucasus, Western Persia, in India; while numerous 
traces of the Arab language^ and civilisation arc found in 
Europe (Malta, Spain), in China, Central Asia, and in the 
Asiatic Archipelago. The Melkits and the Wahabits are two 
religious sects of Arabs. 

The people of Syria and Palestine, kno\yn by the name of 
Syrians in the towns, of Kufar in the country, is the product 
of the interminglings of Arabs with descendants of Phoenicians 
and with Jews. It also forms the basis of numerous ethnic 
groups connected solely by religion, and of constituent 
elements often very heterogeneous: such are the Maronites of 
Western Lebanon, the Nestorians^ the Druzes of Hermon and 
Djebel Hauran (Kurdish elements), among whom woman 
occupies a higher position than among other Asiatics; the 
Metouali (Shiah sect) of Tyre ; the Nazareans or Ansarieh^ 
who perhaps represent, along with the Takhtaji (Gypsy 
elements), the Kizilbashes and the Yezides or Yezdi (Kurdish 
elements) of Mesopotamia, the remains of the primitive popu- 
lation of Asia Minor, akin, according to Luschan, to the 
Armenians.^ 

The Jeivs are not very numerous (250,000) in Asia, and 
are found scattered in small groups throughout the world. 

^ The Arab tongue of the present day includes three dialects : IVes/ern, 
extending from Morocco to Tunis; Cc>it 7 ‘aly spoken in Egypt; and 
Eastern, spoken in Arabia and Syria. 

* Petersen and Von Luschan, Reisen in Lykicn, etc., chap, xiii., Vienna, 
1889; Chantre, loc. cit. 
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Even in tlic country which was formerly a Jewish State, 
Palestine, they scarcely exceed 75,000 in number at the 
present day. They are found in compact groups only in 
the neighbourhood of Damascus, at Jcrusaleijfi, and at the 
foot of the mountain-chain of Safed. 

It is well known that to day the Jews are scattered over 
the whole earth. I'heir total number is estimated at eight 
millions, of which the half is in Russia and Rumania, a 
third in (lermany and Austria, and a sixth in the rest of the 
world, even as fir as Australia. The great majority of Jews 
are imacqiiainted with IJchrciv^ which is a dead language; they 
speak, according to the country they inhabit, particular kinds 
of jargon, the most common of which is the Judeo-German. 
Physically the Jews present two different types, one' of which 
approximates to the Arab race (I'ig. 21), the other to the 
Assyroid. Sometimes these types are modified by the 
addition of elements of the populations in the midst of 
which they dwell but, even in these cases, many traits, 
such as the convex nose, vivacity of eye, frequency of 
crythrism (p. 50), frizzy hair, thick under lip, inferiority of 
the thoracic perimeter, etc., show a remarkable persistence. 
The Aral) type is common among the Spanish Jews who 
practise the Sefardi rite, among the native Jews of the 
CaiK'asus, very brachycephalic however (85.5 ceph. ind., accord- 
ing to lu'ckert and Chantre),“ and among those of Palestine, 
while the Assyroid type dominates among the Jews of Asia 
Minor, Bosnia, and Germany. These last, like the Jews of 
Slav countries, practise the Askenazi rite. The Jews of 

^ It is known, In fart, that the isolation of the Jews from the rest of the 
population is not always absolutely complete, Tliere have been peoples of 
other races converted to JudaRm : the Khasars in the seventh century, the 
Al>yssinians (present lalailui)^ the Tamuls or “black Jews” (p. II5, 
note), the Tamidians (T the JJaraiie sect, etc. (p. 222). Cf. J. 

Jacobs, “Racial ( haract. . . . Jew'^,” Journ. Anth, Inst.^ vol. xv. 
(1S85 86), p. 24 ; and Jacobs and Spiclmann, ihid,^ vol. xix. (1889-90). 

1 he Ai" sors or Clialdeans who mit^rated to the Caucasus are probably 
allied (o tliese ‘Jews of the mountains”; they are also very brachycephalic 
(ceph. ind. 88 ) and of lathei high stature (im. O7) (Erckert, Chantre). 
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Bosnia, called Spaniels, coming from Spain by Constantinople, 
are under average height (im. 63) and mcsoccphalic (ceph. 
ind. 80.1, Gluck); those of Galicia, Western Russia, and 
Russian Poland are shorter (im. 61 and 62) and sub- 
brachycephalic (ceph. ind. 82); those of England are of the 
same stature (im. 62), but mesocephalic (ceph. ind. 8o)d 
Along with the Jews we must put another people, also 
dispersed over nearly the whole earth, and of Asiatic origin, 
probably from India, to judge by the affinities of its language 
with the Hindu dialects— the Gypsies. They are found in 
India {^Banjars^ Nats^ etc.), Persia and Russian Turkestan 
(Z////, Maza/fgj Kara-LiiUy etc.), in Asia Minor (where are also 
found their congeners, the Yiiruks) ; then in Syria {Chingane), 
in Egypf {Phagari, Niiri^ etc.), and all over Europe, with 
the exception, it is said, of Sweden and Norway; they arc 
found in considerable numbers in Rumania (200,000), Turkey, 
Hungary, and the south-west of Russia. In all they number 
nearly a million. The pure so-called “ Black Gypsies ” are 
of the Indo-Afghan race (stature im. 72, ceph. ind. on the 
liv. sub. 76.8), but very often they have intermingled with the 
populations in the midst of which they dwell. ^ 


* Sec the art. “Juifs” ia the Diet. Geog, Univers, of Vivien dc Saint- 
Martin and Rous.sclct, vol. ii., Paris, 1884 (with hihlio*^. ); Andrcc, 
Zur Volkerkiutde der Judeu^ P>iclcfeld, i8Si, with map; and publications 
of the Soc. des- Etudes Jiiives^ Paris. The measurements given in the 
Appendices are after Ikof, Chanlre, Jacobs and Spielmann, Gluck, 
Kopenicki, Weissenberg, Wcisbach, etc. 

See my art. “Tsigancs,” in the Diet. Giog. Unw.^ quoted above, 
vol. vi., 1893; Pitspati, Etude sur les l^hittghiancy Constantinople, 1870; 
A. Colocci, Gti Zine^ari^ Turin, 1889, with map ; II. von WIisIocki, 
Vom . . . Zi^euner-Volke^ Hamburg, 1S90; and the publications of the 
Gypsy- Lore Society, London {1886-96). 
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RACKS AND PEOPLES OF AFRICA. 

AnXIKNT iNiiAiiiTAN rs OF Afkk'A — Succession of races on the “dark 
continent”- I’KKSFN r Lniiaiu i anm'S of Africa — i. Arabo- Berber or 
Srjnito-Ihunite Croup: Populations of Mediterranean Africa and 
Ethiopian or Kushilo-IIamite Group: Bejas, Gallas, 
ALyssinians, etc.- -Hi. Fulah-Zamieh Group: The Zandch, Masai, 
Niam-Niain ])opuIalions of the Ubangi-Shari, etc., Fill be br P'ulahs — 
IV. Nigriliait Group: Nilotic Negroes or Negroes of eastern 
Sudan — Negioes of central Sudan — Negroes of western Sudan and 
the Senegal Negroes of the coast or Guinean Negroes, Kru, 
Agni, Tshi, Vei, Yoruba, etc.— v. Negrillo Group: Differences of 
the Pygmies and the Bushmen— vi. Bantu Group: Western Bantus 
of Flench, German, I’ortuguese, and Belgian equatorial Africa — 
P’astcrn P)anlus of German, English, and Portuguese equatorial Africa 
— Southern Bantus: Zulus, etc. — vil. Hottentot- Bushman Group: 
The Namans and the Sans — vill. Populations of Madagascar : Ilovas, 
^lalagasi, Sakalavas. 

The term “ Black Continent” is often applied to Africa, but it 
must not therefore be supposed that it is peopled solely by 
Negroes. Without taking into account the white Arabo- 
Perbers and the yellow Pushmen-Hottentots, which have 
long been known, it may now be shown, after a half-century 
of discovery, that the population of Africa presents a very 
much greater variety of types and races than was formerly 
imagined. 

Ancient Iniiap.itants of Africa.— We are only just 
beginning to know something about prehistoric Africa. Egypt, 
that classic land of the oldest historic monuments of the 
earth, has yielded in late years, thanks to the excavations of 
Flinders P tri(‘, D’Amelineau, and above all, of Ue Morgan, a 
large quantity of wrought stone objects, similar in character to 
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those of Europe, and if certain objections may still be raised 
in regard to the palaeolithic period of Egypt, which is not 
dated by a fauna, we can scarcely deny the existence of the 
fteolithic this country, the period which preceded or 

was contemporaneous with the earliest dynasties of which 
monuments have yet been discovered.^ 

Hatchets, knives, and scrajjcrs of very rude palaeolithic and 
neolithic types have been discovered in Cape Colony (W. 
Gooch, J. Sanderson) ; flint arrow-heads and implements of 
the Chcllean type in the country of the Somalis, in the 
Congo Free State ironstone arrow-heads in the country 
of the Monbuttus (Emin Pacha). Numerous stone imple- 
ments and weapons of various paUcolithic types, much finer 
than the ^preceding, as well as neolithic hatchets, have 
been found in Algeria (at Tlcmcen), in South Algeria (at 
El-Golea, etc,), and as far as Timbuctoo (Weisgerber, Lenz, 
Collignon, etc.). Lastly, Tunis presents a progressive series 
of palaeolithic implements absolutely similar to those of 
Europe in several stations (at Gafsa and, in a general way, 
west from the Gulf of Gabes).® But all these finds are very 
isolated and too far removed one from another to enable us to 

* FI. Petrie and Quibell, Nagada and Balias^ London, 1896 ; De 
Morgan, Rechcrches sur Ics Origines de VRgypte, Paris, 1897-98, 2 vols. 
See for summary of the question : S. Rcinach, L' Anthropol.y 1897, p. 322 ; 
and J. Capart, Rev. Universit^j Brussels, 4th year (1898-99), p. 105. 
Let us remember while on this point that at the quaternary period lower 
Egypt was still covered by the sea, and that the climate of Egypt and the 
Sahara was much more humid than to-day (Shirmer, Le Sahara, p. 136, 
Paris, 1893). Most of the prehistoric finds in Egypt have been made 
on the table-lands, not covered by the alluvial soils of the Nile. . 

^ W. Gooch, Anthr. Ins/., vol. xi. (1882), p. 124; Seton Karr, 

“ Discov. of Evid. Palcolilh. Age in Somaliland,” Anthr. hist., 

vol. XXV. (1896), p. 271 ; X. Stainier, “ L’age de la pierre au Congo,” 
Annales Mus. dii Congo, 3rd series (Anthr.), vol. i., part l, Brussels, 1899 
(with plates). 

® R. Collignon, “ Lcs ages de la pierre cn Tunlsie,” Mater. Hist. Nat. 
Homme, 3rd series, vol. iv., Toulouse, 1887; Couillault, “Station 
prehist. Gafsa,” V Anthrofologie, vol. v., 1894, p. 530; Zaborowski, 
“Period neolith. Afr, du nord,” Rev. Ec. Anthr., Paris, 1899, p. 41. 
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infer from tlicm the existence of one and the same primitive 
industry over the whole continent.^ Numerous facts on the 
contrary, particularly the absence of stone implements among 
the most primitive of the existing tribes of .^frica (with the 
exception of the perforated round stone with which the 
digging-stick is weighted, as well as the stone pestles met 
with among some Negro tribes), and the rarity of super- 
stitions associated with stone implements, lead us to suppose 
that the stone age only existed on the dark continent in a 
sporadic state and in virtue of local and isolated civilisations, 
h'urther, the absence of bronze implements, outside of Egypt, 
leads us to suppose that the majority of the peoples of Africa, 
with the exception of the inhabitants of Egypt and the 
Mediterranean coast, passed from the age of bontJ and wood 
to that of iron almost without transition. 

Several i)ala2ethnologists go so far as to think that the iron 
industry was imported into Europe from Africa. At all events 
skilful smiths (Fig. 135) are found in the centre of Africa 
among Negro tribes somewhat backward in other respects. 

Historic data are lacking in regard to most of the peoples 
of Africa, especially for remote periods, except in Egypt. How- 
ever, combining the various historic facts known to us with 
tile recent data of philology and those, still more recent, of 
anlhro[)ology, we may assume with sufficient probability the 
following superposition of races and peoples in Africa. 

The primitive substratum of the population is formed of 
Negroes, very tall and very black, in the north; of Ncgrilloes, 
brown-.skinned dwarfs, in the centre; of Bushmen, short, 
yellow, and steatopygous, in the south. On this substratum 
was deposited at a distant but indefinite period the so-called 
Hamitic element of European or Asiatic origin, the supposed 
continuators of the Cro-Magnon race.^ This element has 
been preserved in a comparatively pure state among the 

' Soe for del ills, R. Andree, “ Sleinzeit Afrikas,” Globus^ vol. xli. 
(18S2), 1'. ido; and X. Stainier, loc. cit., p. 18. 

Kv^-cont di'covories of stone (objects in Egypt have revived the question 
of Asiatic or Europ.can influence in Afrir.a, ^ While Flinders Petrie, De 
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Berbers, and perhaps has been transformed by interminglings 
with the Negroes, into a new race, analogous to the Ethio- 
pian, with which we must probably connect the ancient 
Egyptians. The Berbers drove back the Negroes towards the 
south, while the Ethiopians, a little later, filtered through the 
Negroid mass from east to west. 'Phis infiltration continues at 
the present day. 

A new wave of migration followed that of the Hamites. 
These were the southern Semites or Himyaritcs who crossed 
from the other side of the Red Sea. Probably as far back as 
the Egyptian neolithic period they began the slow but sure 
process of modifying the Berbers, Ethiopians, and Negroes of 
the north-east of Africa. 

The Negro populations driven back towards the south were 
obliged to intermingle with the Negrillo pygmies, the Ethio- 
pians, and Hottentot-Bushmen, and gave birth to the Negro 
tribes composing to-day the great linguistic family called 
Bantu. Bantu migrations, at first from the nortli to the 
south, then in the opposite direction and towards the 
west, have been authenticated."^ As a consequence of the 
interminglings due to these migrations, the Negrilloes and the 
Plottentots have been absorbed lo a great extent by the 
Bantus, and the rare representatives of these races, still existing 
in a state of relative purity, arc to-day driven back into the 

Morgan, and others- suppose that Petrie’s “new race” of the neolithic 
period which preceded Egyptian civilisation in the Nile valley is related lo 
the Libyans coming from the north-west of Africa, and perhaps from 
Europe, Schweinfurth [Zeiisk.f Kthuol.., 1897; p. 263) thinks 

that these neolithic people were immigr.ants from Arabia (Semites?), who 
had come into the Nile valley from the .v)iith, through Nubia. The recent 
discovery of chipped flints in the country of the Somalis, as well as con- 
siderations of a botanic character, confirm this supposition, without 
excluding, however, the possibility of the arrival of the Libyans of the 
north-west in the paleolithic period, and the tribes of Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia in historic times. (Evidence: the “ I lyksos” of the Egyptian annals, 
the presence of cuneiform tablets at Tel-el-Amarna, upjjcr Egypt, to 
which attention was drawn by Sayce, etc.) 

^ Barlhcl, “ Volkerbcwegungen . . . Afrikan. Kontin.,” MillJuil. 
Verein Erdknnde^ Leipzig, 1893, with map. 
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most unhealthy and inhospitable regions of Central and 
Southern Africa. The last important invasion of alien peoples 
into Africa was that of the Northern Semites or Arabs. It was, 
rather, a series^ of invasions, ranging from the first century B.c. 
to the fifteenth century, when the climax was reached. The 
Arab tribes have profoundly modified certain Berber and 
Ethiopian populations from the somatic point of view as well 
as the ethnic. Moreover, the Arab influence under the form 
of Islamism continues to the present time its onward march 
over the dark continent, making from the north-east to the 
south-west. The Guinea coast, the basin of the Congo, and 
Southern Africa alone have as yet remained untouched by this 
influence. Let us note in conclusion the Malay-Indonesian 
migration towards Madagascar, and the European colonisation 
begun in the seventeenth century. 

Existing Populations of Africa. — Putting on one side 
the Madagascar islanders and the European and other colonists,^ 
the thousands of peoples and tribes of the “dark continent” 
may be grouped, going from north to south, into six great 
geographical, linguistic, and, in part, anthropological units: ist, 
the Arabo-Berbers or SemitoTlamitcs; 2nd, the Ethiopians or 
Kushito-Hamites; 3rd, the Fulah-Zandeh; 4th, the Negrillocs 
or Pygmies; 5th, the Nigritians or Sudanese-Guinea Negroes; 
6th, the Bantus; 7th, the Hottentot-Bushmen.’-^ 

^ Jews and Maltese on the coast of the Mediterranean; Persians and 
Hindus on the east coast and the islands off it; a few hundred Chinese 
introduced into the Congo State and the Mauritius and Reunion islands. 
Among the Europeans, the Boers of Cape Colony, of the basin of the 
Orange river, and the Transvaal, as well as the rortugiiesc of Angola and 
Mozambique, are more or less intermingled with the natives. The English 
of the Cape, and the French of Algcria-Tunis, and the “Creoles” of the 
island of Reunion have kept themselves more free from intermixture. 
Finally, let us note the Spanish of Algeria-Morocco and the Canary Isles, 
the latter the hybrid descendants of the prehistoric Cuanches, which are 
perhaps connected with the European Cro-Magnon race. (See S. Bcrthe- 
lot, “ Les Guanches,” Mem. Soc. Efhtwl.y Paris, vols. i. and ii., 1841-45; 
Verneau, lies Canaries, Paris, 1891.) 

^ Hartmann, “ Les Peiiples dc I’Afrique,” Paris, 1880 {Bibl. iniernat.), 
a work written from a different standpoint from the present chapter. 
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I. The Arabo-Berber or Semito-Hamitic group occupies the 
north of Africa as far as about the i5tli degree of lat. N., and 
is composed, as its name indicates, of peoples having as a base 
the Arab and Berber races. Under the name of Berbers 
included populations varying very much in type and manners 
and customs, speaking either Arabic (Semitic language) or 
Berberese (Hamitic language). Three-fourths of the “Arabs” 
of Northern Africa arc only Berbers speaking Arabic, and are 
the more “Arabised” in regard to manners and customs as 
they arc nearer to Asia. The nomads of the Libyan desert 
and Trii)oli have preserved fairly well the Berber type, 
but they have become Arabs in language and usages. In 
Tunis and Algeria the Arab influence is still very much felt 
in the south; in Morocco it is very trifling. From <he social 
point of view, the contrast is great between the settled Berber 
and the nomadic Arab. To give but one example, the 
democratic regime of the former, based on private property, 
bears no resemblance whatever to the autocratic regime of the 
latter, founded on collective property. But all the Berbers are 
not of settled habits (example: the Tuaregs), and several tribes 
have adopted the Arab mode of life.^ 

Physically, the Algero-Tunisian Berber also differs from the- 
Arab. 1 1 is height is scarcely above the average (im. 67), while 
the Arab is distinguished by his lofty stature. The Berber 
head is, generally speaking, not so long as the Arab, although 
botli are dolichocephalic. The face is a regular oval in the 
Arab, almost quadrangular in the pure Berber. The nose is 
aquiline in the former, straight or concave in the latter, and 
moreover, the Berbers have a sort of transverse depression on 
the brow, above the glabella, which is not seen in the Arabs; on 
the other hand, they have not so prominent an occiput as 
the latter. This characterisation is quite general; in reality, 

^ See for details, Hanotcau and T.ctournciix, /,« Kahylie^ etc., Paris, 
Qucdenfeld, “ Ijuibcrbcvdlkcrung in Marokko/’ Zeits.f. Elkn.^ 
vol. xx.-xxi., i888-b9; Topiriard, “ Les types de . . . I’Algerie,” Bull, Soe, 
Authr, Parts^ .SSl; MaurSy cou'itnie'i . . . dcs indig. de C Alg^rie^ 

Algiers, 1888; Ch. Amat, “ Les Beni-Mzab,” Pev, Anlhr.y 1884, p. 644. 
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among the Arabs, and especially among the Berbers, there 
is a very great variety of type. According to Collignon,^ four 
Berber sub-races or types must be recognised, (i) The Djerba 
sub-race, chaiiact6rised by short stature, globular head (ceph. 
ind. on the living sub. 78 to 81.7), is well represented in the 
populations of the south-east and the cast Tunisian coast, as 
well as by certain Kaby/es, by the Mzahs^ and the Shawias of 
the Aures. (2) The jE//es type, dolichocephalic, with broad 
face, occupies the centre of Tunis and the east of Kabylia. 



Fig. 136. — Tunisian Berber, Oasis type. Ceph. inrl. 70. 

{After Colli gnon,) 

(3) The dolichocephalic Berber sub-race, with narrow fiicc and 
stature above the average, forms the present type in Algeria- 
Tunisia. (4) The Jerid or Oasis type (Fig. 136), of some- 
what lofty stature and dark complexion, is well represented 
around the Tunisian “ Shotts.” 

Among the nomadic Berbers we must mention separately 

* Collignon, “ Ethn. g^n. de la Tunisic,” Bull. Ghgr. hist, et descr., 
Paris, 1887. Cf. Bertholon, “ La population de la Tiinisie,” Rev. ghi, des 
Sc., Paris, 1896, p. 972 (with fig.). 

® It is to be noted that these last belong, like the islanders of Djerba, to 
the Ihadite sect, an offshoci of orthodox Islamism. 
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the Tuare^^s or Imosh(v^h^ as t}u:y f'all themselves/ with 
their manifold divisions {Azjars^ //(v^^^nrs, etc.) .spread over 
the western Sahara. Very characlerislie of their costume is 
the black v(*il which rovers the head leaving tonly the eyes 
free, the stone rings on the arms forming also a very national 
ornament, d'hey employ certain ('haracters in writing peculiar 
to themselves. In thi; Ma-hrchi^ who roam over the plateaus 
situated to the wt'st of the Nile, the Arab strain is very 



Fid. 1J7. — TrauaMoor of the Senegal. {Phoi. CoUignon.') 

Strongly marked.- On the other side of the great African river, 
towards the Red Sea, the llerbers have entirely disappeared and 
the population is formed of Arabs more or less unmixed. The 
Vicdouins of Egy[H (237,000 in 1894) are Berber-Arabs divided 
itito numi'rous tribes {Aulad-Mi, Gavazi, Ekikat, etc.). 

d'he nomadic or settled Afoors (Fig. 137) of the western 
Sahara, extending from Morocco to the Senegal (the Trarza, 

^ Diivc^iicr, '/tf/tartg dn NorJ^ Paris, 1864; Sclurincr, loc. cit. 

* R .jhK>, Qiier dank Ap ica^ vol. i., Lcip.jg, i8<S8. 
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the Brahia^ etc.), speak Arabic and “Zenagha,” which is a Berber 
dialect. These are Berbers more or less crossed with Negro 
blood. It must further be observed that the name of Moors 
is very wrongly applied to the Mussulman inhabitants of the 
towns of Algeria and Tunis and to the RiJJiatis of Morocco. ^ 

The Fellaheen^ Mussulmans (635,600 in 1894) of the lower 
valley of the Nile (as far as the first cataract), mixed descendants 
of the ancient Egyptians, must be included among the Arabo- 
Berbers because they have abandoned the speech of their 
ancestors, adopting that of the Arabs, but many of them have 
preserved intact the type of the [)rimitive P2gyptians, funda- 
mentally Ethiopian, so well represented on various monuments 
in the valley of the Nile.^ The ancient Egyptian language 
is preserved, however, under the form of the Coptic dialect 
which, until (luite recent times, served as the liturgical language 
to the Christian section of the inhabitants of Lower Egypt, 
known by the name of Copts (500,000 in 1894; cephalic index 
76, according to Chantre). 

We must likewise add to the Arabo Berber group the Barabra 
(in the singular Berberi) inhabiting to the number of about 
180,000 the part of the Nile valley situated between the first 
and the fourth cataract It is a people sprung from the inter- 


^ Faidherl)e, “ I.cs Perbers . . • (Ui Senegal,’’ Soc. Authr. PariSy 
1864, p. 89; R. Collignon and Denikcr, “ Les Maures du Saiegal,” 
B Anthropologiey 1895, p. 287. 

According to the best preserved monuments, the ancient Egyptians had 
a brownish-reddish complexion of skin, long face, pointed chin, scant beard, 
straight or aquiline nose like the Ethiojnan race (see p. 288). The 
hair of the mummies makes us think of the black and frizzy hair of the 
Ethiopians themselves. Lastly, the few ancient Egyptian skulls examined 
are meso- or dolicho-cephalic. See I’runer-llcy, Mem. Soc, Authr. Parisy 
vol. i., 1863 ; Hartman, Zeits. fur Ethnol.y vols. i. and ii., 1869-70, and Die 
Nigritiery Berlin, 1876; E. Schmidt, Arch. f. y/wMr. , vol. xvii., 1888; S. 
Voo\QyJourn. Authr. lusi.y vol. xvi., 1886, p. 371 ; S. Berlin, ihiJ.y 1889, 
vol. xviii., p. 104; Phot. Coll.y Flinders-Pelrie (Brit. Assoc. 1887); 
Sergi, Africa Autrofol. delta stirfe camiticay Turin, 1897. Virchow 
{Sitziingsb. Pi’euss Akad. Wiss.y 1888) has endeavoured to show that the 
most ancient type of the Egyptians was brachycephalic, but his deductions 
are disputable, being baserj on measurements of statues. 
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mingling of Ethiopians, Egyptian Fellaheen, and Arabs (ccph. 
ind. 76). One of the most commercial tribes of this ethnic group 
is that of the Danagla inhabiting the country of Dongola. 

II. The Ethiopians or Kiishito-HaJiiiteSy w^o are some- 
times called Nuba or Nubians^ inhabit the north-east of Africa, 
from the 25th degree lat. N. to the 4th degree lat. S. They 
occupy almost all the coast land of the Red Sea, and that of 
the Indian Ocean from the Gulf of Aden to Port Durnford or 
Wubashi. 'Pheir territory is bounded on the west by the Nile, 
the Bahr-el-Azrek, the western edge of the Abyssinian plateau, 
Take Rudolf and Mount Kenia.^ 

In the northern part of this territory dwell the Bejas or 
Nubians^ the different tribes of which, Bejas or Bisharin^ 
IIa?nrans (Fig. 138), Hadendowas^ Ilaikngas^ etc., ar<? stationed 
one after another between the Red Sea and the Nile, from the 
first cataract to the Abyssinian plateau. Certain Beja tribes, 
like the Ababdeh (19,500), to the north in Upper Egypt, 
partly of settled habits, the Beni-A 7 uer to the east, the Jalin 
to the west, are in a large measure Arabised, but still speak 
a Hamitic language, while side by side with them dwell 
Semitised Ethiopian tribes, .speaking only Arabic like the 
Ilabab and the Ifassanieh of the Bayuda steppe or the 
Abu-Rof and Slnikrieh of the lower basin of the Blue Nile.^ 

^ Sometimes the Uarabras are also similarly designated, in my opinion 
wrongly, for this leads to a triple confusion, “Nuba” being still the name 
of a Negro tribe (see p. 444). It would be more correct to employ this 
term as a synonym of Northern Ethiopian ; besides, according to Strabo 
(Hook XVII.), Eratosthenes refers to the “Nubians” in his time as a 
people distinct from the Negroes and Egyptians. The Barabras are not 
so dark, have not such frizzy hair, and are not .so tall as the Bejas, the 
llamrans, and other Ethiopians their neighbours, and consequently 
belong, not only by their language, but also by their physical type, to the 
ArabO'Bcrber group. 

^ For general works sec Paulitschke, Beitriige Ethnogr. u. Anthr. d. 
Somdt. Galla^ Lciiv.ig, 1S86, and Ethnogr. Nordost AfricaSy Berlin, 
1893-96, 2 vols.; .Sergi, ioc. cit. {Africa), 

^ Hartmann, “Die Bcdjah,” Zeit. f. Ethnoi., vol. xi., 1879, p. 117; 
Virclunv, Zeit, f Ethn.y vol. x., 1878 (Verb. p. 333, etc.), and vol. xi., 
1879 (Verb. p. 389); Denikcr, Bull. Soc. Ant/^. Baris, 1S80, p. 594. 
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It is in the same category of Semitised Ethiopians, but 
speaking the Amharhtga and Ttgrenga dialects, etc., which 
have sprung from a different Semitic language, Gheez, that we 
must place the inhabitants of the north and east of Abyssinia, 
as well as the natives of Kaffa and the east of Shoa, who have 
sprung from the intermingling of the Gallas (see below) with 
the Arabs. 



Fig.- 138. — Ilamran Bcja of Daj^bil tribe; height, 
im. 79, 25 years old. Hair arrangement char- 
acteristic of Ethiopians. {Author s coll.) 

The language is spoken in Amhara and Godjam; 

the Tigrenga farther to the north, in Tigre ; the Curaghek, 
derived from the ancient Amharinga, to the west of Lake 
Ziiwai and to the south of Shoa, and the sources of the 
Hawash. The term “Abyssinian” has only a political 
signification, like that of “Austrian” for example; it is a 
corruption of the word “ Habeshi” (“ mixed”), which the Arabs 
formerly gave in derision to the inhabitants of the Abyssinian 
plateau united together into a Christian state. The sub- 
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Stratum of the population of the Abyssinian plateau is formed 
by the Agaw^ Ethiopian in type, Haniitic in language, but the 
Abyssinians of the higher classes are strongly Semitised. The 
national religion of the Abyssinians is monophysite Christianity, 
closely allied to the Coptic religion, but imp*regnated with 
Mussulman, Judaic, and indigenous animist elements. 

To the south of the Abyssinian plateau, from the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Tsana to the extreme limits of the extension of 
the Ethiopian peoples to the south and west is the territory of 
the GaHas or Grom a ^ representing the purest Ethiopian type. 
To the oast of the Gallas, from about the 42nd degree long, cast 
of Greenwich, dwell the Somalis, probably only Gallas more or 
less intermingled with the Arabs, who for several centuries 
have overrun the country. They occupy the whole of the 
seaboard from Cape Jibuti (at the southern extremity of 
Obok) to the mouth of the Job, or Jubba, and the plain of 
Aji-Eiddah, which extends below the equator, but in the 
interior of their country, especially in the north, numerous 
Galla tribes are found. 

To the north of the Gallas, between Abyssinia and the 
coast (from Cape Jibuti to Hamfila Bay), arc the Afar (in the 
plural Afara) or Dafiakil {Bankali is in the singular), who 
form the bulk of the population of the French colony of Obok- 
Tajura. I’hysically they resemble the Somalis, but they are 
less Arabised. To the north of the Danakil there is a 
population akin, it is said, to the Agaw, or aborigines of 
Abyssinia, and known by the name of Sa/io or Sliaho. It 
occupies the southern part of the country of Massowah, the 
northern being taken by the Ethiopian tribes known by the 
collective name of Massowans.^ 

From the somatological point of view, the Ethiopians are 
characterised by a rather high stature (im. 67 on the average), 
a brownish or chocolate-coloured complexion with a reddish 
tinge, by an elongated head (average ceph. ind., 75.7 to 78.1 


1 Rt'voil, La Vallh du Darrar, Paris, 1882 ; Paulitschke, loc, cit. ; 
Sergi, loc. cit,y p. 178; Santclli, Bull. Soc, Anlhr. Pans, 18931 P* 479* 
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on the living subject, according to Chantre), frizzy hair, 
intermediate between the curly hair of the Arabs and the 
•woolly hair of the Negroes, and lastly by the face elon- 
gated to a perfect oval, and the prominent, straight or 
convex, very tiarrow nose.^ 7’hin and slender, the Ethiopians 
have fine ankles and wrists, long and very sinewy limbs 
(especially the fore-arm), broad shoulders, and conical-shaped 
trunk like the ancient statues of Egypt. In short, they are 
good representatives of the Ethiopian race. 

III. Fulah-Za7idch Group . — Under this term we include 
the whole series of populations resulting from the intermingling 
of the Ethiopians and the Nigritians (or Sudanese Negroes), 
and extending from east to west across the whole of Africa, 
over a belt of 5 to 6 degrees in width. This belt passes 
through the following regions, starting from the cast : The 
country of the Masai (between Lake Rudolf and the 6th 
degree of latitude S.) ; the region comprised between the 
upper valleys of the right-hand tributaries of the Bahr-el-Arab 
on the one hand and the basin of the Ubangi-Welle on the 
other; Darfur, Dar-Runga, Wadai, Raghirmi, and Rornu ; 
Dar Banda and the upper basin of the vShari ; a good part of 
the basin of the Niger-Benuc and the whole of the basin of 
the Senegal. This territorial zone may be divided from the 
ethnographical point of view into two distinct portions by the 
line of the watershed between the basins of the Nile and 
Congo on .the one hand and the basins of the Chad, Niger, 
and Senegal on the other. To the east of this line dwell, 
in compact groups, the Zandeli or Niam-Niam, Masai, and 
other populations who have sprung from the intermingling of 
the Ethiopians with the Negroes of the eastern Sudan (Nilotic 
Negroes), and in some rarer cases with the Ncgrilloes and 
Bantus. To the west, on the contrary, we find, scattered 
over an immense tract, isolated groups of one population only, 
that of the FulaJis or Peuls^ sprung from the crossings of 

' See Appcndicc.s I. to III. for the nica.surcmcnt.s given from the works 
already quoted of Denikcr, Taulilschke, Santelli, Sergi, and Virchow. 
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Ethiopians with the Negroes of the central and western Sudan, 
and further impregnated with a strain of Arabo-Berber blood. 

In the eastern group, which I propose to call provisionally 
the Zandeh group, we find the Masai and the Waknafi 
peoples of an Ethiopian type modified by intermingling with 
the Nilotic Negroes of the north, with the Bantus and perhaps 
with the Bushmen of the south, to judge by the photographs 
published by Luschan. 'Fhe Masai speak a Nilotic-Negro 
language. On the north-east they toucli the habitat of the 
Oallas, and are surrounded on every other side by Bantu tribes, 
except on the north-west, where, between Lake Rudolf and 
the upjier Bahr-el-Jebel, exist populations still imperfectly 
known, the Latukas, the Turkan^ the Lurems^ who are probably 
half-breeds in various degrees of Ethiopians anc^, Nilotic 
Negroes,^ as are the J)ni^u and the Letidu of the region of the 
sources of the Ituri, the Lo^^gos and the Momvus or Mombuttus 
(who must not be confounded with the Mangbaiius) of the 
upper valley of the Kibali.'-^ 

To the west of these tribes, in the basin of the Ubangi- 
Welle, we find a compact group of several peoples who, under 
various names, have however a certain family likeness in their 
physical type, manners and customs, and language. These 
are, in the first place, the Niam-Niam or Zandeh^ who with 
their congeners the Banja dwell to the north of the Welle. 
They extend beyond the ridge which divides this river from 
the White Nile, in the upper valleys of the Sere, the Jube, 
and other tributaries of the great river. We also find a few 
isolated Zandeh groups to the south of the Welle, but the 
greater part of the country watered by the left tributaries of 
this waterway is the domain of the Ahalmas^ the AbannboSf 
and the Manghattus or Monbuilus, remarkable for their light 

^ J. Thomson, Through Masai Landy 2nd ed., London, 1887; Sluhb 
m;\nn, Mil Emin Pasclia ins Ilcrz von Afrika, Berlin, 1S94; F. von 
Luschan, Bcitr, zur Voikerk. d. Dcutsch. Schiifzgebicf ^ Berlin, 1897, with 
nicas. and phot. 

* W. Junker, Prison in Afrika^ Vienna and Olmiil/, 1S89-91 ; and 
Erginzungsh. Tctcr. Mit.^ Nos. 92 and 93, Cotha, 1888-89. 
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skin, as well as the lighter shade of their hair compared with 
that of the other Zandehs (fair hair in five per cent.). The 
Niam-Niam extend to the eastward to the country of the 
Makaraka (tribes of Bojubeh, Idio, etc.), where they intermingle 
with the MunVus and the Babukurs. On the north-west the 
Zandeh are in contact with tribes still little known, like the 
Krej (basin of the upper Bah r-el -Arab), the Bandas^ and 
the Sakkaras, who, however, seem to be closely related.^ 

The Niam-Niam and the Mangbattus, who may be taken as 
types of Zandeh populations, suggest physically the Ethiopians; 
however, strains of Nilotic-Negro blood are manifest among 
them. They have a civilisation well characterised by several 
traits in their material life : anthropophagy (see p. 147), gar- 
ments of .bast (p. 183), ornaments worn in the nostrils and in 
the lips perforated for the purpose, spiral-shaped bracelets, 
weapons of a particular kind (pp. 259 and 269), partly borrowed 
from the Egyptians, as were perhaps their harp, bolster, and 
so many other objects. They are cultivators using the hoe 
(p. 192), fetichists partly converted to Islamism and forming 
little despotic states.^ 

The populations encountered by the travellers Crampel, 
Dybowski, and Maistre westward of the countries peopled by 
the Zandeh, between the Ubangi and the (Irinbingi (one of 
the principal branches of the Shari), must also be connected 
with the Zandeh group. These arc, going from south to 
north, the Bandziri^ the Ndris, the Togbo^ the Languassi, the 
Dakoa^ the Ngapu^ the Wia Wia^ the Mandjo, the Awaka^ 
and the Akunga. 'J'he physical type of these tribes suggests 
that of the Niam-Niam, except the stature, which is higher, 
(im. 73, according to Maistre). The language common to all 
these peoples, Ndris, differs from the Bantu dialects spoken 
on the Congo, and appears to approximate to the Zandeh 

^ Schwcinfurlh, *‘I)ic Monbuttu,” Zeits. f. Ethii,, 1873, p. i, and Arfes 
Afrkatui!^ Leipzig, 1875; Junker, loc. cit.\ P. Comte, Les N'Sukkaras^ 
Bar-lc-Diic, 1S95. 

• - See Schweinfurlli, loc. cit. {Arks AfricaiuAj^ and I'he Heart of Africa ^ 
2nd cd., London, 1S78 ; Junker, loc. cit. 
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language. As to their material culture and civilisation, these 
are almost the same as among the Zandeh tribes.^ 

'I’he western of the great Fulah-Zandch division, of 

which I have spoken above, is formed of a population more 
homogeneous in ty[)e and language than the Zaftdeh, but dis- 
persed in isolated grou[)s in the midst of the Negroes. These 



Fk;. 139.— Vui'o Comho, f.ildy pure Fiilali of Kayor (Fula Jallon); height, 
im. 72; ceph. ind, 6S.3: nas. ind, 81.2. {F/io/. Colligtwn.) 

are the Fiilbcs or Fulahs - speaking the Fulah tongue, their true 
name being Pul-be (in the singular Pul-o^ which means “red ” 

* CrampcI, I.e 'four du Monde, 1S90, 2nd half-year, p. i; Dybowski, 
Im Route du 7'thady Faris, 1S93 ; Maislre, De rOubauFii u la Bhiotte, 
Faris, 1S95. 

- Fcrnngcr-I craiul, Pt u/'tes de la ScnagambiCy chap, iii., Paris, 1S79; 
and the works of laidhcrbe, Linger, Taiitin, F. C. Meyer, quoted later. 
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or “light-brown ” in the Fulah tongue). The Mandingans call 
them Fulbe^ the Hausas Fel/ant\ the Kanuri Fellata, It is a 
mixed population, the substratum of which is Ethiopian but 
with a predominance either of Arab and Berber, or Negro 
elements.^ > 

The favourite occupations of the Fulahs, stock-breeding 
and war, lead them away on more or less distant migratory 
journeys and expeditions; thus it happens that they are found 
dispersed among the Nigritian populations over a large 
tract of country comprised between the lower Senegal and 
lo'’ latitude N. on the one part, and from Darfur to the 
hinterland of the Camcroons on the other part. A fact to 
be noted in regard to their geographical distribution is that 
they have not yet reached any point on the coast of the 
Atlantic. They are especially numerous in the valleys of the 
Senegal and the Niger-Benuc, as well as in Futa-Jallon and 
Darfur. The latter country is probably the primitive country 
of the Fulahs, whence they set out towards the west and the 
south; their migrations from the Senegal towards the cast are 
of recent date and continue to the present day. 

IV. The Nigritians . — We include under this name all the 
Negro populations who do not speak the Bantu dialects ; these 
populations exhibit as a rule the classic traits of the Negro: 
lofty stature (from im. 70 among the Mandingans to im. 73 
among the Furs and the Wolofs, according to CoHignon, 
Deniker, Felkin, Verneau, etc.), very marked dolichocephaly 
(ceph. ind. on the liv. sub. reaching from 73.8 among the 
Toucouleurs to 76.9 among the Ashantis, according to the 
same authors), black skin, ^voolly hair in a continuous mat, large 
and flat nose (nas. ind. varying from 96.3 among the Negroes 
of Tunis to T07.5 among the Ashantis), forehead bulging on 
the median line and often retreating, thick lips projecting 
outward, frequent prognathism. The territory of the various 
peoples composing the Nigritian group may be defined as 


^ Stature, im. 75; ceph. ind, 74.3; nas. ind., 95.3 (Collignon and 
Deniker on 32 subjects). 
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follows: on the north, a wavy line which at first, going from the 
mouth of the Senegal to the great bend of the Niger, then 
deviates little from the fourteenth parallel going to the Bahr-el- 
Cjhazal and the Nile; on the south, the coast of the Gulf of 
Guinea to the Cameroons, then the mountafn ranges of 
Adamawa and the seventh degree of latitude N., to the 
countries occupied by the peoples of the Fulah-Zandeh group, 
and farther to the cast to the basin of the upper Nile. The 
latter constitutes the eastern limit, while to the west this limit 
is clearly indicated by the Atlantic Ocean. ^ 

Among the Nigritians we also class the Tibus or Tedas of the 
country of Tibesti, which extends in the midst of the Sahara 
between the encampments of the Tuareg on the west and the 
Libyan desert on the cast. But it is a population already 
mu('h mixed with Berber and Arab elements.^ 

'rhe Nigritian group maybe divided into four great sections: 
(7, the Nigritians of the Eastern Sudan (Anglo-Egyptian) or 
Nilotic Negroes; b^ those of the Central Sudan (French), that 
is to say the llausa-Wadai grouj), with the I’ibu already 
mentioned; c, the Nigritians of the Western Sudan (French) 
and the Senegal; lastly, the Nigritians of the coast or Negroes 
of G uinea. 

a. 'Fhe Nigritians of the Eastern Sudan or Nilotic Negroes 
speak various dialects having a certain relationship, and brought 
together under the name of “ Nilotic”* languages. These 
populations are Negroes in every acceptation of the word, 
except the not uncommon instances where they arc inter- 
mingled with the Ethiopians (chiefly in the east) or with the 
Arabo-Berbers (principally in the north). Thus the Nuba and 
the Eunjc of Eazokl are connected by several facial charac- 
teristics to the h>thio[)ians; they have besides even adopted a 
llamitic dialect, just as the Negroes of Kordofan, intermixed 

^ It follows from what has been said previously that in many places the 
northern portitm .;f the Negro territory is invaded by the Ethiopians, the 
Fulah-Zandeli, and the Arabo-Rerbers. 

" Naehtigal, Sahara et Soudan^ vol. i. (Irans. into French), p. 245, 
Paris, PiSr 
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with the Arabs, have exchanged their language for the Semitic 
mode of speech. The Negroes of Darfur (the Furs or Furava 
and the Dajo\ of high stature, and very black (Nachtigal), 
are much purer; they speak a Nilotic-Negro dialect. In the 
west of the ^country they are mixed with the Fulahs, and 
Arab tribes surround them on all sides. The predominant race 
is descended from pure Arabs established first in Tunis, who 
achieved the conquest of Darfur only in the nineteenth century.^ 
To the south-east of Darfur, separated from this country by the 
encampments of the Bahr-cl-Huer or Bagarra^ Arabised 
Nilotcs, dwell other Nilotics of a well-marked negro type. 
These are, first, the Nuef'S of the right bank, and the Shilluks 
(about a million) of the left bank of the Bahr-el-Ghazal from 
Mechra-ot-Reg to Fashoda; then the Dinha^ Denka^ or Jau^ha 
(about a million) of the low country watered by the right- 
hand tributaries of the Balir-el-Ghazal, and by the Bahr-el-Jebcl 
or Upper Nile. All these tribes are shepherds, sometimes 
also fishers or husbandmen. 

The upper valleys of the right-hand tributaries of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal are occupied by the Bongo Negroes, divided into several 
tribes: Afoni^ Alittu, Bongo to be stcatopygons). Slightly 
blent with the Ethiopians, they have an almost red skin, 
of the colour of the soil of their country, impregnated with 
ore. They arc accomplished smiths and good agriculturists. 
Between the Bongo of the west, the Dinkas of the north, and 
the Niloto-Ethiopian tribes like the Latuka of the east, there 
arc established in the country traversed by the Bahr-el-Jebcl 
the Nilotic Negroes called Bari. As to the upjicr basin of the 
Bahr-el-Jebel, it is occupied by the Madi (not to be confounded 
with the A-Madi of the Welle), the Shiieli or Shuli (whose 
speech connects them with the Shilluks), and the Ltiri^ who 
are, like the Dinka and Shilluks, true representatives of the 
Negro race. Very tall and slim, they resemble, with their long 
limbs, the wading birds of the marshes whose approaches they 
inhabit; for the most part their head is elongated and com- 


^ Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan ^ Berlin- Leipzig, 1879-89, 3 vols. 
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pressed, the forehead retreating, their skin is black, and they arc 
blul)ber-lii)ped; tlic face is the prognathous face of the Negroes, 
such as, in accordance with convention, they used generally to 
be represented. I'hcy arc settled cattlc-brccdera, and tillers of 
the soil.i 

/a 'i'he of Central Sudan present almost the same 

type as the Nilotes. Such, for instance, arc the Negroes of 
^Vadai (the Tama, the Massalits) and of Baghirmi (the 
Barmaghe), or at least those among them who have remained 
free from intermixture, either with the Fulahs or the Arabs. As 
much cannot be said of the nomadic Tibu or Teda of Tibesti 
(p. 444), nor of their neighbours the Kanem, to the north of 
Lake Chad, and the Kanuri of Bornu and of the north of 
Adamawa, who closely resemble them, but who are tillers of the 
soil. 'File great nation of the Hausas prevails in the region 
situated between the Benue, Bornu, the middle course of the 
Niger, and Sahara (Sokoto, etc.); it extends even farther, into 
Adamawa. Their language has become the language of com- 
merce in those parts of the country limited by the bend of the 
Niger, into which Juilah has not yet penetrated; it extends 
also into Bornu and Adamawa to the east, and into the country 
of the Mossi and the Long to the west. The Hausa nation 
comprises a large number of peoples and tribes, with a greater or 
lesser Arab and Fiilah intermi.xtiire, among whom also should 
probably be classed the Sara and their near relatives the Tumok 
between the Shari and the Logonc. The Sara are distinguished 
by tall stature (average im. 77, according to Maistre), very 
dark colour, and globular head (average cephalic index on the 
living subject, 82).-’ 

c. The Nigriiians of Western Sudan and of Senegal — This 

^ Schweinfiirlh, loc. cit.^ vol. i., chap.>. vii. and Iciv. ; Sluhlmann, toe, cU.^ 
chap, xxii.; Frohenius, Die Ilddcn-N<ger^ Fcrlin, 1893; K. dc Martonne, 
Annaksde C.'op\, Paris, 1S96, p. 506, and 1897, p. 57. 

“ he. eit.\ l^arlh, Keisen . . . in Noni u. Centr. Afr..^ 

(uitlia, 1857-5S, 5 v<ils. ; Mdiitcil, De Saint-Louis ii Tripoli^ Paris, 1S95; 
Maisti ', he. eit.\ Slaudin^cr, Im Herzen tier Ilaussalander^ Perlin, 1S89, 
2 vols. 
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group, going from east to west, comprises: ist, various mixed 
tribes, dwelling between the Niger and the basin of the upper 
Black Volta ; 2nd, the Mande or Mandingan peoples ; 3rd, 
the Toucoulepr; and, 4th, the Wolofs. 

I St. The peoples living between the Ilausa on the east and 
the Mandingans on the west are still little known, and seem to 
be much mixed. Quite to the north, in the bend of the Niger, 
below Timbuctoo, are found the Songhai or Sonrhays, who speak 
a language aj)art, and in the north arc mixed with the Ruma 
“Moors,” emigrants from Morocco, and in the south with the 
Fulahs. To the south of their territory live the Tombo, partly 
speaking Mande, and the Mossi, whose language also has 
affinities with Mande. To the north of Wagadugu, tiie Mossi, 
interbleni with the Fulahs, speak their language, while south of 
this town, they are of purer type and have a knowledge of the 
Hausa dialect. To the east of the Mossi, in the region of 
the sources of the ^\dute Volta, live the (lurma; while the 
upper basin of this river, as well as that of the Red Volta, is 
occupied by the Gurunga who previously formed the Grussi 
(or Gurunssi ?) ^ state. Farther to the south, in the territory 
made neutral by a treaty between Germany and ICngland, are 
found the Dagomba, the Mampursi, and their congeners the 
Gonja ; these last, whose centre is at Salaga, have exchanged 
their primitive language for “ Giiang,” which appears to be a 
dialect of the Ashanti tongue (Binger). In commercial relations 
they employ also the Ilausa and sometimes the Mande and 
Fulah languages, just as do the Dagomba and the (iurunga. 
The Bariba^ natives of Borgu, the hinterland of Dahomey, have 
affinities with peo{)les we have just enumerated. 

2nd. The Mande, Mandingan, or better Mandenkd (the word 

^ The Diumma or Diammo, to tlic north-cast of the bentl of the Black 
Volta, arc pro))ahly a branch of the (hirunj^a; only having for long been 
subject, to the Ashantis they have adoptul their language, wliich is the only 
one they use in acklrcssing strangers. (Binger, Du Niger an i^olfe de 
Guiuec, Paris, 1S92.) 

“ Beranger-Fcraud, he. ciL, ch v. , /vev. Anlhr.^ 1874, p. 444 > 
Binger, loc. cit. ^ 
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nkc signifying “people” in the Mande language) form a compact 
linguistic group whose domain extends from the Senegal and 
Upper Niger to that portion of the West African coast comprised 
between Saint Louis and Monrovia. The domain of the 
Mande language extends much farther to the east than the 
territory of the Mandenke peoples properly so called; it en- 
circles Timhuctoo, the countries of the Gurma and the Diumma, 
wltere it competes with the dialect of the Fulali.s, and 
encroaches even on the domain of the Dogomba and the 



Fig. 140. — Bonna M’Ranc, ^^anding.an-Sosse ; height, im. 74 j ceph. 
inch, 74.7; nas.al index, 102. {Phot. CoUignon.) 


Gonja (to the north of Salaga), where the Hausa speech 
prevails. 'Fhe Mandenke properly so called includes a large 
number of tribes, which may be divided into two great 
clans: the llamma or Bambara, whose “tcnn<^‘” or totem 
is the crocodile, and the Malinke (hippopotamus totem). 
The Mandenke arc Mussulmans, c.xcept the clan Bamma 
or Bambara of the basin of the upper Niger, which has remained 
fetichist. Related to the Afandenke, according to their dialects, 
arc the Soninkc of the interior and many other populations of 
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the coast of Senegal. The Soninke or Sarakoles ^ inhabit the 
right bank of the Senegal, above Matam and the margins of the 
Niger, and below the Bamako as far as the vicinity of Timbuctoo; 
they are crossed with the Torodo, Bambaras, and Fulahs. As 
to the populations of the coasts, the following, proceeding from 
north to south, are the chiefs First, the Diola,*^ between 
Casamanze and the Ciambia, who have remained fetichist. 
They are tall (rm. 70) and dolichocephalic (cephalic index, 74.5 
according to Collignon and Denikcr). The principal tribe, 
that of the Felups, has imposed its dialect on all the others. 
To the south of the Diola are the Balantes and the Bagnoris, a 
bellicose and turbulent people ; the Papcls, one of the tribes 
of which, the Mandjacks, is the most in harmony with its 
masters, the Portuguese; the Bujagos of the Bissagos islands; 
the Biafares, the Nalus, the Landumans, fetichists of Rio 
Nunez, having affinities with the Ilausa ; finally, the Baga of 
the Compong delta, half-savage fishers, fetichist like the two 
preceding, but of much fairer skin and more pacific. To the 
south of the Pongo river are met the Sussus or Sosse (Fig. 140), 
driven from Futa-Jallon by the Fulahs. Their language is 
spoken fluently in French (Uiinea, and even among the Nalus 
and Landumans. To the south of Mellacory, in Sierra Leone, 
theTimni take the place of the Sussus; then come the Vei or 
Way, who extend as far as Monrovia ; alone among Negroes, 
they appear to possess a special mode of writing. All the Maude 
peoples bear a strong likeness to each other in physical type 
(high stature, im. 70, dolichocephalic, colour black, etc.), and 
the different tribes are only to be distinguished by tattooings 
and other signs of an ethnographic kind, and by their dialects.^ 

^ Faidherbc, “ Lcs Sarakolcs,” /\ev. t/c iSSl, p. 80. 

^ For details see C. ]\fadrolIc, Eu Guime^ Faris, 1895. 

^ They must not be confounded with the Diula of the regions of Kong 
and the upper Niger, one of the first Mandenke trilics converted to 
Islamism, at the same time one of the least fanatic, perhaps because the 
most given to trade. (See M. Monnier, loc, cil.) 

^ Coffinieres de Nordeck, Tour dn Monde^ vol. li , p. 273, 1886. 

* Binger, loc. rf/. ; Tautin, “ Les Castes dcs IMandingues,” Rev. Eihnogr.^ 
vol. iii., Baris, 1S84. 
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31(1. 'I he 'Toiicoulcur or Torodo, regarded by some as 
Fulalis intermixed with Wolofs (see below), inhabit the left 
bank of the Senegal, from Dagana to Medine. They are to 
be found also in the Segu Sikoro country and m the basin of 
the u[)pcr Niger, in the midst of the Sonink^ and Fulah 
sliepherds, to whom these agricultural populations are subject. 
The 'roiicoulcur are tall (im. 73), and very dolichocephalic 
(ceph. ind. on living subject, 73.8). 

4th. 'J'he Volofs, Wolofs, or Jolofs of Lower Senegal, with 
their congeners the Leybu and the Serers of Lower Gambia, 
are perhaps the most black of all Negroes; these are dis- 
tinguished by tall stature (im. 73, according to Collignon, 
Dcnikcr, and Verneau), and by moderate dolichocephaly 
(index on the living sub, 75.2). Their language isf very wide- 
spread in Senegal and Guinea, for they are good merchants 
as well as tillers of the soil.^ 

d. The Littoral Nigritians or Guineans occupy all the coast 
of Guinea from Monrovia to the Cameroons, and exhibit a 
great uniformity of physical type. Less tall, in general, than the 
Senegalese and the western Sudanese, the head is more elongated 
and the complexion fairer. Notwithstanding this uniformity, 
they are divided into several tribes, which, according to their 
linguistic affinities, may be grouped into five great sections. 

I. First, the tribes speaking the various dialects of the Kru 
language— that is to say, Kru properly so called or Krumen, 
Eassa in Liberia, and Grebo in French Guinea (to the east of 
Cape Palmas). 

The Kru are less tall (im. 69), less dark, but more hairy 
than the Senegalese; the head barely dolichocephalic (75.1 
ceph. index on living subject).- Of all Negroes these are the 

^ For ilolails in iolmihI to llu* Wol«)fs, the Toiicoulcur, etc., see Reranger- 
Ffraud, ioc. lil.^ cliaj). i., and AVe. Audi/., 1875; Taulin, “Eludes . . . 
clhnol. pcu])lcs Sonrgal,’” /\cv. Eth/io^/-., 1S85 ; Dcnikcr and Laloy, he, 
cii., )). 25(); e'ollignou and Dcnikcr, unpublished notes; Verneau, “ Serer, 
LcyIhui, OiKdofs," lElnth/of'oL, 1S95, p. 510. 

* Dcnikcr and baloy, loc. cit.\ I'cn Kale and Serrurier, Miisee Elhnogr, 
lA'jih.i, Notices A/ii/j.y No. I., undated (1891 ? ), in fol. 
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best factory workers, the best maii-of-war’s men and ordinary 
seamen. They are obedient, faithful, and courageous; they 
enter readily into engagements, and make a fair bargain. They 
retain in theij hands a good part of the trade of their country.^ 

2. To the east of the Grebo, between San Pedro and 
Apollonia, live people speaking different dialects of the Agni 
language. These are the Assinians or Okin (.stature, im. 75), 
the Agni of Krinjabo or Sanwy (Fig. 9), the Ai)ollonians or 
Zemina, the handsomest of the Negroes, who formerly 
furnished to Brazil its thousands of slaves ; finally, the 
Pai-pi-bri, between San Pedro and Lahii, whom Admiral 
Fleuriot de Tangle took for a white race. These Negroes are 
really of a bronzed tint, much fairer than, for example, the 
Okin. Other somatic traits (projecting nose, lips not thrust 
out, etc.), as well as ethnic traits (bark clothing, etc.), together 
with the recent arrival in the country of the Pai-pi-bri, have led 
it to be thought that they have a kinship with the Zandeh 
peoples.'-^ Their neighbours to the east, the Jack-Jack or 
Jacks, live opposite Dabu, on a narrow tongue of land 
separating the lagoon from the sea ; they call themselves 
A>vekwom, and speak, like their Ebrie and Attie neighbours, 
a dialect of the Tshi language. They are excellent traders, 
nearly all knowing Iuigli.sh. 

3. But the Awekwom and their congeners form only a 
linguistic parish in the Agni country. The true domain of 
the populations speaking the languages of the Tshi or Ochi 
family begins only on the east of Apollonia. In the interior 
are encountered the Ashanti and Ton shepherds and tillers — 
that is to .say in the ancient kingdom of Ashanti (now an 
English possession), — and the Fanti traders on the coast, in the 
region of Elmina.'" 

^ Ruttikofer, ReisebilJer aiis Liberia^ vol. ii., Lcydoii, 1890. 

2 Fleuriot (Ic L.'inglc, lx Tour dit Monde, 1873, 2iid hiilf-ycar ; JJinL^cr, 
loc. cit,, .2nd vol. ; Dckifosse, “ Lcs Agni,” 1893, p. 403. 

^ Ellis, The Tshi-speakino Peoples y elc.y London, 1887, and I'he 
Ewe-speaking Peoples y ele., London, 1890; k'oa, Le Dahomey, Paris, 
1895; D’Albccca, Le 'Tour dii A/ondOy Fedj. 1896; I', von Luschan, 
loc. cit. {Beilr. Dcntsch. S^hMzg. . . .). 
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'Khc Accrcdiaiis of the coast, between the town of Accra and 
the mouth of the Volta, formed a mixed population whose 
languai^c is not yet ('lassed. 

4. 'I'he Volta j)rovides the aj)proximatc lim^ between the 
'Kshi totigues and the Eve or Ewe dialects. The bulk of 
the people speaking ICwe occupy the (Icrman colony of 
'Kogo afid the west of the hVencIi colony of Dahomey. In 
this grou[) are distinguished six dialectic families : The Anlo 
or Anglo of the coast between the Volta and Togo, whose 
dialect is the l)est known; the Krepis, mountaineers .of the 
Ak[)osso, to the north of the preceding, who speak the Anfiieh 
language ; the Ana, of Atakpame ; the Eon or Eawins, better 
known as Dahomese, to the east of the Anlo and Krepis, who 
speak the Jeji or jege dialect; the Ewe [)roperly sd called, or 
llenluie, to the north of the preceding, especially around the 
town of Wida ((lle-ewe, “land of the ICwes'^); lastly, the 
Mahi or Maki, entirely to the north, speaking the purest Ewe 
dialect, and coming, as they say, from the banks of the Niger.^ 

('. 'The River \Vami separates in the east the ICwes from the 
jieoplcs speaking the Voruba tongues, and who are, from west 
to east : the ICgba or ]kba of the Abeokuta country, the Nago 
of Porto Novo, the Ikelu and the Jebu of l.agos. The 
Voruba originally occu[)ied all the region comprised between 
the Slave Coast and to about the ninth latitude N. ; but they 
have been driven back towards the coast and into the east by 
the Ewe [)ef)ples, who, towards the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, invaded the present country of the Dahomese, and 
later (in 1772), the 4 'ogo and the ancient kingdoms of Porto 
Novo and Wida (formerly Juida). In this last the Jege or 
lu)n (of I'.we stock) have imposed their dominion on the 
Nagos (of Voruba stock). Most of the Nagos have been 
reduced to slavery ; they, t(\gcther with the Mina, emigrants 
from Ashanti, formed, while the slave-trade flourished, the 
bulk of lh(‘ black ('argoes consigned to Brazil.*'^ 

^ Ko\. Dennis Kemp, AV/zr Ihizw on the Gold Coad^ London, 1898. 

Ihe iianu' Miiui was ;'p|»Iial in Hra/il without distinction to all 
Negroes imported hum the Slave Coast, while those from the Gold Coast 
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The Ewes and the Yorubas arc shorter in stature (im. 64 
and im. 65) than Nigritians in general, and are often 
brachycephalic or mesocephalic. These two characters, com- 
bined with the comparatively fair colour of the skin, observed 
by all travellers, and the great develoi)ment of the pilous 
system, are, I consider, sufficiently indicative of the presence 
in these people of Negrillo elements, of which 1 shall • 
presently speak. ^ 

The Protectorate of the Niger coast and the della of this 
river are occupied by populations related to the Yorubas, but 
much intermixed. 'Phe Benin, in the interior, whose kingdom, 
where human sacrifices were much in vogue, has lately been 
destroyed by the English ; then on the coast the active-trading 
Jakris tr>be, the Bonky and the Calabaris, who formerly 
furnished so many slaves ; finally, the Id/.o or Ijos, of the 
delta of the Niger, divided into several tribes — Brass, Patani, 
etc , good ship-builders, but very turbulent, — who have attacked 
time after time the settlements of the Niger (Company. In 
the interior of the territory of this Company are found the 
Igbera, mountaineers, forming several independent little states 
(about a million and a half individuals) between Adim[)a on 
the lower Niger and Sakun on the middle Niger, as well as 
on the Benue, and sub-divided into “Sima” of the towns 
and “Panda” of the forests. Their neighbours the Igara, 
speaking Yoruba, occupy the left bank of the Niger and 
lower Benue, where they are more or less subdued, while 
in the interior they remain wild hunters. In the Cameroons, 
the Bantu, like the Dualas and the Bakokos, have driven 
into hinterland the Bobondi, Buyala, and other Nigritian 
tribes. 


were called Apollonians. Bally, “Yoroiiba Country,'' /oum. Ajithro. 
Jtjsf.y vol. ix. (1890), ]). 160; Moloney, ibid., p. 213; Ellis, The Yoruba- 
speahiu^ .Peoples, Londt'ii, 1894 

1 Denikcr, “ Les Dahomeens,” Pev, gin. Sciences, 1891, p, 174; 
Deniker and Laloy, loc. cit. 

“ See, about ihcse populations, the isl Apj)endix, by Comle de Cardi, 
in West A fric. Stud., by jyiss M. Kingsley, London, 1899. 
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V. The Negrillocs} — 'I'he pigmy black populations are dis- 
persed over a larg(^ zone extending from three degrees north 
and south of tlie e(|Liator, across the entire African continent, 
from Uganda to the Uabun. 'Fhe Akkas or Tik^Tiky of the 
upper Nile and of the country of the Niam-Niam, the Afiffi of 
the country of the iMoinfu (between Kibali and Ituri), the 
MVambutti of the Ituri, the Watwa or J3atua living to the south of 
the great curve of the Congo and the valleys of its tributaries 
on the right, the ( 'hiiapa-Busscra and the Lomami, the 0-Bongo 
(plural Ba-Bongo), the Akua, the Achango of the French Congo, 
the Boyaeli and Bayago of the Cameroons, the Ba-Bengaye of 
Sanga, arc the princi[)al rings of this chain of dwarf peoples 
slretc'lied between the region of the great lakes and the Atlantic 
ocean. But Negrilloes have also been noted outside these 
limits. Without stopping to consider the evidence of the 
traveller Mollicai (i8i8), who s[)eaks of dwarfs in the Tenda- 
Maie ( ountry, near the sources of the Niger, where modern 
explorers liave never met with anything of the kind, we may, 
however, bring together a certain amount of serious testimony 
to the existeiK'c of dwarfs in the basin of the upper Kasai, as 
well as more to the east, as far as Lake T anganyika, and lastly 
to the iKjrth of the T.akes Stefanie and Rudolf (English East 
Africa), near tlu^ borders of Kaffa, 7 " latitude north, where 
pigmies have beeii described by older travellers under the name 

^ Schwciiifurdi, /W. r/V. ; Stanley, /n Darkest Africa^ London, 1S90; 
Wolll, Zeit. j, 1886 (Vcili., [). 25); Dc Qiialrefagcs, loc, cit. {Les 

ry:^inecs\ ]i. 253; De QiuUrcfagcs and llaniy, Crau. Ethn,, p. 334; 
kalkcnslein, Z/V. f. EtJui., 1S77 (Verb., p. 194 and pi. xii.-xiv.); \v. 
Mowcm-, Anthr. Inst,, \A. xviii. (1889), p. 3; Dcnikcr and Laloy, 

/or. cit., p. 28S ; Emin Ecy (aftciwards I’asha), “ Sur Ics Akka, etc.,” Zeit, 
/. hlhn., 1886, p. 145; Junker, loc. cit.; Nebout, 'Jour (in Monde, 1892, 
vol. i., p. 64; (’ramivl, “ Lcs Rayagas,” Compte remi. Soc. Geo^r., 
Paris, 1890, p. 548; () Lcn/, Ucler Ziver^voiker Afr,, Vienna, 1894; 
Dcnikia, Bull. Soc. Anthr., 1894, p. 440; Dybowski, La Nature, 1894, 
2nd half-year; Slulilinann, loc. cit., pi. xvi.-xvii., p. 436; Schlichler, 

“ Pygmy of Africa,” .Scot. Gcoy. May., 1892, p. 289, and Peterni, Mitteil., 
i8 ()6 , p 235 •, l),.nal<U<)n Smith, Geog. Jomu., London, 1896, pp. 225 and 
235 ; lluno'NS, loc, cit. 
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of Dogbo, and where, in 1896, they were indeed discovered 
by D. Smith. They call themselves Dumes, are about im. 50 
(4 ft. 1 1 in.) in height, and resemble other pigmy tribes. Accord- 
ing to Schlichtp, other tribes of short stature live more to the 
north, in Kaffa and Shoa : the Donno, the Aro, and the Mala; 
these last two arc probably the same tribes as those spoken of 
by the old explorers, DbVbadie and L. dcs Avranches, under 
the name of Areya and Malea. 

According to Stuhlmann, the populations of the upper basin 
of the Iluri are a blend of Pigmies with Bantus (the Vambuba, 
the Vallessi), or with Nilotes (the Momfii). 

Several authors confound in one group of Pigmies the 
Negrilloes and the Bushmen. Nothing, however, justifies their 
unification.* The colour of the skin in Bushmen is a fawn yellow, 
while in Negrilloes it is that of a chocolate tablet or of coffee 
slightly roasted; the hair of the former is black and tufted, 
while the hair of the latter is like extended fleece and 
often of a more or less light brown. Tlie face of the Bushman 
is lozenge-shaped, the cheeks are prominent, and the eyes are 
often narrowed and oblique, which traits are not met with at all in 
Pigmies. Stcatopygy (see p. 40-41), a special trait of the Bush- 
man race, has not been noted among Negrilloes, except in 
individual cases among the women, and to a less degree than 
among Bushmen, as, for example, is proved by the two 
portraits of Akka women published by Stuhlmann. At the 
same time the profile of the sub-nasal space, always convex in 
the Akkas according to Stuhlmann, is often to be observed 
among Bushmen. Thus, therefore, a slight degree of steatopygy 
in individual cases and the profile of the sub-nasal space would 
be the sole characters connecting the two races. In support 
of this connection, shortness of stature has also been adduced. 

At first sight this last appears feasible, but rigorous measure- 
ments on a sufficient number of subjects are still lacking. In 
the various series of Bushmen the figures vary from im. 37 to 
im. 57, and in those of Negrilloes from im. 36 to im. 51. 
. These figures, however, are based on only from 3 to 6 
individuals, except in three cases : a series of 50 Bushmen 
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of Kalahari, nieasured by Scliinz, which gives the average 
height as ini. 57 lliat is to say, the same as the Japanese or 
Annamese; another series of 30 Akkas (hy Emin Pasha) 
giving an average height of im. 36; and a thir^ series of 98 
Watwas (hy Wolff) giving an average of im. 42.^ On com- 
paring these three large series, the only ones deserving atten- 
tion, a difference of om. i«S (7 inches) in height in favour of 
Bushmen is shown. As to the cranial form, it varies also. 
Notwithstanding the paucity of documents, it may be said 
that the Negri Hoes are, in general, sub-dolichocephalic or 
mcsocephalic (average index of g living subjects, 79.7); 
while irishmen arc undoubtedly dolichocephalic (average 
index of ii living men, 75.8). J.et me add in conclusion 
that the Negrillocs are covered with a fairly thick fiovvn over 
the entire body (Emin Pasha, Yunker, Stanley, Stuhlmann), 
and that nothing analogous has been noted in Bushmen. 

'Hie Negrilloes live in the midst of other peoples (Bantus, 
Nilotcs, etc.), either as isolated individuals (for the most 
part slaves) or in little groups (up to about 800 individuals), 
hidden in the deepest thickets. These little hunters have 
established a sort of modus 7 )ivendi with the agricultural 
populations surrounding them : they exchange with them the 
produce of their chase, or of their gathering, for foods and 
objects in metal ; they also pay for the protection of their 
powerful neighbours by doing service, for the benefit of the 
latter, as elearers of the forest, where it is a critical matter to 
meet them on account of their arrows, poisoned with the juice 
of a certain Aroidca^ or with certain putrid animal matters 
derived especially from the ant. The bow and arrows which 
they use are the same as tho.se of their protectors, only 
proportioned to their stature. 

VI. The Jniniu ^^rnup comprises the numerous peoples of 
Central and Southern Africa whose dialects form the Bantu 


^ Schinz, loc. n'f.', Kmin, hr. cit.\ Wi.ssniann, WolfT, Von Fran9ois, and 
Miilk'r, bn I/i.ieni. Afrik.^ Lei|)zi^, 18S8, Ajipeiuli.v IV., and Zeit. f. 
E(hu., 1SK4, Vcih , p. 725. 
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linguistic family, without having any analogy with the Nigritian 
languages. They have all an agglutinative structure, and are 
especially characterised by the exclusive use of prefixes. Each 
principal prefix indicates an entire category of objects or 
ideas ; such a prefix is J/\ Um^ or Umon (according to dialect), 
denoting the singular; Ba^ JVi, or denoting the plural. 
Thus the root (man) united to the prefix Umon means 



Fig. 141. — Calrai, G angucla- Bantu ; height, iin. 73; ceph. 
inch, 75.8; nasal index, 107. {P/iot. Prince Roland 
Bonaparte. ) 

“a man” (Umon-N/n), and with the prefix Ba “men” 
(Ba~Ntu). It is superfluous to say that physically the 
Bantus present a great variety of types. This is due especially 
to intermixture with the Negrilloes and Ethiopians to the 
north, and with the BushmeivHottentots to the south. 
Nevertheless, there may be discerned a probably primitive 
type, which, while ^being fundamentally Negro, yet is dis- 
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linguishablc from the Nigritian type. In tliis type the 
stature is generally not so high, the head less elongated, and 
prognathism also less ; the median convexity of the brow often 
disappears, and tlu! nose is more prominent and lYirrower. 

We may divide the liantus, according to their ethnographic 
and linguistic characters, into three large sections: western, 
eastern, and southern. 

I. I'he territory occupied by the Western Group covers 
almost exactly the south-(‘ast of the Cameroons, French Congo, 
Angola, and Helgian Congo, except those parts of these .states 
situated to the north of the (’ongo. The Dwala (28,000 
individuals, stature im. 69; ceph. ind. 76.2, according to Zint- 
graff) and the Ilakunda of the Cameroons, relatively civilised, 
are found uj) to tlui point of junction of the Bantu and J^igritian 
peoples, where the African coast changes its westerly direction 
and becomes nearly north by south. lake their neighbours of 
the south, the Mungos or Minihe of the north-west, and the 
Balongs, who live in large jdialansterics, they are intermixed 
with Nigritian elements. hkist of the Dwala are found the 
Ikasas and the I’akoris; these last are notable for their spirit 
of solidarity, for the practice of the taboo and worship of 
ancestors, h’rom the somatic point of view, a great difference 
is to be observed among them in the stature of men and 
women. Like the Ihvala^ they use the drum language 
(see p. 134). The ArJ'a/i or Juuigj called Pahuins'^ by the 

^ Dybowski, toi. cit.\ Maibtrc, loc. cit.\ Clozel, Tour du Moude^ 1896, 
vol. ii. ; Ciiiiial, I c Coni^o l'rancai\'^ Faiis, 1889; Dcniker and Laloy, loc, 
(it.^ p. 274; Jkidincr, Kaini'yuu, Leipzig, 1S87; Morgen, Dnrch Kapneriw^ 
Leiji/ig, 1893; Zinlipaff, Nord- Kuineruii„ Berlin, 1895, and “ Congo- 
Volk.,” /., f. Etlui., 18S6, Verb., j). 27, and 1S89, p. 90; F. von Liischan, 
hr. (if. etc.); V. Jacrjiics, “ Le Congolais dc I’cxpos. d’ An vers,” 

Bull. Soc, Anthr , 2S4, Brussels, 1894; ]. Wauters, V Elat Indep. dti 

Congo, Brussels, 1899; Meuse, “ Viilk. Mitll. Kongo,” Z. f. Kthn., 1897, 
Verb., p. 624. 

“ Tbe Osbyeba aic a section of Ibe Fan people; tbcy.may be divided 
into Miikima (in tbe Upper Ogowe) and into Maziuia (of tbe Gabun). 
d hey are a people of famous warriors, composed of 200,000 individuals, 
which nun.bc’ is increasing with extraordinary rapidbty. 
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Negroes of the Gabun, occupy the country situated between the 
3rd degree of N. latitude and the Ogowe, and its right tributary 
the Ivindo. But it is probable that their habitat extends 
farther to the east, for the Bolu^ whom Mizon had met with in 
the basin of Ihe Sanga, appeared to be of the same race. 
The P'ans touch the sea-board of the Atlantic only at a few 
points. With the Gohiinese i^Benga^ Kumhe^ etc.) and the 

Pongives of the coast (whose language, which is very rich, 
has been adopted by other tribes), they form almost the whole 
of the population of French Congo to the north of the Ogowe. 
It is supposed that the Imns, certain traits and manners and 
customs of whom recall the Zandeh, have immigrated quite 
recently, perhaps at the end of the last century, into their present 
region, coming from Upper Ubangi, where the Zandeh tribes 
live (sec p. 441). 

In the valley itself of Low Ogowe are found the Baloa or 
Galois^ and, farther to the south, between the Muni and 
Sette Camilla, the Bakahii or Bahclc (about 100,000 according 
to Wilson), former nomads, who have become carriers and 
merchants. Ascending the Ogowe are met successively the 
Apingi^ the Okanda^ the Aduina^ the Okoia^ etc. All these 
tribes speak the same language as the islanders of Corisco, and 
are for the most part very tall and dolichoc:ephalic (average 
stature of the Okandas im. 70, and cej)h. ind. on the living sub., 
74.2, according to Denikcr and J.aloy). But there are met with 
also among them tribes like the Aduiiia, who on the contrary 
are short (ini. 59) and sub-brachyccphalic (eeph. ind. 80.8, 
according to the same authorities), which indicates inter- 
mixtures with the Negrillo race, represented in the vicinity by 
the Obongos or Ashangos to the east (Du Chaillu), and by the 
Akoas to the west (Touchard and Dybowski). 'J'he Adumas, 
who are slave merchants (Guiral), are good boatmen. To the 
south of Bakel, in the basins of the coast rivers, Renibo, 
Nyanga, • etc., are found the Baliimho^ the Bavi/i\ on the 
coast, and the AsJiira in the interior. The basin of the 
lower Kuilu or Niari is occupied partly by Mayomhe and the 
Loafigo (height ini. 63, ceph. ind. 77.5), mi.xed tribes, who are 
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dispersed crpially over the coast from the river Nyanga to the 
north to Laiulana to the south. 

As to the upper l)asin of the Niari, it is inhabited by the 
JhiJm/ii or Jhiku)i:^Iic to the north, and by the Bakamba 
(height iin. 69, according to Maistre) to the .sbuth. These 
populations resemble the Loangos and somewhat also the 
Kiuo)u;o (height im. 65, ceph. ind. 75.6, according to 
Zintgraff). l\arther to the south are the Basundo, savages 
with, it is said, red hair, and the Jyabembe (height ini. 72, 
according to Maistre) and the Babuendi\ recognisable by the 
tattoo of a crocodile on the breast, who people the right bank 
of the Cong(j from the mouth to Brazzaville. Among their 
neighbours the Baa}?ii:^o or Jnifyot^ who thickly populate 
the opposite bank, the influence of the old Portuguese Chris- 
tians is still to be recognised in many spots by processions 
with the crucifix, but the supreme god has become feminine, 
having relation both to the Virgin Mary and to the “Earth- 
mother of All.”^ This goddess, called Nzambi, is the principal 
personage of a trinity, the other members of which are a son, 
and a third sjfirit, Deisos. d'he Pai'ongo have also as an 
institution i)opular guardians of justice (p. 253), whom they 
call pa^^asarios. Above Brazzaville, on the right bank of 
the Congo, as far as Holobo, are met various Bateke tribes, 
distinguished by their short stature (im. 64), marked dolicho- 
cephaly (73.!), according to Mense), powerful trunk, and 
tattoo marks of several rows of parallel strokes on the cheeks. 
They extend to the west as far as lo'" long. E , and occupy to 
the north all the basin of the upper Alima. The Baiekes^ 
who, with their neighbours the Baboma and the anthropo- 
phagous Ballali^ were the first to submit to French dominion, 
are travellers and, though practising anthropophagy, a temperate 
I)eople. 'Phe Ashikuya of the region of the sources of the 
Nkheni, neighbours of the Batekes^ are celebrated as the 
best weavers of the Congo. The lower valley of the Alima, 


^ A. Itisll.in, /.ciischr. f. RthuoL^ vol. vi., 1874 ; E. Rcclus, Geo^, 
Uiiivcrs , V >1. xiii , p. 125, P.iris, 18S8. 
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as well as the right bank of the Congo as far as the mouth of 
the Ubangi and even above, are occupied by the 

or Bapfitru (height, im. 73, according to 
Maistrc), differing from other tribes by their mode of head- 
dress and tneir tattoo : a large swelling of flesh on each 
temple and on the middle of the brow. "Pheir number is 
estimated at about a million.^ North of the Bangis, between 
the Congo and the Ubangi, live their congeners the Baloi 
and the Banjos^ veritable athletes and proved to be cannibals 
(Dybowski). The river M’Poko, which enters the Congo 
opposite the town of Bangi, marks to the north the limit of 
the Bonjos, as of the Bantus generally of this part of Africa. 
Their immediate neighbours to the north, the Band/.iris, are 
more like the Zandeh than the Bantus. 

'Po the south of the Congo the various Bantu tribes are still 
little known.^ On the coast, between the mouth of the Congo 
and the Kunene, the collective name of Angolese is given to 
various much-intermingled tribes: Mmhikoni’o (im. 66, ceph. 
ind. 72.5), Kiamba^ Kissama, Moiidombc (plural, Bandombe; 
im. 67, ceph. ind. 76.8), Bakisse (1.66, 75.5), etc. The 
mountainous region situated more to the east— that is to 
say, Bangala, the basin of the Kulii, the left tributaries of the 
Kasai (ancient kingdom of Muata-Yamvo), the region of the 
source of the Zambesi — is inhabited by populations who 
have preserved the Bantu type in purer form. These 
are, starting from the south, the Gatigueia^ occu[)ying the 
table-land bordered on the east by the upper valley of 
the Kwando, on the south by the right tributaries of the 

^ It is supposed that the Rubangis arrived at the north of French Con;^o 
about the eighteenth century, and tlieir niigr;ition towards the south, 
stayed for the time being ])y the Ratekes, has gone on to tlie present day. 

^ Pogge, Im Reiche d. Miiaia Jamivo, Reiiin, iSSo, and Miftheil. 
Afrik. GeselL^ vol. iv., 1SS3-85, p. 170; Wolff, Verh. Gesell. Erdkunde^ 
Berlin, 1887, No. 2 ; A. J. Wauters, E R(at indtpendaiH du Congo ^ 
Brussels, 1899, p. 257 ct scq. ; Serpa Pint(^, IToiv I Crosicd Africa^ 2 
vols. , London, t88i, with figs.; Wissinann, Wolff, Von Francois, and 
Muller, Im inueren AfrikaSy Leipzig, 1888, with figs. ; Jacques, Les 
Congolais. 
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Zambesi, and on the west by the Mubungo tributary 
of Lake Nganii; tliey are excellent smiths, supplying articles 
in iron to their neighbours, who arc the Amboella^ the 
Kimbande^ and the Kioko or Akioko, These last, scarcely 
thirty-five years ago, taking up a position to the cast of 
tlie (ianguelas, have to-day advanced to the loth degree of 
S. latitude, into the western part of Muata-Yamvo. But the 
basis of the population of this ancient kingdom is constituted 
by the Lunda tribes, whose territory extends from the 
Kwangcj (aflluent of the Kasai) to lakes Bangwcoloand Moero. 
'fhey o<'cupy tlic basin of the Kasai {Kalunda), the swampy 
plains to the east of the upper Zambesi (the Baliuida, the 
Lobale)^ and are distinguished by their peaceable habits and 
hospitality. 'I'heir women enjoy a certain freedom, c 

'fhe Baluba^ who form an important nation, occupy the 
territory between the Kasai, the chain of the Mitumba moun- 
tains and the hth degree of S. latitude. They a[)pear to have 
many analogies with the lainda. Of tall stature (im. 70), 
their head is more globular and complexion less dark than 
with most Negroes (ceph. ind. 79, according to Wolff). The 
original country of these tribes is the upper basin of the 
Congo. Many of the ]>aluba are mixed with the Bashilange 
aborigines who dwell between the middle valley of the Kasai 
and that of its right affluent, the Lulua, and form a separate 
population, relatively civilised, who emigrate as far as the 
Congo, where they become engaged as carriers. These are a 
lively people; the head is .slightly elongated (stature, im. 68, 
cephalic index 76.9, according to Maistre). About 1870 
they underwent a politico-religious revolution and introduced 
the hemp or “ Riamba” cult, in accordance with which all the 
smokers of Riamba declare themselves friends, the duty of 
mutual hospitality is acknowledged, the sale of girls inter- 
dicted, etc. (Times arc puni.shed by exce.ssive administrations 
of the drug, which in the end stupefy the criminal (Pogge, 
Wolff). Their neighbours to the north, the Bakuba of the 
great bend of the Sankuru, who .speak a different language, 
are more sedentary and busy themselves in trade and the 

(1 
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cullivation of their fields, with the assistance of Negrilloes who 
live among them. The Basongo, tlteir neiglibours to the 
north, are redoubtable man-eaters. 

All these populations, who, as we have seen, are characterised 
by stature above the average and by moderate dolichocephaly, 
are distinguished also by fairer complexion than their neigh- 
bours the Bantus of the Congo (Maistie, Serpa Pinto, 
Deniker and Laloy). The region they hold has frecpiently 
(from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century) been invaded 
by the “ Djaga,” armed bands in the service of certain families 
of the Balunda people. The invaders intermingled with the 
aboriginal race, which is probably allied to the Bushmen and 
Hottentots; at least, there are till now to be met with in the 
country individuals of very pure Bushman type, above all 
among the Kiokos. 

The populations to be found between the great bend of the 
Congo and the 5th degree of south latitude, known collectively 
as the Mongo or Balolo, and Bayombe, seem to possess traits 
intermediate between the Lunda and the natives of French 
Congo. They are degenerate tribes. Such cannot be said of 
the Bayanzi of the right bank of the Congo, between Bolobo 
and Lake Tumba, nor of the Banga, between the Congo and 
the Ubangi, who are very alert, active, and intelligent. Their 
mode of head-dress, in which the hair is plaited into horns, is 
entirely characteristic. 

Most of the western Bantu of French' Congo and Congo 
Free State wear ornaments in the lips, file or pull out the 
incisor teeth, tattoo, and build small sciiiare dwellings.^ 

Ik The group of Eastern Bantus includes numerous 
tribes often having an intermixture of l^vlhiopian blood, 
and ranging from the region of the sources of the Nile 
to 15** S. latitude, between the cast coast of Africa and the 

1 L. Frobenius {Per Urspnin;^ der Afrik. Knllttrcn^ llcrlin, 189S) sees 
in this last-cited fiict a proof of the supposed influence of the ^Malays; 
E. Reclus {Geor}\ Univers., vol. xiii., p. 271) regards it as the result of 
imitation of the European factories which have been established for three 
centuries on the coast. 
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great lakes, (iermaii ethnographers distinguish among them 
the ancient and modern Ijantus, according to their immigra- 
tion from the south or nortli (sec p. 429). On the coast, 
between Ca[)e Delgado and Port Durnford, the Bantus are 
interblent witli tlie Arabs and form a compound population 
speaking the Kisvvahili language.^ This Bantu dialect has, 
owing to the simj)licity of its structure, become the lingua 
franca of almost the entire region occupied by the eastern 
Bantus. 'J'o the west of the Swahili live, in Unyamwesi and 
the surrounding countries, the U.sambara and the Unyamwesi, 
belonging to the “ancient Bantus,’’ and having, like them, 
migratory tendencies towards the north. 

As to the Hantus of the Lake Region^ the tribes of which 
are dis[)ersed between the south of Unyoro a.id Lake 
Tanganyika, they are not more free from intermixture. But 
they speak the dialect derived from that primitive Bantu 
language, “ Kirundi,” or “ Kikonjo,” which to-day is preserved 
in its original purity only in a narrow tract of some fifty 
kilometres, extending from the foot of Mount Ruwenzori to 
the northern extremity of I^ake Tanganyika. Mixed with 
Nilotos in Unyoro, with Wahuma Ifamites elsewhere, the 
language of these “ancient Bantus” was adopted by their 
coiKpierors. The most southern tribe of this group is that of 
the Makua, who extend to 16" S. latitude. The tribes who 
people Uganda (to the north-west of Lake Victoria Nyanza) 
have probably si)rung from the same stock, but speak a 
different language. 

The peoples speaking Bantu to be met with south of Kilima 
Njaro, on the Iramba table land, the Wakamba, Wataita, Waka- 
guru, and Wagogo, are llamito-Bantus who have adopted the 
manners and customs of the Masai. These “ Bantus of recent 
immigration ” haN c come from the north-east, from the country 
of the Gallas, where their remaining fellows are still to be 
found under the name of Wapokompo in the upper valley 

’ The pivifix Ki nu’ans “language,” as U means “country,” and 
Va-Ua^ or Ba^ “ people,” or “ men.” 
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of the Tsana, and Watakosho, speaking (lalla, near Lake 
Rudolf. Among the eastern Bantus are provisionally classed the 
Wavira, who perforate the lips like the western Bantus; the 
Wahuma, who are of Ethiopian type; and the other tribes who 
dwell between ihe middle Congo and the lakes, from the 
equator to s'* lat. S., who are also called Waregga (People of 
the Forest), d’hese are cannibals who have come from the 
south-west; their language differs from that of their neighbours, 
the Manyuema, who are of P^thiopian type. 'I'he tribes living to 
the south of the Ituri valley, the Wambuba, the Wallessi, etc., 
appear to be a hybrid of Negrillocs and Bantus. 

'Phe group of Southern Bantus^ is composed of Kafir-Zulus 
to the east, of Bechuana to the centre, and of llerrero to the 
west. The Zulus (Fig. 47), of which the most southern tribe or 
“ Ama,” the Amaxosa or Kafirs (Fig. 135), live in the eastern 
part of Cape Colony, and have of recent times advanced 
towards the north, far from the country of their origin, up 
to the region of U.sagara. Among the chief Zulu tribes should 
be noted the Banyai, the Bakalaka, the Baronga, the Swazi 
(Fig. 142), and the Tonga, between Delagoa Bay and the 
Transvaal; the “ Ama ” Mpondo of Pondo, the “ Ama” Tembu 
of Kafirland; the Makong, neighbours of the Shinia (Foa) on 
the banks of the middle Zambesi, etc. Pvxccpt these Kafirs, 
who have a special language, all the other Zulus speak the 
"1 akesa tongue. 

The Bechuana, separated from the Zulus by the chain of 
the Drakensberg Mountains, arc infused more or less with 
Hottentot blood; they arc divided into Eastern Bechuana or 
Basuto^ among whom Bantu traits [iredominate, and . the 
Western Bechuana or Bakalahari, who show a more marked 

^ Fritsch, Die Ein;^eborencn Siid-Afrikas^ Richlaii, 1S72, with alias; 
Holub, Sieben JaJue in Siid-Afrika^ Vienna, 1S81, vol. ii., figs, and maps, 
and “Die Matabele,” '/.cilschr. f. KiJuiot.^ vol. xx., 1S93; Kroj)!, Das 
Volk d. Xosa-Kajfern, Rerlin,iSS9; Wood, toe. cif.^ vol. i. ; Macdonald, 
“Manners , . . South-African 'Dibes,” Anth. vol. xix., 

p. 264, and V(»l. XX., p. 123 (1889 90); Johnston, Brilish Cenlral Africa^ 
London, 1897; Junod, “ Lcs Ba-Ronga,” Bull, Soc. Neuchaleloise de 
Gcogr.y vol. X., 1898. 
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intermixture of Hottentot elements. To the north of the 
Ijcchuanas, in the upper basin of the Zambesi, live the Barots^, 
a peo[)le related to the Zulus, of which one tribe is known as 
the Mashona. Finally, two other Bantu tribes extend to the 
south of the Kunene, surrounding the table-land inhabited by 
the Hill Damaras or Haw-Koin (see below); these are the 



Fig. 142. — Swazi- bantu Wv'mian and ^irl. [ColL Authr. Inst, Great 
Jhifain.) 

Ovambo or ()vani[)(), tillers of the soil (over 100,000), to the 
north between ih. p" and 20 lat. S., and the Ova-Herrero or 
Damara slu'jihcrds, of a fnio Ikintii type, to the west and south. 

Physically the Zulus are of high stature (im. 72, accord- 
ing to Fritsch) and dolichocephalic (average ceph. ind. 
of 86 skulls 7.^.2, according to Fritsch, Hamy, and 
Shrubsall). They have these traits in common with the 
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Nigritians,^ but they are not 
so dark as the latter, and are 
less prognathous. The face 
also is square and the nose 
prominent, allJiough some- 
what coarse. 

VII. The Ilushmcn - Hot- 
tentots'*^ probably occupied 
formerly the whole of South 
Africa from the T5th degree of 
south latitude to the Cape of 
Good Hope. Hardly pressed 
for three centuries by Bantus 
in the east and north, and 
for a century by Europeans 
in the south, they are reduced 
to day to a few thousands of 
families, wandering or se- 
dentary, in the uncultivated 
country of Namaciualand, in 
the desert of Kalahari, and 
in some points of the hinter 
land of the Cape. To the 
north of 18“ S. latitude are 
found only a few islets of 

^ The Bcchuana are a liltlo 
shorter (ini. 68, arcoidinj^ to 
Fritsch) and more dolichoceiilialic 
(ceph. ind. of four skulls, 70.9, 
according to llamy, “ Documents 
Cafrerie,” Jrc/t. Mus. Hist. Na/.^ 
p. 357, Paris, 18S2). Sliruhsall 
{fourn. Anth. Inst , N.S , vol. i., 
1898) gives the cepli, index as 
71.3 for the liasulo skulN. The 
Herrero and Damara skulls have 
the indices, 71 and 72. 

Fritsch, loc. cit.\ Schinz, he. 
cit.\ Von Luschan, loc. cil. 



Imc. 143. N K011-) iii, 11 of 

the region of Lake Xgnmi ; .-lo 
years old; lieight, im. 41; 
ceph. ind., 77.2; nas. ind., 
. 97 5 - [Phot. CoU. Ant hr. Soc., 
J’aris.) 
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Holtcnlots, and towards tlie south they arc no longer met 
with in compact groii|)s within sixty miles from the coast, 
do the cast, their habitat is limited at about 23° longitude E. 
of Greenwich. And further, we must gather within these 
limits the territory between the Herrero cO’Untry and 18° 
S. lat. of the Hill Damaras or Haw-Koin, who, although 
speaking a Hottentot dialect, possess a quite special physical 
tyi^c; they are notably much darker than the Hottentots, and 
recall rather the Negroes of Guinea. They are miserable 
savages who live by hunting and ])lunder. 

In addition to the Hill Damaras there arc to be noted 
in the group of which we arc treating; ist, the Narnan, 
called Hottentots by Juiroi)eans (modification of the Dutch 
word “ hiittentiit,” meaning of little sense, stupid), inhabiting 
the west of the territory we have just defined (Fig. 24) ; 2nd, 
the San (“.Sab” in the masculine singular), called “Bosjesmen” 
or “ lUishmen ’’ by Europeans, in the east of this territory 
(iMg. 143). It should be remarked, however, that the word 
l)Osjesman(in Dutcli, “ man of the bush”) is often applied to Hot- 
tentot populations, or to Hottentot-Bushmen like, for instance, 
the mixed breeds of Nama(|ualand who speak a Hottentot 
dialect. In ccitain works the name Koi-Koin is applied to the 
whole grou[» before us. d'his is incorrect, for the Koi-Koin, or 
better, the 1 lau-Khoin, are no other than a Hottentot tribe, 
just as are the Nama, Gorana, and others (about 20,000). 

There are numerous likenesses between the San and the 
Narnan, who are both representatives of the Bushman race^ 
(see pp. 287 and 455), but there arc also numerous 
differences. The Hottentot language is of the same stock 

^ Tlic l>uslinuMi reprosont the race almost in its jnirily, while the 
Hotlciilols slujw (he liails of lliis lacc .somcwliat modified. The stature 
of the latter is hii;]icr, the head more dolichocephalic, the complexion 
daiker, and the hands are not so small as is the case willi Bushmen. 
'I'heir features are moie nci^roid, and it has heen suggested that contact 
with the neigld)ouring Bantu tribes has had something to do with this. 
(See Deniker, “ l.cs 1 lottent{)ts,” Kc 7 i. ifAnthvop.^ 1889, p. I.) The 
skin of the Hottentots, however, is still of a hue of }cllo\v, and their 
siealojiygy is almost as pronounced as with the Bushmen. 
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as that of the Bushmen; and both arc characterised by 
the presence of certain articulations known as “ clicks.” 
But the Hottentot dialects, which closely resemble each 
other, possess tfour palato-dental clicks, while the Bushmen 
dialects, differing much from each other, have besides these 
four clicks another guttural click, as well as a certain articula- 
tion which is not effected by inhalation as are the clicks 
proper, but by ra[)id and repeated ex[)irations made between 
the two half-opened rows of teeth. • 

The two peoples differ ccjually in manners and customs. 
Let it suffice to recall that the Bushmen live in the woods and 
are nomadic hunters, who do not practise circumcision, but 
whose custgm it is to cut the finger-joints in sign of mourning. 
(See pp. 181, 204, 2 1 1, and 22<S for other particulars.) 
The Hottentots, on the contrary, are nomadic shepherds ; 
they live in the steppes, practise circumcision, and are 
unac(iuainted with the custom of ablation of the phalanges. 
Besides, they have lost all ethnic individuality; they dress in 
the P^uropean fashion, speak Dutch or Lnglish, and live like 
the white colonists. ('hildren born of marriages between 
Hottentots and Europeans are called “ Bastards,” a title which 
in Africa is not regarded as discreditable. 

VIII. The po[)ulation of the island of Madagascar^ may be 
divided into three great groups: the Ilovas in the middle, 
the Malagasies of the cast coast, and the Sakalavas of the rest 
of the island. There is further to be noted the Arab infusion, 
especially on the north-east and south-east coast. 

The Hovas, or better, Huves, who occ'upy the high table- 
land of Imerina (from which comes their true nam(‘, “Anta- 

^ For particulnrs .see Sil)rce, Gruil Afric. Island . . . A/ada^^ascar, 
1880; M. I.eclerc, “ T.es peupladc.s dc iMadaga.scar,” Aei'. d" Ethnoi^r.^ 
vol. V., 1886, p. 397, and vol. vi., 1887, j). 1 ; Calat, I'oyai-c it 
AToiiagascaVy Paris, 1S95, in quarto; (Iraiulidiia, “ Lc.s Ilovas,’’ Kiv. 
des Sciences^ No. for l.''t June, 1S95 ; A. jolly, lE-lnfhrol'oloi^ie^ 1894, p. 
385; Besson, ibid.^ p, 674; “ [.e Madat^ascar," Rev. des Sciences^ 
Paris, No. for 15111 Aug. , 1895, fig. ; Last, Atdhr. lusl.^ 1896, p. 

47; Boiichereau, TAAnthr., 1897, p. 149 Carol, Chez les IJovas^ J’aris, 
1898. • 
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Imcrina”^) arc Tiuloncsians more or less intermixed with 
Malay stoc'k ; their skin is olive-yellow, their hair straight or 
slightly wavy, their ('yes sometimes narrow; their stature is 
shoil, their head glnhiilar, the nose prominent^ and somewhat 
shar[) (k'ig. M4).'' 'I’liey preserve many manners and customs 
Indonesian in eharac'ter -tlu'ir s(]uarc houses on piles, sarong, 
instruments of nuisi(', /m// or iaboo for diet, infanticide, poly- 
gamy, canoe with balance pole, ('ylindrical forge bellows, form 
of sepulture, etc. A half-civilised people, they are tillers of 
the soil, she[)]ierds, and traders. The Sakalavas, on the 
contrary, are almost [)ure Jlantu Negroes, black, dolicho- 
ce[)halic, of high stature, with frizzy hair and flat noses. They 
have [)reserved soim^ features of Negro life (palavers, fctichism, 
etc.), but are adopting more and more the mode of life of the 
Ifovas or the Malagasies. 'I h(‘se last present traits inter- 
mediate between the two groujrs ; of chocolatc-brown com- 
plexion, with frizzy hair, of medium height, they have other 
features so modified as to recall sometimes the Hovas, some- 
times the Sakalavas. 

'The Hovas arrived in Nfadagascar only seven or eight 
centuries ago ((handidier), and succeedcid in subjugating the 
Sakalavas and the mi.xcd populations. Up to the period of 
the I'rench occigration (i8(;6) they were masters of the island, 
witii the exception of the west coast and some points in the 
south, d’hey have imjwscd their language on the subjugated 
])opulations, and all the peoples of the island, notwithstanding 
their diversity of migin, of typo, and of manners and customs, 
speak Malagasy, which is a dialect of the Maleo-Polynesian 
linguistic family with .some intermixture of Eantu elements. 

Jt is supposed that before the advent of the Hovas other 
Malay and Indonesian incursions took place in the island, 

■' Tlic' piofix An!<iu or Au(a (in .some dialects Ta) in Malagasy language 
moans “ people of,*' ami is found in the nonienclature of all the tribes and 
|Hople of tile i.sland. 

- See the measurements given in Appendices I. to III., according to 
liouchereau, /ec. c/A, and my^own unpuhli.shed observations made in 
coujuiiction with Hr. Collignon. » 
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though nothing certain is known in regard to this ; that the 
arrival of the Negroes was due to their own action is problem- 
atical, notwithstanding the relative nearness (250 miles) 
of the coast of ^Mozambique, the notorious incapacity of the 
Negroes as navigators being taken into account. It is })ossible 
that the Negroes were introduced into the island entirely by 
the Maleo-Indonesians, who have always been good seamen, 
^'he Arab invasions date back hardly five or six centuries. 

The constitution of Hova society up till recently was divided 
into nobles {Andriand)^ freemen {Iloras), and slaves {Afidevd). 
The abolition of Royalty and slavery, after the Trench 
occupation, have to a certain extent modified this hierarchy. 
For thirty years converts to Trotestantism, at bottom the 
Hovas are V’ery indifferent in religious matters, but cling to 
their ancient animistic beliefs. To the Hovas should be 
joined the Betsileo, who live to the south of the Imerina 
table-land j they are not of such pure race as the Hovas, while 
they are less intermixed than are the Malagasies. 

Among these last must first be distinguished the popula- 
tions of the coast : the Betsimasaraka and the Antambahoaka 
to the north of the 20th degree of S. latitude; the Antaimoro, 
the Antaifasina, the Antaisaka, and the Antanosi to the south 
of this latitude ; then the population of the interior ; the 
Antsihanaka to the north of Imerina, the Bezanozano in the 
centre of the island, the Antanala or Tanala, and the Bara and 
Anlaisara to the south. 

The Betsimasaraka are dolichocephalic (ceph. ind. 76.3, 
according to Collignon and Denikcr), and of stature below the 
average (im. 64). The Antambahoaka and the Antaimoro 
claim an Arab origin, but they hardly differ from the other 
Malagasies ; they are rather backward in culture and emigrate 
from their country readily, but with the idea of returning. 
The Antaifasina (who number about 200,000) have dose 
affinities with the Antaisaka, their warlike neighbours 
on the coast, in closer proximity to Vangaindrano ; both 
have many customs of Arab-Mussulman origin, and are con- 
nected, according to all ^^robabilityf with the Bara tribe. This 
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last lives inland, to the south of Bctsileo, side by side with the 
Antaisara, said to be true savages, but among whom are never- 
theless observed signs of Arab blood (Scott Eliott). The 
Antanosi are grouped round Fort Dauphin, \>\\t some of this 
tribe has emigrat(;d to the interior, extending as far as the 
neighbourhood of the west coast, where it has assimilated the 
customs of the Bara people. As a race the Antanosi are less 
negroid than the other Malagasies, and recall rather the 



Fid. 144. — Ilova df Tananarivo ; 21 years old; height, im. 62; ceph.- 
iiul, 70 3. {P/io/. Colli ^^non.) 

Betsimasaraka. 'I’hey have curly or almost smooth hair 
(Catat), and complexion of light chestnut. They are a 
peaceable and intidligent people, of cleaner habits than the 
other Malagasies. Like most of the tribes of the south of 
Madagascar, even the Sakalavas (as, for example, the Anta- 
vandroi), they wear garments of matting plaited with straw, 
except on the coast, where European fabrics have now re- 
placed the native garments.^ » 
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The Sakalava tribes are numerous. The best known are 
the Menabe, Milaka, Ronondra, and Mahafali. In the north 
of the island the Sakalavas are mixed with the Betsimasaraka, 
and form fhe Antankar or Antankara people, wild shepherds 
and tillers of the soil, recalling the Bantus; their centre is 
at Diego-Suarez. In the south, blended with the Bara, 
they enter into the composition of the Antandroy population 
(about 20,000), almost savage, who depend largely for sus^ 
tenance on the cactus berries of their sterile country, live by 
cattle-raising, and have many manners and customs borrowed 
from the Bara. 



CHAPTER XII. 


KACKS AND PE01‘LE.S OF OCEANIA. 

The Stone Age in Oceania — i. AiistraUans : Uniformity of the Australian 
race -Language and manners and customs of tlie Australians— Extinct 
Ta^7nanian!^--\\. Po/nlafiotn' of the Asiatic or Malay Archifelago: 
l*ai)uan and Negrito elements in the Archipelago — Indonesians and 
Malays of Sumatra, liorneo, Celebes, etc. — lii. Mehmesiaus: Papuans 
of New Ciuinea — Melanesians properly so called of the Salomon 
and Admiralty Islands, New Hebrides, New Caledonia, etc. — iv. 
Polynesiaus : Tolynesians properly so called of vSamoa, Tahiti, and 
Sandwich Islands, New Zealand, etc. — Micr(»nesians of the Caroline 
and .Marianne Islands, etc. — Peopling of the Pacific Islands and of 
the Indian Ocean. 


Oceania ” appears to me the term best adapted to designate 
comprehensively all the insular lands .scattered in the immensity 
of the PaciHc and Indian Oceans. These in their entirety are, 
from the ethnographic point of view, divided into a continent, 
Australia, which shelters a di.stinct race, the Australians, and 
into two groups of islands. The western group, that of the 
Asiatic Archipelago, formed especially of large islands, is 
peopled principally by Indonesians, pure and mixed. As to 
the eastern group, it falls into two regions: one region con- 
sisting of New (luinea (which, after (heenland, is the largest 
island of the world), together with the neighbouring archi- 
pelagoes peopled by the Melanesian race; and the other region 
formed of the innumerable i.slands, islets, rocks, and atolls 
situated farther east, and occupied by the Polynesian race. 
I shall de.scribc separately the populations of these four 
regions, but I must say a few words in advance in regard 
to the prehistoric periods of Oceania, ^ 
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With the exception of Sumatra, Java, and perhaps Borneo, 
still connected with Asia at the end of the tertiary period, the rest 
of Oceania formed an insular world apart, of ancient geological 
origin. Except the discovery of the Pithecanthropus in Java 
(see p. 360), hardly any finds relating to (juaternary man can 
be pointed to in this part of the world, 'fhe objects in chipped 
or polished flint noted here and there in Malaysia, Australia, or 
New Zealand, as having been found at a certain depth of earth, 
have no fixed date, and, seeing that all Oceania, except West 
Malaysia, was up to the end of the last century still in the 
“stone age,” and remains in that age yet at several places, it will 
be understood that these finds may hardly be dated back 
further than some tens or hundreds of years, and have no 
connection with geological periods.^ As to the megalithic 
monuments, -the ruins of “Moral” and other erections in 
Oceania, of wliich the best known are those of Easter Island, 
but which exist also in the Manjuesas, Tahiti, Pitcairn, and 
Caroline Islands, — a precise date can with no greater certitude 
be assigned to them,- 

The long duration of the stone age in Oceania may be 
explained especially by the absence of metallic deposits 
in I’olynesia, and by the relative difficulty of working the 
iron and copper ores of New Zealand and of the rest of 
Oceania.^ 

The contemporary stone age, together with the affinity of 
the Malay, Polynesian, and Melanesian languages (Von 

^ For particulars see C. ricyte, “ Dc prahist. steenen wapenen . , . 
Oost-Indish. Archipel.,” /. ^t, I'aal-Laud-cn Volkenk. van Nederl. 

InJ.j Ralavia, 5th .scrie.s, vol. ii., j). 5S6; Wilken, he, p. 83; Ethe- 
ridge, “ Has Man a (leologieal Ili.story in Au.stralia?” Proc. Linn. Soe. 
N. S. Wales^ 1890, p. 259; B. Smylli, he. cit.^ vol. i., p. 239, and vol. ii., 
p. 234; R. Chapmann, 'J'lans. N. Zeal. Jnst.^ 1S91, p. 479. 

2 See W. Thomson Smith, toe. ei/.; Tantain, “ .^Ionllmcnt.s de.s Mar- 
cpii.ses,” PAnlhropoI.y 1897, p. 4; J’'. (dirLslian, “On Mirronesian 
Weapons,”/^?//;-;/. Anthr.lnst.^ N.S., 1899, vol. i., p. 28S,pl. xx. and xxiv. 

^ Besides, the Maoris of New Zealand know nothing of ))otlery, notwith- 
standing their clay deposits, nor of weaving, notwithstanding the presence 
in their island of foryihini and other textile plants. 
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Gabelentz), are perhaps the most characteristic traits of 
Oceanic ethnography. 

I. Australia. —-'The Australians form a distinct ethnic 
group, even a race apart from the rest of mankind. , Notwith- 
standing some local differences, they exhibit great unity, not 
only from the somatic point of view, but also from the point of 
view of manners, customs, and speech. Up to a certain point 



Fio. 145. — Ambit, Sundanese of Java (Preanger prov.), 

30 years old; height, im. 67; ceph. ind., 857; 
nas. ind., 8S.6. {Phot. Pr. Roland Bonaparte.) 

this unity may be explained by the fiict that the nature and 
surface of the soil, as well as the climate, the fauna and 
flora, vary to a relatively slight degree throughout the whole 
extent of the continent.^ 

^ The division, based on physical characters, of tribes of the interior, 
composed of a strong people of high stature and regular, features, and of 
tiibes of the coast, formed of a little, ugly, and puny people, a division 
proposed by Topinard {Bull. Soc. Anthro.^ iJ^72), has not been confirmed 
by later investigations. 
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Formerly owners of the entire face of their country, the 
Australians are now driven back farther and farther into poor, 
sterile, and unhealthy regions. Those who remain in contact 
with the invading European colonists arc debased and 
degenerate, and disappear rapidly. The tribes of purest type, 
those of the mid-region and of the north coast, have recently 
been well studied by Stirling, Baldwin Spencer and Gillen, 
and W. Rothd 

The census of 1851 included 55,000 natives in Australia; 
that of 1881 declared only 31,700; and that of 1891, no doubt 
better compiled and including newly-discovered districts, gives 
a return of only 59,464 natives and cross-breeds.^ 

Between 1836 and 1881 the number of natives in Victoria 
fell frojn 5000 to 770; the tribe of the Narrinyeri in South 
Australia, which in 1842 was composed of 3,200 members, was 
by 1875 reduced to only 511 individuals. But no positive 
proof has been obtained of diminution in the number of the 
natives of the interior, nor of those of the west and north 
coasts. 

Most Australians exhibit the sufficiently pure type of the 
Ausiralian race as I have already described it (p. 285): dark 
chocolate-brown skin, stature above the average (im. 67); 
frizzy or wavy hair, very elongated dolichocephalic head (av. 
ceph. ind., 71.2 in skulls, and 74.5 on the living subject), 

J “ Report . . . Horn Scientif. Kxpccl. Centr. Aiistr.,” Part \ V.,Atilhro- 
polo:y, by E. Stirling, London-Mclbournc, 1896; Baldwin Spencer and E. 
Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia, London, 1899, pi.; W. E. 
Roth, Elhnol. Stud. . . . N.-\V. Cenlr. Qucensl. Aborii;., Bri-sbane- 
London, 1897. For tribes of the east and south, see E. Curr, The 
Australian Race^ Melbourne, 1886, 3 vols. witli atlas; Lumholfz, Among 
Cannibals, London, 1890; and the woiks already quoted of Ilowitt, Fison, 
and B. Smyth. The measurements given in the Appendices are obtained 
from the works of Stirling and Gillen, IIouzc {/Jull. Soc. Anthr. Bruxelles, 
vol. iii., 1884-85); Cauvin, “ i.es Races dc rOceanie,’L'/>'r//. Miss. Sclent., 
3rd series, vol. iii., Paris, 1882; Topinard, loc. cit.'. Turner, he. cit., etc. 

These natives and mixed breeds are apportioned by colonies, thus:— 
Victoria, 565; New South Wales, 8,280; South Australia, 23,789; West 
Australia, 6,245; Queensland, 20,585 (of which 12,000 are pure aborigines). 
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prominent superciliary arches, nose flat and often convex, 
sunken at the root, where it is very thin, but much enlarged on 
the level of the nostrils, thick and sometimes protruding lips, 
etc. The cranial capacity is rather low (see p. 99). The 
pilous system is well developed over the whole body (Figs. 14, 
i 5 » T49, 150). Some of these characters, the dolichocephaly 
and crooked nose, are common both to the Australians and the 
Melanesians of the archipelagoes extending north-east of the 
continent; while other traits (wavy or frizzy hair, etc.) differen- 
tiate these two races, and connect the Australians with the 
Veddahs of Ceylon and with certain of the Dravidian popula- 
tions of India. 

Deviations from the type just described are very slight, and 
have been attributed, without, I think, much justice, tp inter- 
mixtures with Malays and Papuans on the coasts; elsewhere 
deviations are (luite limited. 

'I'he Australians have great powers of endurance, are 
tem[)erate and fairly agile; they climb trees readily with the 
aid of a rattan rope, in the style of natives of India, of the 
Canacks atul the Negroes (p. 275 and Idg. 81). 

Most travellers agree in regard to the low intellectual develop- 
ment of tlie Australians. However, they have sufficiently 
complex social customs, an extensive folk-lore,^ and their 
cluldren have been known, in the missionary schools, to learn 
to read and write more quickly than European children; 
arithmetic only ap[)earing to be outside the limits of their 
intelligence. It should l)e remarked in regard to all Australian 
dialects that they have special words only for the figures one 
and two, occ'asionally for three and four; but most frequently 
“two and one” is used for “three,” and “two and two” for 
“four ” (see p. 22^5). 

'File Australian languages present great resemblances to each 
other; they all belong to a single family, having no affinity 
with any other linguistic group. All these languages are 

^ See L I’iviker, Aiislra^ian fAxen.fary Talcs^ [.ondon and Melbourne, 
1897, and More Austnilian Tak$^ ib.^ 189S; Spencer and Gillen, he, cit. 
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agglutinative. The various forms of the words are produced 
by the addition of suffixes, while in the Malay and Papuan 



Flc. 146.— Natives of Livuliri (near I.aranluka, I'loris). Iiulomsian race 
with intermixture in varying degrees of Papuan blood. Height from 
lm.-55 to im. 64; cepb. ind., 76.6 to 86.0. {Phot, and participant 
Lapicque . ) 
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languages they arc produced by means of prefixes. Abbrevia- 
tions, slovenliness of pronunciation, and neologisms are very 
constant, and rapidly lead to changes in these dialects. 

(jesturc language is fairly developed, especially as an ideo- 
graphic mode of communication between tribe and tribe. 
Very often a gesture completes the })hrase, even in a colloquy 
between two members of the same tribe; cectain of these 
gestures recall those of Fmropean children, such as lightly 



Fici. 1^7. Puri, a Solorian of Acinnara Island (close to Flori=i); 
Musaiilnian. Height, ini. 64; ceph. ind., 85.1. {Phot* 
and partUiilarSy Lapiiqucd) 

rubbing the stomach to signify “I have had enough” (W. 
Roth). 

'The Australians are typical hunters (for their weapons, see 
pp. 259 and 267, and lugs. 75 and 78). They know nothing 
of cattle-raising; their only domestic animnl, the dingo, is half 
wild. Fruit gathering and the digging up of roots of wild 
plants are the principal occupations of the women. Intoxi- 
cating drinks, apart from the regions penetrated by colonists, 
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are unknown; the custom of chewing i)iiuri ” leaves {Diiboisia) 
as a narcotic is hiirly widespread. 

Most of the tribes live under such shelters as nature affords, 
or in huts made of leafy bninches, hemispherical or semi-ovoid 
in shape, and very low (p. 161); even these they do not take the 
trouble to put up if they have other means of protecting them- 
selves from cold, such as the woollen blankets distributed by 
the Colonial Governments. 



Fig. 148. — Same su1)jccl as Fii;. 147, seen in profile; 
a striking Ijlend of Melanesian and Indonesian traits. 

[Phot, Lapicque.) 

Sundry particulars have already been given in regard to 
the ornaments of the Australiins (p. 178, and Figs. 59, 149, 
and 150), in regard to their marriage customs (p. 232), their 
system of affiliation' (p. 234), the “ corroborees,” and their 
ceremonies of (p. 241), at which time are practised 

the circumcision and urethral sub-incision {mika operation, 
p. 239) of the young people. On p. 210, et seq., I have already 

31 
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given some details in regard to the music, poetry, and arts of 
these people. 

In most ethnographical works, the extinct 7 'amanian'^ 
people are described side by side with the Australian. The only 
reason of this lies in the proximity of their hal 5 itat, for really 
the Tasmanians recall rather the Melanesians, both in somatic 
traits and in mode of life. The language of the Tasmanians, 
which is agglutinative with prefixes and suffixes, presents no 
analogy either with Australian or Melanesian tongues. The 
Tasmanians appear to have been of stature below the average 
(im. 66)j head, snb (lolichocej)halic (ceph. ind., 76 to 77); 
broad and [irognathous face; llattcned and very broad nose; 
frizzy hair (which last constituted their chief difference from 
the Australians)." 

II. Asiatic Arctiicklago or Malaysia.™ The population 
of this part of Oceania may be separated into four great ethnic 
groups: Malays, Indonesians, Negritoes, and Papuans. The 
first two form the basis of most of the ethnic groups of the 
Archipelago, while the Negrito element is represented only in 
the Malay peninsula (which from the ethnic point of view 
may be associated with the Archipelago), in the Andaman 
Islands (see p. 3(j7), in the Philippines, and perhaps in Riu- 
Linga; and the Pa[)uan element in the Aru and Ke Islands, 
and in a lesser degree in the South-West Islands, Ceram, Burn, 
Timur, Idoris, and the neighbouring islets. It has long been 
supposed that the interior of the Malay Islands is occupied 
by negroid races akin to the Negritoes or Papuans; but no 

^ Eslimalcd at 1000 in 1S17, the Tasuhinians numbered 340 in 1824 
(first census). Tlie number fell tu ill in 1834, to 51 in 1842, to 16 in 
1854, to 4 in 1865 ( 11 . Hull, Statist, Summaty of Tasmanians^ 1866). 
The last representative of the Tasmanian people, a woman called Truganina, 
died in 1876. Miss I*'. ('. Smith, still living, .and described as a Tasmanian, 
in 1SS9, is a 'rasinano-Kiiropean half-breed (Ling Roth, Jouni. Anthr. 
Inst.f vul. xwii., p, 451, 1S97-98). 

In his work, The Abonfincs of Tasmania^ 2nd ed., London, 1899, 
with ligs., Ling Roth ha.s conscientiously summarised all that has been 
publisheJ about the Tasmanians. 
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explorer of Sumatra, Borneo, Java,i or Celebes has yet 
encountered Negritoes there, although the centres of these 
islands have repeatedly been traversed ; hence there is little 
hope of discovering negroid races in them. Besides, the 
assumed Negritoes of the Mergui Archipelago, of Nicobar 
and of Engano, described by Anderson, Lapicque, Man, 
Sherborn and Modigliani, have been shown to be simply 
Indonesians. The existence of true Negritoes has been 
affirmed only in the extreme north of the Archipelago, in the 
spots named above, the Andaman Islands, etc. If there be 
any trace whatever of intermixture with these races, it should 
not be necessary to search beyond the north parts of Sumatra 
and Borneo- in other words, beyond the e(iuator going south. 

I havt> already given some particulars in regard to the 
Negritoes of Malacca and the Andamanese (p. 397). As 
to the people of the rhilii)pincs,^ known under the name of 
Ae/(i or Ai/a (a corruption of the Malay word “ hitam,’' 
meaning black), they occupy the interior of Luzon Island in 
little groups, and are to be m(‘t with also in the Mindoro, 
I’anay, and Negros islands, and in the north-east part of 
Mindanao. They are shorter (ini. 47) than the Andamanese 
and the Sakai, but are very like them generally. They are 
uncivilised hunters; in certain districts where they are crossed 
with Tagals they have begun to till tlie soil. 

The Papuans (see p. 493) are still less numerous than the 
Negritoes in the Asiatic Archipelago, 'riicy are to be found, 
more or less pure, only in the Am, Salawatti, and Waigiu 
Islands, etc. All ihe.se islands form part of the Archipelago only 
from the political point of view ; they belong by their climate, 
their flora and fauna, to the New Cluinea and Australian 

^ There is no juslification for suppo.sing that the Kalangs of Java are 
Negritoes, as A. R. Meyer lias assumed in his memoir {Ixopoldiuai partxiii., 
Nos. 13-14, it^77). ^oe on tliis point, Kohibrugge, “ L’Anthr. des 
Tenggerois,” JdAu'hropohi^ie^ p. 4, 1898. 

^ Sec Montano, “ Mi.s.sion aux JMiilippines,” Arch, Jl//ss. Scienl,^ 3rd 
series, vol. xi., with figs., Paris, 18S5; Dc Quatrefages, /(C^r. cit. {Lcs 
rygmUi)\ Seliadenberg, EthmU^ 1880. 
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world. There are also tribes which recall the Papuans in 
Ceram and Biiru, in the Ke and Tenimber islands ; but in the 
remainder of the Moluccas, and in Floris and Timur islands, 



Fio. 149.— “ Billy,’' Queensland Australian; height, ini. 51 ; ceph. iiid., 
70.4; nas. iud., 107.5. {Phot. Prince Roland BonaJ arte.) 


only traces of Papuan or Melanesian blood can be discovered, 
generally in the form of intermixture with or modiheation of 
the Malay or Indonesian type (sec p. 49 b 4^ to 48). 

Such at least is the conclusion to which lead the researches of 
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Ten Kate and Lapicque,^ the only anthropologists who have 
studied the question on the spot. 

Ihere remain the two principal groups of the population of 



Fig. 150.— Same subject as Fig. 149, in profile. Tattooing by 
cicatrisation. {Phot, Prime Roland Bouaparte.) 


Ton Kate, L Anthropologic (POccanic,’’ /Plnfhropoh^ie^ vol. iv., 
1893, p. 279; “Vcrslag cener Reis in Timorgrcjep,” TijJschr. Nederl 
Aardrijk, sk. Genool., Amsterdam, vol. xi., 1S94, with summary in 
French; and Anthropol. Problem in Insul indie . . . P'esthundel , 

Dr, P. Veth aangeboden, p. 212, Leyden, 1894; Lapicque, he. cit. 
( Tour du Monde). § 
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the Archi[)clago : the Indonesians and Alahiys^ who dififer from 
each other much less than till recently was supposed. 

It has hecn snid and frequently repeated, though without 
j)re( is(; (lf)f:umcnts to warrant the assertion, that thc^Indonesians 
resemhle thc‘ Polynesians, and the Malays the Mongols, but 
recent anthropological research has proved th^t this is not the 
cased 'I'Uo Indonesians, which is the collective name under 
which, sinr(' Junghiihn, Logan, and Ilamy,- have l)een com- 
prised the little intermixed inland populations of the larger 
islands (l)y:iks()f lloriusa, liattas of Sumatra, various “Alfurus’' 
of ('elel)es and certain Moluccas, etc.), have none of the special 
charaf'ters of I’olyiK'sians. 'Lhey are of very short stature 
(im. 57 on tlu‘ av('rag(‘), mesocephalic or dolichocephalic 
(av. cej)h. ind., 7«S.5 on the liv. sub.), while the Polynesians 
an: very tall ( i m. 72 on the average) and brac'hyccphalic ; and 
if the yellow colour of the skin and the nature of the hair 
(straight or slightly (airled) are almost the same in the two 
races, tlie form of tlu: nose, of the li))S, of the face, as well as 
variou.; other traits, present notable differences. 

On the other hand, the Indonesians singularly re.scmble the 
Malays. Speaking generally, the Malays are somewhat taller 
(av. height, im. 61) and brachycephalic (av. ceph. ind., 85 
on the liv. sub.), but then* is a great variety of type in this 
group, wliieh is nuu'h u'.ore mixed than the Tndont‘sian. It is 
<’ven possible that the Malays (that is to say, the Malays 
j)roperly .so called of Malac('a and of Menangkabau in 
Sumatra, as well as the Javanese, Sundanese, and the 
riverine “Malays "of the other i.slands) are a mixed nation, 
sprung from tlu' intermixture of Indonesians with various 
Ihirmese, Negrito, 1 liudu, C.hinese, Papuan and other elements. 

* /or. r/\, .iiul /,'iso/a t/e!/c JXnino . . . Jint^anOy Milan, 

D.iniolli, “Ci.iini <li .liu/nv, p. I (lut/ir,^ vol. xxiv. See 

also ilic woik'; alioady (|uoUhI nt Montano, Hagen (as well as his 
A/i\r Osfasi.it . . . Wiesbaden, 189S), Ten Kate, 

l)eniU«'r and l.aloy, Lnpionie, Kohll)rugge, etc. 

“ Junjdnihn, /loflaldn /cr auf Sumatra^ vol. ii., p. 375; Haniy, “ Les 
Ailouroio de Ciilolo,’ fsu//. Sc.. Gcos^r, Paris^ 6lh .ser., vol. xiii. , p. 490. 
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In this case, the Indonesians would be of the pure Malay type, 
the real Protonuilays, Intermixtures of Indonesians and 
Chinese are especially pronounced in Java, in the north of 
Bornea, and in the rhilippincs of the north ; while in 
Mindanao, in Sulu and Palawan islands, Arab elements 
(Moros) dominate, and Hindu elements in certain parts of 
Java, Sumatra, Bali, and of the south of Borneo. As to 
intermixtures with Negrito blood they are, as I have already 
said, specially notable in the north of the Archipelago, while 
l^apuan influence predominates in the south-east. 

Apart from some savage tribes like the Olo-ot, the Punan of 
Borneo, and the Kubus of Sumatra, all the Indonesians and 
Malays arc tillers of the soil, using the hoc. The plant most ex- 
tensivcly*cultivate(l is rice, a foreign importation; it has re[)la(‘ed 
the indigenous plant, milK‘t (yPanicuni italictun)^ which only 
some backward J)yak tribes, the Alfurus of Hum, and the 
natives of Timur continue to cultivate. Mention has already 
been made of the use of siri or betel (p. 158), and of gcophagy 
and anthropophagy (ji. 145, et seq) in the Archipelago. The 
characteristic dress of the Indonesians and Malays is the kdin^ 
a piece of stuff passed round the loins and between the legs; also 
the “sarong,’’ which appears to have been imported from India 
— a piece of stuff enveloping the body (k'igs. 126 and 146), 
worn by both sexes; the women wear besides the jtmit or 
chastity belt, Among other ethnic charac ters special to the 
Malay-Indonesians should be mentioned the (piadrangular 
houses on piles, ^ the use of the “sumpitan” (p. 261), the bow 
being of foreign importation, either from India (in Java and 
Bali) or from Melanesia (in the islands of the south-east and 
south-west, in Timur, and the east of Ploris); the national 
weapon, the “kris,” an inlaid dagger with slightly bent handle 
and sheath in the form of an axe; the large (piadrangular or 
hexagonal shield (Fig. 79); tattooing, practised among the 
Dyaks, the Igorrotes of the Philippines, the inhabitants of 
Ceram, of 'Fimur Taut, the Tenimber Islands, etc. 

^ The dwellings in trees at Sumbawa, among the Mandayas of Mindanao 
(Philippines), among the,I.ubu of Sumatra, should also be noted. 
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Among the customs of the family life should be noted the 
alterations of names (the father at the birth of a son takes the 
name of “the father of so and so'’); exogamy in relation to the 
elan (the “ saku ” of the Malays of Sumatra, the “ marga ” of 
the Ilaltas), prat'lisial t‘very\vhere in Malaysia except by the 
Dyaks and tin* Alfiiriis to th(‘ north of (a-lebcs; the patriar- 
ehale, (.-xisting everywhen' c‘\ei'j)t in the “ Ikadangshe Itoven- 
landcaC’ (u|)j)(T Ikulang district, Sumatra), among the Nias 
and the Alfiirus of llaru and (A*ram; the universal custom of 
carrying off tlu- bride and the indemnity paid at once to 
the relalivas (“halaku” ol th(‘ Dyaks, the “sompo” of the 
Ihigis). 'I'h(‘ barliaroiis practice of head-hunting, cither 
to be assured ol siavitors in the other world, or to lend 
im[)or(anee there (sw. p. 251), is in vogue with the D^’aks, the 
Nias, the Alfurus of Minahassa (north Celebes), the Toradja 
(mid ( elebes). as well as in (!eram and 'rimiir islands.^ 
I’amily properly exists almost throughout the Archipelago, 
side by side with individual [)roperty. 

J h('. Malay languages, whi('h form part of the Malayo- 
Polynesian lamily, are of agglutinative structure, with prefixes 
and sulli\(>s; by tlu' introduction of w/Ixes they have a 
lemhMK'y towards lltAion. Many words, however, do not 
<’limige at all, and represent at the same time noun, verb, 
:idjtvtivc>, et(x Among the dialect^ dagal is the richest in 
alfixes ami gi\cs |o its words the finest shades; then comes 
the batta dialect, the dialect of the Alfurus of Minahassa, 
aiul lastly, Javanese .sc*c also p. 133). The dialect least 
^-ompheated grammatically is the Malay properly so called; it 
iKts bec'ome the //>/.•//,/ franca and official language of the 
Mussulmans throughout tim Archipelago. Among other dialects 
may be mentioned Mangkassarcse and the “Jlehasa tanat ” of 
the Mohu'cas. 


10 Juv;nu-so m.iko use .>r u spo. ial alphabet; the inhabitants 
of the smith oi SiiM.atm liavo a liookod mode of writing, 
difleiont from die roiinded writing of the Battas; finally, the 

'■ '>• Koppcnsnellcn, etc.,” rijdschr. 

.. h. W,wa//yv,v. C,-no.h, p ooS, .\mster.lani, i^i. 
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Bugis and Mangkassars of Celebes, as well as the Bisayans and 
Tagals of the Philippines, have special forms of writing derived 
probably from the Devanagari. The Malays employ the 
Arabo-Persia^n alphabet. 

I will now add some particulars of the population of each of 
the large islands of Malaysia.^ 

The interior of the island of Sumatra is inhabited by in- 
dependent populations, known in the north under the name of 
Battas (with whom should probably be associated the Ala and 
the Gaja of the interior of Achin), and under the name of 
Kubu and Lubu in the south. All these tribes, who arc 
primitive tillers of the soil, are famous as man-eaters and head 
hunters. As to the regions contiguous to the cast and west 
coasts, tl*cy are inhabited (as well as in part the middle of the 
island, between the Kubu and the Batta) by the .so-called 
Menangkabau Malays (the name of the ancient native king- 
dom). I’he north coast is taken up by the Achincse, a mixed 
Arabo-Indonesian people; while the .south ipart of the great 
island is occupied by other compound populations, the Palen- 
bangs or Javanese of Sumatra, the Rejangs (Malayo-Javanese), 
the Passumahs (Indone.sians intermixed with Javanese blood), 
and finally the Lampongs, cross-breeds of Passumahs with 
Sundanese (see belo^v) iuid the natives of the south, such 
as the Orang-.\bong, who have to day almost disappeared. 
The islands, skirting west Sumatra are peo{)led with tribes 
resembling the Battas, like the islanders of Nias, of Paigano 
(p. 486, note), etc. d'he islands to the east are peopled 
by Malays, except Riu and the middle of Biliton, which 
are occupied by the Baju, a tribe perhaps of Negrito race. 
The island of Bangka is occupied mostly by a branch of the 
Passumahs. 

In Java are to be noted the Sundanese in the west, the 
Javanese in the east, the former being less affected by Hindu 

^ For the anthropometry of some of the peoples enumerated below, see 
Appendices I. to III. Tlie fi'^ures llicrc given are derived from the works 
of Hagan, Ten Kate, Lapicque, Deniker and Laloy, Kohlbrugge, Jacobs, 
Weisbach, Lubbers and J^angen. 
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clcuioiits. riic Miidurcsc of Mndiirn. rind 13tivc3.n islands, as 
well as ilu.‘ IJalitK^sc of Ilali, arc like tlio Javanese*. In the less 
accessible inf)iintnns of the province of Bantam (west of the 
island) Iiv(.* the* Baduj, and in those of the east ,( province of 
l‘asuninn) the 'lenggerese. These arc two fairly pure Indo- 
ncMan tribes, who have pr(‘served their heaUien customs in 
the midst of the Mussulman population of Java, 'Fhere are 
))eopl.- like them in Bali, Lombok, and Sumbawa.^ 

In Borneo, ilie coast is oc(‘ui)iod by Malays, except the 
north east pa? I, wlieia: arc; found Siiluans (Arabised Indonesians 
rrf)m th(‘ Sulii Mauds), Bugis, atid the ILijaus or Sea Gypsies, 
analogous to those of Riu aiul Mergiii (p. 396). 

'I'he intc'iior of the large island is, however, the exclusive 
domain of the Dyaks, the numerous tribes of whiclf maybe 
divided into two great groups, the one of stationary, the other 
of nomadic habits. 'Bhe sedentary tribes, more or less inter- 
mixed with immigrant elements, Chinese, Malay, and Bugi, 
are moic or less civilised. First come the Kayans, the Bahau, 
and the Segai; then the Tagans, among whom, it is said, the 
|iia('tice obtains of girls being dellowered by their fathers; and, 
lastly, the Diisuns or .Sun Dyaks, the Baludupis, the Land 
Dyaks, and {he Sea Dyaks of Sarawak, etc. Second, the 
nomads, who art! purer than the fixed tribes, and sometimes 
half savage, as, for example, the Punan and Olo-ot of the 
mitldle of the island, arc still little known.'^ 

'The Phili[^pine archipelago contains, besides Negritoes 
(l^- 1^3)1 ('rowd of Indonesian trii)es, which,, from the lin- 

’ Soi* j. /V luhiW/s, S’( ’ira\cni)agc, 1891, and Kohlhrugge, /oc. 

Cf/., and “ l)i‘ luiligo lu-kois il, 'l\MK*gt.TC7.en,” Tijdschr. lud, Taal- 
hiuA-ni I idk't'nk, \()1. \\\iv., iSoO. Among the Tenggerese some vestiger> 
ol I’.iuldhi,-.ni may lu; disi-Dvt'U'd. 

Si'o Ling Rotli, ///,; ,y Sata-ii'uk, 2 vols., London, 1S96, and 

.lu/’ir. vols. \\i. nnd wii. (i892-v53). 

hUnncMitiiu, “ \ oi^.u !i. cinor lalmographic dor Philip. ^ 
, IcU'fui, No. 67, (ituh.T, 1S87, with map; Montano, 

A iii'imw, “Die Bevolkcr. d. Philip. Sifzunqsher. Berlin Acad, 
iriss., iS<)7, p. -p .,„a p. 14; Brinion, “The Peoples of Philip.” 

(sli. rt -siimm.uv), Ar/ier. October, ,4898. 
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guistic and etlinic point of view, may be grouped as follows: — 
Starting in the north-cast wc mcH:t first the ('agayanes or lhangs 
around Lake Cagayan in the island of Luzon, and tlieir 
neighbours jthe Ifugaos, who arc hunters of skulls; then 
farther south we find the Igorrotes and their congeners; then 
the Tagals; then, still farther south, in the interior, on all the 
cast coast of Luzon, as well as on the coast of Mindoro, 
are found the savage Mangianes. At many [)oints these 
peoples are intermixed with Chinese blood. 'The west coast 
of Luzon is occupied by the Ilocano.s, who are bold colon ist.s, 
and, farther south, towards Manilla, tribes of the Zambales and 
Pangasinanes. 'I'he quite southern extremity of Luzon is 
occupied by the Picols, nearly related to the Tagals, whom 
one finds again also scattered over the islands ((.atanduancs 
Lsland.s, north Masbate Island, etc.). West Mindanao is taken 
up by the mixed population (Arabo-Nogrito-Indonesian) of 
pirates, Mussulman fanatics, known by the name of Moros; 
the east of this island being inhabited by several tribes as yet 
little known, such as Mandayas in the south, llogobos in the 
north, etc., and the Caragas tribe of Ilisaya or Vissaya. 
Most of these last people occupy the rest of the archipelago 
north of Mindanao, as far as and including the south of Masbate 
and Samar and 'fablas island.s. They are met again beside the 
Moros in Palawan Island between the Phili])pines and Borneo. 
The Tagaloc language is largely superseding other dialects in 
the archipelago; it has already displaced Bicol in the north of 
the province of Camarine, IJisayan on MarindiKpie Island, etc. 
Besides, Tagals emigrate to the other [)arts of the archipelago 
and even to i^Iarianne Islands. Most of the Tagals are 
Christians; many can read and write Spanish, and not a few 
have received a superior education. 

Celebes Island is peopled in the north (Minahas.sa province) 
by the Alfurus; in the south by Mangka.s.sars and Bugis, and 
by various tribes (Toraja, Gorontolo, etc.), who as yet have 
been little studied, in the middle. '1 he Moluccas are inhabited 
by other “ Alfurus,” with a greater strain of Papuan blood. 
Timur, apart from its* Malay or Indonesian coast populations, 
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contains also tribes imbued with Papuan blood; such are the 
Kmabclo of the middle of the island ; the Timur-Atuli of the 
cast coast; the Helong-Atiili in Samu Island opposite Kupang, 
the capital of 'I'iniur ; and lastly, the Rottine|e of Rotti 
Island, south-west of Timur, etc. 

Ill Moris Island, the Sikanese of the central isthmus and 



Fio. 1 5 1. - -Voun^ Papuan woman of the Samarai people (Dinner 
Island, MttK'sby i;iT>up, south of the south-east extremity of 
New Guinea), Mixed type (Papuan-Melano-Polynesian). 

(/’//.V. IliidJon.) 

the east part possess traits intermediate between Papuans and 
Indonesians, while the Ata-Krowe of Koting and the Hokar 
mountaineers are almost pure Papuans. The Lios to the 
west of the Sikanese present again a mixed type, as do also 
the inhabitants of the region of Larantuita (Fig. 146), among 
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whom may be found all the degrees between Indonesian and 
almost pure Papuan. This applies also to the Soloresc of 
the Solor Archipelago, east of Floris (Figs. 197 and 198).! 

III. Melanesia. — The Melanesians are a well-characterised 
race. Howfcv’er, they exhibit in somatic type differences 
sufficiently marked to separate the Melanesian race into two 
sub-races. Thebne, Papuan, with elongated face and hooked 
nose, is especially spread over New Guinea ; the other, or 
Melanesian properly so called, with broader face, straight or 
concave nose, has a geographical area which covers (from 
north-west to south-east) the Admiralty Island.s, New Britain 
(Bismarck Archipelago), Solomon, Santa-Cruz, and Banks 
Islands, the New Hebrides, Loyalty Islands, and the Fiji 
Archipelago. Further, there arc a certain number of ethnic 
characters which also justify the separation of the Papuans 
from the Melanesians properly so called. (See p[). 494-49’5.) 

The Papuans'^ arc found in the large island of New Guinea 
and the coast islets ; for the most part they present the more 
or less uniform type of the Pai)uan sub-race (long face, convex 
nose, etc.), but the Melanesian type properly so called is also 

^ For llic populiUious of CcIcIjcs, Timur, Floris, clc. , sec "Max Weber, 
Tijdsch. Aariirijksk. Cciwofs., 2n(l ser. , vol. vii., Amslcrilam, 1890, and 
Inter. Arch. Ethnogr.^ su])pl. lo vol. iii., Leyden, 1S90, pi.; Brothers 
Sarasin, lerh, Ges. Enik, Berlin^ 1894, 1895, 1896; Ten Kale, 

“ Rei.s in dc Timor grocp,” Eijd. Aardr. Genoot., 2iid ser., v(d. xi., 
p. 199, Amsterdam, 1894, and U Anlhopoloiiie, 1893, p. 279; Lapic^iue, 
he. cit. 

“ See my summary of what was known of the Papuans in 18S2 in the 
Rev. d'Anthr., 1883, p. 484, and the following works which have since 
appeared: Chalmers, Pionccfing in New Guinea^ London, 1887, and 
other works; Dc Clercq and Schmell/., Ethnogr. Beschrijving van de IF. 
en N. Nederl. New Gnin., Leyden, 1893; Finsch, Samoafahrteu^ 
Leipzig, 1888, and his articles in the Ann. natiith. Hofnius.^ Vienna, 1888 
and 1891, in the Rev. d'Elhnogr., 1886, etc.; Iladdon, “ Decor.it. art 
Brit. N. ( Jilin.,” Cnnningharn Memoiis, vol. x. , Roy. In\\h Acad., 1894; 
and “The Ethnograiihy of Brit. New Guinea,” .Science IVogresSj vol. ii., 
1894, pp. 83 and 227, London, with map and bibliog. ; Maegregor, Proc. 
R. Geogr. Soc.^ 1890, p. 1 91, and his official reports; Thomson, Brit. New 
Guinea f London, 1892. 
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to ho found ainoHL^ them. 'I'hc frcciuency of individuals with 
a skin relatively lair, ehoredate colour, especially in the 
south-east of the island (Hrilish New (luinea), joined to the 
frequency of wavy and straight hair, which, in the case of the 
(hildreii, is sometimes ciiestniit or sandy at the ends and black 
at the roots, has giveai the im[)ressian that there was a strong 
i'l^u^io^ f)f J’olyjiesian blood in the veins of the Papuans; but 
this idea has been refuted by all ethnologists who have 
studied the jiopulations on the spot — Miklukho-Maclay, 
Finseh, lladdon According to the last, the evidence is in 
hivour of sonu; intermixture with the Melanesians, who, in 
general, are fairer than the Papuans, and have often wavy 
hairJ Some aiiihrotiologists (Miklukho-Maclay, ^leyer, Hamy, 
Manb'ga/./a) have also pointed out the [uesence of Negritoes 
or Negrito Papuan cross-breeds in New (jiiinea, basing their 
opinion on the study of skulls. 'These Negrito-Papuans 
ap[)CMr to be localiscal at a single spot on the island, at the 
mouth of the river Fly.- 

It sliould also be said that some Polynesian customs, 
knv.i drinking, tattoo by pricking, the possession of outrigger 


' li is ,\b(i (<> be iu»tc(l that tlie supposcMl Papuan- I’olyiicsian cross-hrecds 
ef the .s()iilh-(Mst of New (liiinca neither drink kava nor know the art of 
policiy, unlike hue Polynesians. P)eside'<, their language approximates 
iiioie luMily to the MelaiU'-sian dialects and ))resents no alfmities with 
Pol\iiesiaii laiiguiges (K.iy, “Languages of Biit. N. Guinea,” yb/r/v;. 
Aulhr. vol. wiv., p. 15, KS94). 

Papuan skulls aie geneially veiy dolichorei)halic (av. ce])h. ind. 7 5), 
and the piesenee ol hiaehyeephaiie skulls in the seiies (^f New Guinea 
oiigin i.s i cilaiul) wl .significance, only their proportion is very slight. Out 
ot 5'^h New tjiiiiiea skulls de.sciihed I have been able to find only 36 
biaehyci’phalie, or s(.\eii j,ir More than half of these skulls come 

from one and the same locality, the Kiwai and Canoe Islands in the delta 
of the J*))'. l-.ither a M.day colony may therefore be assumed there, a 
uMinianl ol Negiiloes, m that it was a cenfre of the custom of deforming the 
head, a euslom which in tael obtains in the neighbourhood of the mouth of 
the I ly. On this question see my summary of 1882 cited above, and 
Ibi ldon, ,e. . (//.; Schellong, “ Anihr. d. I’apus,” Zeit. f. Ethn.^ p. 156, 
1S91 ; J. ( h. diners, “ .-Vnihiopometr. observ., Joiini. Anihr. Insi.t 

eol. -w .ii. (1897,1. 

u 
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canoes, etc., to be met with at certain points of New Cniinca, 
are equally to be found in Melanesia (New Hebrides, Fiji, 
etc.). Many ethnic characters may be brought forward which 
are proper to the Papuans, or in which either Indonesians or 
Australians tesemble them — large phalanstery-houses (up to 300 
feet) on piles with roofs of the shape of a reversed boat ; the 
ceremony of inetiation for the young of both sexes ; the use of 
the bull-roarer and of very elaborate masks in religious cere- 
monies, the seated attitude of limbs crossed tailor-fashion, in 
which last they differ from the Melanesians, who rest squatting. 

The Papuans (perhaps a million in all) are divided into a 
great number of tribes. In the west (Dutch) portion are the 
Mafors or Nofurs; the Varopen or Vandamenes in Geelvink 
Pay and the islands lying within it ; the .Arfaks, their neigh- 
bours of the interior; then, on the north coast, the Amberbaki, 
the Karons, one of the tribes practising anthropophagy (tolerably 
rare among Papuans) ; lastly, the 'I'alandjang, near Humboldt 
Gulf; the Onimes in the neighbourhood of McClure (iulf, and 
the Kovai farther to the .south. 'I'he lki[)uans of German 
New Ciuinea present linguistic differences : those of Astrolabe 
Pay do not understand the natives of Finsch Haven, etc. 
In British New Guinea the following tribes are known: the 
Daudai to the west of the mouth of the Fly, the Kiwai in the 
mouth of this river ; the Orokolo and the MoUi-Motu or 
Toaripi in the Gulf of Papua; the Motu or Kerc- 
punu (Fig. 152) of Port Moresby;* the Koitapu and the 
Kupele more in the interior of the country, near the Owen 
Stanley range; the Loyaliipu and the Aroma to the south of 
the foot of Moresby ; finally, the Mas.sim of the extremity of 
the peninsula, the Samarai (Fig. 15 i) and their congeners of 
the Entrecasteaux Islands and the Louisiade archipelago.^ 

^ The Kcrepiinu are good agriculturists; llieir mode ol working is 
quite remarkable (Fig. 152). The soil is turned up at the word of com- 
mand by a row of men, each of whom thrusts into the earth two pointed 
sticks, then using these sticks as levers a layer of earth is raised and a 
furrow is thus made. 

Ilamy, “ Papous de la iner d'Entrecasteaux,” Kav. Elhno^,^ 1SS9. 
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Fig. 152. — Papuans of the Kerepunu tribe at Tamain-Hula (New Guinea), ready to turn up the soil 
with their pointed sticks. {Phot. Haddon.\ 
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The Papuans are tillers of the soil, and especially cultivate 
sago, maize, and tobacco; occasionally they are hunters and 
fishers, and are then very adroit in laying snares and poisoning 
waters ; their favourite weapons are the bow and arrow with 
flint heads. Excellent boat-builders, they merely do a coasting 
trade, and while understanding well how to handle a sail, rarely 
ever venture into* the open sea. Graphic arts are developed 
among them (see p. 202, and Figs. 60 to 62). The practice of 
chewing betel is universal. The dress of the men is a belt of 
beaten bark (Fig. 60) ; that of the women an apron made of 
dry grasses. Funeral rites vary with the tribe : burial, exposure 
on trees, embalmment. Very superstitious, living in dread of 
‘‘spirits” at the merest whispering of leaves in the forest, of a 
bad augufy at the least cry of a bird, the Papuans have no 
religion properly so called any more than they have “chiefs”; 
all public matters are discussed at meetings where, however, 
individual influences are always predominant. Among theiiv 
principal customs may be noted the vendetta and the head- 
hunt. 

The inhabitants of Torres Straits very much recall 
the Papuans; they have nothing in common with the 
Australians.^ 

The Melanesians properly so called- are for the most 
part of the variety with large scjiiare or lozenge-shaped face, 
with the straight or retrousse nose of the Melanesian race 

1 Hacldon,y<7«;7/. Aut/ir. t/isL^ vol. xix., j). 297; S. Rny and Haddon, 

Languages of Torres Straits,” Proceed, K. Irish Acad., 3rd scr., 
vol. iv. , 1897; Rev. Wnni, JoKrti. Afdhr. . . . trs/., N.S., vol. i., p. 5, 
1898-99. 

- R. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1S91, fig.; Linsrli, loc. cit,, 
Rev. Ethnogr., 1883, p. 49, and Anfluop. Er^^cb. eincr Raise in dcr 
Sudsee, Berlin, 1884, with fig.; I-lowcr, “ Cran. caract. h'iji Islanders,” 
Journ. Anlhr, Inst., vol. x., 1S81, p. 153; Hagen and Pineau, “ Lcs 
Nouvelles-IIebrides,” Rcsk Ethnngr., 1S8S, j). 302; (Lgipy, The Solomon 
Islands and their Natives, London, nSSj; Hagen, “ Les Indigenes dcs 
V Ant hr opoL, 1S93, pp. i and 192; Aug. Bernard, La Nouvelle 
Caledonie (thesis), p. 249 et seq., Paris, 1894; Luschan, loc. cit.\ Schcl* 
long, loc. cit. 

3 ^ 
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•S3)- general they are taller and more dolicho- 

cephalic than the Papuans. (See .Appendices I. and II.) 
.'Ml tillers of tlie soil, cultivating especially the yam and taro, 



153.-^ -Wttin.in of iIk' Fiiahi clan (cast coa.st of New Caledonia), 
of pill 0 Mclanc>ian rare, {r/iot. R. Robin,) 


thry practise hunting and fishing only at times; the pig 
is their only domestic animal. Mo.st of the Melanesians 
still live in the stone age, but the former fine axes of 
polished serpentine, artistically hafted, are disappearing more 
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and more. They also make many weapons and tools of 
wood, of shells, and of human humerus bones. The favourite 
weapons are the club, bow, and spear, this last being used 
only in war (except in New Caledonia, where the bow is little 
employed). * 

The arrow and S[)ear heads are most often of human bone, 
barbed, and solnetimes poisoned witii juices of plants or 
microbes from the ooze of ponds or lagiines. 

The Melanesians build outrigger and twin canoes, but they 
do not sail far from the coasts. Pottery in certain islands is 
unknown; the dwellings arc little houses on piles, except in 
New Caledonia, where circular huts are met with. Communal 
houses (“Gamal”) exist everywhere. 'Fattooing, little practised, 
is most clftcn done by cicatrices. The habit of chewing betel is 
general, except in N(‘w ('alcdonia; but kava is almost unknown. 
Anthropophagy is now indulged in only on the Solomon 
Islands and in some islands of New Britain and New Hebrides, 
although the custom of preserving the skulls of the dead, and 
of hanging them near the hut side by side with those derived 
from head-hunting, is general. As in New Guinea, there exists 
a mob of dialects and tongues in each of the ]\relanesian 
Islands, and even in different parts of the same island. 
Melanesian women are very chaste and virtuous, and that not- 
withstanding the absence of the sense of modesty, at least in 
New Pritain, where they go comjikaely naked, as also do the 
men. The • men, in (’ertain islands, wear only anlipudic 
garments (sec ]). 170). daboo in Melanesia assumes a less 
clear form than in Polynesia, where it amounts to simple inter- 
diction without the intervention of mysterious forces. As in 
Australia there are no “tribes'’ among the Melanesians 
(except perhaps in New Caledonia), but in each island there 
exists two or more exogamous “classes” or dans (as in 
Australia), and the regulations of group marriage (p. 231) are 
observed as strictly in the Solomon Islands as in Viti-Levu 
(the largest of the Fiji Islands). Secret societies (I)uk-I)uk, etc., 
p. 253) flourish especially in Banks Islands, but are met with 
also in the rest of Melanesia and even in the Fijis, where, 
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especially in the west islands, the population is already inter- 
mixed with Polynesian elements.^ 

IV. J'OJ.YNKSIAN.S.-- Scein" that the Polynesians are distri- 
buted over a mini her of islands, and exist under the most varied 
conditions, we mif,^ht expect to find a miiltiturfe of types. 
'Phis is not the case; the Polynesian race shows almost the 
same trails from the Hawaii Islands to New*Zealand. This 
fad is due to the ('onstant migrations from island to island, and 
the active trading ( ondiicted by all the Polynesians with each 
other, the effect of which is to efface, by process of inter- 
mixture, differences arising from in.sular isolation. 

f rom the jjhysical point of view the Polynesian is tall (im. 
7l,averag(; of 251 measurements), siib-brachycephalic (ceph. 
ind., <S2.f) ac('ording to ryiS measurements on the living^subject, 
79 according to 328 skulls), of a fair complexion (warm yellow or 
brownish), with straight or curly hair, most often straight nose, 
the cheek-bones fairly projecting, the superciliary arches little 
marked, and, es[)eciallyamong thewomen, something languorous 
in the look (Pigs. 154 to 156). The Polynesian therefore differs 
com[)letely from the Melanesian, whose stature is below the 
average ( I m. 62 according to 295 measurements), and who is 
dolicho('e[)halic (ceph. ind., 77 according to 223 measurements 
on living subject); he has dark .skin, woolly or fri/.zy hair, con- 
cave or convex nose, and, lastly, prominent superciliary arches, 

^ I he luinibcr wf I’dlyncsi.ins (2,310 in 1S97) has diminished by half in 
tlio I'ijis since 18S1, wiiile that of the natives {100,321 in 1897) has hardly 
varied. I lie rnlyiic^ian elcnu'nl is appreciable in tlie Aoba, Tanna, and 
Fspiiiiu Santi) islaiaK ol tlic New Hebrides, but its importance has been 
exaggerated soiar as the Loyally l.sl.iiuL and New Caledonia are concerned 
(see my mile in the /bv./. .v p. 791, 1893). 

I'.llis, miI.s., London, 1S53; Tautain, “ Lcs 

Mvinpiisiens, ’ A . 1S04, 1S95, and 189S; Meinecke, Die 
Jusc’m r 4 -v sfiliet! 2 ’,..ls., Leipzig, 1S75; Maikirse, Die Hawaii 

Sihin Ih’ilin, iSo.}; i .i^tei , “ Xati\ es of Fakaofu (Bowditch Island),” 

Journ N.d. xxi., iSoj, p. 43; Cli. Hedicy, “The Atoll of 

lan.'ilvui, Llliee gu>up, Australian Museum^ Memoir III., Sydney, 
1S97; 11 . (jio>, “ Les populations etc la I'olynesie franyaise en 1891,” 
Bull. Soc. An. ’.r. Paris, 1S96, p. 144 ; Ten Kate, loc. cit. 
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which, combined witli the pigmentation of the cornea, give 
a fierce and suspicions look. The Polynesian is more subject 
to obesity than the Melanesian. Pie is more lively, more 
imaginative and intelligent, but also more dissolute in his 
habits than*the Melanesian. 

Before the advent of Europeans, the Polynesians of the 
upper volcanic fslands were expert tillers of the soil (as witness 
the ruins of irrigation works in Tahiti, New Zealand, and else- 
where), and in the lower coral islands lived on the produce of 
the cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees. Everywhere they were 
accustomed to fish. They cooked their foods by means of heated 
stones (p. 153), having (except in Micronesia, in the Tonga 
and Easter Islands) no knowledge of pottery; they excelled 
in the aft of plaiting, in the preparation of iapa (p. 1 83), and 
especially in navigation. Their light canoes with outriggers 
(Fig. 82), or their large twin canoes connected by a platform 
and always carrying a single triangular sail of mat, furrowed the 
ocean in all directions. For weapons they had short javelins, 
slings, and wooden clubs, but neither bow nor shield. They 
made tools of shell and polished stone, and were proficient in 
the art of wood-sculpture (Mg. 71). Pictography appears to 
have been known only in lOaster Island (p. 140). Kava (p. 158) 
was their national drink : tattooing had reached the condition 
of an art in New Zealand only, 'I'he custom of taboo (p. 252) 
probably originated in Polynesia, where also two or three social 
classes are to be met with. After the arrival of Europeans the 
Polynesians, adopting the customs of ihc new-comers, under- 
went rapid changes. For the most part Christians, especially 
Protestants, they have modified their very rich old mythology 
by the incorporation of Christian legends. In several islands, 
in Hawaii, Samoa, and New Zealand, the Polynesians have 
even risen to the height of having parliamentary institutions, in 
the management of which they themselves take part. On the 
other hand, civilisation, in ensuring peace, has had the effect 
of making the Polynesians unenterprising and la/.y, and more 
inclined to dissipation than they were formerly. And the 
population is diminishing, owing either to imported epidemic 
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diseases (particularly syphilis and tuberculosis), or to oross- 
brei.'ding. 

In the Sandwich Islands, now subject to the United States, 
the 1 lawaiians do not number more than 31.019 out of the 
109,020 inhabitan's registenal by tlu- last census (*896), or 28 



I' 10. iv| I.ililil.ui wi-iii.in of I’apcele, twcnly-.si\ years old. Pure 
1 i)lynesian i.u'e, {/'U'f. Ijuuc Rolan i Jionatar'e,') 

per ctMit. of the pi^piilation ; while in 1890 there were 34,436, 
consiitutiuL,^ 38 per cent, of the total po[)iilation. The chief 
causes of this reduction are t»hthisis and leprosy, as well as the 
Sino- Japanese aiul l'air()[)ean immigration. In the Marc]ue.sas 
Idauds. belong. ng to b ranee, the nati\’e Pc^lynesians numbered 
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only 4,304 at the census of 1894, while in 1887 there were still 
5,246; the principal cause of this diminution being tuberculosis 
(Tautain). The Moriori of Chatham Island (east of New 
Zealand) are reduced to fifty in number ; and the Maoris of 
New Zealaifd, so celebrated for their tattooings, their legends, 



Fig. 155. — Same su])jcct as 154, seen in profile. (Phot, Prince 
Poland Pona/^arfe. ) 


and their ornamental art, do not count more than 41,933 
(census of 1891), distributed over the northern island and 
over the northern part of the southern island. They are also 
losing their native originality, are growing civilised, and 
intermix with the Europeans. 
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'I'hc Samoans (35,000). ■'‘'’'J neighbours the Tongans 
(25,000), who havi; frequent relations with the I'ijians, seem 
to remain stationary in number, 'rhe native population (r, 6 oo) 
of 'I'ahiti has not varied since the estalilishmcnt of tlie French 
dominion. 'I'I'.e Ilervey or fiook Islands shelter 8000 



Jmo. 156. — T.ihiti.in of I’.ipco'ic ; pure Polynesian race. [P/iof. 
Fiinct RPatiA Puiii/'ai tc.) 

Polynesians, tin* 'ruainota Islaiuls 7000, and the remaining 
islands loss than 2000 each. 

'1 he Polynesians ol the wt's^ein islands situated north of the 
equator ((lill)ert, ^^5,000: Marshall, 12,000; Caroline, 22,000; 
Maiianne) ait’ c.ilK'd Micronesians. They differ slightly in 
typo fioin tlv’ Polynesians: they are more hairy, are shorter, 
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their head is more elongated, and they possess some ethnic 
characters apart ; rope armour, weapons of shark’s teeth, 
special money (p. 271), etc.^ 

The peopling of the innumerable islands of the Pacific and 
Indian ocejfns by three distinct races whose languages have 
affinities with Malay dialects, forms one of the most interesting 
problems of ethrfology. Anthropologists have largely discussed 
the point of departure of these races.- According to common 
opinion it is from the south-east of Asia, from Tndo-(vhina, 
tiuit the peoples now scattered from Madagascar to Easter 
Island originally set out ; on the one hand driven by the 
monsoons of the Indian Ocean, and on the other by the 
monsoons of the Pacific, both of which, during a period of 
the yeaf, are contrary to the directions of the prevailing 
winds. The peopling of Melanesia and Polynesia from west 
to east becomes very probable if, as Bernard'^ has justly 
remarked, the distribution of lands and islands, the dis- 
appearance of continents in proportion as we proceed east- 
ward, is taken into account. It is in fact evident that migra- 
tions were effected more easily across large islands fairly near 
each other, like those of the Indian Ocean or the western 
Pacific, even granted contrary winds and currents, than across 
very small and very distant islands like those of the western 
Pacific, even granted favourable currents. If it is a question 
of involuntary migrations, the cyclones and tempests which 
drive canoes afar amount to an inversion of normal winds, 
and migrations of this kind are effected in all directions."^ As 
to voluntary migrations, they arc also deliberately made in a 
direction opposite to that of the prevailing winds. It was in 
order to ensure their safe return that primitive peoples noted 
the regular winds and currents, merely taking advantage of 

' Kubary, loc. a't.y and Jotint. Miis. Godeffroy^ parts 2 and 4, 1873. 

2 De Qiiatrefagcs, Les Folyuesicus et leiirs migyations, Paris, 1866, with 
maps. 

^ A. Bernard, loc. clf., p. 272. 

* Sittig, “ Unfreiwillige Wandcrungen . . Pekym. Afiiiheil.^ p. 61, 
1890. 
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some cliancc fjrce/.e in setting off. Legc*nds afford little help 
to d( termine these migrations in detail, and, apart from some 
historic facts, it is difficult to state precisely the origin of the 
populations of each of the Oceanian islands. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


RACES AND PEOPLES OF AMERICA. 

The four ethnic elements of the New WoiKl — Orii^in of the Americans^ 
An^'IKNT iNHAinTAN'is OP Amkku'A — IVohlcm of juleolithic man 
in the United States — T’aheolitliir man in Alevico and South America 
— Laejoa Santa race; Samhatiuis and Paraderos — Piobicm of the 
Mound- Guilders and ('I iff- Dwellers — Ancient civilisation of iNfevico 
and V^\w~l'ye$ent Atneyican h'aces — Aniryiian /an^ntaiies. 

Pkopi.es ok North America- -i. Eskimo -ii. huiisuis of Canada and 
United Slati Arctic - Alhap.iscan j;rtni|); b. Anlari'tic -- Ali^ontjuian- 
Iro(juoi.s, Chala-Muskhooi, and Sioiian groups ; <. Pacific — North- 
west Indians, Oregon ('ahfoniia anil Pueblo groups — ill. Indians 
of Mexico and Ceutyal A mci ica: a. Sonori:in-A/tccs ; h. Central 
Americans (Mayas, Isthmians, etc.) -1 laU-breeds in Mexico and the 
Antilles . 

Peoples ok Sou i n Amkrica--i. Andeans : Chibcha, Quechua, and other 
linguistic families; the Araucans- -i i. A nir.onian^ : Carib, Arawak, 
Miranhn, and Panos families; unclassed tiibes —nr, Indiana of Ea\'t 
Jhazil and the Cen'yai Ixei^/on : ( les linguistic fimily; unclassed 
tribes (I’uri, Karaya, Pororo, etc.); 'I'upi-t luarani family— IV. South 
Aygcntine : Chaco and Pamj»as Indian'', etc ; Patagonians, I'ucgians, 

At the present day about six-suvi'nths of the population of 
the two Americas are composed of Whites and Half-breeds 
of all sorts. 'J’he remainder is made up almost eqtially of 
Negroes and natives, tlie latter improperly called Indians ^ 
Notwithstanding the relatively small number of these last 
(about lo millions), I shall deal almost exclusively with them 

^ A. von Humboldt, in lii.s Evaluation nunieyiane de la population dn 
Nouveau Continent^ Paris, 1825, reckoned that in the Americas there were 
13 millions of Whites, 6 millions of Half-breeds, 6 million.s of Negroes, and 
9 million.s- of Indians; three-quarters of a century later (in 1895-97) it wa.s 
computed that there were 80 millioas of Whites, 37 millions of Half- 
breeds, 10 millions of Negroes and lo millions of Indians in a total 
population of 137 millions {1897). 
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in this chapter, as they are especially interesting from the 
ethnological point of view, besides having been the best studied 
from this point of view. A few words will suffice in regard to 
the Whites and Negroes. The white colonists and their 
uncrossed descendants belong for the most paft to Anglo- 
Saxon or Germanic peoples in North America, and to Neo- 
Latin peoples in South America. Nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion of the United States owe their origin to the Anglo-Scotcb, 
to the Irish, Germans, and Scandinavians, the fusion of which 
with other luiropean types and with half-breeds tends to pro- 
duce the Yankee type, wliich, if not a physical, is at least a 
social type. In f'anada two thirds of the white population are 
Anglopliones, and the rest h'rancophoncs. In Mexico, in the 
Antilles, and in South America, nearly all the ‘‘white*’ popula- 
tion is made up of Neo Latins -in brazil descendants of the 
Portuguese, in Argentine of Italo-Spaniards, and elsewhere of 
Spaniards. The Latins have also contributed to form the 
half-breeds of America, of which several varieties exist. Half- 
breeds are especially numerous in Mexico and in the countries 
where the three elements, Wliite, Indian, and Negro come 
together, as in the Antilles, in Columbia, Venezuela, and in 
brazil. I shall give some particulars of the Half-breeds in con- 
nection with the [lopulations of these lands (pp. 542 and 545). 
As to the Negroes of America, they are the descendants of slaves 
imported, during more than three centuries, almost exclusively 
from the West African coast, and particularly from Guinea. 
(See p. 452.) 'I'he Negroes are especially numerous in the 
south of the United States and in the Antilles, as well as in 
the north and on the east coast of South America, as far as 
buenos Ayres. ^ 

One^^in of the Americans, — I'o-day the existence of an 
American race^ or rather ^ group of Amei'kan races (p. 291), is 
generally conceded, a group to which all the native populations 
of the New World belong; but as to the origins of these races 
unanimity of opinion is far from being reached. According to 

^ Wilhams, llisi. of the Aegro Kace in America^ 2 vols. , New York, 
18S5 : P. A. f'.oiild, loc, cit. 
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some authorities, the New World is a special centre of the 
manifestation of species, the Homo Americamis having developed 
on the spotj according to others, the ancestors of the present 
Indians came from neighbouring countries — a few from every- 
where: front* Siberia and China (by Behring*s Straits), from 
Polynesia (driven by currents), from Europe (failing Atlantis, 
by the table-land which in the quaternary period probably 
stretched between England and Greenland). Unfortunately, 
almost all these hypotheses are based on a confusion both of 
time and space. It may without difficulty be conceded that 
occasional Chinese and Japanese junks may have been driven 
towards America, although the existence of this continent 
remained unknown both to China and Japan till quite recent 
times. We know’ positively that the Northmen visited the shores 
of North America long before Christopher Columbus. And 
there is reason to suppose that the Polynesians, who are 
excellent navigators, may have ventured, urged forward by 
currents, as far as the South American coast. But all these 
occurrences would be too recent, and such migrations would 
be in fact both too insignificant and too isolated, to account 
for the peopling of a vast continent. The origins of American 
man are much more distant in the past, and the migrations, if 
migrations there were, must have taken place in the quaternary 
epoch, and probably as much from the coast of Europe as 
-from the coast of Asia. 

Ancient Inhabitants of America. — Just as is the case 
with Europe, it is not certain that man existed in America 
during the tertiary period,^ but it is certain that he appeared 

^ The celebrated skull discovered by Whitney in the auriferous sands of 
Calaveras (California), which has been said to belong to the pliocene age, 
has been disputed both as regards its authenticity and the supposed date of 
its bed; and it is the same with the pestles and mortars discovered in the 
same neighbourhood by such geologists as Skertchly and C. King (cf. W. 
Holmes, “ Prelim. Revis. Evidence to Aurif. Gravel Man in Calif.,” Am. 
Anthropologist y N.S., vol. i., Nos. i and 2, New York, 1899). The 
imprints of human feet, or rather of moccasins, discovered at Carson 
(Nevada), even granted that they are authentic, have in any case been 
found in beds whose perio^d is by no means tertiary. 
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there duriiv^ the ([uaternary age. This period, in the New 
>Vorld as in the Old, had its glacial epochs. According to 
Dawson, Wright, and Chamberlin, there were two or three great 
movements of invasiem and withdrawal of the American 
gla« iers. It is not kiiown if these movements werefsynchronous 
with th(jse of I'lirope, but it is established that, as in F:urope, 
the first invasion of glaoiers was also the more widespread.^ 

Chipi)ed argilite tools, similar to the quaternary quartz tools 
of sub-Fyreiinean <'ountries, have been found by Abbott in the 
gravels of the Delaware, near Trenton (New Jersey), side by 
sid<^ with (juaternary animals (probably of the second glacial 
{)eri(j(l, notably the fragment of a jaw-bone). Other imple- 
iiu*nts have been galluaed on the s[)ot by Haynes in New 
llam[)shire; by Dr. M< t/ in the gravels of Little Fall.j (Minne- 
sota), regarded by \V. Upham as more recent than those of 
T'rentoiij by ('lesson at Medora (Indiana), and at Claymont 
(m(3Uth of the Delaware), in a more ancient deposit than the 
T'renlon one; by Wright and Volk at T'renton (in 1S95); with- 
out reckoning the thousands of finds either on the surface or 
in lesser-known beds, which have been enumerated in a 
spec ial memoir by Wilson. If I dwell on these details, it is 
luMMUse all these finds have latterly been vigorously attacked 
in the United States, since llolme.s, who had studied the 
ancient ([iiarries of the Indians, [)ointed out the great resem- 
blances between the spoiled or waste argilite axes and arrow- 
heads which he had found in these quarries, and the supposed 
paheolitldc implements, particularly those of Trenton. Several 
authorities, such as Chamberlin, MacCee, Brinton, have, like 

^ At this pL'iitul ( irceiil.and, :ili (\inada. a corner of Alaska, and a good 
part of the rniicii Stall ', wcie roxcred \xith glaciers alniosl uninterruptedly. 
Hie limit ot the moraine the muUIi may be indicated by a line which, 
leaving New ^ ork, ler Lake ICiie, would lollow the course of the Ohio as 
far as the legion of its junetion x\ith the Missisi^ippi, and would be continued 
along or a little to the west and ti- the souih of the Missouri to coincide then 
With the t anadian liontiei. Ihe fauna ol ilie American quaternary period 
diltcred someuhal from that of Europe: the Rhinoceros tichorhinns^ for 
instance, was missing, while the Mastodon ohioticus and several large 
edemata. s.,ch as the Megatherium^ Mylodon^ etc., are met with. 
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Holmes himself, come to the conclusion that all the so-called 
palseolithic tools of America, and perhaps even those of Europe, 
are only spoiled or waste tools of the same kind, and relatively 
modern. This conclusion seems to overshoot the mark, seeing 
that specialists like Wilson, Koule, etc., are almost unable to 
distinguish undoubted (juaternary tools of Europe from those 
of Trenton, and' that the beds of many American prehistoric 
tools have been perfectly well ascertained not to have under- 
gone any rehandling, and have been established as (piaternary 
by competent geologists.^ 

Outside the United States pahcolithic finds in the New AVorld 
are not very numerous, and often are (juestionable. 

l^alaiolithic tools of the Chellean and Moiisterian type have 
been found in Mexico by hVancoand Tinart ; - other quaternary 
tools, together with a fragment of a human jaw-bone, have 
been described in the valley of Mexico by S. Herrera.^ 

In Bia/al, on the shores of Lake Lagoa-do-Sumidoro 
(province of Minas Oeraes), Lund exhumed human skeletons 

^ See for flctail.s, Abholl, Primitive liniirs/r)\ Cainl^ridgc (Mass.), iSSi, 
Evidence . . . Antiquity of Man in EaA N. America^ irS88j F. Wriy^ht, 
The Ice Aye in North Amerini^ New York, 1889, chaps. x\i. tind wii., 
and Meet. Amcr. Assoc. Adv. Sc. of Buffalo ^ 1896; Leikie, loc. At. (chap, 
li., written by T. Chamberlin); Met/, Proceed. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. 
xxiii., p. 242; \V. Uphatn, ibid., p. 436; Hille-Cresson, Proceed. Bost. .Soc. 
Nat. Hist., 1889; I lolines, loc. At. {Fifteenth Pep. Bur. Ethn.)-, 'I'li. WiLon, 
A Study of Prehist. Anthrop., \Vasliini;tun, 1890 (lixtiael from Pep. U.S. 
Nat. Mits., 1887-88, p. 597). Fur the di.'icussi(m, mh- .SAemc fur 1892 and 
1898. Marcellin Boulc has summarised most of tlie works quoted, and shows 
the present state of the (picstion in Pervue d' Anthropoloyie, 1888, p. 647, and 
mV AnthropoIoMe, 1890 and 1S92; sec also Nadaillac, 1S97 

and 1898. I will merely note that the tendency of surface objects to sink 
towards deep beds, brought forward by the opponents of Abbott, Wright, 
etc., altogether fails to explain why other implements (in flint, jade, etc.) 
or pieces of pottery have not similarly been earned down, and that only 
argilite tools are found flat in deep beds. 

llamy, “ Anthropologic dii Mexique,” Miss. sAcntifiquc dii Mexique 
{Peek, zaol.^ 1st part), p. ii, Paris, 1884. 

* S. Herrera, Proceed. Am. Ass. Adv. Sc., Madison, 1893, pp. 42 and 
312 ; Th. Wilson, loc. At . ; De Nadaillac, V Amerique prehistorique, Paris, 
1S83, and Revue (P Anthropol., 1879 and 1880. 
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and flint objects, together with remains of animals which, if 
not quaternary, at least exist no longer in the country. 
Ameghino^ also has collected in quaternary layers of the 
Pampas of the Argentine Republic remains of primitive human 
industries. I will only mention the numerous neoli'thic objects 
found almost everywhere in America. Among these objects 
it is necessary to give special attention to the “grooved 
axes” which arc entirely characteristic of the New World 
(Wilson). 

As to prehist(jric human bones, investigation reduces them 
to little. I have already said that the tertiary or (juaternary 
skull of ('alaveras (brachycephalic) is classed as doubtful, 
'i’he skeleton of Pontimelo (with dolichocephalic skull), found 
by Roth under the carapace of the glyptodon, an enormous 
armadillo of the Pampas regions of the Rio Arrecifes, 
a tributary of Rio de la Plata, also inspires but a limited 
conlidence in many authorilie.s. Lastly, the skulls and 
bones of Lagoa Santa, if not (luaternary, at least very ancient, 
afford s[)ecial chaiaders (dolichoce[)haly, short stature, third 
trociianter), on the strength of which De Quatrefages has 
established a s[)ecial race,'-^ whose probable descendants 
constitute my American siih-race. (See p. 292.) 

Side by side with finds of stone objects and bones in very 
ancient strata, it is necessary to note also the shell-heaps 
and kitchen-middens siattered along all the coast of both 
Americas, from Newfoundland, Nova JScotia, and Louisiana 
to lha/il, to Fatagonia and 'fierra del Fuego. In this last 
countiy the present inhabitants, who subsist especially on 
molluscs, contiibute to the piling up of these heaps or to the 
formation of new oiks, 'j nis is enough to indicate that all the 
kitchen-middens are not synchronous; and if there be some 

* I.a Atiti^iiidad del hotubre en El Plata^ Paris-Buenos- 

Ayifs, 18S0, 2 vols. 

De (Jiuliefagcs, “ L huuinie l<)ss. do L.igoa-Santa,” Izviestia Soc. of 
Friends oj AtK. .V., Moscow, vol. xxxv., 1S79; boren Hansen and 
Lutken, Lagoa i^an.a Ractn^ Copenhagen, 1S89, extract from E Museo 
Lundity voi. iv.; Hyacles and Deniker, loc, cit.^ p. 163. 
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which go far back into antiquity, on the other hand there 
are some which are (tiiile modern. 'The “ Samba(iuis,'’ for 
instance, of the mouth of tlie Amazon and of the province of 
Parana must be very ancient; some of the skulls which have 
been found in them reeall the Palie-Ameriean or Lagoa Santa 
race.^ The /HUiufcros^ or elongated hillock graves, discovered 
in the province of Jhitre Rios, in the valley of the Rio Negro 
(Argentine Republic), by Moreno and R. Lista, enclose flint 
tools (neolithic?) and numerous skulls, among which a certain 
number also exhibit likenesses to those of Lagoa Santa.- 

In North America, .the Mounds^ fortified enclosures or 
tumuli of the most varied appearance, round, conical, and in 
the shape of animals, have also for long attracted the attention 
of archa.blogists. Rut if the discoveries and excavations made 
in these monuments havii been many, an exact explanation of 
their meaning was lacking till lecent times. The groups of 
mounds arc scattered over an imnuaise tract of country, from 
the great lakes to the Chilf of Mexico, from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Atlantic Ocean ; but they abound jiarticularly 
in the valley of the Mississippi, along its left tributaries, in 
Arkansas, Kansas, etc., as W(T as in the basin of the Ohio. 
Tarther west, towards the Rocky ISIountains, as well as 
towards the Atlantic coast, they become less Ircfiuent. Till 
recently, the construction of these hillocks was attributed to 
one and the same people, called by the not very compromising 
name of “ Mound-Ruilders.” d'his people, tillers of the soil 
and relatively civilised, must have lived from the most remote 
anti(iuity in the region planted with these mounds, and must 
have been destroyed by the nomadic and wild hordes 

^ T.accrda and Peixoto, “ Contril)uic 7 >cs . . . raras indig. do Brasil,” Ar- 
chiv. do Mus. ihjc.j Rio-dc-Januiro, vol. i. , 187O, and Mi /ii. Sor. Atiihrop.,, 
Paris, 2nd ser., vol. ii., 1S75-82, ]). 535; II. von Ihcring, '“A civilisac^ao 
prc'liist. do Brazil incriil.,” ReviAa do Mun'ii-PauHslaj vol. i., p. 95, S. 
Paulo, 1S95. 

Moreno, “Cimet. ct jiaraderos prehist., etc.,” Rev. Anfhrop.^ i^^ 74 » 
p. 72 ; Verneau, “Cranes prehist. de Patagonie,” JJ Au(hropol., 1894, 
p. 420. 
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represented by the j)rcsent Indians. Such, at least, was the 
[)revailin^ hypothesis. However, an attentive study of these 
mounds and the objects they covered has led little by little the 
most eom[a;t('nt authorities ((.'yrus Ihomas, Carr, H. Hale, 
Shepherd, and the numerous members of tlie “ Mound 
Kxj)I()rinc,r Division”) to distinguish several “ types” of mounds, 
the geograpliical distribution of which would serve to indicate 
the settlements of diverse tribe.s. E. Schmidt, in a compre- 
hensive work, has brought together all these investigations, and, 
by the liglit of linguistic data furnished by Hale, Brinton and 
others, has been able to state precisely who these various 
tribes were.' 

It may be said at once that these investigations have by no 
nii'ans confirmed the great antiquity of the moundfi; on the 
contrary, objcals of Isuropcan origin (iron swords, etc.), found 
in ('erliiin mounds, the tales of the early explorers which tell 
us tliat the Indians rai.sed these mounds, and the traditions 
of tlui native's tlu'inselves, all force us to the conclusion that 
tliL ljuilders of these funereal monuments or fortified enclosures 
W(‘re no otluT than the various Indian tribes whose remaining 
des('endanls ('xist to day in the reservations. These tribes were 
tillers of the soil at the period of the discovery of America, as 
indeed the tides of ('ontcmi)orary explorers bear witness, as do 
also tin* traces of irrigation canals and other agricultural 
operations around these mounds. But the invasion of the 
country by luiropcans from the seventeenth century onward, 
and the inlrodiK'lion of the horse, hitherto unknown, brought 
so much eonlusion into the existence of these tribes, that such 
ol the Indians as survived the wars of extermination changed 

* E. Srhiiiiili, /'/f- /Vf- A\ud-Af)ie?ikas, Brunswick, 1894; 

cf. .hill. j. .hi//ii\\'-., \()1. wiii.. iSg.p For details see Cyrus Thomas, 
‘‘ lUirial Mounds.- /»//• Washington, 1SS7 and 

Kop. Mound L\[>!oiat., AV/. Iho . Ethn. for Washing- 

ton, iSnj; C.in, “ C lani.i ]iom Stone Graves, etc.,” Eleventh Rep. 
1 eaK' ly Mui.- Hale, “ Indian Migration, Qic.f Amer. Ant/i/nar., 1883; 
Saephrid, .ln!i.;uifiis of .State Onto, Cincinnati, 1S90; Brinton, Essays of 
an \nu>ieaiiAt, p. 90, Pliiladclphu, 1890. 
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their mode of life and became hunters or nomadic shepherds. 
If the distribution of the mounds be studied, three parallel 
archseological zones may be distinguished, extending from west 
to east, between the IMississippi and the Atlantic Ocean, each 
such zone presenting great difiercnces in regard to the type of 
mound it circumscribes.^ On comparing this distribution with 
the ancient settlements of the tribes the following result is 
arrived at: the mounds of the north have been built by the 
Iroquois and Algonquians, except the mounds of animal shape, 
which are due to Dakota-Siouan tribes; the mounds of the south 
may be attributed to tribes of the Muskoki or Miiskhogi family; 
and, as regards the numerous monuments of the basin of the 
Ohio, there is a strong presumption in favour of their having been 
raised by the Shawnies and the Leni i.enaps in the south, and 
by the Cherokis in the north. 'Lhe study of these mounds, 
in connection with historic data, suftices to determine very 
satisfactorily the migrations of all these tribes, to which I shall 
refer later. 

West of the Rocky Mountains no more mounds are met 
with. Their* place is taken by other monuments, structures of 
stone erected among the rocks and along the canons. A large 
number of these are found in the valley of San Juan, in that of 
Rio Grande do Norte, of the Colorado Chiquito, etc. These 
monuments are still more modern than the mounds. Tlie 
peoples who erected these structures, the “Cliff-Dwellers,” are 
still represented by the I^Io(iui, Zuhi, and other tribes who 
inhabit the high table-lands of Arizona and New Mexico. 

Tribes probably related to the Cliff-Dwellers erected in 
Central America those immen.se phalansteries in stone or 
adobe of several storeys, constructed to shelter the whole clan, 

^ The northern zone, cireumscribing the great lakes, is cliaraelerisccl l)y 
monuments of riulcfoiin; thesoiithein zone, l)et\vccn the GuH of Mexico 
and the basin of tiic Ohio, is distinguished I>y mounds in the form of a 
truncated pyramid; while the midillc z('ne, that of tlie basin of the Ohio, 
presents a large number of mounds of peculiar and very pcrftcled tyja's. 
In each of these zones special regions may he distinguished, charac terised 
by the shape of the mounds and by the nature of tlie objects immured in 
them. • 
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which the coiiqucrinc^ Spaniards called pueblos.^ Adobe 
pueblos are slill oc(‘U[)ied by Zuni people, descendants of the 
C.'lirr I ) Wellers. 

While in North America among the Mound-Builders only 
rude attempts at ( ivllisalicm ari! found, in Central America and 
iMe\i('o there lloiirished up to the period of the conquest a 
relatively advanced civilisation. Various peoples, whom many 
aiitlujis have* sought to identify with the Mound-Builders, 
formed hkjo' or less well organised states in Mexico. Such 
were the Mayas in tlu^ Vukatan peninsula; the Olmecs, and, 
later, the A/lecs, on the high table-land. And on the west of 
South Ameri('a there developed a corresponding civilisation, 
that of the ItH'as of 1‘eru. 'I'he Incas were none other than 
one of the tribes of the Quechua people, who, after having 
brought into subjection the Aymara aborigines founded in 
l\au a sort of communi.st-autocratic state. To the north, in 
present ('olumbia, lived the (Jhibchas, who have equally 
attained a ceitain degree of ('ivilisation. Lastly, to the south 
flourished the civilisation of the ('alchaepiis. 

/'A AV/V/g' Aincri(ivt luiirs. — Tlu‘ natives of America, cut off 
from lh(‘ ri'st of the world probably since the end of the 
fpialernary [)i‘riod, form, as we have already seen, a group of 
races which maybe considered by themselves, in the same way 
as the Xanthochroid or Melanoehroid groups of races (see 
Chaj). \11I.). It must be borne in mind that there exists but 
a singUi character common to these American races, that is 
the colour of the skin, the ground of wdiich is yellow. This 
ap[H‘ars to conflict with the current opinion that the Americans 

^ riisliiiig, I\. (V////. hilcnut. dc% Ante} iciwistes, p. 150, Berlin, 1888; 
V. Mimlelell, “ I’luhlo EiAifh Report Bur. EthnoL for 

}). I, \\ iSui (>;; C\ Mindclcff, “ Casa Grande Ruin,” 
'I"in)Uen(h Rf.^rt Bur. Ethu. for iSi)t-()2, Washington, 1894; Nordens- 
kiold and Kel/iiis, />/,• ChjJ- IhvElcrs, etc., Stockholm, 1893, f<^k L 
Moigan lia^ SDUsflu to show in his monngraph, “Houses and House Life 
ol .\m. Lrntrir. A. .Auhr. Ei/ui.y vol. iv , Washington, 

that tl phalanstcry-hiniscs were the typical form of dwelling-place 
all of the Noith, and some ol tlic South Americans, in association with 
the co*.umuual org.inisation of the tribes. 
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are a red race^ and yet it'is the statement of a faet. None of 
the tribes of the New World have a red-coloured skin, unless 
they arc painted, which often is the case. ICven the reddish 
complexion of the skin, similar, for example, to that of the 
Ethiopians, is met with only among half breeds. All the 
populations of America exhibit various shades of yellow 
colouring; the.se shades may vary from dark-brownish yellow to 
olive pale yellow.^ by the yellow colour of the skin, as Nvell 
as the straight hair common to most, but not to all, Americans, 
they have affinities with the Ugrian and Mongol races; but 
other characters, such as the prominent, frc(juently convex nose, 
and the straight eyes, separate tluau widely from these races. 

As to the characters peculiar to the five rai'es which I adopt 
provisionally for the New World : P^skimo, North AmiMican, 
Central American, South American, and Patagonian, with 
their sub-races, they have been given in ('ha[)ter \’l II., to which 
I refer the reader. 

American Lano‘n(ie:es. — Several authors are of opinion that, 
as regards America, a mon* satisfadory classilication of thci 
peoples may be obtained from linguistic than from ethni(' and 
somatological characters: they even think that the.se linguistic 
characters afford indications as to the races o[ the New World. 
but opinions are divided on this jioint, as well as on the 
cpiestion whether all the American dialects bi.*long to one and 
the same family, brinton affirms that there icxists, in spite 
of diversity of vocabulary and sipierfa ial differeiu'es of 
morphology, a common bond of union among all the 
American languages. 'Phis bond is to be looked for in 

^ I have always maintained lliis ojnnion, whieli is amply confirmed to- 
day by the investigations made liy Tiai Kale (“.S imatol. Ob^erv. Ind. 
South -we a,” yi?///'//. Anicr. \()1. iii., ]>. 122, (^unlaidge, Mass., 

and Rev. iP Anthrop.^ nSSy, p. 4S), bom (.'anada to the Pampas. U) 
South America, the prevalent yellow colouring ha.s been further notii'ed by 
A. vein Humboldt, and recent Iv ('onlii nu d by Ranke (/c/'/sf/'. /! liihnol.^ 
1898, p. 61). 

“ (bitschet, “ Klamath Indians," Confrih. X. A. RAa/ol., \ol ii., 
Part I., p. 43, Washington, 1890; D. lirinton, 'J/ie American Race, 
p. 57, New Voik, 1891 ; Ehrcnreich, loc. cit. 
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till; inner structure ot llie dinlects, ti structure characterised 
especially i)y the development of pronominal forms, the 
aljundanre of ^(•nerie [rartieles, the more frequent use of 
ideas based on a< tions fverbs) than of ideas of existence 



Fir.. 157. — Wc.sl ('irt t nKiiul Eskimo. (/’//tV. So?rn Hansen,) 


(tioims), niul as a rtinscijiKaK-c the subordination of the 
latter to the ft inner in the proposition.^ 'The latter feature 
eharat'torises tho [nait'ess railed incorporation^ all American 
languai^es heiiie polysyntlvtie (see p. 131) Does the sinii- 


' P. IkinEMi, “Certain Mf’*rpli. Trails of Am. Languages,” Amer, 
Anti</ndn’jn, November, 1S94. 
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larity of structure of the American languages (which might 
further extend to other groups of agglutinative languages) 
warrant the opinion that they all have sprung from a single 
stock? Competent philologists like Fr. Muller and L. Adam 
think it does not, and Fowell,^ attributing much more 
importance to similarity of vocabulary than to similarities 
of grammatical form, arrives at tl\e conclusion that the tribes 
of North America do not speak languages related to each 
other and springing from a single original stock ; on the con- 
trary, they speak several languages belonging to distinct 
families, vvl^jch do not appear to have a common origin. 

The number of languages spoken by the natives of both 
Americas certainly exceeds a hundred, even without counting 
the seci^ndary dialects. Brinton estimates the number of 
linguistic families known in the New World at 150 to 160; 
this figure is probably not far sliorl of the truth, for Powell 
admits, merely for that part of the continent north of Mexico, 
59 linguistic families, some of which comprise several dialects.'*^ 

PEori.ns OF NORTH America, 

The greater part of the native po[)ulation of North America 
is composed of tribes called Jthiians or Red-skins of the 
United States and Canada. 'Fhey touch on the north the 
Eskimo and Aleuts, and on the south the Mexican and Central 
American Indians. I shall briefly review these three great 
divisions, going from north to south. 

^ Powell, “Indian Linguist. Families, Seventh Rep. Bur. Elhn. 

for iSS^-Sdy Washington, 1891 (92), p. 1 (with map). 

^ A curious fact is brought out by the study of tlic linguistic cliart 
publislicd by Powell : tliat most of tlie families of dirfeia*nt languages are 
grouped in the western, mountainous j.art of North Ameiica. 'I'hiis, out of 
59 linguistic families. 4oaie lound in the limited area between the raeific 
and tlic l\ocky Mountains, while all the re'll (;f the i imtinent is divided 
among 19 linguistic families only. 'J'he same (act is ()l)servcd in South 
America. We can reduce to a do/en groups the languages of the Atlantic 
slope of this continent, while in the Andes and on tlie Pacihe slope an 
enormous number of linguistic families have been noted without any 
apparent common connection. 
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I. The Eskimo,^ or Ijitniii as tlicy call themselves (about 
360,000 i?i number), afford the remarkable example of a people 
0('(:u[)yinj( almost without a break more than 5000 miles of sea- 
l)oard, from the 7TstdeL;rce N. lat. (north east of Greenland) to 
the mouth of the Co[)per river or Atna (west of ‘Alaska). A 
section of this {)eople has even crossed Eehring s Strait and 
inhabits the extreme northeast ol Asia (see* p. 370)- Over 
the whole of this extent of country nowhere do the Eskimo 
wander farther than thiity miles from the const. It is supposed 
that their original home was the district around Hudson’s Bay 
(Boas) or the southern part of Alaska (Rink), and that from 
these regions they migratc;d eastward and westward, arriving in 
Greenland a thousand years ago, and in Asia barely three 
centuries ago. 'Fheir migrations northward led them«s far as 
tile Arctic Archipelago/' 

IMiysically, the pure h'.skimo — that is to say, those of the 
northern coast of Ameri('a, and |)erha[)S of the eastern coast 
of Greenland -may form a sj)ec:ial race, allied with the 
American races, but exhibiting some characteristics of the 

‘ V). Pclilol, Ku/itim. di( Mackeu'.ic^ Paris, 1876,410; 

Dali, “'riilies of . . , rxtr. Noilh-Wcst/’ Cou()ih, lo North Ainer, 
Eihtioiy vol. i , |). I, W.isliiiiL^lon, 1S77 ; Ray, Inteni. rolar Exped, 
Point Jill) ro'd'^ \\ aslup.i'toii, iSSS; Snifii Ilaiison, loc. cif., and “ Ost 
tlninl. Aiilliropnl. /’ Mcddr! oni O’/p/ vol. x.; Poas, “ Tlio Central 
Eskimo,” Si.\lh Ann. A', /\ /inr. E/hn., [SSS, p. .joc) ; (J. Holm, too. cit.; 
Kink, “The Eskimo 'rulH.-,,” Mut it'A /. om (/Cc >;//., vol. xi , ami oilier 
woiks by this author in Danish, (piotcd by Pahn'ion, Ethnoi^raphien.^ 
vol. i., p. 2.?4, Copcnhaimn, iSo.] : I'. Xanson, Eskimo Life, London, 
2nd eilil., iSo.p li.^s. ; I )i\ polh-., Ca'id. i^dimo Col Art. Jtep. U.S. 
Nation. Mns. tor iXSy, p. ; R. AW///:o.nd orrr the Great Icc, 

2vols., Xcw \()ik. kSoS, 

- The mov,t noitherii point now inhabilrd by the E.skimo is situated on 
the (iteenkind side <»| .Smith ^ *si,iiinl, "f's N. kit. (see the descri))tion of 
tins tube of 2 .}\\ peisons in Pi-aiy, to., oi'.. \ol. i., p. 479); but Hreely 
found tiaees of tlu* pctinaiuail seiili'iiu nt <*1 (his jteople lUMr hOit Conger, 
in ( iieenland, S I 44 X. I, a. 11 .^ most sou'hein |)oint oceujded by the 
I'-skimo is llamiUon Inlet (55 N. lat.) in Labrador, but it is not long 
siiue they leaehed as far as ihe ''traits ot PelleTslc in Newfoundland and 
even farther -oulli, to the c:,tuary of the St. Lawrence (50" N. lat.). 
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Ugrian race (short stature, dolichoce[)haly, shape of the eyes, 
etc.). They are above average stature (im. 62), \Yhilst the 
Eskimo of Labrador and Greenland are shorter, and those of 
southern Alaska a little taller (im. 66), in consequence perhaps of 
intermingliflgs, which would also explain their cranial configura- 
tion (ceph. ind. on the living subject, 79 in Alaska, against 
76.8 in Greenland), which is less elongated than among the 
northern tribes (average cephalic index of the skull, 70 and 
72). Their complexion is yellow, their eyes straight, and 
black (except among certain Greenland half-breeds) ; their 
cheek-bones are projecting, the nose is somewhat prominent, 
the face round, and the mouth rather thick-lip|)ed. The 
Eskimo language differs little from tribe to tribe. Eishers and 
peaceful hunters, tlie h^skimo have no chiefs, and know nothing 
of war; they cultivate the graphic' arts, aie always cheerful, 
and love dancing, singing, story- telling, etc. 

I have already given, however, in the preceding pages 
(see especially pp. 137, 151, 160, 245, 263 et stu/.) several 
characteristics of l^^skimo life. ‘ 

The Aleuts, about 2000 in number, inhabiting the insular 
mountain-chain which bears their name, speak an lilskimo 
dialect, but differ from the true ICskimo in some respects, 
having brachyce[)halic heads and several peculiarities of 
manners and customs. Resides, the majority of them have 
adopted the habits and religion of the Russians. 

II. 'Ehe Indians^ improperly called Red-skins^' occupy a terri- 
tory of .such vast extent that, in spite of a certain common like- 

A great change in the habits of the Eskimo of Alaska will be effected 
by the introduction of rcimleer, through the agency of the Uniter] States 
Government (see Jackson, I\cf>. InfroiL /xtn'iidiwr in Alaska^ Washington, 
1894 and 1895). 

- Erman, “ Ethiif)!. Wahinem P>ehiing Meeres,” Zc/V.sr//. AV// //<?/., 
vol. iii., ])p. 159 and 205; Dali, A/nsl'ii, c/r., Taunlon, 1S70; Bancrr)ft, 
Nalirc Riues Pacif. St. of A fiu'ricn, Washington, vf)I. i., 1875-76, j)j). 87 
and 1 1 r ,.and 1882, p. 562. 

•’ Rrinton, loc. cit. {Amor. 7\aoc): Schoolcraft, ioc. cil. ; Powell, loc. cit. 
{Ind. Ling. Fam.) \ Gatlin, Letters and Notes N. Amcr. Ind.j Londrm, 1844 
(cf. Report U.S. Nation. Mits., 1885). 
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1*10. i 58 .-~Gahhigue-Vatake (chicl), a Dakola-Siouan Indian with 
tomahawk, 38 years old. {Phot. Prince Roland Bonaparte.'^ 
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FlO. ’l59.-Siouan chief of Fig. 158, front face. [,PhoU Vi iiia Roland 
Bonaparte. ) 
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ness, eonsidcral^le differences arc noticeable among them, 
according to the countries they occii[)y, the climate, configura- 
tion, and fauna of which vary in a marked degree. We 
can in the first jilace distinguisli the Indians of the Arctic and 
Atlantic slopes of Canada and the United States, betenging to 
a taller and less brachycephalic race than that which pre- 
dominates among the Jndians in the northern part of the 
I’acific slojie. In the southern part of the Pacific slope we 
note the aj)pear:i nee of the (Central American race, short and 
brachycephalic, and in the (’alifornian peninsula perhaps the 
Pahe-Americ an sub raceP Iuk h of the slopes in turn afford 
several “ ethnographic. i)rovinces,''“ the boundaries of which 
approximately coim ide witli those of the linguistic families 
now about to bi^ rapidly passed in review. • 

a. I'hc Indians oj the Arctic slope - that is to say, of the 
low-lying country watered by the Mackenzie and the Yukon — 
belong to one and the same linguistic family, called Atha- 
pascan. 

The best known tribes are the Kenai in Alaska, the 
Loucheux on the lower Mackenzie, the Chippewas^ the 
numerous 'finne ('Ians between Hudson’s Bay and the 
Rocky Mountains, the 'raknliiesXo llu! west of these mountains, 
et('. All these . Ithapascans^ of medium height (ini. 66), and 
me.soce[)hali(', are skilful hunters: they traverse the immense 
forests of their country hunting fur-bearing animals in winter 
on their snow shoes, in summer in their light beech-bark 
canoes. 'The Athapascan linguistic Annily is not, however, 
confined to the wooded region of Alaska and western Canada. 
Members of this tribe have migrated to a far distant 
part of the Pac’ific slojie, where they have settled in two 

• Ton Kato, lutlL Soc. Aiatuof'., I’aiis, 1SS4, p. 551. and 1885, p. 241. 

“ Aocording 1(» I’owoll, Smilhi,, 1805, j>. 658, the Allanlio slope 

may 1)0 divided into Inm piovim'os* A,\;on.fituui, Iroijuian, that of the 
soulhirn paA of dic lulled Slater ( MiisKhogeaii), and that of the plains of 
(he hreat If 1 lie I’aoilic slope is split up in its turn into five provinces: 
North rarifio, Coluin])ia, Intcrioi Rasin, California-Oregon, and the 
Pueblos region which encroaches upon Mexico. 
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different districts. The Athapascans of the West, or the Hupas 
who dwell in southern Oregon and northern California, differ 
but little physically from the Athapascans properly so called, 
but they are already Californians in ethnic character. I'he 
Athapascans of the south -that is to say, the Navajos or Noiiehs 



Fio. \6o . — Woman of Wichita trihe, Pawnee Nation, 
Indian Territory, U.S. 


and the Apaches (Fig. i6i), taller (im. 69), more brachy- 
cephalic (ceph. ind. 84) than their northern kinsfolk^ — live in 
the open country of the Pueblo Indians (Arizona, New 

^ The “ Pueblos,” Zunis, Moqiiis, etc., from whom these Athapascans 
have c6nqucred their territory, are short and brachyccphalic. Interminglings 
have modified only the form of the head of the Southern Athapascans ; but 
it must he remembered that the practice of deforming the skull prevails 
among them. 
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Mexico), from whom, however, they differ in regard to manners 
and usages. They arc husi)andmen relatively civilised, fierce 
warriors and bold robbers, whose name has been popularised 
[)y the novels of (liistave Aimard and (labriel Ferry. They 
are more niiiiKTous (23,500 in the United States) ^''than the 
Athapascans of the north (8,500) and the Hiipas (scarcely 
900).“ 

b. The Indiam of the Atlantic slope arc divided into three 
great linguistic families: Algonquian-lroquoian, Muskhogean- 
Choctaw, and Siouan or Dakota. 

I. Abc^onifuians and occupy the “ethnographi- 

cal province ” which bears their name and extends over the east 
of Canada and the north-east of the United States, between the 
Mississipjii and about the 36th degree of N. latitude. • This 
province is characterised by a tenqierate climate, abundance 
of prairies, and broad water-ways; it affords facilities for the 
chase and the gathering of wild rice and tobacco; certain 
usages are common to all the trilies inhabiting it (tattooing, 
colouring the body, moccasins similar to those of the Atha- 
pascaii’i, etc.). 

The original home of the AlgoiKpiians was the region around 
Hudson’s Hay, where the Cue tribe, which speaks the purest 
AlgoiKpiian language, still exists. Leaving this region, they 
spread as far as the Atlantic, the Mississippi, and the Alleghany 
Mountaitis, driving back the Dakotas into the prairies of the 
right bank of the Mississippi. 'Hie Almakis of Lower Canada, 
the Miiinacs of Acadia and Newfoundland, the Leni-Lenape of 
the Delaware, who fought so valiantly against the European 
immigrants; the Molikans, idealised by Cooper; the warlike 
Shaw nee s, the Ojibwac or Chip pc was (Fig. 30), who, to- 

^ riierc are some .Apache tribes in Mexico, the Li fans, the Jarros, but 
their numerical force is not known. 

“ See |. Stevenson, “ Navajo C'erenionial,” Eigh'h Kef. Bur, Ethuol., 
anil ailiclos by Mallhews on the Navaj«)s in the 2n(I, 3rc], anti 5th Reports 
of the Bur. hthuo ; Ten Kate, Keizen cn Oudezokou^ci in N. Amer,, 
Leyden, 18S5; ef. Bull. Soc. Anthrofo!., iSSj, and “ Somatol. Observ. 
Ind. South- wesi,’D"e»;v/. Amer. Ethnol , iii., Cambridge, 1S91. 
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gether with the Lenap^, are alone among the Red-skins in 
possessing a rudimentary writing; the Ofiawas^ the Black Fcct^ 
the Cheyennes^ and so many other tribes besides belonged to 
this great Algonquian people. It has left traces of its 
existence i^i llie “mounds” as well as in a great number 
of the geograplucal names of the region which it formerly 
occupied. It is estimated that at the present day there are 
not more than 95,000 Algonquians, of whom two thirds inhabit 
Canada. The most numerous tribe is that of the Chippewas 
(31,000), while the “last” of the Mohicans were only 121 in 
the census of 1890. Among the Algonquians ought probably 
to be included a tribe which became extinct in 1827, that of 
the Beothucs of Newfoundland, whose aflinities with other 
tribes have not yet been definitely established^ 

At the time when the AlgoiKpiians held a large part of 
modern Canada and the United States, an isolated portion of 
their territory was peopled with Iroquoians around Lakes l^^ie 
and Ontario, as well as on the lower Sl Lawrence. The Iro- 
quoians, sprung from the same common stock as the Cherokis, 
the ancient mound-builders of the Ohio basin, have dwindled 
down to a few thousand families in the upper valley of the 
Tennessee (H. Hale). They arc divided into TIurons (between 
Lakes Ontario and Huron) and Iroquois or Iroquoia?is properly 
so called. The latter formerly comprised five nations : Mohawks^ 
Oneidas, Onondagas^ Senecas^ and Cayugas^ united into a demo- 
cratic confederacy by the famous chief Hiawatha, of whom 
Longfellow has sung. At a later date the l\tscarora^^ who dwelt 
farther to the south-west in Virginia, were also admitted ii’ito 
the confederacy.^ 

1 Lloytl, “On the Beothucs,’’ Anthropoid Inst. Great Britain,, 
vols. iv. and v. {1874-75); and Gatscliet, Proc. A/n. Philos. Soc.,, 1885-8O, 
and 1890. 

“ II. Hale, “The Iroquois Book of RilC'.,” No. 2 of the Library of 
Ahorig. Amer. Lit. of Brinton, I’hilad., 1S83, cliaps. i. and ii. (history of 
the confederation suniinaiised from the standard works of Morgan, Golden, 
etc.); C. Royce, “The Cherokee Nation, etc.,” Fifth Rep. Bur. Ethn. 
for 1SSJ-S4; Mooney, “ Sacred FormiikTc of Cherokee,” Seventh Rep. Bur. 
Ethn. for iSSy-SO. , 
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'Fhc wars in whicli the Troquoians have been engaged have 
singularly reduced their nuinber; hj-day there arc only about 
4;5,ooo, whom qooo are in (.'anada. 

2. d'lio comprises several tribes: Apalachi^ 

Chiita C/iOiiaw, C/iicaS(t 7 V<:, Creeks or Musk/ioi:;is, ^\‘ho formerly 
dw(‘lt between the lower Mississippi, the Atlantic, the 'Tennessee 
River, and the (lulf of Mexico. To the.se we must add the 
Semifioles who formerly occupied the Idorida peninsula.^ The 
habits of the Muskliogean tribes, of which Hernando de Soto 
drew so vivid a [)icture in 1540, were those of husbandmen 
somewhat advanci.d in civili.sation; they had a hieroglyphic 
writing (Hrinton), but were imaccpiainled with the use of 
metal.s, gold excei)te(l. 'The .southern portion of the United 
Slates which these tribes (x cupied is a region with* a sub- 
troj)ical climate, favourable to the (aillivation of the sugar-cane, 
maize, and tobacco. 'I'he ancient Muskhogis wore garments 
of sj)eoial texturt*, and daubed their bodies like the Algonquians, 
but were iina('(|uainteil with tattooing. At the present day 
they have dwindled down to 25,500 individuals. Certain 
tribes, like the Varna sis, have comj)letely disappeared; in 1886 
then^ were only three Apalachi women left. We include 
among the Muskhogis the tribes who formerly lived in the 
lower valley of the Mississippi, ami whose dialects have not 
been ('lassilied: the Ab/c/zc:, idealised by Chateaubriand, a 
s('ore of whom still dwell among the Creeks and Cherokis; 
the Aiacakas, reduced in number to a dozen individuals, in the 
Calcasieu Pass (Louisiana), etc. 

3. 'The Sioua)is or Dakotas (Tigs. 1 58 and 159) occupied at 
the time ot the discovery of America the whole country 
extending to the wv st of the Mississippi, between the river 
Arkansas on the south and the Saskatchewan on the north, 
as far as the Rocky Mountains. Tor a long time this was 
believed to be their original home; but it has been found 

^ llu' priniilivo j)opul.ition of l iinid.i, tlio 1 itmt^juauans, .appear to have 
heew cxU'nninatctl in the cii;htconth oontiny. See MacCaiilcy, “The 
Scniinol Ind., AV/. EtJur for p. 467, Wa.shington, 

iSS;. 
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necessary to modify this opinion since the discovery by Hale 
and Clatschet of tribes speaking a Siouan tongue with archaic 
forms east of the Mississippi. These tribes are the Tutelos of 
Virginia, of whom but a score of individuals are left; the 
Biloxis of I Louisiana, and the Whuicba^os. It is now admitted 



Fig. 161. — Ciirislian Apache Indian. 

tliat the original home of the Siouans was the Alleghany Moun- 
tains and the surrounding country; thence they were doubtless 
forced back by the Algon([uians into the prairies to the west 
of the Mississippi, wliere they became buffalo-hunters. 

The principal .Siouan tribes are: the Assinahoins on the 
Saskatchewan, tlie Min/iefaris on the Yellowstone river, the 
^ • 34 
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Ponkas and the Omahas in Nebraska, the Osages of the borders 
of Arkansas, the IIidaHas of Dakota, the Crows of Montana, 
the Siouans or Dakotas properly so called (Figs. 26, 158, and 
159) in the upper basin of the Missouri, etc. The total number 
of the Siouans is estimated at 43,400 individuals, of whom 
2,200 are in Canada.^ 

'I'he Indians of the four groups just enumerated all resemble 
each other in physical type: stature very high (from im. 68 
among the Chcrokis of the east, to im. 75 among the 
Cheyennes and (’rows), head sub-dolichocephalic or meso- 
ccphalic (ceph. ind. on the liv. sub., from 79.3 among the 
Irocpioians to 80.5 among the Cheyennes), face, oval.^ Near 
the Siouans, in the same ethnographic region of the plains of 
the Cl reat West, dwelt the Pawnees or Caddoes^ one of the tribes 
of which, the Ariraras or Rikaris (450 individuals at the 
present day), emigrated north towards the sources of the 
Mississippi. As to the Pa 7 vnees properly so called they were 
established in the valley of the Plata, whence they were trans- 
ferred in 1878 into the Indian Territory; they numbered 820 
individuals in the census of 1S90. The rest of the nation, the 
Wichitas (Mg. 160), the Caddocs^ etc., have abandoned the 
predatory habits of the true Pawnees and become good 
husbandmen distributed over different reservations. 

'The Kioivas form a small linguistic group by themselves. 
The neighbours formerly of the Comanches and the Shoshones, 
these cx-robbers are at the present day installed, to the number 
of 1,500, in the Indian 'Ferritory. 

'The Pawnees and Kiowas are tall and mesocephalic, with a 
tendency towards brachycephaly. 

* R‘ “ Dii tionary . . . and Ethnogr. of Dakota,” Contrib. N, 

Afficr. Ethn.^ vol. viii.; Dorsey, “ Furniture and Implements of Omaha,” 
'rhirtccnlh Rep. Bur. Ejhn.\ “Omaha Sociology,” Third Rep. Bur. 
Ethn.\ Mooney, “ Siouan Tribe3 of the East,” Bull. Bur. of Elhn.y No. 
24, Wasliington, 1S94. 

" Sec Appendices I. to IH.; the measurements there given are princi- 
pally taken frt>m lioas, Ten Kale, the American military commission, and 
my own uljscvvalions with Laloy. 
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r. Indians of ihe Pacific slope . — The coast tribes of the 
Pacific might be united into a single group in spite of the great 
diversity of language existing among them.^ In fact, most of 
these Indians belong to one and the same sub-division of the 
North Am*erican race, the Pacific sitb~racc. They are above 
medium height (from im. 66 among the Utes to im. 69 among 
the C/^^z//i7//i’i),*sub'brachycephrilic (mean ceph. ind. from 82.7 
to 84.7, except the Utes, whose index is 79.5), with rounded 
face (Tsimshians and Haidas), or elongated (Kwakiiitls); they 
have straight eyes and their pilous system is well developed 
(Boas). It is only in The region of the Pueblos that we can 
detect the admixture of the short, brachycephalic Central 
American race.^ Ethnic characters enable us to divide the 
Indiaiiif of the Pacific into three groups : Indians of the north- 
west, Indians of Oregon-California, and Pueblo Indians.'^' 

I. The Indians of the north- 7 vcst^ are divided into two slightly 

^ Not less than 39 linguistic fimiilics may be onumcralctl (Ui lliat long but 
narrow strip of land which cxtciuls from Alaska to California, between the 
Rocky Mountains and the ocean. (I’owcll, loc. cit.) 

^ The Moquis and Zuhisare inhict ini. 62 in height, and havea ceph. ind. 
0183.3 and 84,9. Wc must, however, notice some exceptions in regard to 
the somatic type of the Indians of the racilic slopes : the Salidiam of 
the coast (with the exception ol the J>j|('<)olas) are almost short and 
brachycephalic, while those of the interior are almost tall and brac]iycci)halic, 
like the Bilcoolas^ the Jllun'copiSy the Moharcs (big. 4). 

^ The first of these groups occui)ies Powell’s North Pacific and 
Columbian “.ethnographic piovinces” {loc. c/ 1 .); ilie second, the province 
of Oregon-California ; thcthiid, the Interior Pasin and the region of the 
I’ueblos. 

^ Gibbs, “Tribes of W, Wasliington and N.-\V. Oregon,” Cotilrib. N. 
Avi. Ethn.^ vol. i., p. 157, Washington, 18S7 ; Dali, “Tribes N.W. 
Washington,” ibid.; Petroff, Kcp. on ropulat. . . . of Alaska ^ Washington, 

1884 ; Amerikas Nordivcskiiste (Publ. Ellin. Mus.), Jierlin, 1883-S4, 2 vols., 
fol. ; Krause, Die 7 Unkit huiuuicr, Jena, 1885 ; “ Reports . . . Com- 
mittee, North-West Tribes . . . Canada” (in the Uep. Brit. Assoc, from 1885 
to 1898 ; especially the reports by If. Hale and Wilson on the Itlack-Feel in 

1885 and 1887, and the full reports of Poas, 1888 to 1890, and in 1898, 
partly summarised in Pelcrni. Alitlhci/., 1887 and 1896, and in the I'ransacl. 
Boy. Soc. Canada^ 1888, 2nd sect.); Boas, “Die T^imshian,” Zeitsch. f 
Etkn.y 1888, p. 231 ; Niblack, “Coast Ind. South Alaska and N. Brit. 
Colomb.,” Kep, U.S. If at. Mus. for j 8 i) 8 . 
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distinct groups by ihoir ethnic charac:tcrs. In the north, on 
the indented (‘oast of Alaska and Ijritish Columbia, as well as 
in the innumeraljlc rcx'ky islands lying off it, dwell tribes of 
fishers and hunters who form a very characteristic group by 
their ethnic traits, of which the following are the*^ principal : 
garments (jf woven wool cjr of bark (Ijcfore the arrival of the 
Whites); ('omiminal barracks, near whicl'i are'raised “totem 
jiosts,” usually of slate, ornamented with anthropomorphic 
scul[)turc‘s, groUcsr[iie or lu^rrible, representing totems; plated 
armour, com[)osite l)Ow of wood and bone, tattooing, etc. 
'i'lu; Pacihe coast to the' south of Vancouver and the Columbia 
drainage area is occutiied by another group of populations, 
whi( h, wliile having some traits in common with the former 
(('omniunal barracks but without “totem post,” cooking by 
means of luaited stones, /oomorph masks, etc.), exhibits a 
nuiltilude of charactets (garments of raw hides, cranial de- 
formations, absence of tattooings, plain bow, etc.) which keep 
them widely separate, 

'The first group comprises the following tribes, beginning at 
(atpe St. Islias and going towards the south: the Tlinkiis or 
as far as the 55th di'gree of N. lat. (6,437 individuals 
in i8(So, acc'ording to Petroff) ; the Haidas or Skilhx^ets of the 
(^)ueen Charlotte Islands (2,500), .skilful carvers in wood; the 
'J'si;ns/ii(ins of the ('oast situatcal opposite to these islands; 
the li\xk(is/ics^ sub-divided into Aoo/kas of X'ancouver Island 
and K-iVakiid/s of the adjaci. nt c(.)ast. 'Phe second group is com- 
])Osed of the remnants of the Sa/udiaNs, Sid/d//, or Flat-heads 
(12,000 in (\uiada, 5,500 in the “ re.servations ” of the United 
State.s) ; of the S/ialhik/s or “ Ac.: ” (300), to the south 

of these ; and lastly, the C/wiiookis, well known for their cranial 
deformations (p. 1 70). 

2. 'J 7 u' scdhhxrd (>/ and California is a succession of 

shoit, isolated valleys, abounding in fibrous plants, fruit, and 
lish. 'Phese arc excellent conditions for the formation of 
little isolated ethnic groups ; thus it happens that the Indians 
o( this ('oast are divided into twenty-four or twenty-six distinct 
linguistic iamilies. 
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Of these the principal, as we go from north to south, are: 
the Co/e/iS of the rigiit bank of tlie Sacramento; the 
or PoDyoonas of the left bank of the same water-way; the 
KuIiDiapans to the nortli of San Francisco; the Cosianos to 
the south f)f that town ; the Salinas, wlu) formerly inhabited 
the valley bearing the same name, but of whom there remain 
but a dozen iVidividiials : the Jfarif'os or Vokiifs (145 indi- 
viduals) to the east of the last named tribe ; the CJiuniashes 
around the mission of Santa-llarbara, 35" N. latitude, of whom 
scarcely two score individuals still S[)eak the language of their 
fathers; the Ilupas, very primitive in their liabits. Among 
most of these populations are found vestiges of the ancient 
custom of tattooing and the use of garments fashioned from 
vegetalfle fibres. 

It is probably in this group that we must include the 
Yumas of the lower valley of the ('olorado (Arizona) and of 
the Californian peninsula, of whom the piinri[)al tribes are as 
follow : the ATohaves (Idg. 4) and the Yionas i)r()j)erly so 
called, in the valley of the Colorado ; the Maricopas (jf the 
valley of the Gila ; the Soris or AW A in Mexico, opposite to the 
Californian peninsula; lastly, in this peninsula itself the Cochimis 
in the north and the J\'riqnis, now extinct, at the southern 
extremity of the peninsula ; there is not, however, any direct 
evidence that these last s[)oke a Ynnia tongue; further, they 
burnt their dead while all the other \'umas buried theirs. 
The population of lower California w^as very scattered (10,000 
individuals in all) ; they gained a miserable existence from 
hunting and fishing, and could not even make canoes. To- 
day but few are left. 'Ko judge from the bones gathered at the 
extreme end of the (ailifornian peninsula, the Indians who 
dwelt there (the ancestors of the Keri(|ues?^ were if anything 
of short stature; by this characteristic, as well as by their 
dolichocephaly, they would ai)t)ear then to be allied to the 
PalaiO American sub race. ^ 

^ Bancroft, he. cit., vol. iii. ; Ten Kate, Bull. Soe. Ani/irop., Paris, 
1884, and loc. cit. ; Dcnikcr, ijull. du Miiuitin tC J list. Nat., 1895, 

No. 2. 
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3. 'I’liu naiiic J^Hchlo Indians is sometimes given to the 
po[)iilations inhabiting the ('aves liollowed out of the sides of 
the deep canons and the “j)ueblos” of the warm and arid 
lal)Ie-lands of Arizona, New Mexico, and the adjacent parts of 
Utah, CJalifornia, and Mexico. 

Some of these populations, the Maquis (2000) for example, 
belong to the Shoshone linguistic family,^ other.^ perhaps to the 
J^iina stof'k (see p. 535) ; but there are three small groups of 
these clirf-dwelhrs whose languages present no analogy with 
one another nor with any other dialect. These are the Keres 
(3i5bo individuals) and the 'Janas (3,200 individuals), both in 
the iip[)i‘r basin of the* Rio (Irande, and the Zufiis^ who to the 
mimb(T of r,6oo occupy the f)iteblo of the same name 
in tin; west of New Mi!\i('o. « 

In s[)itc of the diversity of their dialects all the cliff-dwellers 
have certain physical ('harm'ters in common, such as stature 
above the average, brachycej)haly, etc.- It must not be 
forgotten that the cliff dwi'lkas are surrounded on all sides by 
immigrant [)0[)ulations of the Athaj)as('an sto('k (see p. 524). 

* 'I'lio ShoslioiK's, who inhaliilcd hy thcnisflvcs tlic inicrior basin 
Ik-Iwccmi lli(‘ Rocky Mountain^ and tin,* Sicir.i-\(.‘\ada, have now dwindled 
to 17,000 indi\ Idual'^, just luanai^iiig lo sid)sivi l,y fishing and gathering 
roots on inhitilc soil. 'I'licy ai(‘ romposed of twedve lril)es, of which the 
more im[HiilaiU aie those ol tlic the ^Vt’ji-(Fig. 40), the Piu/es ox 

anil the CoinaUilu Ruschniaiin {Pic Spuren d. Aztek Spniche, 
etc.y Ileilin, 1S50) was the fiist to diaw' attention to the affinity of their 
dialect w'itli tlio .Sonoian A/tcc linguistic, group (see p. 5.55), while Gibbs 
{ioc. cit., 224) was tlic lii.st tt) j)oint out their probable migration from the 
region situated between tlu* Rocky Mountains and the Great Lakes 
towaids the de.seits ol the tlrcaf l!a.^in. Rrinton [Anie?'. Pace^ p. 1 19) 
confiims this obsci vation, aiioiiig at hi'^ conclusion Irom new' facts. 

“ It shouhl be mentioned that this Inachyis-phaly is also found, even a 
little more accentuated, in the skulls wliich Mr. Cushing and the members 
of tlie Hemenwav e\]’edition discoveied in the ancient habitations of 
the Sakulo valley and in the Hanolawar. pueblo, attributed to the not very 
remote ance^tois ol the Puebhxs of the niesent ilay. These skulls arc 
In jHM -braclu’ceplialic (mean ceph. ind, of o skulls, 89I ; they also exhibited 
an extrannlinai \ lieipiency of the “liua bone’’ (p. 67), and several other 
r)steologica’ pt culiaiiiies, a.s, for in.stan^e, in the structure of the hyoid 
bone (p. 00). ^ 
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III. The Indians of Mexico^ and Central America may be 
divided, from the ethnographical point of view, into two great 
groups: the Sonoran-Aztecs, inhabiting the north of Mexico 
or what is improperly called the Anahuac plateau; and the 
Central Americans of Southern Mexico and the states situated 
more to the so^jth as far as the Costa Rica republic.- 

a. The Sonoran-Aztecs are allied by language to the Shoshones, 
and by manners and customs to the true Pueblo Indians of the 
United States, while they exhibit some divergences as regards 
physical type. Physically the Sonorans arc allied to the Nortli 
Americans of the Atlantic slope, while the peoples of the Aztec 
group show a great infusion of Central American blood. 

The Fimas and their congeners the Papajos constitute one 
of the i?rincipal tribes gf the Sonorans, d'hey dwell in pueblos 
or “casas grandes,” and expend a prodigious amount of labour 
in drawing their subsistence from the infertile soil of the Cila 
valley. However, they are fine tall men (mean height im. 71, 
according to Ten Kate), slim and nimble, having the head a 
trifle elongated (ceph. ind. on the liv. sub., 78.6), the nose 
prominent, etc. Their neighbours the Yakis and the Afayas^ 
included in the Cahita linguistic grout), 20,000 strong, have 
the same type as the Pimas. They inhabit the sterile regions 
through which flow the rivers Yaki and Mayo, and have t)re- 
served their racial i)urity almost intact,'^ unlike their kinsmen 


^ Orozco y IJcrr.a, afia de his Icuij^uas . . , dc MexiiO^ Mexico, 1S64, 
with ethn. chart (wliicli may .still be profitably con.siilteil). 

According to Jbinton, the great Ut(^-Azteran lingui.stic family i.s com- 
posed of three branches: Shoshoiiean (or Ute), Sonoran, and Nahuatlan 
(Aztec). 

® It is the same with the Coras (3000), and es[)ccially with the llui- 
cholcs (4000) of the Nayarit Sierra (north of Jalisco), who arc tillers of the 
soil, and the last remnants of a formerly nuineroiis and warlike population. 
The Iluicholes wor.ship the .sun and various plant divinities, more par- 
ticularly the “peyote” (a caclu.^ Aiihahmium J.czvinii), the fruit of which 
has stimulative and anaphrcjdisiac properties. (Hamy, JUill. Mils. Hist. 
Nat.y 1898, p. 197; Lumholtz, Hull. Amcr. Miis. Nat. Hist.., 1898, ]). i, 
with plates; L. Diguet, Nouv. Arch. Miss. ScientiJ.., vol. ix., p. 571, 
plates, Paris, 1899.) t 
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the O/xi/a^ and tlu; Tarahumani'i of Chihuahua and Sonora, 
in whotn there is a i)f)Werrul strain of Spanish blood. ^ 

Under the eolleCive name of Az't'Cs or Naliua are comprised 
several peoples and tribes wlu) fornierly occupied^ the Pacific 
slope from Rio de Kuerte ( 2 ^th degree.* of N. lat.) to the frontiers 
of (iiiateniala, with the e“.\ce[)tion of the Isllunvs of Tehuante- 
pec; their colonics eve n extended fartlier into Cuatemala and 
Salvade)r (e:\ain[)le*, the 7>//A). On the other side, ein the 
Atlantie: slope: the: N'uhua tribes inhabite*el the regions around 
Mexie-o. 'i'he;re: they had formed, [irobably two or three 
centuries before the arrival e)f the 10ure)j)eans, three confederate 
states: Thtcopini and Tcnochiiiiau^ under whose 

dominion were ranged tribes of the .same origin .scattered along 
the coast, among tlie 7e/c;/.7c people* in the existing province of 
Vera Oru/; one of these tribes, the Nicaraos or Niquini'is^ 
migrated into Nicaragua.- 

' Ilnniy, “ Di^tril). gooLM, (.Ip.ilns, 'r.n.iluiirais, Bull. Soc, 

AnthfoB^ I’niis, iSS^, p. 'I'm K.ilc, “Sui l« s I’im.i'', i*l('.,*' Bull, Soc, 
Antlir.y iSS^^; I.uiiihuli/, “'J'.nnluiin.uM. ' /*'//?. A/uc/. ll(0\;r. .S'er., 1S9.1, 

p. 210. 

ll is iinpossiMi' lo ciilci licir iiilo d- l.iil-. on the ancit'iil A/lcc sericly. 
l.cl us .simply lu-.ir in mind dial horn die ceonomii* puinl of view it was 
liascd on ‘’line cidliiie” p. ni-’) of mai/c, ('•liaiH'o, and cocoa, as well 
as on a well de\t'l(iped iiidii'^li y : the w i .iviiig of stulK, |)ollery, inamifacluro 
ol |xii>er, malle.itioii and mellinp (.1 someuli.il rare case in pre-C:oluml)ian 
Ameuca) ol gold, siher, coppei, and hron/e. .\rcliilec:liire and sculiitiirc 
had allainetl iheie a iMe.it peifectimi, as well as ideo^iapliic and iconomalic 
w I iling (see p. I lol. It w.is ju)lii it all\ a coiiledeiacy ol democratic .states, 
otlen undei the dominion ol dictator on wiiom the Spaniaids hestow'ed 
the title of 1 . iiig. It w.i'. ihonghl until leixnt iime>. that there had been 
several iinasioii'. ol diitei.i.: |)eopl,-> into M<.\i'o, the '/'ii,7c<s in the first 
instance, then the -v/m , h, l.isd) the : but fioni the recent 

woiks by Moig.in, .'c. . .il. ( / b* IIou c h'/,\ c/.-.t, llandelit-r {Bc/'ort Bca- 
Ihklv d//o'., vol. ii., ( .inibiidgc, Ma-.s., iS.S.S;, biinlon [lAsays of au 
Aurcf liU/f/W, I’hil.idelphi.i, iSoo and Au/. /v’<nC, and Wiuhl {/)/c; Cul/u/- 
7'A'r/- All- A:’/ci-/{’in\ ('incinn.ui, 1S75-S7', we may conclude that the 
name 'Jollcc h.is only relation u> a Nin.dl clan or even jierhap.s to an 
imaginary mythical pe*tplc. A.^to that of ( 7 //V///wm , it w.is emphned by the 
Nahua.s t« denote all those peojdes outside of their owm civilisilion ; they 
VKseil this term as the Romans did that of “ baibaii. n."' 
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At tile present clay the A/tecs, about 150,000 in number, 
are dispersed over the whole Mexican coast iVom Sinaloa in 
the south to Topic, Jalisco, Michoacan on the west. Very 
peaceful, sedentary, with a veneer of civilisation, they are 
nominally*Catholics, though at bottom they arc animists, and 
full of superstition. In many of the A/.tec villages the ancient 
Nahua langua^ is still spoken.* 

Side by side with the Aztecs there exist in Mexico three 
other ethnic groups which may be designated by the name of 
leans prof'erly so called. 'Phese are: — 

1st. 'Pile Olomis^ jiresumably the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the Mexican table lands," now scuttled in the state of (luana- 
juato, and the basin of the ui)[)er Mocte/uma between Mexico 
and Sam laiis de Polosi. I'hey afford a unique example of an 
American people speaking an almost monosyllabic language. 
They are below the average height, brachycephalic as a general 
rule, with a tendency towards mesocc[)haly.“ 

2nd. 'J'he 7'arascoSj formerly sj)read over the whole of the 
state of Michoacan, in Ouanajuato and Queretaro," have been 
absorbed by the half-lireed population. Lumholtz, however, 
states that nearly 200,000 inu rossed 'Parascos are still living 
(1896) in the mountains of Michoacan. 'Phey had a form of 
pictogra[)hy peculiar to themselves, and must have come, 
according to their traditions, from the northern regions, like 
the Nahuatlans. 

3rd. The Tolonacs of the province of Vera Cruz, formerly 
very civilised, resemble physically their neighbours on the 
north-east, the JJna.xlecs ; the latter, however, belong to the 
Maya linguistic group (see below). 

I?. The Central Americans.- 'Phey may be divided into three 
geographical groups, the Indians of Southern Mexico, the Mayas, 
and the fsthmians. 

I. Among the numerous aboriginal i)eoplcs of Southern 
Mexico the Zapolecs of the state of Oajaca are the most 

^ L. Piart, Les Auhj lies, hi^/oiir, nunirs, Paris, 1885. 

E. Haiuy, loc. eif. {Ant hr. JI/ia.); Rriiiton, toe. cit. {Am, Race). 

^ P:. Ilamy, loc. cit. ^ Bull. .Sac. Anthrop., Paris, i88j, j). 787, chart. 
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numerous (about 265,000 individuals). These are the de- 
scendants of a once [)o\vcrrul people who had attained to nearly 
the same degree of civilisation as the Aztec.s. 

The Miztccs (Figs. 163 and 164), who occupy the eastern 
part of the state of Oajaca and the adjacent regions df Guerrero, 
have dwindled to a few thousand individuals. They appear 
to be of fairly pure Central American race, "lire very short. 



h'u;. 162. — Creole woman of Marlini(jue. 

{rhot. Co!!. An! hr, Soc, Paris,) 

brachyccphalic, and have a dark brown skin and projecting 
cheek-bones.^ 

In the east of Oaj.ica and in C'hiapa, on the frontier of 
(iiiatemala, are found the Zoques,^ the Mixes,, and the Chapa- 
tiecs^ with whom it is customary to connect the Chontals the 
P(poli(:iis. ])iit these two vocables signify in Nahiiatlan merely 
“stranger” and “one who s[)caks badly or stammers.” - Among 

^ I'). Chainny, quoled by Ifainy, loc. cit. [Anlhr. Mex.), 

Hereivlt, Hu!'. Aoicr, OVe-v*. Soc.^ Now York, 1S75 76, No. 2; 
hiinlon, /o^:. (-. 7 . (./av. A’.), ji. 117. ^ 
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the tribes of Oajaca and Tabasco, described under the name of 
Chontals, some speak a dialect peculiar to themselves, the 
Tequistlatecan, allied to the Yuma language (Brinton), while 
others speak the Maya dialects.^ 

II. The peoples composing the Maya group appear to have 
come in post-quaternary times (by sea?), and in a state of 



Fig. 163.— Miztec Indian (Mexico), Central American race. {Phot. 
D. Charney^ Coll. Mus. Nat. Hist. Paris.) 


civilisation already well advanced,- into the Yucatan peninsula. 
Thence they spread into Guatemala and the surrounding 
regions of Salvador and Honduras, where at the present day 
they form the bulk of the population. The ancient Maya 

^ The Chontals of Nicaragua are the I.mkas (sec p. 540). The “ Popo^ 
Iticas” of Puebla speak a Miztec dialect; those of Vera Cniz the Mixe 
dialect ; those of Guatemala the Cakchiqiicl^ one of the Maya dialects 
adopted as the official language by the Catholic Church, etc. 

® Mercer, Plill'Caves of Yucatan^ Philad., 1896. 
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civilisation rcsenihlcd that of Mexico, the sanguinary creeds of 
the latter e\cej)tcd : their writing was of a perfect hieroglyphic 
type, besides the Mayas prof^eily so called of Yucatan, the 
principal tribes of this group are: the Tsendah or Chontals of 
Mexico, already lucntioned above; the Mopans c;f Northern 
(luateniala; the Koitc/ies or Quiches farther south, the only 
Indian people possessing an aljoriginal writte^i literature; the 
Pokomams of the district around the town of Guatemala; the 
Lhortis on the territory where the ruins of Copan stand; and 
a long way ofl, isolated from the rest of their kinsmen, in the 
Mexican ])rovince of 'I'ainaiilipas, the lJuaxtccs (p. 537). In 
spite ol linguistic (lillercnces, all the Guatemalans or Indians of 
(matemala resemble each other {iliysically ; they are short, thick- 
set, with high clu'ek-bones, prominent and often convefi nose.^ 
Some ('haracteristic habits, as for instance geophagy> are com- 
mon to all these pot>ulations. 

III. IJie Isllnniaus. include under this name the native 
{)opiilati()ns of C'entral America, sc'attered between Guatemala 
aiul the Isthmus of Fanama, whose dialects do not fit into any 
groii}) of American languages.- 

'fhese are the Lcuhas of the interior of Honduras; the 
\icahs or Sihalrv in the north of this ('ountry; the Chontals of 
Ni('aragua, lormed Irom the Matay^alpes^ speaking a language 
peculiar to themselves; and the tribi'S adjoining the Lenkas^ 
tile Oua/usos or Huatusos^ who inhabit the forests surrounding 
San Juan, 'rin- latter were formerly ('lassed, without adequate 
reason, with the Nalnia, and they were reiiresented as having 
dark complexions, whereas they are as yellow as the rest of 
Americans. In number they scarcely exceed 600 individuals.^^ 

’ A. Si. . 11 , /.ur ,i. AV/. C.uLin.ihu /uii.li, 1S84 ; K. Sapper, 

voiiS. 1'.. M. \h'..inul Uii’. 1 1 .iiuliira^, ' / VAvv;/. 1891;, 

p. 177, di.iit, .iiul Die uMal)li;iiini..c Iiulianeistaaten von Vur.atan,^’ 
iilohnu vol. iSo;. p. kx). 

Sco foi llu.‘ ^cn^r.ij.hif.il distiil.atinn ol these peoples in prc-CoInmhian 
times, 1 ). IVelor, ArJi, Soc, . /e/, /•/, new .series, vol. vi , Paris, 188S, 
pp. 97 and i.D. 

Forn.nide/ and Ihamford, AV/. Smiihs. lusf., 1SS2, p 67s; Brinton, 
e/V. (-'//.V A’., p. in;. 
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To all these peoples there must be added certain uncivilised 

tribes of the Viva group (Soumoo of ^ ‘ ^ 

coast of Mosquito, who are sometimes called Uribs, 
they have nothing in common with the true Caribs (p. 552)> 
then the Micas, the Siquias of the Rio Mico, the Stihtnmas of 



Flc. 164.-MP.toc wonu-n (Momcu). (Vhot. D. Charmy, Coll. Mm. 
Kat, Hist, Paris.) 

the Rio Coco, etc., who are all distinguished by the colour of 
their skin, which is darker than that of Indians in general. 

The Moscos or Mosquitos who inhabit the neighbourhood of 
the Blewfields lagoon (Mosiiuito reservation) are still darker, 
indeed, almost bl.ack like Negroes, without, howeyei, ex- 
hibiting other points of resemblance with the latter. 1 hey arc 

' Wickham, “ Soumoo or Woolwa Indians, Joum. Jn/hr. Ins!., v 
xxiv., 1894-95? P* *98’ 
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short in stature, having a fine, prominent nose, etc., and it is not 
difficult to distinguish those who are the offspring of Mosquitos 
crossed with true Negro blood. About 6000 in number, 
the Mosquitos aie relatively civilised, and make use of the 
Latin alphabet, introduced by missionaries, for wanting their 
mother-tongue. In an island of the Blewfields lagoon, between 
the Rio Mico and the Rio San Juan, have 4 een found the 
Rumas^ of very high stature, but their language is as yet 
unknown. 

Half -breeds of Norik America . — In the United States and 
(Canada the half-breeds of Indians and Whites, as well as 
Mulattos, form but a very slight portion of the population. 
'J’his is not the case in Central America and Mexico. The 
aboriginal populations of C’entral America are reduced tto a few 
thousand individuals; on the other hand, the half-breeds, 
produced by the cro.ssings between them and the Europeans, 
form almost the whole of the population. 

In Mexico the half-breeds form a little less than the half of 
the [K)pulati()n, and in a general way they increase in number 
as we go from north to south and from west to east. Their 
nomenclature is somewhat compli(\ated.^ On the other hand, 
Negroes and Mulattos are not very numerous in Mexico and 
(Central America. 'I'he Negro element exhibits a marked 
predominance only in the Antilles, d'hc population of the 


^ riie name hall -breed (Mcsiizo) is given in Mexico only to a child born 
of the union of a Spaniard with an Iinlian woman. l>y lieing crossed with 
a Spaniard a “ Mestizo ” may give hiith to a “ Castiza the scion of the 
latter aiul a Spaniaul revolts, it is said, to the lace of the father, and is set 
down as Spanish. A Mulatto woman, the offspring of a Spaniard and a 
ncgioss, maj, gi\e biilh to .i “ Mviri^eo ’ by uniting with a Spaniard; this 
Moriseo will priuluee uilli a Spaniaul what is called an “ Albino,” and it 
is only to her son, the oflspiing (jf a Spanish father, who should revert to his 
fathei's race, tliat the name of “Tornalro" will he applied. An Indian 
marrying a negiess produces a “ .Sobo,' and the latter engenders with a 
ncgicss a “Chino. The piogeny of a Chino and an Indian is called 
“ Cambujo," and that of an Imlian and a half-breed, “ Cayote.” (Ilamy, 
following Tgnaeio de Castro, quoted by dc Quatrefages, Hist, Gen. Races 
Ilujn-, p. 005.] 
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island of Haiti is almost wholly Negro or Mulatto; that of the 
other islands has sprung from the manifold crossings between 
the ancient Carib or Arawak aborigines (sec p. 552), and 
between Negroes and Europeans. The children of a white 
man and •‘a mulatto woman are called Quadroons in the 
Antilles, but most of the half-breeds among whom European 
blood predominates prefer the name of Creoles. I'he Creole 
type of the Antilles is indeed very fine, especially among the 
women (Fig. 162), who sometimes have a vivacious look and 
a bewitching smile uni(}ue of their kind. 


CKOPLES 01- SOUTH AlUERICA. 


Acc^^oting, with Brinton, the northern political frontier of 
Co.sta Rica as the ethnological limit of Soutli America, I 
propose to pass in review the native j)opulations of the con- 
tinent, grouping them according to the four great natural 
regions; the Cordillera of the Andes; the plains of the 
Amazon and the Orinoco, with Ciiiana; the table-lands of 
eastern and southern Brazil; lastly, the Pampas of the southern 
part of the continent, with Tierra del Fuego. 

This division corre.sponds pretty well with the distribution 
of races, languages, and ethnographic provinces.^ In fact, the 
substratum of the Andean populations is formed of the Central 
American race, while that of the Amazonians and Cuianas is 
composed of the South American race with its two sub-races, 
South American properly so called, and Palreo-Amcrican; the 
latter predominates also in east Brazil and Tierra del Fuego, 
while there are mingled with it Patagonian and other elements 
in the south of Brazil and among the Pampeans. 


^ I think that it corresponds better with the facts themselves than the 
mixed and chronological classification of the South Americans into four 
groups (Eskimoid and Ugroid peoples of the early stone age; Caribs of the 
later stone age; Mongoloid semi-civilised lirachycejihals of the stone and 
bronze ages; hunting and warlike tribes of the bronze age) [iroposcd by 
Siemiradzki, Mittheil. Anlhrop. Gesellsch.^ vol. xxviii., p. 127, Vienna, 
1S98. 
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As regards language there is the same difference. In the 
Andean dialects the pronominal particles are suffixes, while in 
the Amazonian dialects tlu^se particles are prefixes, but both 
groups allow of a limitative form of the personal pronoun in 
the plural. As t(j the Eampean dialects, they are without the 
limitativii form in most ('.ases, and somi'timcs make use of 
prefixes, sonu'times of sullixes.* ^ 

'fhe ethnological differences of the three groups are 
manifold, 'i'his subjt;ct will be briefly dealt with further on. 
I'or the [ireseiit let us observe that, in a general way, the 
Andeans are husbandmen, and have had a highly-developed 
native civilisation, while' the .\mazonians and the Jjrazilians of 
the east are for the most [lart fishers or hunters, often in the 
lowest scale of civilisation. As to the Pampeans, tl:ey are 
typical pastoral nomads, before the ai rival of the luiropeans, 
the Andeans were acejuainted with the weaving of stuffs; they 
worked in gold, silver, and bronze, manufactured fine pottery, 
had houses of stone.; and fortified towns, and employed as their 
chief weapons clubs and slings. 'The Anuizonians and their 
congeners, on the other hand, still go almost naked, and adorn 
themselves with feathers; they were unac(juainted with metals 
on the arrival of the ICuropeans, and some are ignorant even 
now of the art of pottery; they dwell in shelters or huts of 
branches and leave.s, and their wea[)ons are the blow-pipe and 
poisoned arrows. 'I’he Pampeans, before being influenced by 
the Andean or luiropcan civilisation, ('lothcd themselves with 
skins, were ac(|uainted neilln'r with metals nor [lottery, dwelt 
in huts, and used the hoHas as their jirineijial w'eapon. 

Piofore beginning a rapid review of the South American 
tribes, it must again be remarked that their nomenclature 
often leads to confusion. A great number of tc'rms are only 
(luahTications ap[)lied by luiropeans to the most different 
peo[)les, in no way akin one to the other. Such, for example, 

^ LLifime i)uc\ci\o, I’n-fare to tiu- “ Aite de la longiia Toha of IJarccna, 
Mils'. I. a JVafa, vol. v. , p. 14^^, 1S94. Thi.'; distinction is cutici.^cd 
by hiinlon, i'l-oi. .h/i. rht'fos, Aiv., \ol. wwii., p. 179, Thilad., 189S. 
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is the term “ Bougres,’" which is given in the east of Brazil to 
savages in general; or that of “Jivaros,” employed in the 
same sense in Peru ; such also are the appellations of Coroados 
(crowned or tonsured), of Orejoncs (pierced cars), of Chcrcntcs, 
Cands, etc., without taking into account those relating to the 
half-breedsd N 

I. 27ic A?ideansd — By this name we shall describe the 
principal populations which are stationed in the Cordilleras, 
and on the high table-lands shut in by these mountains from 
Costa Rica to the 45th degree of S. latitude. Most of 
them belong to the (diibcha and ()ue('hua linguistic families ; 
but there are also several whose linguistic affinities have yet 
to be determined. 

I, ChihcJia /uti/ii/v. -V\\v 'ralanuvicas of Costa 

Rica, sub-divided into several tribes JUibris, etc.), 

form the most northern tribe of this group; they dwell partly 
on the Atlantic slope, partly on the Pacific. By certain ethnic 
characters (feather ornament.s, ii.se of the blow-pij)c) they are 
related to the Amazonians.-’ Farther away the Gnaymis in- 
habit the region of Chiriqui (Panama), where such beautifully 
ornamented ancient pottery (logs. 63 and 64) has be(.*n found 
in the tombs of a still mysterious population. 'Phi'y an.‘ short, 
thick-set, and flat-faced, resembling the Otomis of Me.xico. 
There may be about 4000 of them, according to Pinart; 
but some of their tribes had dwindled to such an extent, that 
of the Muoi^ for example, tlierci wen; only three individuals in 
1882. They organise; feasts among the tribes, to which invita- 
tions are sent by means of a staff sent round (a portion of 
a liana-stem, having as many knots as there are days remaining 
before the feast). With their bodies daul)(‘d with red or blue, 
the Guaymis give themselves up during these feasts to drinking 

^ The Mamehtcos'' or Paiilisls (.Ti tlie province of Sao Paulo (Pra/il), 
European and Indian half-breed.'. ; the (laucho^ of Chaco, offspring of 
Whites and Indians of the Pampas; the Curilwros, Indo-ncgro half- breeds 
in Brazil, etc. 

- D’Orbigny, lAiomme Amencain^ Pari.s, 1859, 2 V(;ls. 

^ G. Bovalius, “ En >^za , . . Talainan«:a Land,” Yniey^ p. 1S3, 
map, Stockludm, 1885. 
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and the game of balza^ which consists in throwing a sort of 
club at the legs of their adversaries. There are also lesser 
feasts, feasts of initiation called here uroles} The Chibekas of 
Columbia, whose civilisation is no wliit behind ithat of the 
Nahuns,- have been under S[)anish innuence since the con- 
(lucst, and to-day but a few tril)es arc met witl*^ who still speak 
their mother-tongue or who have preserved their ancient 
customs. 

SiK'h arc the CJiimilas of the Sierra-Perija ; the lunebos^ 
true cliff dwellers, eastward of P)Ogota ; the AraJiuacos^ d\s(i\\- 
ing to the number of 3000 in the Sierra-Nevada of Santa 
Marta. I’he latter have nothing in common with the true 
Arawaks, unless it be their name, which, however, they 
repudiate as an insult ; the name they give to themselves is 
C({i^\{(ab(t, that is to say, “ Men.’’-' As to the Chibcha or 
Muhea Indians of the Kio Magdalena, who were the most 
civilised of all the peoples speaking the Chibcha tongue, no 
survivors are to be found. 

2. 'J'hc Queebua lAn^:;uistic luvni/y is one of the most far- 
reaching of South Ameri('a. 'Phe Qucchiia dialects are still 
spoken to day on the coast, and along the chain of the Andes 
from Quito to the 30th degri*e S. latitude. This is practically 
the extent of the ancient empire of the Jneas^ the best known 
nation among the ( hicchiia peoples. Put the influence of the 
Inca civilisation and the (Hiechiui language extended even 
farther, to Columbia, tht! borders of Ucayale, and the Bolivian 
table-land on the north, to the edge of the Pampas on 
the south (among the Calchaquis). lor the western part of 
South America the (jucchua tongue was the len^ua general^ as 
the 'Pupi-Cuarani tongue was the lingua gcral for the cast 

^ Pinait, “ riiiriqui,” BuJJ. Soc. Paris, 1SS5, p. 433. 

“ The Cliibchas were liu>handnicn, manufacturers, and merchants, but 
unacc|uaintcd with the use of metals, except gold. They too have not left 
any great monuments of arclutecUiro (see for further information the works 
ahead)’ (quoted of Ihuhl, Ihinton, etc.). 

Aie tliey not related to the Cayapas of Ecuador, described by Santjago 
Basurjo? {Ten?- An Monde ^ p* 401 •) 
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(Brazil, Paraguay, etc.). This language is not at all super- 
seded by Spanish ; on the contrary, the Whites learn it, and 
several Qiiechua words : pam/>a, condor^ quina^ have 

found theif way into the languages of all civilised nations.^ 
The principal tribes are : the Jluancas to the north-cast of 
Lima, the La?\nas near Trujillo, the Ificas in the vicinity of 
the Rio Apurimac, the Aymaras of the high tabic-lands of 
Bolivia (600,000 individuals, of whom two-thirds are of pure 
blood). 

In spite of the diversity of dialects all the Qucchuas and 
Aymaras present a remarkable uniformity of physical type. 
'J'hey are of low stature (im. 60 according to D’Orbigny, 
im. 57 according to Eorbes), thick-set, and very strong. The 
chest is broad, the head massive and glol)ular, the nose aqui- 
line, forehead retreating. This last peculiarity should how- 
ever be attributed to the custom of deforming the head, very 
widespread among all the Quechuas and neighbouring peoples; 
this deformation is still practised in the same way as in the 
days of the Inca civilisation. It is very unlikely that the 
frequent occurrence of the “Inca bone” (p. 67) in Peruvian 
skulls has any connection with this deformation. 'Phe greatest 
part of the population of Peru is composed of Qucchuas and 
Aymaras, or of Quechua-Spanish half-breeds.*^ 

The Calchaquis^^ the ancient inhabitants of the modern 

^ I shall not deal further witli the important ])art wliich the Qiicchua 
civilisation played in all the wchtcin rt\i;ions of South America. Let me 
observe, however, that this civili^alion differed in many respects from that 
of the Nairn a ; the Incas lived under a desjiotic communistic regime, they 
had no ail of writing, and were content with mnemonic means to com- 
municate with one another, they reared the llama, their religious rites 
were less sanguinary than those of the Nahua, etc. (Seler, Pemanische 
Alterthiim^ Berlin, 1893; Brinton, he. eif.;^ Bruhl, loc. cH.\ Uhle, Kultur 
Sud-Ameiik, Vblkcr^ vol. ii., Berlin, 1889-90.) 

- Middendorf (E.), Peni^ Berlin, 1893, 3 vols. 

3 Ten Kate, “ Excursion Archx'ol. . . Catamarca, etc. ,” / vV7a Mta. La 
Plata, vol. v., 1893, p. 329; Intern. Arch, fiir Pthnog., vol. vii., 1894, 
p. 142; Ambrozctli, “Archeol. Calchaqui,*’ Pol. Inst. Geog. Arg., 1896, 
p. 1 17; Brinton, A Anthropologist, N.S., vol. i.. No. i. New York, 
1S99. 
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south-west provinces, Argenton, Catamarca, Rioja, Santiago, 
etc., ijrohahly also s[)okc a Qiiechua dialect. It was a very 
civilised population ; the only one in the South American 


( 



Fig. 1C5. — Guaiaunos cliief (Moulli of the Orinoco) with his two wives. 
(/’//.>/. Cn7'<u/x, Co!!. JVa!. Hh!. Paris.) 

continent which knew ho>v to construct buildings of freestone. 
Although partly borrowed from the Peruvians, the Calchaqui 
civilisation has a character of its own, and in several respects 
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recalls that of the Pueblo Indians, particularly the Zunis 


(arrangement of their cities in a series of seven, copper tools 


and weapons, etc.). 

The last ('alchaqui tribe, the 
Quibnes^ v^as transported in 1670 by 
the Spaniards near to Buenos Ayres, 
where it forms\ie village of this name. 

3. Unclassified Tribes . — In Columbia 
let us note the following tribes : — 

The Cnna Indians, also called Tula 
Dariens^ etc., of southern Panama. 
They are people of low’ stature (rm. 50, 
according to Brinton), thick-set, of 
light yejlow complexion, very brachy- 
cephalic (cc[jh. ind. 88.6, according 
to Catat), with broad Aices, some- 
what resembling the Cuaymis, their 
neighbours in the east (p. 545). It 
is asserted that individuals with grey 
eyes and chestnut or reddish hair 
are not rare among them, d'hey are 
not numerous; the tiibe of the Chair 
guiiui IDorasks^ which formerly num- 
bered 5000, had dwindled down in 
1883 dozen individuals, still speak- 
ing their mother-tongue; the Sainbu 
Chocos, who occupied the whole of the 
lower valley of the Atraio, and ex- 
tended westward to the Pacific coast, 
are now' scarcely 6co in number in 
southern Darien. 'Phey are short 
(im. 55), brachycephalic (ceph. ind, on 
the liv. sub., 84.1), very liroad-facedd 



^ L. Catat, “ Lcs Habitants du Darien I'k^. 1C6. — Guaraiinos ofthe 
Mericl.,” J888, p. 397; I’inart, inoutli of the Orinoco. 

“Lcs Indiens dc Panama,” AVy. E.'/uiogr., [Phol. CrevatiXy Coll, 
No. 33, 1887, p. 1 1 7. Nal.Ilist. Paris.) 

t 
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To the eastward of the Chibcha^ (p. 545) dwelt several families 
of the Panujuilas and Paczes^ included in a distinct linguistic 
group, of which tlio other representatives, Colinias and 
Manipos^ have entirely disappeared. In central Columbia 
(state of Antiofiuia) dwell the last remnants of th/i Niitahehs 
and 7\ih(imis^ tribes resembling the Afuisca Indians (p. 546) 
in their customs and social state. 

As to the Ando- Peruvian region, several ethnic groups, 
using spec ial dialects, are also found there, having no relation 
with the (^)uechuas. Such as the small tribe of tlie Pu- 
(jiiinas in the neighbourhood of Lake 'Piticaca, tlic Yinicas 
or Cuna-Yiitiias (“inhabitants of the hot lands” in the 
Qucchua tongue), settled on the Pacific coast between the 5th 
and loth degrees of S. latitude); finally, the Atacamenos, 
fishers of the Loa valley, and the Shau^os or Chan^oSy more 
to the south, in the desert of Atacama. 'Phese two tribes arc 
characterised by their low stature (iin. 60, according to 
D’Orbigny). 

It may be as well to class with the Andeans the Araitcans, 
or Mapu-che as they call themselves, whose linguistic affinities 
are still obscure, but whom we must ( onnect with the Cen- 
tral American race by their [ihysical characters ; stature 
almost low (im. 61), sub-brachycephalic (ceph. ind. on the 
liv. sub., <S2, skull Si), elongated face, with slightly projecting 
cheek-bones, straight or ('on vex nose, etc., the general appear- 
ance recalling the Aymaras and the Lliiechuas certain ethnic 
characters (perfected weaving of stuffs, irrigation, hoc-culture, 
metallurgy, etc.) place them in the same category as the 
Andeans, and point to Peruvian inlluence. They are only 
found, in fact, to the north of the Bio-Pio river (37** -38° S. lat.) 

^ Sicmii;u 1 /ki, loc. (it., p. 160. Tlu* fii^uicN heie ijiven from Oldendorf, 
Manouvricr, llamy, Virrlu>\N, .\nd derived from my own observations, relate 
to the Chilian Aiaueaii'^. 't he Araucaiis of the Pampas are shorter (im. 
57, according lo He la Vauh, Cout/'f. tend. Soc. Geogr.., Paris, 1898, 
p. 90), and biaehyeejdialic, to jmlgc from the measurements of Ten Kate 
{Kev, Mus. la Plata, vol. iv., p. 209!, wlio iinds the mean cephalic index 
of 53 skulls to be S3.92 in a series in which, however, several skulls of the 
Pabeo- American type are met with. 
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— that is to say, only in those places reached by the Inca 
civilisation. South of this line, with the exception of the 
coast, where European influence makes itself felt, the Araucans 
have remained until recent times hunters or nomadic shepherds, 
almost uncivilised. It is estimated that there arc 40,000 
Chilian Araucans. At a comparatively recent period some 
Araucan trib^migrated to the eastern slo[)c of the Cordilleras 
(the ]\Ianzanieros)i and into tlie Argentine pampas, as far as 
the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres. In these parts they 
have been pushed back, firstly by the Pmropean colonists, 
then by the Argentine soldiers, farther and farther south, 
beyond the Rio Negro. 'Phis population is a very mixed one; 
we find in it Patagonian, Quechua, Chaco, and even luiropean 
elements (see p. 574). 

P>om the social point of view, all the Araucans have pre- 
served their ancient organisation of hordes governed by a 
hereditary chief. Little is known about their religious ideas; 
it is understood that they hold in the highest reverence an evil 
spirit called “ Pilgan ” by the Andean Araucans, “Nervelu” 
(“bird with metal beak and claws”) by the Araucans of the 
Pampas. P'ormerly, the Araucan warriors were buried with their 
weapons, their horse was felled on the grave and consumed.- 

1 The Manzanieros, so named from the country of cral^-apple-tree forests 
which tliey inhabit, liave preserved better tlian the Araiicnns of the 
Pamjias their pliysicnl type ; lait they liave adopted for the most part, like 
the latter, the manners and customs of the Indians of the Pampas and the 
Gatichos Euro-Indian half-breeds, similar to the Cow-boys of the western 
parts of the United Slates. They live as nomadic shejiherds in tents of 
guanaco skins, and wear garments of tanned hkin, after the manner of the 
(lauchos ; they have no poilcry, subsist almost exclusively on meat, etc. 
Excellent horsemen, they hunt tlie guanaco with bolas, exactly like the 
Patagonians and the Gauchos. 

The Archipelagoes of CJiiloc and Chono'!^ which lie off the Chilian 
coast in the neighbourhood of Cape Penas, were peopled by Araucan tribes 
of Gauchos^ Vayos and CJionos^ of whom there remain (uily a few de- 
scendants, with a strain of Spanish blood, d hese Gauchos must not be 
confoimded with the halt-biccds of the same name (sec ab(jve, note i), 
nor the Chonos with the tribe of the same name living farther to the south 
between Cape Peiias and the Straits of Magellan ; the latter tribe appears 
to be related rather to the P'uegians. 

t 
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Among tlic Andoan populations we must also mention 
the Yiinicares, to the west of the Rio Mamore, of very high 
stature, their skin being, it is said, almost as white as that 
of Europeans 

n. The Amaz(mians.— \'\\^ vast plains and impenetrable 
forests, rich in birds and arboreal mammalia, watered by the 
great tropical streams, the Amazon and thc^ Orinoco, are 
peopled by a large number of tribes who may be grouped 
to-day— thanks to the recent works of philologists — into four 
families. 'J'wo of these, the Carib and Arawak, or Maypure 
families, comprise the tribes of the eastern part of the country;^ 
the two others, which are less im[)ortant, the Mimnha and 
Piitw families, are composed of the tribes of the western part 
of the country. 

f. 'The Carih Tamilw- It was thought until recently that the 
peo[)les of this linguistic group had settlements only in the 
( Ulianas and the Antilles, but recent studies have shown that 
they extended much farther over the South American continent, 
as far as the source of the Va[)ura on the west, and the 14th 
degree of S. latitude on the south. As the sj)eech of the southern 
Caribs is purer, less sprinkled with Arawak words than that of 
their northern brethren, philologists suppose that the original 
home of the Caribs in general should be found somewhere in 
tlie centre of Ilra/il, to the south of the Amazon. It is from 
there that they must have migrated into (luiana, whence their 
hordes moved towards the Antilles probably tw’o centuries 

^ l'\)r ihc pliilnloi;)' ul iIk- (\uihs and the Arawaks, see I/. Adam, 
“Tiois lain, lingui'^l. . . . dr 1 .Xina/nne, do rOivnoque, etc., " Cougres 
Infi/n. Ikilin, iSSS, i>. 4S9, and Bihliolh. linguist, 

.hui'ruiiiut-, wiii,, !’ali^, ; \ on den Sleinen, loi. at., and 

Centr. Ihasil, Leij'/ii;, iSSo; I ;iu«.nieich, uv. ./y.and PeUnn. Mitt/i.^ 
1897, No. 4. For iIk- ethn«^grajihy, llie Nvurks already quoted of 
I’.lirenieieli, ol \ on den Sleinon. ami the follow ing woiks : Schombiirgh, 
Kiisai in Ihit. iiuvnnn, 1S47, 2 v..ls. ; Coudieau, “Note siir 

54 Inl). ('.uyane," /iull. Sot. WwU, 1891, and “Div nnsde ('.uyane,” 

ilnd.^ \\ 447, map ; K. Im Thurn, J/non^ the Indians of Guiana, London, 
1SS3; CrevauN, /ly .rvt-' Timer, dit Sud, Paris, 1SS3 ; Stoddard, 
Cruisiuj^> iuno't^ the Caribii.es, London, 1895. 
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before the arrival of Columbus. There they found already the 
Arawak tribes (see p. 557), whom they supjdantcd in the lesser 
Antilles, and against whom they directed tlieir maritime 
expeditions as far as the east coast of the island of Haiti, 
'fhese Antillian Caribs have been exterminated by the 
p]uropean colonists, and except in the islands in the vicinity 
of the Guianr^, like Trinidad, there remain to-day but 192 
individuals in the island of St. Vincent (census of 1881) and 
200 individuals, of whom there are barely a do/en unhybridised, 
in the island of Dominica. Most of the Caribs of the 
island of St. Vincent were transported by the English in 
1796 to Ruatan Island and Trujillo, on the north coast of 
Honduras. 1'heir descendants, crossed with Negro blood, 
numbering about 6000, live in these places as well as in 
British Honduras, where they are known by the name of 
“ Black Caribs.” 

The most southerly tribes of the Caribs are the Bakairis (Fig. 
172), and the Nahiajuas of the upper Xingii, as well as the Pal- 
mellas of the lower Ciuai)ore, a sub-tributary of the right of the 
Rio Madeira. Th^^A/^iacas of the lower Tocantins, who must not 
be confounded with the 1’upi tribe of the same name (p. 569), 
form the link between this distant branch and ihe bulk of the 
Caribs peopling Guiana. 'Fhe latter are known as A/>atos and 
Wayivai in Brazilian Guiana; as Rouconyenncs and Galibis in 
French (juiana; as Kalinas in Dutch Guiana (Figs. 167 and 
168). The Caribs of British (iiiiana belong chiefly to the 
Maciisi tribe, those of Wne/uela are represented by the 
Makirifares in the east, and farther away to the west, by the 
Motilones, who keep to the borders of (Jolombia (ICrnst). 
The ancient Carib tribes of Venezuela called Chainias and 
Kumanas are represented at the [)resent day by the Indians 
of Agnasai (87 miles north of Bolivar), who speak S[)anish, 
but who have preserved the Carib type (Ten Kate). It 
is the same with the Aborigines of Oniba Island^ to the 
north-east of the Gulf of Venezuela (Pinart). I.astly, in 
the upper basin of the Yapura, outside of Brazilian territory, 
there are likewise known members of the Carib family. 
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particularly the Uitotos or Carijonas, who live side by side with 
the Miranhas (p. 560) (Crevaux). To , judge from some 
ethnographical analogies (similarity of tattooing, etc.), the 
Araras or Yumas^ who \vandcr on the right bank of the 
Amazon, in the neighbourhood of the mouths of the Xingu, 
Tapajos, Madeira and Purus, belong also to the Carib family, 
but as yet nothing is known about their langua^ ^ 



Fig. 167. -Kalina or Caiil) of Dulrli (Uuana, {Coll. Mits. Nat. 
Hist., Paris.) 


The physical type of the Oaribs of Guiana and Venezuela 
differs slightly from that of the Caribs of the upper Xingu. 
The former are of low stature (im. 58 for men, im. 45 for 
W’omen), and mesoceplialic (mean ceph. ind. in the liv. sub., 
81.3), while the Caribs of the upper Xingu are below the 

* Accouling to Sicmirailzld, loc. tit., p. 147, the Guamavelica and 
Mouttibio Indians of the coast of Ecuador, who are completely Hispanified, 
as well as the rayaguas (sec p $7 2), bear a strong resemblance in physical 
type to the Caribs. 
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average height and sub-dolichocephalic (im. 6 t for men, 
im. 52 for women; mean ceph. ind. on the liv. sub., 79.6).^ 
What is characteristic of certain Carib tribes of the south 
(Bakairis, etc.) is the frequent occurrence of individuals with 
wavy or frizzy hair and convex nose, in the midst of the 
common type having straight hair, short and somewhat broad 
nose, etc. ^he ancient Caribs of the Antilles were short, 



Fk;. 168. S.imc subject as I'ig. 167, in j)rorilt;. [Coll. Mns. Nat. 
I'an's.) 

somewhat light-skinned, and had the custom of d(;forming the 
head by flattening the frontal region of the skull. 

From the ethnic point of view, the Caribs are distinguished 
by their acquaintance with the hammock; a t)laited (not woven) 
texture; and a particular kind of cassava stiueczer (p. 188); 

’ These figures arc given from the measurements of Manouvrier and 
Deniker {RiilL Soc. Aulhrop.^ Paris, 1S93), ^f ^hiurcl {Mem. Soc, 
Af2tkroJ>.y Paris, 2nd ser., vol. ii. , 1875-S5), Ten Kate {Rev. (CAnthr.^ 
Paris), and Prince Roland Ronaparte {Les JiabiianU tie .Surinam^ Paris, 
1884), for the Caribs of the north ; from Ehrenreich, loc. cit, {Anthrop. 
Stud. ), for the Caribs of the south. 
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by ihcir fondness for painting the body; by the practice 
of the “ couvade ” ([). 240), etc. The blow-pipe and poisoned 
arrows are nut their “national weapons,” as has sometimes 
been said; the Caribs of the south are unacquainted with 
them, and, on the otlter hand, several non-Carib tribes of the 
Amazon basin make use of them. Their favourite weapon is 
or was the battle-axe of polished stone (basalt, /labase). The 
slight difference between the mode of life of the Caribs of 
the Antilles and that of the Caribs of the present day was due 
to the existence of anthroj)ophagy, the presence of “ communal 
houses” {Carlfc/s), and to some other characteristics which 
denote their superiority over the modern Caribs from the social 
point of view. ^ 

2. 'rile Arawak linguistic family, as constituted .by L. 
Adam, at lirst by the name of Maypun% has been called by 
Von den bteinen “ from the prenominal prefix 

“ nil ” for the first person, c:ommon to all the Arawak tribes, 
scattered from the coast of Dutch (luiana and J^ritish Guiana 
to the upper basins of the Amazon and Orinoco. The 
jirincipal tribes are : the Aturai and the Vapisiana of British 
Guiana; the Afaypurcs and the Banivas of Venezuela; the 
Mafiaos and the A/naivs of the Rio Negro; the Yiinianas and 
the Passe /is of the left bank of the Solimaes ; the Manillas 
more to the south ; the Panmary and the numerous Ipurina 
tribes of the Punts basin ; lastly the half-civilised Moxos or 
Mo/ios of the u[)per Mamore, and the Ca/iopos or An/is of the 
forests of the up[)er basin of the Ccayale (Peru), of average 
stature, brown coloured skin, skilful hunters.- The tribes of 
the iqi^ier Xingu are the Vaiini and the Mehinaai. Let us 
also note the of the region of the sources of the 

Tapajos, among whom we observe the infiuences of the 
Quechua civilisation (Pandean pipes) or the Peruvian (a 
particular head-dress of birds’ feathers and porcupine quills, 

* See, for the .summary of the data of ancient aiuhor.s in J. 

Ballct’.s La Gua.iL'Ionf'r, vol. i., 2iui pt. , p. 220, Rab-sc-Terre, 1S94. 

- O. Ordinaire, “ f.es Sainagca du Peruu,’’ A'^v. Elhnoiir,, 1SS7, 
p. 26^. 
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cotton textiles, plaited hats, etc.). In upper Paraguay, as far 
as the 2ist degree of S. latitude, are also found tribes speaking 
the Arawak tongue ; the Quifitjuiiiaos, the Layanas, etc. 
(This is t,tie Moho-Mbaure group of L. Qucvocio ) On the 
other hand, in the marshy island of Marajos, in the middle of 
the estuary ot'^he Amazon, there dwelt a few decades ago the 
Aruan people, who spoke an Arawak dialect, while in the north 
of Venezeula, the peninsula of Goajira is occupied by the 
Goajircs tribe, which also belongs to the same linguistic family. 
De Brette estimates its numerical force at 30,000 individuals 

(1890-95)-* 

The pre-Columbian aborigines of Porto Rico, Haiti, Jamaica, 
and Ciiba were Arawaks, to judge from the toponymy of these 
islands. The authors of the eighteenth century speak of the 
Ciboneys in Cuba, Bahama, and the west of Haiti, and of 
the “ Aravagues’’ in the east of this latter island and in Porto 
Rico. These aborigines, although in a state of constant warfare 
with the Caribs, resembled them in certain characteristic customs 
(cranial deformation, colouring of the body, etc.). They were 
exterminated by the Whites, being reduced to 4000 in Cuba as 
far back as 1554. In 1848 there remained of these tribes but 
a few hybrid families in the Sierra Macstra of Cuba and the 
village of Boya to the north of the town of San Domingo.^ 

Physically the Arawaks j)resent several type.s, as might have 
been expected from the wide diffusion of this group. Those 
of the Cuianas, as well as the Tpurinas and their congeners are 


^ This traveller also mcnlions a tribe very (lill'erenl from the Coajiies^ 
inhabiting the inounlains of the north, now completely unknown. These 
Indians call themselves IWrer {?). I'hey might possibly have some slight 
relation with the Arawaks inhabiting the upper valleys of Sierra Nevada. 
De Brette, /oc. cit.\ II. C.andelier, Rio Ifacha rt /es . . , GoajireSy 
Paris, 1893. 

“ Particulars concerning the arclueological and osteological remains of 
the aborigines of the Greater Antilles will be found in J. Duerden’s 
“ Aborig. Ind. Remains in Jamaica,” of the Inst it. of Jamaica 

(with “note on the craniology,” by Iladdon), Kingston, 1897, vol. ii., 
No. 4; and in Brinton’.s “The Archaeology of Cuba,” Amer. Archao/o^ist, 
vol. ii., No. 10, Colunrbus, 1898. 
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a little lower in stature (im. 55 and im. 59 according to 
'J'en Kate and I'dircnrcicli) and a little more brachycephalic 
(cej)li. ind. 8.^.4) than the Cariljs of the same regions. 'Fhose 
of the upper Xingii, on the contrary, are a little talltir (im. 64) 
and more (lolieluxx-plialir (eeph. ind. 78. 2) tlian their Carib- 
speaking neighbours. 'I'hcir face is somew broader and 



Fic.. 169. - Miranha Tmlian of Rio Vapura. [P/uf. Cre7'aux, 

CoW Soi. .1 J\ui.s.) 

their eyes often oblique. 'I'he difference between the tribes of 
the north and those of the S(Mith is thus more pronounced among 
the Arawaks than among the Caribs. 'Fhe Ciboneys, to judge 
from the skulls found in ('uba and Jamaica, were hypcr-brachy- 
cepbalic in consequence of deformations (Haddon). The 
occurrence of individuals with wavy or friizy hair is also as 
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frequent among the Arawaks as among the Caribs. From the 
ethnographical point of view there are some differences between 
the Arawaks of the north and the south. 'Fhe use of tlie blow- 
pipe is vti^y general among the Arawak tribes of the upper 
Amazon and , its tributaries, but it is unknown among others. 
With the ex(b?ption of tribes influenced by the Quechua* 



Fig. 170. — Same subject as Fig 169, seen full face. {Phot. 
Crevaux^ Coll. Soc, Auihr, Paris.) 

Peruvian or European civilisation, the Arawaks are unacquainted 
with the weaving of cotton, and arc still in the stone, and 
especially the \vood age. 'Fheir scanty garments are made 
with plaited fibres or with beaten bark ; their ornaments are 
birds^ feathers and the teeth of mammalia. 

3. The tribes * composing the Ptvio linguistic group, as 
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e.stablished by R. dc la Grasserie,^ chiefly inhabited the north- 
west of eastern Peru, but they are likewise met with in the west 
of Hrazil (the Kari/^ufias of the banks of the Madeira), and in 
the; north of Rolivia (the Paca^^iuva)^ separated (from" their 
racial brothers by a series of tribes speaking the Arawak 
dialects. 'J'he priiu ipal Pano tribes in Peru aiy^: the Kassivo^ 
cannibals of the upper Ucayle who resemble the Fuegians; 
the Coni/'os of the same river, very low in stature the FanoSy 
of whom there remain but a few families.^* 'Die Araunos^ of 
the region comprised between the two principal branches of 
the Madeira (Madrt! de Dios and J>eni) speak a Pano 
language, but with a considerable admixture of Quechua 
elements. , 

4. 'I'luj trilxis of the banks of the Ica and the Yapiira have 
received from their neighbours the name of Mininhas^ which, 
it appears, means “rovers.” lOhrenreich employed this name 
to d(!signate various trib(‘S whose dialects presented a certain 
family likeness. Of these tribes, which are rarely visited by 
the Brazilian- Portuguese merchants, the following are the chief: 
th(j MiriUiJias properly so called (Idg.s. 169 and 170), between 
the Ica and tlu^ lower \ apura, mentioned long ago by Martins; 
the Kiv) iintu ow thek'ft bank of the \’a[nira; the Tucauos:xw(\. the 
Jupuas to the east of the last-named, in the vicinity of the river 
L'aupes. 'I'he Miranhas have maintained their primitive con- 
dilicm. Of a very warlike disposition, they use as their 
priiK'ipal weapon a {)arli(:ular kind of club, a sort of broadsword 
of hard wood. 'Fhi'y (miploy the ihmu (see p. 134). 

d'hough living on the banks of lish-yielding rivers, they do not 
fish, but coniine themselves to hunting, like the ancient 


1 R. (le li tlr.isserio, InttHiaf. Amcricauistes^ Rerlin, 1S8S, 

p. 4 ;,S. 

- Rnhiv.i Rodiigiuv. da Kxf'o^inio Anihrop. hrazileira, Rio 

do Janeir«>, 18S2) ]i.\s nioasiircl Knr sj^ccimons, which have given him the 
mean height of im. 47. 

Ordinaire (/.v. i /V.) al.^o de>crihes together with these populations the 
wholly sa\..ge tril)e of the Loreiiios living completely Jn the stone age on 
the banks of the Valcazu. 
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Quechuas, by means of nets stretched out between trees, into 
which they drive, with cries and gestures, the terrified animals 
(Crevaux). 

In addition to the tribes forming the four families just 
described) several others, whose la?i^i^nai^cs have mt yet been 
classified^ shq^ild be mentioned. 

It is in the ipasin of the Orinoco that we meet with most of 
these tribes who have as yet been little studied ; the Otomacs 
between the Apure and Meta rivers, geophagous and mono- 
gamous ; the Guamos of the Rio Apure, reduced to a few 
families ; the Piaroas^ whose siib-brachyeephalic heads are often 
deformed; the Chit icoas the Ctiahihos^ veritable “gypsies” 
of South America, who are encountered between the Meta, the 
Orinoco, and the Rio Branco; lastly, the Guarautios or IVarraus 
of the const between the mouths of the Orinoco and the 
Corentin (Figs. 165 and 166), probably allied to the Guayqttens 
of the country around Cumana in Venezuela. The latter, how- 
'ever, are sub-dolichocephalic (('eph. ind. on five liv. subjects, 
78.5 according to Ten Kate), while the Ouaraunos are all 
mesocephalic (ceph. ind. 81.5 according to the same author). 
In the upper valleys of the numerous rivers which combine 
to form the Amazon, there are likewise dwelling tribes of 
undetermined linguistic alTmities, who.se names only are 
known. 'Fhe most important, that of the Za/aros or Jeberos 
(about 15.000 individuals), is stationed between the Pastaza 
and Najjo rivers, as well as along the Maranon from the 
mouth of the Zamora to that of the Morona. h'arther north in 
the Cordilleras, in a state of complete independence, dwell the 
Jebaros or Jevaros {Civaros\ fierce warriors, celebrated for their 
skill in preparing the heads of their vancpiishcd enemies; these 
are hideous mummified and shrivelled objects with their long 
hair left on them.’ To the east of the Jevaros are the Maynas^ 
and on the Rio Javary, the Yameos or Lamas. Farther east 
again, near the Rio Napo, wander the hunting tribe.s, the 
Tecunas or Triconnas^ and the Orejones^ so named from their 

’ Hamy, /\ev. (TAuthr.^ 1S73, P* 3 ^ 5 ; Colini, Atli. Acc. TAncei.^ 
Rome, 1883. 
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habit of inserting wooden plugs into the lobe of the ear, a 
practice which, however, is also found among several other 
peoples. 

III. Ihe Lillians of East Brazil and the Central Region of 
South Aincriia belong on the one side to the Gcf' or Ghes 
linguistic family (formerly called Tapuyas, BotocuJos^ etc.), and 
on the other form several tribes whose atfinities- are yet to be 
determined. Lastly, the Tupi-Guarani linguistic family (see 
p. 567) is also re})resented in this region. From thO ethno- 
logical [joint of view these three groujjs of population have felt 
the influence of environment and habitat; we must therefore 



Fio. 171. — Rakairi, Carib tribe of upper XIngii. {Phot, Ehreureich.) 


consider separately the Indians (jf east Brazil and those of the 
central region, and lastly the 'J'upi-G ua rani {’AmWy. 

I. Juist Brazil is eom[)osed of plateaux formed of friable rocks 
rising to the east of the d’oeantins between the wooded Sierras, 
These [jlateaux do not afford so many resources as the Amazon 
region; thus it is that the tribes inhabiting them are more un- 
civilised, often more wretched than the Amazonians. The rarity 
oPhard rocks suitable for the manufacture of tools cau.ses many 
of them to be still in the wood age. d’he greater part belong to 
the Ges or Ghes linguistic family. This term, which comes from 
the sybable “gt.'s” placed at the end of most of the tribal 
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names, was adopted by Marlius to designate the Botocudos 
and some neighbouring tribes. But of recent years Von den 
Steinen and Ehrenreich have widened the meaning of this 
word.^ Henceforth it denotes a collection of tribes which, 
besides linguistic character, exhibit many other common 
features in ^eir habits and mode of life (great phalansterial 
houses with private hearths for each family, absence of ham- 
mocks, ignorance of navigation,- use of “botocs” or ear and 
lip plugs, arrows barbed on one side, etc.). Among the tribes 
of the Ges tongue we must distinguish those which dwell on 
the right bank of the Tocantins in east Brazil and those who 
have migrated to the west of this river into the centre of 
Southern America. The former have retained much better 
their individual character, but they have been partly decimated 
by the European colonists, and are not very numerous at the 
present day. Of the ancient Kamakans^ of the Patacho^ and 
so many other tribes, there remain but the memory or a few 
hybrid descenda?its, but three tribes have yet i)reserved them- 
selves more or less itUact in the midst of their forests : the 
Botocudos^ the Kayapos^ and the Cainynas. 'I'he Bolocudos or 
Aymorosp who call themselves Biirus^ dwell between the Rio 
Doce and the Rio Pardo (Minas Geracs Prov.). 'J'hey are men 
of low stature (im. 59 according to Ehrenreich), dolichocephalic 
(mean ceph. ind. 74.1 on the skull, according to Rey, Peixoto, 
etc.; 78.2 on the liv. sub.), and their skulls recall very strongly 

^ Both these authors prefer the term “ Ges ” io that i)f TapnyaSy by which 
the aborigines in question arc known to the Brazilians. In fact, the word 
“Tapuya,” which in the Tupi longue means “baibarian,” is not only 
applied to the Ges, but also to a host of otlier backward tribes, as, for 
instance, the Puris (p. 565). 

^ Probal^y on account of the numerous cataracts on the rivers, 

^ Maxim Pr. von Wied Newied, Reise vach Brasil.^ PVankfort-a-M., 
1820, 2 vols. ; Martins, Beiir. ztir Ethnogr. . . . Amerikas^ Erlangen- 
Leipzig, 1863-67; Lacerda and Peixolo, “ Contrib. cstudo. Anthrop. das 
racas Indig. do Brazil,” Atchiv, de Mus, Nacion.^ Rio de Janeiro, vol.*i., 
1876, p. 47 ; Ph. Rey, Bhtd. Anthrop. sur les Bolocndos^ Paris, 1880 
(thesis) ; Peixoto, “Novos estudos. craniol. sobra Botocudos,” Arch. Mus. 
Nac., Rio de Janeiro, vol. vi., 1884, p, 205; Ehrenreich, “ Ueber die 
Botocudos,” Zeitschr. fiir Ethnol.f 1887, pp. i and 49. 
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lho.se of the prehistoric race of Lagoa Santa and the “ Samba- 
quis/' while the living subjects arc closely allied to the Fuegians, 
as much by the size and form of the head as by the lines of the 
face, the prainiiKMil supraciliary ridges, the sunk nose narrow 
at the root, etc. I have given (pp. 160, 210, etd!) several 
characteristics of the ethnography of the Botorudos. The 
Kayapos,’ who were bi;lieved to be an extinct rac(:j and who, on 
the contrary, are one of the most important and warlike tribes 
of Brazil, aie divided into three sections. The Northern 
Kayapos occupy the middle 'I'ocantins, and overflow, on one 
side into the sterih* Sertaos ” of the province of Ataranon, and 
on the other into central Brazil, on the left bank of the lower 
Araguaya; the Jtes/er// /\(n'(fpos\ who kee[) in the upper valley 
of the Xingu, have In'en des('ril)ed by IChrenreich and Von den 
St(Mnen under the names of Snya and Ahnn (the Chavantes- 
Cherenics of the Brazilians). 'rh<iy differ from the Botocudos 
in j)hysi(]ui‘, being brac'hycephalic, tall, and very light-skinned. 
As to t;thni('al chara('leristi(\s, these are for the most part 
borrowed from their (kirib and Arawak neighbours. The 
Southern Kayapos (near the river Parana, 20 ^ S. lat.) are 
merely known by name. 'rh(‘ Kahiyans or Kame^ wrongly 
called Coroados (see p. 545), inhabit the mountains of the 
Brazilian provinces of Sao Paulo, S. ('atharina, and Rio Grande 
do Sul ; they are tribes of uncivilised and nomadic hunters. 

Besides the clans of the Ges family, we must also mention in 
the eastern region of Brazil the following tribes whose hiny^uages 
ha2h’ not been classified^ and whose aflinities with the Ges are 
not very clear. 'The more important of these tribes are the 
Pitris or J\niris and the Kirin's^ wrongly called “ Tapuyas ’’ 
or “ (’oroados ” (see p. 545). At the beginning of the century 
the Puris in fairly large numbers still inhabited —together with 
the Koro/)Os mountains between Rio de Janeiro and Uro 
Preto. There is but a small remnant left at the present day, 
consisting of a few individuals living together in the hamlet of 

^ C'aslclnau, li.xpedifion Ceuir. A 01 . dti Sud. Hist, des vog.^ 

I’aris, l<'^52-57» v«>ls. ; M.iilius, toe. z/A ; Fhrenieicli, loc. 'cii, {relerin. 
Milt,). 
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San Laurenc^’o and in the “aldeamento” of Etucto, near to 
the boundary line of the Alinas Ceraes and Spiritu Santo 
provinces. Formerly the Piiris comprised several tribes, 
hunters and fishers. They plaited their hammocks, had 
special Ceremonies when their daughters arrived at the age of 
puberty, believed in a superior s[)irit, “'riipan,” having the form 
of a white bikl, etc. 

The Kirin's or Sa/^uyas of the province of Pernambuco 
formed, two centuries ago, a powerful and semi-civilised 
nation; there are now only 600 left, living under wretched 
conditions in the lower valley of the Sao Francisco. 

2. The central ley^ion of South America is formed of table- 
lands and wooded chains whiih cover the south-east of 
Bolivia and the Brazilian province of Alatto (Irosso (twice as big 
as France). Corresponding to the diversity of the elevations 
and climates there is a diversity of [)eo])les inhabiting the 
country'. AV'e have already ol)served in this region tribes 
of Carib speech (Bakairi, etc.), of Arawiik (Paressi, etc.), of 
Ges (western and southern Kaya[)os), and we may further 
notice tribes of Tupi speech (the Chicjuitos, etc.). But 
outside of these classified peoples there are other ethnic 
groups occupying the lai)le-lands of Matto Grosso, whose 
affinities are not yet well known, the more im[)ortant of them 
being the Karayas, the Trumai, and Pororos. ' 

The Karayas arc divided into two sections which know 
nothing of each other. It was the northern Kayapos of Ges 
speech who thus separated the Karayns, driving them, on the 
one side, into the valley of the .Xingu, and on the other, into 
the valley of the Araguaya. Like the Ges, the Karayas are 
unacquainted with the use of the hammock, but, unlike them, 
are good boatmen and draught.srnen. It has been observed 
that they have a special language for the women, which appears 
to be the ancient form of the [)resent language of the men. 
They arc fairly tall (rm. 69) and dolichocephalic (cepli. ind. 73), 
their nose is convex, and their hair sometimes curly. 

^ Sec the works of Ca.stelnau, Von den Steiiicn, and Lhrcnreicli, already 
quoted. 
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The Trumai of the sources of the Xingu are, on the contrary, 
short (im. 59) and nicsocephalic (ceph. ind. Si.i), and they 
have convex noses and retreating foreheads. 

The Bororos (Fig. 173), scattered from the upper Paraguay 
to the upper Parana, are hunters; they have great bov>s and 
arrows of l)amhoo or hone. Polygamy exists iynong them, 
and there are also cases of [)olyandry. They arcT tall (im. 74) 
and mesocephalic (ceph. ind. 81.5).^ 



Fig. 172. — Aramichau Indian (Tupi or Card) tribe of French (hiiana). 
{Co//. A/ifs. A^ai. /\in's.) 


In spite of the diversity of language and race, several of the 
tribes of the central region, living side by side, have the same 
manners and customs, and the same kind of existence, as a 
result of mutual borrowings.- The best example of this is 
furnished by the (\iribs, Arawaks, (les, 'Fiipis, and Trumai of 
the ii[)per Xingu. 'Fhey all go naked, the women sometimes 
wearing the triangular palm leaf which plays the part of the fig- 

' J. Koslowsky, “ Algun. tlalos sobre his Rororos,” J/o/. Inst. Geogr. 
Argent.^ vol. vi., iS()5; Flironicicb, Av. c/t. {Anf/ir. Unter.). 

Sec on lids puini the suggesiive monograph of II. Meyer, “ Bo\v.s and 
Arrows in Centr. Brazil,” Sniit/is. AV/. for iSg 6 ^ p. 549, pi., Washington, 

1898. 
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leaf; their huts arc grouped around the “ house of flutes,” or 
the dwelling of the young men — a Carib importation — in which 
are preserved symbolic masks, which, like the pottery, are of 
Arawak invention. The tools are primitive, frequently of 
stone.^ V)ne might almost say that these tribes in ploughing 
imitate thc%novements of burrowing animals, for in this opera- 
tion they ma^e use of the long claws of the front paws of a 
great armadillo {Dtisipiis gii^^as), two of them attached together. 
The throwing-stick and blunt arrows are used by the Trumai, 
as by the Tupi tribes. They have no domestic animals, but 
keep some wild animals in ca[)tivity — parrots, lizards (to 
hunt insects), etc. The custom of the couvade and the 
existence of witch medicine-men are common to all these 
tribe?. 

3. The Tipi-Guarani.- In South America there exist a great 
number of tribes scattered from Guiana to Paraguay, from the 
Brazilian coast to the eastern slope of the Andes, who speak 
the different dialects of the 'I'upi linguistic firmily.*-^ They may 
be divided into two groups: on one side, to the east, the tribes 
speaking the ancient Tupi language, which, in imitation of 
Quechua, was a “ lingua geral,” and on the other, the numerous 
tribes to the west, speaking different dialects which have only 
a vague resemblance to Tu[)i, according to L. Adam. At the 
time of the conquest the 'Tupi tribes, called Tupi-narnba 
TanuyOj who were cannibals, occiq)icd not only the whole of 
the Brazilian coast from Para to Santos, but also the valley 
of the Amazon as far as Manaos. 'Phese primitive Tupis 
have mostly been exterminated by the Portuguese, but their 
language, which has become that of the converted Indians, 

' The way in which tlic aborigines cut trees with their stone hatchets 
is remarkable: they make in the first place a great number of holes all 
around the trunk, then enlarge them till they touch, and so form a con- 
tinuous incision. Similarly, in order to cut a thin jiicce of wood from a 
tree branch tlicy make notches in the latter at erpial distances, then they 
remove the portions of wood between the notches, making use of the same 
Slone hatchet like a wedge. (Ehrenreich, “ Mitlheil . . . Xingu Exped.,” 
Zeilschrift fur Edinol.y 1890, p. 61.) 

^ L. Adam, Bibliciheque Linguist. Amer.^ vol. xviii., Paris, 1896. 
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has spread as far as the valley of the Rio Negro, a tributary 
of the Amazon, where there have never been any Tupi tribes. 

The Easiern or Guarani 'Tapis, formerly so numerous ’ 
in the Brazilian provinces of Sao Paulo and the Rio Grande 
do Sul, are reduced at the prcscmt time to a few farfiilies; on 
the other hand, they still form the bulk of th^ population 



Fig. 173 - — Rororo woimn (uncl;ij>i>ificd tribe uf Malto Grosso). 

{Phot. Ehrcnfciih.) 

of Paraguay, and the territory of Missiones in the Argentine 
Republic. 'I’he Guarani of Paraguay, “tamed” in the corn- 
manderics by the Jesuits, have intermingled their blood with 
that of the Spaniards, and adopted their mode of life. How- 
ever, there still remain in the depths of the forest some tribes 
who have kept intact their type and manners. Among the 
more interesting of these we must notQ the Cainguas or 
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Kaigguas ^ of south-east Paraguay and Missiones (Argen- 
tine), scattered in little groups, obeying one cacique or chief. 
They are short (im. 60), mesoccphalic (mean ceph. ind. of 12 
men, 80.4^, of bronzed complexion; their hair is lank or wavy, 
often redaish in the children; the nose is straight, the cheek- 
bones are preeminent. From ten to twenty thousand Cainguas 
are estimated ^o be in Paraguay alone. Plxtrcmely fond of 
dancing and music, they like drawing as well, and possess as a 
rule a quick understanding. 'Phey are husbandmen, going 
almost naked, obtain fire by friction, are ac(]uainted with 
weaving and pottery, have barbed and sometimes blunt-pointed 
arrows.*^ Other tribes, the the racajus, tlie Tacunas, 

keep to the lower valley of the Xingu. 'i'he Man/ies^ stationed 
between this latter river and the Madeira, are at the extreme 
limit of the expansion towards the west of the pure I'upis. On 
turning again towards the south we come across the Apiacas of 
Tapajos (who must not be confounded with the similarly 
named tribe of the Carib family), the Camay liras of the 
upper Xingu, the Chiqiiilos and the C/iirr:^nanos of Bolivia, 
now Hispanified. 

The migrations of the 'Pupis from the south to the north. 


^ I Ambroseili, “ Los Indios Caingua,'’ Bol. fust. Ceogr. ArireniinOj 
vol, \v., IJuenos Ayics, 1895. 

- It is in the vicinity ot the Cainguas, between the Parana and the 
central chain of Paraguay, south of tlie sources of the Acaray, that the five 
or six hundred Gnayahis dwell, primitive hunters, still in the stone age, of 
whom Rove {Buil- Soc. Grogr. /laL, i8S.|, j>. 939) had cauglit a glimpse, 
and whom La llitto and Ten Kate li.ive quite recently described {Ann. 
Mils. La riatay vol. ii., Anlhrop., 1807). Armed with their enormous 
bows and their polished stone hatchets, with tlieir cai)^ of jaguar skin, they 
have rather a grotescpie ap])earancc, and their low stature (the only adult 
subject measured was im. 52, and tlie skeleton of a woman, im. 42), as 
well as their legs wide apart, are not such as to improve their a])pearancc. 
They are sub-brachycephalic, and nevertheles'^ in type remind us of the 
Fuegians and the Rotocudo',. 'Pheir habitations arc tree sliellers, some- 
times eighty feet long; their prineijial tool consists of a tooth of the 
agouti fastened to the thigh-bone of a monkey. Their household vessels 
are plaited baskets rendered impcrmcalde by the addition of a layer of 
wax, etc. The Cainjiuas arc perhaps hybridised Guayakis. 
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conjectured in D’Orbigny’s day, have now been absolutely 
demonstrated. Paraguay and the cast of Bolivia were the 
starting-points of tliesc migrations. The exodus of the Tupis 
took place at first towards the coast, then along the seaboard 
to the mouth of the Para, and thence further northward into 
French Guiana, where some 'fupi tribes are stiK to be found, 
the Emerillons of the valley of the Sai', a left tributary of the 
Inini, the Ovampis of the uj)[)er Oyapoc, etc. The Aramichaux 
(Fig. 172), who were believed to be extinct, and who dwell 
betwe(ai the Uaqui and the Ariia,* .seem to be also of the 
Tuj)! stock. Another stream of migration may be traced 
straigiu towards the north-east; it passes through the upper 
basin of the Xiiigu, to terminate eastward of the Tocantins 
(tile tribe of the Cuajajaza). An isolated Tupi group ekists far 
to the north-west of the territory occupied by the bulk of tliis 
family. It (onsists of the Oma^^uas and the Cocomas^ half- 
civilised tribes of the upper valley of the Maranon (Peru), to 
the eastward of the Jivaros. Individuals with wavy or frizzy^ 
hair are not rare; among these hybrid jieoples. 

'fhe family of the Western Tupis^ whose linguistic affinities 
are less clear, conqirises, provisionally, the Mundrucus^ or 
Munduntkus^ of the middle 'Tapaioz, the Yurunas of the 
lower Xingu, the Aneto of the iqiper course of this river, etc. 

Physically, the 'I'miis differ but little from the Caribs; those 
of the north, the iMauhes and the Mundurukus for example, 
studied by Barbo/.a Rodriguez, are im. 58 and im. 60 in 
stature, whilst tlu; Kamayuras and the Ancfd of the upper 
Xingu are taller (im. 62 on an average); the cephalic index 
of the latter is 79 (hdircnreich). The Guarani should be, 
according to D’Orbigny, more than im. 66 in height.^ But the 
anthropological study of the 'fupis is still to be made. 

* (]oiulicau, Ict'. cf/.y pp. 12^ nii'l 151. 

“ Ki'tppig, <|uolo(l Ity Jtiintou (Jw. A'., p. 231). Wc must not confound 
these Cocojiias with tlio ttibi* ol the same name li\ing between the upper 
Bums and tb; Junta, and which appeari> to belong to the Pano family. 

Barboza Rodriguez, /jc. cit.; Ehrenreich, toe. cif, {Anthrop. Stud,)\ 
D'Orbigny, loc, cit.y vol. ii., p. 524. ^ 
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If we consider the accounts of the different dialects of the 
four great linguistic families which we have just described : 
Carib, Arawak, Ges, and Tupi, we are bound to admit the 
following hypothesis as to the migrations of the peoples 
belonging \o these families. 'There Iiave been two move- 
ments, centrifugal and centripetal. From the centre of the 
continent the have spread radially in all directions, and 

the Canbs towards the north-east, reaching as hir as tlie 
Antilles. On the other hand, towards this centre con- 
verge the migrations of the . Ircmuibs arriving from tlie north, 
perhaps from Columl/ia and the Antilles, and the migrations 
of the Ges coming from the east. Did the centrifugal 
movement of the Tupis and the Caribs and the centri- 
petal ftiovement of the Arawaks and tlie Ges lake place 
simultaneously or in some order of succession ? \Vc have 
not sufficient information as yet to solve this [iroblem, but 
the first supposition appears to be more probable, for 
we still see in our own day both movements going on 
simultaneously. 

IV. T/ie Pampeans and the Fue^e;ians , — That portion of the 
American continent situated beyond the .^oth degree of S. lat., 
between the Andes, the Atlantic', and the vSlrait of Magellan, 
is a vast plain which passes imperceptibly from the rich 
pasturage of Chaco to the monotonous Fampas, and from 
the latter to the bare plateau.x of Fatagonia. 

This plain is occupied by various tribes who have nothing in 
common but the nomadic and pastoral mode of life determined 
by the environment since the introduction cT the horse. Of 
the ancient peoples who occupied these regions as well as 
Uruguay at the time of the conquest, there remain but the 
debris^ or descendants hybridised to the furthest extent 
possible. 

The Char 7 ’uas 7 SiX\A their congeners the and the Yaros, 

who fought so valiantly during the centuries of the Spanish 
domination, at first with their clubs and bows, then, becoming 
horsemen, with “bolas” and the lasso, were exterminated only 
in 1832. The fourjast representatives of the race were exhibited 
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as curiosities in Paris in 1830. The Charruas had a very dark- 
coloured skin and were of somewhat high stature (im. 68), like 
their neighbours on the other side of the Rio de la Plata, the 
Chanases^ and es[)ecially the Querandis^ whose bands were 
decimated at the end of the sixteenth century, afttr their last 
attack on Puenos Ayres.* ^ 

Their hybrid descendants, called yh/////tV5,r were still fairly 
numerous in i860 between lUienos x\yres and Rio Negro. 
The Ahiponc's to the west of the Paraguay, so well described 
by Oobri/hoffer,- were destroyed at the end of the eighteenth 
(‘entiiry, p^irtly through conflicts with their congeners the 
Mocovis^ of whom there are no survivors. 

All these tribes probably belonged to the Giiaycunt 
liuy^uislic fani{/)\ established by L, (^uevedo, whose most 
numerous representatives are now the 'Fobas of southern Choco 
to the north of Pilcomayc), and the Matacos who wander about 
between the latter liver and the \'errnejo.‘* We must further 
add to this gr()U[) the Cadiivt's or Caditvei of the Prazilian 
bank of the Paraguay, between 20' and 23 S. lat., a hundred 
or so of unhybridised individuals, all that remain of the ancient 
Mbaxa [leople, and tiie /’na/vv/rrv, an ancient warlike and 
plundering tribe thought to liave disap[)eared, but of which there 
remain between two and three score representatives in the 

* Martin dc Moiis.sy, Confi'd. Jrxt///., m;1. ii., ]>. 141, Paris, 

l86r, and luiu^tr. tics Iiuiu ns' I.a Plata, I’ari^, iS66; Lafonc (^uevedo, 
“ La Ka//.a Auu’iir.ni.i do iMinlun, Pol. !n<f. Argent. ^ 

vol. \iv., 1S94, (on llu* disappenranre uf the C'harriia';), and Pol. 

JfiA. Li't'oxr. Arxt'fi/., wiii., 1S07, pp. 12 ^ and 127; Arrp'Je en France 
<lc qitatrc .\'anraxc\- C/iarnia, P.iri'., 1K30, and I'loiircns, Ann. Sc. NaP, 
2nd scr. , Zool., vid. viii , ]>. 156; F. OiUcs, Los Qncrandics^ Buenos 
Ayres, 18(17, and Ftha'Xf. A/gnt.. Scconda Contrih. al lithnog. 
Querandi^ BaiMivK AyiO'-, iS()(); Ainhro/A'Ui, “ Alfarcrias Minuanes,” 
Pol. I. Cl. Arxcj/l., \<>l \iv., 1803. p. 212; I. ()uevedo, Pol. Last. 
Ccogr. Arxent., vol. wiii., iS()7, pj). 117 and 130. 

- DoFiizliolVei , An Aaoia:: d' liu ^iln/oni^^ London, 1S22, 2 vols. 

■■ L. Quevedo, loc. cit . La Ra.za^ etc., p. 519, Arte 'Poba^ etc ; 
Ma.ssei and L. Qiievedo, “ (iiupo Mataco-Mataguayo,” Pol. Inst. Geog-. 
Arg.^ 1S95 and 18(36; I’ellcschi. “Los Indios Matacos,” Pol. Inst. 
Gcogr. Arg., 1S97, p 173. 
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immediate neighbourhood of Assumption, peaceful ba.sket- 
makers, potters, or fishers.^ 

The Lenguas of the ancient authors (a term used by them to 
describe very different tribes), who lived side by side with the 
Tobas, anAof whom there remain but a few individuals, seem 
to form, with^tlie Cinvics of southern Chaco, the S(inn/>(vi(is^ 
the Atigaiies^ other tribes between the Salado and the 
Yababeri (tributaries on the left of the Taraguay), a separate 
linguistic family, which Boggiani proposes to call Ennema. 
Their neighbours, the Samiicos or Chamococos of the J^olivian 
Chaco also constitute a special linguistic group, but their 
manners and customs approximate to those of the southern 
Arawaks.- 

The Ksuaios of the marshes whi(‘h extend from the Baraguay 
to tlie Sao Laurenco also sptxak a spec'ial language, d’hey are 
excellent boatmen, who fish with their great bows and bone- 
pointed 'arrows. They are also renowned as hunters of 
jaguars.'^ 

Most of the Guaycurus and their neighbours seem to be of 
high stature and to have a brownish-yellow skin; bht almost 
nothing is known cither as to the shape of their head or their 
other somatic characters. 

To the south of the Choco, between the Rio .Salado de 
vSanta Fe and the Rio ('hubut, in the Pampas and the north of 
the Patagonian table-land, the primitive population which spoke 
the Guaycuru language in the north and the Patagoniaii language 
in the south, has disat)[)cared. It has been absorbed or 


^ Certain authoritios (Aincgliino, Brinlon, etc.) place tlu* Charnias, the 
Chanases, and the (^iiLMandis in the Tupi-Ciiaranian hunily, and make a 
.separate group of the Matacos. 

Boggiani, Viagt^i d' uu art i da in Amcr. Mcrid,^ I. Caduvei, 11 . 
Ciamococo, Rome, 1S94-95 (preface and note by Coiint)) ; and “ Ethno- 
grafia del Alto Paraguay,” Bol. Jnsi. Arg., vol. xviii , 1897, p. 613, 

cthn. chart. According to liiinton (‘* Ling. Carlogr. of Chcico," Proc. Am, 
Phil, S&c.y vol. 37, p. *178, Philad., 1898), the dialect of the Samucos 
should belong to the Arawak family. 

^ Koslowsky, “Tics senianns entre . . . Guatos,” Boh Inst. Geog. 
Arg.y vol. vi., p. 221, Jluenos Ayres, 1S95. 
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I'lci. 1 74. -K;\iu.uiakar Kipa ; youiii; 
Valit;:in lnici;ian i;ii I ; hciijlit, ini. 
40; ccph. ind.. 70.7. {/Vii' . G/.V 
/Jont Sci'ftf. Missio/i.) 


modified by the invasions of 
the Araiicans coming from 
the west, and by the en- 
croach mentsof the Europeans 
coming from the ^;ast. The 
intcrminglings ^ have given 
birth to new ^tribes like the 
ruelchi'Sy sprung from the 
Tatagonians and the Araucans 
^P- 55 0> "idi a strain of 
(iuayciiru blood, and the 
G audios y ( I Liaycu ru-Europea n 
hybrids. The invasion of 
the hmropeans increasing, the 
Puelches and the Araucans 
( PehuendieSy RankelSy Hui~ 
/i/dies) have been pushed 
l)ack farther and farther to 
the south. After the war 
of extermination waged by 
(leneral Roca in 1881, the 
“Parnpeans’' migrated in a 
mass to the south of the Rio 
Negro, where they absorbed 
a portion of the Patagonians, 
driving away the remainder 
to the south of the Rio Santa 

( TUZ.^ 

Cramped between this river 
and the Strait of Magellan, 
the Pafas^onians or TehuelckeSy 
who call themselves by the 
name of Tsoon-kCy are now 
reduced to 2000 individuals. 

' Sicniirail/.ld, loc. cff.; De la 
V.iiilv, C. /\\ Soc. Gcog. Paris, 
1S9S. 
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Those dwelling far from the coasts, as well as the Onas of 
Tierra del Fucgo (the only Patagonian tribe that does not 
possess horses), have perhaps better preserved the charac- 
teristics of the Patagonian race. They are very tall (from 
im. 73 to^m. 83 according to different authors), very brachy- 
cephalic (avgjage eeph. ind. on the living sub., 85), have an 
elongated face,^thinnish nose, eyes slightly obli(|ue, projecting 
cheek-bones. ^ 

The Fuegians (Figs. 48, 174, and 175) inhabit the southern 



Fir, 175.— Tualanj)intsb, Vali^^an Fuegian (height im 59, co|)h. ind. 
Si. 6); and his wife Ticoacli (height im. 40, cepli. ind. So. i). [Phot. 
Cape Iloni Scient, Mis:>ion.) 

and western coasts of Tierra del Fucgo, as well as the archi- 
pelagoes which lie to the we^t and south of this great island. 
They form a‘ population by themselves, divided into two tribes, 

^ Ch. Musters, At Home ivilh the Pata,^oniam^ London, 1S71, ;ind “The 
Races of Patagcaiia,” Jounu Aulhvop. Inst., vol. i., 1S75, p. 193 ; F. 
Moreno, li la Pata;;on. settentr. . . . Buenos Ayres, 1876, and 

Vtage Pat. Austral., Buenos Ayres, 1S79 ; R. Jdsta, al pais de 

Tehuelches, Buenos Ayres, 1S78, and E.xplorat. de la Pam pa, etc., liucnos 
Ayres, 1883. As regards tlie Ona.^, see K. LFta, “ La Tierra del Fucgo,” 
BoL Inst. Geog. Ai^., vol. ii., iSSi, and Ciaj^e a I pals . . . Ona, 
Buenos Ayres, Darajtsky, “Patagonia,” Jlol. Inst. Ceo;^. vol. x., 

1889, p! 368; J. Hullkrantz, “ Nagra Ihdr.ig, etc.,” Ymer, pt. i,, 
Stockholm, 1S98, with figs. The three Ona skulls described by 
Hullkrantz are dolichocephalic (ceph. ind. 74.7). 
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the Yah^aiis to the south of the chain running from Sarmiento 
to Mount J)arvvin, and the Alakalufs to the north of this 
chain. 1 have mentioned several facts concerning the 
somatic characters (pp. 89, 108, etc.) and the ethnic ones 
(p. 146, note 2, pp. 181, 189, 214, etc.) of the Fue^ans. Let 
me further add that the ])redominnnt type amon^ them is that 
of the Falico-Amcrican sub-race. Their langi^age is not yet 
classified. The Alakalufs are at the present day reduced to 
200 individuals. The Yahgans, who numbered about a 
thou.sand in lividuals in 1SS4, no longer exist to-day as an 
independent tribe. 'Fhc last survivairs of ravages caused 
by epidemics are gathered together in the two missionary 
stations called Ushuaia (Ileagle (!hannel) and Tekenika ; 
numbering about 90, they are dressed in the European 
fashion, s[)cak hjiglish, and are employed in the various 
works at the mission.^ 

^ For nicMsurcincnls see the Appendices. The bihliogiaphy of the 
Fuegi.ans will he found in the work of Hyadcs and I )L*niker already quoted. 
To these must he added the f(»llowing .selection from important W'orks 
omitted <^r recently published; Jj. ^).uaJ)^ki. “ l•*llcgians,'’ f/ist, Geof[. 
Arif., vol. iSSo, p. 270; Ihid^cs, ‘‘ f.a Tieria del Fuego, etc.,” Bey/, 
//fs'/. Grox’'. -/cV'm 'ok \iv., iSo.j; and O. Xordenskjold, “ Das Fcuciland,” 
(tt'o^. vol. ii., j). 003, Leipzig, iSg6. 
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AVltlVVGE HEIGHT OF MEN, 288 SERIES 

(see p. 29). 


Number of 
.Subjects. 

ETHNIC (i no UPS. 

HoiKht 
in .Milli- 
metres. 

38 

LOW STATURES (UNI)KR IM. 60, OR 63 INCIIEs). 

Africans. 

Akka Ncj^rillocs of the couiilry of llic Monbuttus 

r.378 

64 

Kalahari Bushmen of Ani^ia IV<jucna, etc. - 

L 529 

42 

Asialii s. 

Acta-Ncfjritocs of the IMiilippincs 

1,465 

115 

Aiulamanesc 

L 485 

28 

Black Sakais or IMcnini^s of (Iunon_i^-Inas 

1,490 

36 

Jakuns and Mantras of Jolior .... 

L 535 

25 

Ostiaks of the Yenisei (Tin iikhansk) - 

L 540 

33 

Pure Vcddahs ol Central ('(•} Ion 

L 5 S 4 

99 

Samoyeds (of Asia and luiropc) .... 

L 555 

75 

Kurumbas ot Wynaad (India) .... 

1,556 

58 

Irulas (Nil^iri plains) 

1,560 

33 

Afalc (Nayar and Arraynn) of Southern India 

1.564 

32 

Jafiane.se (workmen and coolies) ... - 

L 570 

95 

Annamese of Cochin-(diina - . . - - 

L 57 I 

29 

Paniyans of Malabar ..... 

L 574 

26 

Cherumas of Calicut 

1.574 

200 

Mal-Paharias (I )ravidian.s of Bengal] - 

L 577 

100 

Dravidian Bhuiyas of Chota Nagpur - 

L 577 

155 

Vcddahs of Ceylon generally . . - . 

1,578 

300 

Trao Alois of French Indo-China 

L 579 

210 

Ostiaks 

1,581 

45 

Solorese of Flores and Solor .... 

1,582 

359 

Annamese in general . 

1,583 

457 

Alois in gcneial (French Indo China) - 

1,585 

2,500 

Japanese (1,260 of them soldiers) 

1,585 

125 

Islanders of Bavean (between Java and Borneo) - 

1,587 

100 

Munda Kols of Chota Nagpur .... 

1,589 

1,100 

Japanese of the upper and inirldle classes 

1,590 

76 

Annamese of Tonkin 

L 590 

56 

Laotians of Lower Laos 

1.590 


577 

37 



578 


APPENDIX. 


Number of 
Niibjocts. 

KTllNIC GROUPS. 

Hei^lit ■ 
in Milli- 
metres. 

76 

Siindancsc of [ava 

L 59 I 

90 

Bhiimij (Bils of Chola Xa^pui y - - . - 

1,592 

1(30 

Cliakaiiias {Arakni‘se-I>cn‘,^ali half-brccd.s) - 

t>506 

29 

Tiniiirians ((»f the western [lart of the Lslandf, 

Amcruaii<;. - 

L 597 

28 

Carihs of the lliree (Biianas and Venezuela - 

L572 

2fi 

I'lskiino of Labrador 

1,575 

KV) 

Vahj^an and Alakaluf Lucj^ian'^ .... 

L 577 


Maiilie and Mundurueii.s (prohabiy Tiipis) - 

Jinropcans. 

1,588 

259 

Lajijis of Scandinax la ..... 

1,529 

2“) 

Lapps of kussian f/ajiland ..... 

L 555 

12() 

VoL;iiIes ........ 

SI ATUKKS liKI.OW 1 IlK AVKKACK ( 160O- 1649M. , 

OK 63 65 INa.'lIIiS). 

Asiatics. 

. 1.591 

I O '; 

'IVn^i^erese of I'asleni ) ava .... 

1,604 

5 «S 

Balias of Lake Toba (Sumatra) .... 

1,605 

27 

kotti Islandeis (south-west of rimui - 

1,605 

30 

Siamese - . 

1,607 

i(jfj 

Kurmis (Kols ol Chota NaLipur) .... 

1, 60S 

90 

Mai^dis 01 Arakanese of C'hillaDon” 

1,608 

45 

Sumba Islanders (soutii of Lh^rcs) 

1,609 

31 

Bujj;is of ( 'elebes ...... 

1,609 

27 

Kuhi-Lahulis of Nepal 

1,610 

45 

Dards of ( ihuraiz, 1 lunza and (diil.Ltil - 

1,61 1 

5 -^ 

Tipperahs of (.'hltta^oni; (Lushai-Kumis) 

1,61 1 


Ikdlis . - 

1,612 

ICX 3 

Santals 

1,614 

25 

Southern (’liiiiese of J.(»ni;-Chow tlvwan(;-si) 

L615 

8(3 

javaiu'si* ........ 

1,616 

1 (H) 

Kharvais (Draxidians ol (Mioia Naj^jmi) 

L617 

149 

Malays of Sumatra and Malacea 

1,617 

SOU 

Oraons ot (diola Na<xj)ur ..... 

1,621 

15,5^2 

Southern Chiae'^e (pi nK'ipally Ilakkas) 

1,622 

45 

Sini^h.dese ol C'olumbo and Candy 

1,625 

80 

Kliuj; Tamils Ihuii ai Sumatra .... 

1,629 

25 

Kolhas (»f the Nili^iiis ..... 

1,629 

296 

Kalmuks 01 Monij^ol Torj^ols «)i' l)/un^aiia - 

1,629 

605 1 

1 lindus of the piovince 1)1 Bchar - 

1,630 

82 1 

Biahmans of Southern India - - 

L631 

26 

Nieobarese ....... 

L631 

6S5 

Oravidians N.W. i^iov. and Oiidli (Chero, etc ) - 

1.634 

1.443 1 

l^iavido-llindu caste.-;, N.W. prov. and C)iulh - j 

L634 

i,ci6 ! 

Malayalim of Soiilliern India - - - . j 

1,634 
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Number of 
Subjects. 

ETHNIC (fUOUPS. 

Height 
in Milli* 
mot res. 

142 

Hindus of various castes, N.W. prov. 

1-635 

40. 

Siiii^hale.se in general - ^ - - - 

1. 655 

3 ‘S 7 ^ 

^ Kirghiz- Kazaks of the tliree lloides 

l,0jS 

25 

111- Kiirubas of Southern India - . - - 

' . 6 J 9 

100 

Karens of Lower Kurina - . . . . 

1,640 

92 

DAhete-Kalmuks of Astiakhan ... - 

1,646 

^7 

Cambodians (Khmers) 

1,64s 

64 

Tamils of Ceylon 

1,649 

37 

Chukehis 

1,649 

231 

Burmese 

1,649 


Europeans. 


4,220 

Jews of Russian Boland ..... 

1,612 

3.S13 

Chuvashes (3,076 of them conscripts) - 

1,612 

100 

Benniaks 

1,618 

119 

Votiaks 

1,619 

^j,6o7 

Sardinians (soldieis) 

1,619 

1,200 

Magyars of West llungaiia (ct>nscripts) 

1,619 

247 

jews of Kuba and Kutais (Caucasus) - 

1,621 

167,077 

Poles of Russian Poland (conscrijits) - 

1,624 

6,517 

Volga 'i'atars (principally conscripts) - 

1,627 

1,210 

Cheremisses (1,141 of them conscripts) 

1,627 

31,707 

Conscripts of German Switzerland 

1,629 

500 

Cansicans 

1,633 

132 

Austrian Jew.s of 1 limg.uy ..... 

1,634 

25 

Lesgian Odes of KlizabeU,pol .... 

1,634 

32,024 

Sicilians (soldiers) 

1,635 

2,532 

Con.seripts of Italian Switzerland 

L635 

382 

Rumanians of IJungary ..... 

1,635 

‘ 61 

Jews (Spaniol) t)f lio.snia ..... 

1,636 

961 

Ilicloroiisse.s or White Russians .... 

1,636 

800 

Portuguese 

1,637 

292 

Hungarians (conscripts) ..... 

1,637 

4,894 

Spanish Basques 

1,638 

1,955 

Bulgarians of Western Bulgaria - - . - 

1,638 

2,252 

Mordvinians 

1.639 

890 

Lithuanians of Russian Boland .... 

1,639 

1,355 

Ruthenes of the I’lnins (Galicia) .... 

1,640 

1,771,948 

Russians of Kuropean Russia (conscripts) 

1,642 

437 

Karelians of Russia (conscripts) .... 

1,642 

100 

Esthonians 

1,642 

2,000 

Jews of the Ukraine 

1,642 

4,701 

Lithunniiyis of Jathuania (consciipts) - 

l 643 

i,« 3 i 

i Gru/in Georgians (mostly conscripts) - 

1,644 

344,371 

Italians in general (soldiers) .... 

1,645 

7,396 

Spaniards ........ 

1,645 

77,579 

^Iagyars of 11 urigaiy (soldiers in 1868) 

1,646 
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Nunilier of 
Subjects. 

kti:nic (iRoups. 

Height 
in Milli- 
metres. 

447,172 

KrcMich in general (conscripts) . - . . 

1,646 

9.456 

Ojnscripts of Frencli Switzerland 

1,646 

•. 4»3 

Mingrelinn Georgians - - - - ' / ’ 

1,646 

33.541 

Piedmontese (soldiers) . - - y . 

1,649 

90 

Americans. r 

Sallshans (1 larrison Lake, Riitish Columhia) 

1.613 

30 

Salishans of the Frazer River ilelta (British Col.) - 

1,618 

28 

(iuaianis (Kamayuras and Aneto.s) 

1,620 

614 

Eskimo of Greenland - 

1,621 

73 

Zuiiis of New Mexico 

1,623 

54 

Mo(jins . 

1,629 

85 

Eskimo of Alaska 

1,630 

55 

Kwakiutl Indians (British Columbia) ■ 

1.639 

5 ^^ 

Africans 

Mzabites (Berbeis of M’Zal), Algeria) - 

< 

1,620 

36 

Batekixs of the Congo 

1,641 

31 

On'dJn'anw 

Aborigines of the island of New Britain 

1,602 

67 

Papuans of Geiman New (iuinea 

1,608 

156 

Natives of the Solomon islands ... 

1,616 

38 

Melanesians of the aiehipelago of New Britain 

1,620 

40 

Austiabans of .Soufhein New South Wales . 

1,630 

142 

Pajnians of New (jiiinea in general 

1,640 

32 

SIAIURKS AHOVF. TIIlv AVKRACi: ( 1650- I699.M. , 
OR 65-67 l.NCtlES). 

Asia/ics. 

Kols (of the N.W. provinces and Oudh) 

Ilajemi Persians (principally of 4 'elu‘ian) 

1,650 

loS 

1,651 

792 

Armeni.ins of the province of Tiflis (consciipis) - 

1,652 

40 

Badagas of the .Nilgiri plains .... 

1.658 

302 

O.smanli Tinks (aSS of llum in Asja Minor) 

1,660 

()0 

B.iluchis of Baluchi.stan .... 

1,662 

60 

Khati is U’nnjab caste) - . . . . 

1,662 

72 

Chuhias (<lo. ) ..... 

1,666 

979 

56 

Brahmans and other higlui easU-s of the N.W. 

provinces and Gudh ..... 
Tamils of Southein Imlia - - - . . 

1.666 

1.667 

54 

Sartes of Russian Turkestan . . . _ 

1,668 

33 

Aissores of neighbourh.ood of Lake Uimia (Cauc. 

1,668 

74 

Kara-Kiighiz of Ru^sian Tmkesl.in 

i,66cS 

53 

Tinkomans i.f the Tiaiiscaspian - ' - 

1,670 

54 

( hinescofthe north (Che I'uand Kuldja piovinccs) 

1,674 

38 

Sibos (Manchu Tunguses) ..... 

l 67 S 

1 :0 

Uzbegs of Russian Turkestan . .... 

i,6Ss 
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Number of 
Subjects. 


ETIJMC (JKOUPS. 


444\| Punjabi in general - . . . 

140 \ Kurds of tlie Caucasus 
80 Nathans (Punjab caste) 

155 Taiilcs and Galchas of Russian Tuikeslan 

192 Armenians of Transcaucasia 

239 Aderbaijanis of Persia and Transcaucasia 


Europeans. 

59,761 Rumanians of llic kingdom of Rumania (soldiers) 
226 Abkhasians of the Caucasus . . . . 

71 Creeks of the kingdom of (Irecce 
^40 Me.shlchcriaks of iVum and Orenburg - 
2,012 Saxons of the TIalle-Mansfeld district (Prussia) - 
Gl Gypsies of Hungary (soldiers) . . . . 

1,838 (jiu/in Georgians 

too Jews of l>uko\ina 

84,141 Russians of Asiatic Russia - - - - - 

35,416 Pelgians in geneial 

49 3 Dutcli of the ju'ovince of /.eeland (conscripts) 

1,481 Mingrelians 

2,865 Imer Gcoigians ------- 

1,003 Lithuanian jmudins (conscri])ts) - 

31 G) psies of Crimea 

142 Svanc Georgian highlanders . . . . 

370 Rashkins of Orenburg and Ufa - . - . 

1,305 French Pasipies 

231 Crimeans oi the .south coast - . . . . 

187 Rutheiiian highlanders (Galicia) - - - . 

20,509 Venetians 

6,909 Thuringiaiis of the Saxon prov. , Piu.ssia (conscripts) 

60 Slovens 

200 Ukrainians or Little Rus-Dians of Kief ^ 

200 Rulhenes of the Pukovine (soldiers) 

200 Rumanians of the Bukovine (soldicr.s) - 

28 Lesgians (Avars and Kazi Kumyks) 

22,979 Karelians of Finland 

458 Ossets 

1,220 Swedes of the prrivince of Kalmar (con.scrij)ls) 

80 Tava.stians or Wc.stcrn Finns .... 

44 Kabards (Chcrke.sscs) of the Caucasus - 

9,345 Dutch (consciijits) 

3,oou Danes • 

4,964 Slcswickians (soldiers) 

89,021 German emigrants to the United States 

741 Inhabitants of Wales 

41 Gypsies of Bosnia 

176 Tatar (Kabard) highlanders (Caucasus) 


Height 
in Milli- 
metres. 


1,684 

1,686 

1,687 

1,692 

1,694 

1,698 


1, 6 CO 

1.650 

1.651 
L652 

1.654 

1.654 
L654 
*.654 

1.655 

1.655 

1.656 

1.656 

1.656 

1.657 
1,058 

1.658 
1,058 

1,664 

1.666 
1,066 

1.667 

1.668 

1.669 

1.670 
L673 
1,676 
1,680 
1,680 

1.651 
1,682 

1.684 

1.685 
1,685 

1.692 

1.693 

1.695 

1.695 
1.697 
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AI-PKNDIX. 


Nuinl)i;r of 


Height 

KTllNh; (JllorPS. 

in 

Subjects. 


metres. 


Afruans. 


32 

.Aialis.of Ali^ci i;i - • . . ' - 

1.656 

28 

of the Conijo - - - 1 * 

1,658 

1, 105 

licrhcrs 1)1 I'unis 

1,663 

29 

Al)>ssiiii.iiis 

1,669 

35 

Daiiakils ()I Tajiira 

1,670 

52 

I>cr!)crs of lJi^kra (Chauia tiibc?) 

1,673 

2-U 

Kal>ylcs of (heat Kal))Iia ----- 

1,677 

iSo 

lk“»l)cra of Algeria ------ 

1,680 

27 

liasliikiiii^t* of the Kasai . . . - . 

i,6So 

2, 020 

I8'<.‘j.aoes ol the I'liited .States . . - - 

1,681 

86.? 

.Mulattos of the Uiiileil States ... - 

1,682 

28 

Ikrlninnas - 

r, 6 S 4 

25,828 

IS’ei'iocs ami Mulattos of the United States 


(consciipls) 

Oi can Ians. 

1.693 

so 

Aborigines of Snuthein Australia 

1,657 

<’5 

Australians in i^eneial . . . - . 

I, <>67 

233 

Austialians of Central Australia - - - - 

1,670 

52 

Nc-w ('aledonians ( .Melanesians) .... 

1,673 

72 

Tapuans of Ihitish New Guinea - 

1,674 


Australians of X'leloiia ..... 

1,677 

5 ‘^ 

Maoris ol New Zealand 

. 1 mc) i( ans. 

1,680 

61 

Tiiiiie of the S.W, (interior of British Colunilua) 

1,658 

32 

Ilu|)a Indi.iii'. ('Pinne ol Oiei^on) 

1,661 

121 

Ute Indians 

1,661 

26 

Ihlkula Indi.ius 

1,661 

37 

'r.siinshi. in Indians (Ihif. Columbia) 

1,666 

»<’5 

Shushu.ip fndi.ni> (.‘s.dish) ----- 

1,670 

104 

(dieroki^ of the Kasi 

1,677 

74 

('oiuanehes ....... 

1,678 

3 <^^ 

Klamath Indians ...... 

1,679 

50 

Cdiieasaw Indians 

1,679 

CS 

I'iule Indians 

1.6S3 

57 

Ciee Indians 

i,6S5 

147 

.\paehes and N'avajos 

1,686 

37 

I'lathead Indians (Sahshan Tetes plates) 

1.6S7 

32 

Tapaoos of ('alifornia -....- 

1,695 

71 

1 Sahaptin 1 ndians (Ne/ pcrces) . . - . 

1,697 

28 

1 Ottawa Indians - - . . 

1.699 
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NuiuWi' of 
Subjects. 


ETHNIC OUOIH’S, 


Ueifilit 
in Milli- 
metres. 


\ 




III 

260 

100 

21,645 

76 

198 

41 

92 

♦ 79 
315,620 
29 
r,4i3 
612 
94 

517 

91 

213 

53 

35 

50 


3t 

25 

72 

5<'> 

30 

62 

25 

35 


33 

97 

29 


25 

414 

32 

202 


HIGH STA'IUKKS (IM. 70, OK 67 I.NUHE.S AND 

UrWARD.s). 

Americans. 

i 

Indians of the soulli of the State of California 
(Vunia?) ------- 

Choctaws 

Timas -------- 

Canadian soldiers (chiefly descendants of French) 

(ilierokis of the west 

Ojil)was of the soutii 

J’av\nocs 

Delawaiesand TIackfeet - . - - - 

Micmacs and Ahenakis 

(atizens of the United States horn in the country - 
Maricopas of Caliloi Ilia - . . . - 

Ojihwas of tlie ea.st 

Siouans 

Iro(iuoians or Inxjuois . . - - - 

Indians of the United vSlales (ehielly Irocjuois) 
Omahas and Winnehai^us - - - - - 

Crow fndians ------- 

(heck Indians 

iMoliaves of California 

Cheyennes 


Africans. 

Mandin^mns in general 

IJejas (called Nul'ians) . - - . . 

Kalir.-> (Ania-Xosa and Ama-Zuhi) 

.\Ve.stern Zandehs (Mandjas, Akung.s, Awakas, 

etc.) 

Somalis (F}^sa, llaln.s, Awals, etc.) 

Toiicovdcnrs or Torodos - - . - - 

Wolofs, Sciers and Leylms - - - - - 

For Negriics of Darfur 

Fukfhs of h'ulbes of J rench Sudan 

A \ iatics. 

Awan (Uhazikhan tribe, Tunjab) 

Sikhs of the Tunjab 

(iyp.sics of Russian Turkestan (Tailis, etc.) - 

* Oceanians. 

Polynesians of the Samoan Islands 

Polynesians in general 

Polyne.sians of Tahiti, Pomotu, Tubuai 
Polynesians of the Mar([ucsas Islancis - 


,700 

,700 

,703 

,703 

,712 

,712 

.7*3 

,715 

,717 

.719 

,722 

.723 

,726 

J27 

.730 

.732 

,732 

,735 

,740 

,745 


,700 


,708 

,715 

,717 

,723 

,725 

.730 

,730 

,741 


,706 

,709 

,719 


,726 

,730 

,733 

,743 
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Al’I’KNtMX. 


Nuuibfr of 

i:thnj(j (iiioups. 

Height 
in Milli- 
metres. 

605 

Europeans. /\ 

Dutch of the ])ioviiicc of OvcrijsscI (conscripts) 
f'ossacks of Kuban (Little Russians) - - ' - 

1,701 

61 

1,701 

68 

Letts of Esthonia ^ 

1,704 

232,367 

Swedes in gjencral (soldiers) .... 

1,705 

1,107 

763 

Serbs of the Kingdom of SerMa (con.scrij>ts) 

1,709 

llosnian-llci/.ogovinians (soldiers) 

1,710 

6,194 

English in general 

1,712 

1,489 

I' inns of Finland in general (682 of them soldiers) 

1,713 

325 

Dalmatians 

1,715 

9,979 

Swedi?s of the [irovince of llelsinghc (soldiers) 

1,716 


Inhabitants ol the United Kingdom of Cheat 


Britain and Ireland 

1,719 

106,446 

Norwegians (soldiers) 

<>,720 

346 

Irish 

1,725 

100 

Livonians - 

1,736 

1,304 

Scotch in general ...... 

1,746 

^34 

Scotch of tl»c noith (Ayrshiie, etc.) 

1,782 

75 

Scotch agiicultuiisls of Ualkmay- 

1,792 



APPENDIX II. 


CEPHALIC INDEX, 336 .SERIES (see p. 75). 


NUMBER. j 


CEP II 

. IND. 


1 




Living 

Subjects. 





Skulls. 


laving 

Siibjcct.s. 

Skulls. 

• 


DOMCIIOCKPIIAI.S, IHU.OW 77 (75). 





( \ eanidfis. 



— 

73 (S.) 

Islaiulers of Vili-Lcvu (I'iji) 


67.2 

204 


Natives of llu; ( ’avolinc Arcliij^elip^o 

6<).4 

— 

52 

148 

Natives of the smaller biji Islands 

- 

1 69.0 

— 

Papuans of Misorc Island 

— 

1 10.2 

— 

2 ^ (S.) 

Pslanders of IMallicoIlo (New 




Hebrides) .... 


70.4 

— 

71 

New C.ilcdoniaii.s 


707 
70. 8 

10 

29 (S.) 

Pslanders of Lifu (ra>yally Islands) 

72.4 



ii8(S.) 

Natives of the Duke of York Lslands 

1 



(New Britain) - - - - 


71-7 



16 (S.) 

Natives of I'.n^incer Island (Loiiis- 




iade Arehipelaijo) 

-- 

71.9 


82 (S.) 

Various Australians 

74 2 

71.2 


. 10 

Australians of Oueensland - 

■ - 

72.2 



20 

Natives of Ruck Island ((’arolines) 


72.8 



51 

Maoris of New Zealand 


73-6 

20 


Natives of the Solomon Lslands 

7f).3 

~ 

— 

24 

Papuans of the Ply River (New 





Guinea) 

— 

74-2 

— 

25 

Tasmanians . . . . 

- - 

74-9 

23 

30 (^0 

Natives of New Britain Archipelago 

76.7 

72.4 



Asialics. 



95 

— 

Badagahs of the Nilgiiis 

71-8 

— 

40 

- - 

Gashmerians . . . . 

72.2 

-- 

32 . 



Kols of the N.W. Prtjv. and Qudh 

72.4 


979 



Brahman.s, Rajputs, and other high 

72.6 



castc.s of the N.W. Pr(A'. - 

— 

685 

— 

Kularians, N.W. Prov. 

72.7 

— 

80 

— 

Sikhs of the Punjab 

7.2.7 

— 


585 



586 


AITENDIX. 


NUMIJKH. 


FKl’ll 

IN a 

- 


KTiiNKj caiorps. 


— 

Livin'? 

SkulN. 


Livin;? 

SllIijocMs 

Skull.s. 

1,616 


Iliinlus of \\ui«)iis cii'-lcs (X.W. 

7 




I'lov. ainl (Judli) 

/2.8 

— 


— 

li.iltis , . . - . 

» 73-6 

--- 

M 43 


lin<lus(X.\V l*r.< 5 vi Oudli) 

73 . 5 ^ 

— 

45 


Todas 

74.1 

— 

^5 


Kolas of the NilL;iiis - 

74. 1 



44; 


I’uiijahi (ilindii'., ll.ducljis, etc,) - 

74.2 

— 

54 


Malayalim ol the Shevamy Hills - 

74-3 

__ 

27 

- 

Kuhi-Lahiili .... 

74.0 

— 

100 


Mal(' or Assal (Dravid, of Ih ni^nl) 

74 

— 

<JO 


lUnnnij ol ('hoia \ai;|air 

75 . 0 

- - 

55 

5 S 

43 

\’eddahs ol ( 'eylon 

75-1 

71-5 

-- 

Indus of tin: 1C. slope of llie Nil;.;. 

75-1 

• — 

•5 


( ly|)sies ol Lyeia - - - - 

75.2 

— 

100 


Kharvars (Diuvidiaiis of Chota 




Nagpur) ----- 

757 > 

— 

45 

— 

Daidi (India) . . . . 

75-6 

— 

hj (3 

. 

Kiiuni of C'hota Nagpur 

75*7 

— 

69 q 

- 

1 liiidus of the I’rov. ol Ilehai 

75-7 

-- 

lOU 


Mai I’aliaiia (1 ol Keiii;.) 

75 -« 

75 ^ 

— 

-15 

— 

Iduv-Kuuihas of M\ -^ore 

— 

ICO 

— 

Idiuiyas (Diav. of Ileiip.’) 

7O.0 

— 

20 


I )iiiiis of ( hola Xa^pur 

76.0 

— 

100 


Saiil.ds of ( liot.i N.Ji;pur 

76.1 

— 


1 2 

Allunis of (’eiaiu 


74-3 


37 

Ainiis of Sai',halicn 

— 

74.8 

^'>4 

d'aniils of ( e} Ion 

76.3 


JSo 


I’alhans (Allthans) of I'unjab 

7 C )-5 

— 

3 5 

-- 

K.anaii‘'-e v»l Mysoie 

70.8 

— 

i,S 7 ^ 


I’len^.desc - . - - - 

76.9 

— 

-7 

— 

Jslamleis of Rotti (to tlio S. of 



Tinnij) . - - - . 

76.9 

— 



, If n\ii ns. 



14 


Mu'^hiUoii^o and Rakonpo - 

72.5 



3 ^ 


r.aleke ((’011^0) - . . . 

73-6 

— 

30 


'roueoiileui s- - - - . 

! 73.8 



3 « 

3 ^ 

JaoLta (Raniii of Kilimandjaro) 

i — 

71.9 

15 

— 

1 lollentot-Orlans 

; 74-3 


37 

— 

Fulahs or Fulbe. - 

' 74 3 

— 

35 


1 >anakiK of Tajnra 

74-5 



‘4 

— 

Duala Ol Dwala ol the Caiucruons 

75- 1 

— 

^7 


Nc^io-Krus 

75-1 

— 

62 

13 

Woiofs, Screr, and Leybu.s - 

75.2 

69.8 

2() 

10 

N'ariou.s iMandii\i;ans - 

75-5 

* 78. S 


— 

Kakoni;o 

75.6 

— 

47 •’ 

— 

iVrabs ol Algeria - - * - 

76.3 

— 



APl’KNDIX. 




NU 

Living 

Subjects. 

MHKR. 

Skulls. 

KTIINIC (JUOlIl'S. 

CKIMl 

Living 

Subjects 

. INi). 

Sknll.s. 


N'-i 

Kafirs (Aiiia-Zuliis and dllicis) 


72.5 

184 


Bclsiinisaraka (M.ul.i^asc.ir) 

76.3 


13 

— ; 

Kabylcs of I’alcstro 

76,4 

— 

27 

— 

]lashilang;cs of the Kasai 

7b. 8 

— 

13 


Adiantis . - . . - 

76.9 

— 



Anicrti'ans. 



12 

~ 

Karayas (Ania/.oii IJ.isin) 

730 

— 

— 

70 

IIur»)ns ----- 


74-7 

C14 

31 

Eskimo of (Iieenland 

76. S 

72.4 


*52 

do. JO. America 

— 

7*-3 

. — 

16 

do. \V. -\meiica 

— 

74.8 

• 

10 

33 (S.) 

I'otociidos . - - - - 

70,8 

73-9 



lAiro/'CiUis, 



— 

417 

I’ortuguese 

— 

7 - 1*3 

500 

— 

Corsicans 

7O 6 


502 

— 

Spaniaids (if VaK nci.i - 

76.8 

— 



SUlM)OLlCllO« MMl. 77-79.b (75-77.0). 








12 

— 

J-adaki . - . - . 

77.0 



17 

— 

Inlialiilanls ol Xag.u, 1 lun.i/a, and 





\’asia 

77.0 


20 

— 

(diincse of the Nottli - 

77.0 

— 

75 

— 

Kurumbas (to tlie Ik of llic Nil- 







77.3 


136 

— 

Tamils of iJie .S'nilli of India and 





Ceylon ----- 

77-4 

— 

360 

— 

Mois of 1 'reneb Indo-('liina - 

77-5 

— 


— 

Sikas (Central f lori-.) - 

77.7 


1 1 

92 

Ainus of \’e/o . _ - - 

77.8 

70.5 

23 

— 

Turkomans of the 'rranvaa-.pian - 

77-9 


iS 


Lio ((Y-ntral Floiis) 

78.1 

— - 

208 

— 

Aderliaijanis - - - ! 

78.1 

— 

168 

— 

I’cisian-s in general - - - I 

78. 4 

— 

II 

— 

Disfiili', (jf Susa - - - - | 

78 4 

— 

332 

— . 

Kurds ’ - - - - ’ 

7‘'^*5 


7 ‘S 

64 

jajianese of all classc'. - 

78.5 

80.2 

08 


While and Yellow Sakais( Malay 1 ’.) 

7S.7 

— 

30 

— 

Aloni (T the west of Timur - 

78 8 

— 

142 

— 

Singhalese 

78.8 

— 

20 

— 

Yuruks of L> ( ia - - • 

78.9 

— 

28 

— 

IJlack Sakais of (iunong Inas 





^ (Malay reninsula) 

79- 5 

— 

29 

— 

Tates of the Transcaucasu-s - 

79.0 

— 



S88 


APPENDIX, 


MJM13KH. 



KTHNIC GROUPS. 


Moormen of (’cylon 
Similmva Islniulcrs 
Nias Islanders . - . - 

Obtiaks - - - - - 

'J'atar-Trliern (Allaiau.s) 

South Cliiiicse of L.uig-Choo 

. //) /t an S'. 

M'/nhils of Ali^eri.i 
W'csieni Zandeli (Mandjj, ele. ) - 

Ihi^hinen - . . . - 

Ni'i;ioes of lu-rnaiul-Va/ 

Hausas 

.inii'rinins. 

ll.ilf-caste Alj^oii(|uians 
Natives of Santa Parbara Arcliiji. 
Ai.iuaks of tlie Rio Xin^u 

(Mchinakn, etc.) 

Indians ol Arizona 
I’inuis ol New Me\iro - 
Ute Indians . . . . 

'ru|)is of the Xin<;u (Kainayuras 
aiul Anelos) . . . . 

INkiino of Alaska 
Indians of the Californian coast - 
lro<iiioians - - - - - 

\'ahL;an l■■ue}4ians 
Indians: zM^oiuiuians, zVbenaki, 
Cree, etc. . , . . 

Siouans . . . . . 

( \canians. 

Xalixes of Solomon Islands 
Moiioiis ,)f the ('lialham Islands - 
Xati\eso( the Mai(jiiesas Islands - 
Natives id' the (lilbert Islands 
(Kini^sniill') - . . . 

\'aiious Polynesians 

Junr/rans. 

Catalans of the Palearic Islanils - 

Sardinians 

Castillians - . . . . 

C'atalans of .Sjiain 

Spaniards in j^eneral • - t - 
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NUMUKIl. 


CEPB. IM). 



KTllNIC (1 no UPS. 



l.iviiij.; 

Subjects. 

Skulls. 

Living 

Subject.s. 

Skulls. 


■ 48 

Swedes of the cciilral provinces - 

78.2 

76.0 

50 

\- 

Flench Catalans of Roussillon 

78.6 

— 


59 

Cluivashes ----- 

— 

77.2 

32,526 


Sicilians ----- 

79.0 


325 

— 

Spanish Basque^ - - - - 

79-3 

— 

129 

18 

Chereniis.ses . . - . 

79.2 

76 8 

362 

-- 

Belj^iun FlcMnings 

79.5 

~ 



ME.SOCKP11AI.S, 7<).7'Si.9 (77.7-79.9). 





yb/ti i icans. 



10 

— 

Bakairis of Brazil 

79.0 



84 

10 

Pawnee Imliaiis - 

80.0 

1 

oc 

i6« 

— 

Yakis 

79.8 

257 

38 

Crow and Clieyenne Indians 

80. 5 

79.8 

28 


Soutliern Caiilis of the Rio Xiniju 

79.8 

20 

— 

Boiorosof the Amazon Iiasin 

81.2 



15 


Nahuquas ol Ihn/il 

80.6 



30 

— 

('niil)s o( the four Cuianas - 

80.9 

— 

225 

99 (S.) 

Otnalias 

81.8 

So. 5 






130 

— 

Teng^erese of ihc ca.st of Java 

79.7 

— 

bo 

— 

Balucliisol Baluchistan 

80.0 

— 

— 

125 

(’liincse in geneial 

— 

78-3 

36 


Nicobarose - 

80.4 


13 

— 

iJungans of Kuldja 

80.5 

— 

5« 

— 

Tipperahs of Chittagong 

So. 5 


20 

— 

Achinc.se 

80.5 

— 

5S 


Batlas of Lake 'i'oba - 

80.6 

— 

22 

— 

jakuns of jolior - - . . 

80.9 

— 

61 

S4'(S.) 

Southern Chinese (jninc. of Can- 



[ b.n) 

81.2 

78.2 

19 

24 

Andamanese - - . . 

81.4 

81. 6 

90 


Magh or Arakanese of (-'liillagong 

Si. 8 

— 

1 1 

— 

Teleuls or 'J'elenghits (Siberia) 

81.8 



14 

ICskimo of Asia - - - . 

■— 

79.0 



F.urofcaiu, 



35 


Cypsics of Hungary 

79-9 

— 

37 

— 

I'al.ars of the Ciimea - 

80. 0 

— 

55 

— 

Jews of Bosnia - - - | 

So. I 

_ 

171 


Fri'iich of the dep. du Nord - 

So. 4 


60 • 

-- 

Letts of the Baltic provinces 

So. 5 


1,000 


Umousins and Peiigomdins 

So. 7 

-- 

463 

— 

Spaniaulsof the (’anlala i.m region 

So. 3 


30 (S.) 

47 (S.) 

^Dutcli of the jiidv. of ('ironingen - 

St.o 

77.6 
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NUMIiKll. 


CEPH. IND. 



KTIINIC niiours. 







Living? 

Suhjocts. 



Javing 

Subjects. 

Skulls. 

1,000 


Normans (Calvado.s, Seine - 1 n f. , el c. ) 




^7 . 

Dutch of ihe jirovincc of Friesland 

78 I 


20!> 

Inli;il)ilanU ol llie prov. of Priis.sia 


79.2 

- 

90(S.) 

(^lierkes.s(Al)khn/i;ins,Chapsiig,ctc.) , 

— 

79 4 

— 

159 

l^’ranconians of N. \V. of Jiavaria - 



79.8 

59.10 


Italians of the South (Abiuzzi, 



I’li^lie, etc.) - - - - 

Si. 2 



54 

— 

Ma^yar-S/eklcis - - - - 

81.4 



67 


( icoit^ian-Mini^ielian.-,, and liners - 

81.4 

— 

91 

-- 

I’rovcn(;als 

81.7 

— 

59 

— 

Mc.d) teller iak.s - . . . 

S1.8 

— 



Oceanians. 



M 



Islanders of Fakaofu (Takclau 




Areh.) 

80.6 



12 

— 

Natives of New Ireland 

81.0 

— 



SttIM!KACnVCKI'l|y\LS, S2-S5.2 





(S0-S3.2). 





Asiatics and Eurasians, 



22 

... 

Parsecs of Pomhay 

82.0 

— 

20 


Koius of C'ainhodia 

82.0 

— 

97 (S.) 

5‘ i-^-) 

Kal milks of the Yol^a - 

82.1 

81.4 

1 1 

14 

(^)reans . . . - . 

82.6 

81.6 

2.5 

Man-'I'icnol I\.aol>anj^( Poni;; Kini;) 

82.5 

__ 

1S2 

■ 

Annamese in eeneial - 

82.8 

— - 

49 


Malays of Smnalia and Penang - 

82.S 

— 

231 

— 

Jhnnie-e ----- 

S3. 1 

— 

13‘^ 

- 

\ akiits ----- 

83.1 

— 

^4 


Tsiams of French Indo-China 

83.2 

— 


iS(S.) 

'rungiise Keindeei -holders - 


81.2 

21 

- - 

Soloic-'C (F. of Floics and Solor) - 

83.4 

— 


— 

Laotians of Lower La<»s 

83.6 

— 

30 


Laml'odi.ins . . . - 

83.6 

83.8 

— 

70 

— 

Annamese of Tong King 

— 

152 (S.) 

15 (S.) 

Samoyeils ----- 

S3.8 

82.4 

13 

13 

Takhtadji of L) cia 

84.2 

— 

2 () 

— 

Ansarieh-. of Antioch - 

84.2 

— 

100 

- 

C'hakama (Aiakan-lJengaliiiiongiels) 

84.3 

— 

107 

1 1 

K.ilmuks of Kiildja and Tarhcgat. 

84-5 

83-3 

12 

3 ‘mS.) 

Piigis ot MangkaNsar - - . 

84.6 

So. 6 


1 12 

Islandeis of Madura (\. of java) - 

— 

82. 6 

()() ■ 

SS(S.) 

Javanese ----- 

84.6 

83.0 

iS ' 

— 

1 Negrito Aetas tPhilippines) - - ] 

84.7 

— 
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NUMBER. 


CEPH. IND. 



ETHNIC CROUPS. 







Liviiifr 

Su)>jects. 

Skulls. 


bivinj? 

Subjects 

Skulls. 

107 

27 

Uzbeks of Rus.'siaii Tuikc'r.tan 

84.S 



74 

S'- 

Tajiks 

S4.8 

— 



Americans, 



60 



Arn\vak.s of Diildi Gui.ina - 

82. 6 

— 

03 (S.) 

— 

Haidas ----- 

82.7 

-- 

77 

— 

Maiicopa.s (Vum.i Indiaii.s) - 

82.9 

— 

129 

— 

Zuni Indians ... - 

83.0 

— 

16 


Indian.s of S. Orci.j:‘»n - 

84.0 

82. 2 

— 

22 

Nav.ajos {dcfonnal) 

84.2 

— 

26 (S.) 

— 

Bilculas ----- 

S4.5 

— 

74 

— 

Coinanchcs - ... - 

84.6 

— 

16 

— 

Viicalecs of Mexico 

84. 7 

— 

193 

— 

Mufjuis or Mokis ... - 

84.9 


18 

— 

Patagonians .... 

85.2 

— 



Africans. 



20 



Saras of Shari (P>asin of Lake Chad) 

82.4 



14 

— 

I lovas of Madagascar - 

84.0 

— 



Oceanians. 



10 

— 

Islanders of I'anafuli (lOIlicc group) 

82.4 



23 

*9 

Islanders of Tonga Arch. 

82. 6 

8.J 2 

80 4 


177 

Ilawaiians of Sandwich Islands ■ 

— 

23 

13 tS) 

Samoans ..... 

83' 7 

77-5 

43 

52 (S.) 

Polynesi.ans of T.diiti, Manjue.sas, 





JMinotu, and Tulmai Islands - 

85.1 

76.0 


■ 

Europeans, 



126 



Votiaks 

82.0 



100 


iVnni.aks . . - - . 

82.2 


36 


Zyrians 

82.2 

— 

199 


Belgian Walloiis 

82.2 

- 

3^>.970 


Indians of Liguria and Tuscan)- - 

82.3 


290 

— 

IJiclorousses (»r Wiiite Russians 

82.4 

- - 

775 

— 

Alsatians of Lower Alsace - 

82.5 


294 


Italians in general 

82 7 


261 

— 

Osset s - ' ^ 

82.6 


3,(XK) 

— 

^Bretons (France) - - . - 

827 

- - 

3 ^> 


Tatars of Kassimov 

82 8 

— 

447 

421 (.S.) 

Great Kussi.ins of the Cential and 
N. jrrrivinces 

French Basques - 

' 

82.9 

80. 7 

220 

-- 

1 

■— 
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NUMBER. 

ETHNIC GROUPS. 

CEPH. IND. 

Living 

Subjects. 

Skulls. 

Living 

Subjects. 

Skulls. 

9 S 


Wurtcinber[;(,‘r.'> - - - - 



168 

— 

Mordvinians . . . - 


— 

416 

— 

Jews of Galicia and Western Russia 

«3 4 

— 

I. 3 S 5 

— 

Riilhenians of the IMain (Galicia) - * 

834 

— 

90 

— 

Geor^ian-(jriizins 

83.5 

— 

*7 

— 

Veps or Child of Oh.ncUk - 

83.5 

— 

187 

— 

Kuthenians of the Mountains 





(Galicia) 

83.6 

— 

15.914 

— 

I'rencli in general 

83.6 

— 

170 

— 

Tatars of the Mountains (Caucasus) 

83.6 

j — 

165 

— 

Cherkess-Kahards 

8.3.7 

— 

20 

__ 

Russian La[)ps .... 

83.8 

— 

19 

— 

Georgian-Svancs 

83.9 

— 

6,800 

— 

Inhabitants of Haden - 

84.1 


*; '1.020 

— . 

Italians (r.onil)., IJinbr., March.)- 

84.1 

— 

226 

40 (S.) 

Magyars in general 

84.5 

82.3 



Kastern C'heehen 

84.5 

— 

200 

— 

Little Russians of Kiev 

84.6 

— 

52 

__ 

Lesghi-Didos .... 

84.6 

— 

44 

— 

Kuinyks of the Caucasus 

84.7 

— 

52,410 

— 

Italians of Venctia-lCinilia ■ 

85.1 

— 


134 

Swiss of UntervnMen - 

— 

83.8 

53 


Jews of Akhaltsikh (Caucasus) 

85.2 

— 



HRACflYCKPHALS, 85.3-S6.9 





(83.3-84.9). 





Asiatics. 



56 

— 

Galclias (Russian Turkestan) 

85-5 

— 


16 

Tunguse-Oiochons 

— 

83.4 

17 

17 

.Siamese 

— 

83.0 

341 


Armenians in general - 

85.6 

— 


13 

Ruimese of Arakan and Tabling - 

— 

83.7 

21 

iS 

Sundane.'^e (West Java) 

86.3 

85.5 

20 (S. ) 

35 (S.) 

Giliaks 

86.3 

83-4 

16 (S.) 


Bicols of Luzon (Philippines) 

86.6 

— 

333 


Taranchi of Ru.ssian and Eastern 





Turke.slan .... 

86.6 

— 

0 

CM 

— 

Armenians of Tran.scaucasia 

85 6 

— 



Europeans. 



— 

1000 (S.) 

llavarian.s of old Bavaria 



83.2 

32,790 1 


Piedmonlc.se .... 

85.9 


16 

— 

'1 atar Nogai of the Caucasus 

85 8 

— 



Lesglii-Darghis of the Caucasus - 

86.2 

— 


c 
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NUMBER. 

I 

CKPU. INI). 



ETHNIC GROUPS. 







Living!: 

Subjects. 

Skulls. 


Living 

Subjects. 

Skulls. 

200 

\ 

Rumanian.s of Bukovina 

86.] 


25 

— ) 

Lesglii-Utles .... 

86.6 

— 

27 


Georgian Lazes - . - . 

86.8 

— 

23s 

~ 

Savoyards 

' 86.9 

-- 



Oceanians and Americans. 



20 

20 (S.) 

Islanders of Tahiti 

85 5 

76.6 



36 

Aleuts - . - . . 

— 

84.8 


100 

Aral! cans of Argentine Republic - 

— 

83-9 



HYl’p:R-BRArilYCKt*HAI.S, 87 (85) 





AND AROVK. 





Europeans. 




65 (S.) 

Romanches of Switzerland - 

— 

85.0 

30 


Dalmatians 

87.0 

87.0 

— 

19 1 

— 

Jews of Daghestan (Mountaineers) 



ios(S.)! 

4 i{S.j 

Scandinavian Lapps 

87.4 

00 

b 

69 

— 

Magyars of Rumania - 

87.8 

— 

140 

— * 

French (Ilautc-Loire, Lozere, 





Canlal) 

87.4 

— 



Asiatics. 



384 

— - 

Kirghiz- Kasaks and Karakirghiz - 

87.2 

— 

33 

— 

Aissors of Transcaucasia and Urmia 

88. 7 

— 



APPENDIX III 


NASA!. IN'DI'.X OF lAVINC SUBJECTS, 71 SERIES 

(sec p. 79). 


Number 

<if 

Subjects 


no 

62 

1,969 


100 

4* 

46 

50 

36 

20 

23 

50 

1S4 
1 6(1 
SS 
27 

237 

16S 

21 

^»443 
1,000 
70 
80 
80 
08 
60 
1 20 


KTIINID <!R()ri»S. 


X.'ls.'ll 

Imlex. 


Observers. 


Lcp/orli ill fans [less ihau 70). 


Armenians - - - - 

(leorgian Imcrs 
IJraInnans, Rajputs and other 
castes, N \V. province 
and (.)ii(lh - - - . 

l'’r(:ncli (fail t\pv‘, <!oli<'lio. ) - 

(leoii^ian M in_L;ielian-> - 
( icoij^ian ( Ini/in-. ■ 

I.onaiiUN . . - . 

I'rencli t'alalans (hiaslcrn 
I’yi.) - - . - 

An|,;lu-Scolcli 
Arabs of Tunis 

Tieneli dolicliixapli. of the 
Soulli - - - . 

\'aiious Kal)yle'. - 
I'lencli of Nonnamly 
Sardinians - . - . 

(ialclias of TuiKestan 
Ossets - 
Mordvinians 

I'ni^lish - - - - 

Dravido-I limliis, X.W. IVov. 
French in t;eneral - 
Hretons - - . . 

I’athans of the runjah • 

Sikhs 

Parisians . . . . 

Paluchis of Balucliislan - 
Tunisians (2nd Berber race) - 

594 


60.4 
60. 8 


6^0 
6 ^ o 

63 I 
<>4-5 

64.0 

65.1 
b5-2 

65.7 
00. 5 

66.5 

66.6 
66. S 
()0 . 8 
66. 9 

67.0 

07.0 

67.3 

67.5 

65.4 

65.8 

69. 1 

69.4 
69. S 


Pantiukhof 

Pan , Chanlre, Erckcrt 


Cronke, 1 )rakc-Brockcn 

Ctdlit^noii 

Pan., ('lianlre, Frckeit 
Pan., (dianlre, hT('kert 
Collignon 


P>eddoc 

Collignon 


> 1 

Prengruber 
('ollij^non 
(lilbert d’Herenurt 
l^jhilvy 

(Ihiltchcn. , Ch., Erck. 

Mainof 

Ik'ddoe 

Collignon 

Ridley 

» J 

Collignon 

Risley 

Collignon 



Al’l’ENDIX. 
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Asikuya, 460 
Assinaboins, 529 
Assiniaas, 451 
Assyroid race, 290, 365 
Athapascans, 524 
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Australians, 39, 44, So, 109, 137, 

1 5 1, 170, 204, 207, 220, 226, 
232, 241, 248, 290, 476 
Awckwom, 451 
Aymaras, 547 
Aztecs, 536, 3^7 

Ilacongo, 460 
Badngas, 411 
Bajaiis, 490 
Bakairis, 553 
Bakalai, 459 
Bakamba, 460 
Bakoris, 458 
Bakunda, 458 
Balinese, 490 
Ballali, 460 
Ballis, 415 
Balulia, ^62 
Baluchis, 420 
Banga, 463 
Bang!, 461 
Banja, 440 

Bantus, 159, 429, 456, 463 
Barahra, 435 
Basas, 458 

Bashkir- Mcshchcriaks, 376 

Basques, 87, 99, 240, 348 

Balekc, 460 

Balt as, 4S9 

Batua, 454 

Bayanzi, 463 

Bechuana, 206, 465, 466 

Bedouins, 422 

Be] as, 436 

Benin, 453 

Berbers, 432, 433 

Betsileo, 471 

Betsimasaraka, 471 

Bicols, 491 

Biped altitude, condition of brain 
development, 16 
Black Feet, 527 
Bongo, 445 
Bonjos, 461 
Bororo.s, 566 

Botocudos, 50, 147, 159, 170, 5^3 
Bows, 262 • 

Boyacli, 454 
Brahuis, 421 

Brain weight among different races ; 
relative weight of, in men ami I 
women; relation of*stature and : 


weight of body to wciglit of 
brain, etc., 97-104; brain w'eights 
of man and anthropoid apes, 17, 
iS; weight at different ages, 107 
Buhuendi, 460 
Biijis, 490 
Buriats, 379 
Burmese, 400 

Bushmen, 41, 44, 56, 80, 94, 204, 
206, 287, 467 
Bushmen - 1 lolleiUots, 467 

Cagayancs, 491 
Caliitas, 535 
Cainguas, 563, 568 
('alchaquis, 547 
Cambodians, 398 
Caribs, 541, 552 

(\istc and clavs organisation, 249 
Caste in India, 402 
C'ayugas, 527 
('ells, 323, 347- 

Cephalic indev, its numerical ex- 
pression and nomenclature, 57- 
59; its relation to mentality, 70 
Chapanecs, 538 

Characterisation of races in author’s 
classification, 285-293 
Charruas, 571 
(.’hcchcn- Lesgians, 354 
('hc-hoan, 391 
Chenooks, 532 
Cherkess (Circassians), 354 
(dieyenncs, 527 
(diibchas, 546 
('hicasaw.'., 528 

Children. — Voluntary limitation of, 
infanticide, rearing of cliildren 
among primitive peoples, naming, 
education, etc., 239-241 
Chinese, 38, 43, 47, 50, 109, 141, 
382, 386 
Chins, 413 
Chippewas, 524, 52O 
Chontals, 538, 540 
Chukchi, 149, 182, 1 91, 242, 3^7 
Ciboncys, 557 

Classification of ethnic groups, 293- 

298 

Commerce, conduct of, in primitive 
societies, 270 
Corcans, 386, 387 
Corroborecs, 207 
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Couvade, 240 

Cranial (■aj)a(‘ily of different races, 56 
Cranial cliai actors, 53 55 
Creeks, 52S 
Crccs, 526 
Crows, 5 50 

I )af;oiiil)a, 447 
Dakotas, 550 
Damn 1 as, 4 (j 6 
Dann^da, 436 
Dardi or Dardu, 413 
iJcalh, conception of, amon^ un- 
civilised peoples, 216 
Denakil, 43S 

Dental fornuilie of monkeys, anthro- 
poid apes, and man, 13 
Dental index of man, anthropoid 
apes, chim))an/.ee, oian^S and 
j^orilla, 21 
Dinka, 445 

Disease, primitive conceptions of, 
227 

Distinctive inor[)holo^ical characters 
of human races. -Stature, 25, 31; 
inihienco of environment on 
stature, 31, 32; dilfcrencc of 
stature of men and women, 32, 
33* 're^umciils: the skin, hair 
of head and ln)tly, 37. lomr 
jnincipal types of hair, 38, 46. 
IM.t;mcntation : colourin.L^ of the 
skin, eyes, and hair, 46-52 
Domestication of animals, 194-196 
Dravidians, 44, 47, 99, 290, 365, 
410 

Dress and ornament : nakedness and 
modesty, adornment of the body, 
ethnic mutilations, adornment hy 
ohjccts attached to the body, 
making; of i^arments, si',innini; and 
weaving;, 170-1S4 
Druzes, 423 
Duala, 243, 458 
l)uk-l)uk societies, 253 
Dyaks, 45, 490 

F.ndocannihalism and exucannihal- 
isiii, i.}S 

Eskimo, 137, 15 1, 160, 245, 292, 
2<>3» 365. 520, 521 
Ethiopians, 28S, 436 
Eurasians, 81, 293 


European cthnogeny, problem of, 
299-300 

1‘Airopeaii peoples, migrations dur- 
ing historic period, 320-325 
luiropcan races, chailcters and 
geographical distribi.tion of six 
principal and four secondary, 325- 
334; linguistic divisions, 335- 
35 ''^ ' 

E'ves, 4S3 

Facial index, 70, 72, 76, 77 
I’amily f)rganisation, 24S 
Fans, 459 
Fellaheen, 435 
Felups, 449 
Finns, 45, So, 349 
Inetal likeness in man anl apes, 
23, 24 

French, 87, 335 

Fuegians, Si, 85, 87, 91, 146, 170, 
181, 189, 214, 24T, 571, 575 
Fulahs, 45, 47, 439, 442 
Funereal rites, burial of weapons, 
pottery, etc., mourning and 
funeral feasts, mcnles of sepul- 
ture, etc., 242-244 
Fills, 445 

Cabunese, 459 
Dallas, 438 

Caines and recreations, sports and 
spectacles, 197-201 
Canguel.i, 461 

Ccnital organs, diiTcrences of, ac- 
cording to race, 96 
Cermans, 87, ill, 323, 339 
(ies, 562 

Gesture language, 128, 129 
Ciliaks, 373 
Coajircs, 557 
(3onds, 410 
Conja, 447 

Group marriage: exogamy and 
endogamy, the matriarchatc, 
fdiation and relationship, 231- 

234 

Guanches, 87 
Guaraunos, 561 
Guatos, 573 
Guaycurus, 1572, 573 
Guaymis, 545 
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jurkhas, 415 
Surma, 447 
Surun”;a, 447 
Sypsies, |25 

• 

Habitation,^ primitive tyjics of- 
huls, tents, villaj^es; furniture, 
heating, liglilwig, 160-169 
Hair of hcatl and liody, 37 ; four 
principal varieties of hair, 
straight, wavy, tiiz/y, woolly, 
38.46 

Ilajeinis, 419 
Hamrans, 436 
Ilausa.s, 446 
Ilawaiians, 502 

Head of living subject, mcasure- 
mcifts of, 68, 69 
Ilidalsas, 530 

Homo Aincricaut(\\ juoblem of, 
origin of, 509 
Hottentots, 42, 94, 97 
Hovas, 469, 470 
Huaxlecs, 537, 540 
Hunting, fishing and agriculture, 
primitive methods of, 1S5-194 
Ilupas, 525, 553 
Hurons, 527 

Hut, origin and development of 
primitive, 160-163 

Idzo, 453 
Ig^ira, 453 
Igbera, 453 
Igorrotes, 491 

lilyro-Hellenes, 3^6 
Incas, 546 

Indo- Afghan race, 290, 365 
Indonesians, 47, 153, 3O5, 406 
IniiiatioUy ceremonies connerted 
witli, circumcision, etc., 241, 242 
Tpurinas, 556 
Iranians, 44, So, 419 
Irorpioians, 526, 527 
Irulas, 41 1 

Jakris, 453 

Japanese, 42, 44, 51, 6S, 87, 107, 
170, 243, 387-391, 4S9 
Javanese, 99, 489 
Jews, 50, So, 93, ii^, 423-425 


Kabards, 376 
Kabyles, 87 

Kafirs, I5«), 163, 170, 21 1, 413 
Kalinas, 553 

Kalmuks, 50, m, 375 . 379 
Kanaras, 41 1 
Karayas, 565 
Karens, 30^ 

Knrlvels or Georgians, 355 
Kayaiios, 563, 564 
Keiiai, 524 
Kerepumi, 493 
Khalkas, 379 
Khands, 410 
Khns, 415 

Khonds, 219, 259, 410 
Kiowas, 530 
Kirgbi/, loS, 376 
Kizilbashes, 42 5 
Kolarians, 40S 
Koriaks, 307 
Kolas, 41 1 
Kru, 450 
Kuis, 392 
Kulu-I^ahuli, 415 
Kurds, 422 
Kumyks, 376 
Kurumi)as, 4 r r 
Kwakiulls, 532 

r.ampongs, 489 
Lamuls, 373 

Languages, monf)syllabic', agglu- 
tinative, jiolysynllielic, intlec- 
liunal, 130-133 
Laj)[)s, So, 293 
Latins, 235, 335 
Lcni-l.enajte, 526 
Ixnkas, 540 
I. evirate, 236 

Linguistic characters: gesture and 
speech, divisions of language 
according to structure, optic and 
acoustic signals, handwriting, 
mnemoteclmic oljccts, picto- 
gra[)hy, i(ler)graphy, alpliabets, 

127-143 

Lo-lo, 38 1 
IvOucbcux, 524 
Lund a, 402 
Luri, 445 
Lushai, 395 
Lu-tse, 38 2 
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Macusis, 134, 553 . 

Madurc'e, 490 
Maj^hrcbi, 434 
Mahratis, 4‘i 3 
Makirifarc-s, 553 
Makua, 4^4 
Malayalini, 41 1 

Malays, 44, 47, 59, So, 83, 85, 
87, 99 ».io 7, 137, 288, 493, 497 
Manipursi, 417 
Manrluis, 374 
Mandinj^ans, 447, 448 
Man^Mrs, 415 
Man^haltus, 440 
Manyucma, 465 
Maoris, 503 
Maricopa.s, 532 
Maronilcs, 423 
Masai, 440 
Mashona, 4OO 

Matrimonial customs, loan of wife, 
real and simulated abduction, 
jnarria"c by ca[)ture, duration of 
union, etc., 237-239 
Mayas, 539 
Maypurcs, 556 

Melanesians, 46, 59, 63, So, S3, 85, 
87, 99. i«7. 137. 2SS, 403, 407 
Melanism, 51 
Melanoeliroids, 291 
Mclkits, 423 

Metal at;e in Europe, 314-31O 

Melouaii, 423 

Miao-tse, 3S1 

M icronesians, 504 

Minkopis, 397 

Minnetaris, 520 

Miranhas, 560 

Mixes, 53S 

Miztccs, 53S 

Modesty, conventionality of, 170 
Mobaves, 533 
Mohicans, 526 
Mois, 392 

Money, primitive slandaids of ex- 
change, beads, cocoa-.seed, cakes 
of tea, cowries, oriijin of modern 
money, etc., 271-274 
Mons^o, 463 

Mongols, 3S, 41, 44, 46, 49, 77. So, 
82, 87, >9, 1 12, 164, 241, 293, 

365. 379. 

Monogenesis and polygencsis, 7 


Mons or Talaing, 393 
Moors, 434 
Moqnis, 524 

Morality of the uncivilised, its 
utilitarian basis, 251-252^ 
Morioris, 503 
Moros, 491 
Moscos, 541 
Mossi, 447 < 

I Mnsso, 382 
j Muskhogis, 52S 
Myccnian civilisation, 315 
Myths, their intermediate position 
l)etvveen science, poetry, and 
religion, 222 

Nagas, 45. 395 
Nall 11 as, 546 

Nahiupias, 553 ' 

Nairs, 415 
Nasal index, 63-G4 
Natchez, 528 

Navigation, methods of — rafts, 
canoes, etc., 278-279 
Nazareans, 423 
Ncgrilloes, 454 
Negritoes, 482, 490 
Negroes, 63, 67, So, S3, 89, .91, oG, 
98, 107, "117, 135, 18G, 220, 2SS 
Nepale.se, 415 
Ncstorians, 423 
Nevajos, 525 

Niam-Niams, 47, 1 47, 4.^ 

Nias, 216, 240 
Nicobarese, 39G 
Niipiirans, 53b 
Nubians, 43O 
Nuers, 4 ^5 

Odoiu (3f Negroes, Chinese, etc., 109 
Ojihwas, 526 
01cha.s, 373 

Old men, the fate of, in primitive 
societies, their voluntary suicide, 
etc., 242 
Omahas, 530 
(^neidas, 527 
Onondagas, 527 
Oraons, 410 
Orbital index, Gi-63 
Orochons, 974 
Oroks, 374 
O.sages, 530 
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Ossets, III, 356, 421 
Otomis, 537 
Ottawas, 527 

Ptiharias, 4*15 
Pai-pi-bri, 451 

Paine- American sub-race, 292, 512 
Palenbangs, 489 
Palkhpiiliik, 415 ■'* 

Parnpeans, 571 
Panos, 559 
Papajos, 535 

Papuans, 483, 484, 493-497 
Parsis, 419, 420 
Pashtu, 420 
Passumahs, 489 
Patagonians, 574 
Pawnee.^ 530 
Pelvic index, 84 
Pepo-hoan, 391 
Persians, 419 
Peruvians, 67, 85 

Physiological cliaractcrs, functions 
of nutrition and assimilntion, 
respiration and circulati(jn, repro- 
duction, etc., 105-120 
Pictography, 137- 140 
Pigmentation, race variations of, 46; 
ten principal shades c)f colour of 
skin, 47; pigmentation of the iris, 
48 ; three lundamental shades of 
the iris, 49; colour of tlic eye in 
different races, 49; coloining of 
the hair, 49; four princij)al shades, 
49; pigmentation at birth, 50; 
absence of pigmerlt, 51 
Pigmies, 455 
Pim^iS 535 

Pilhecauthropus erecliis^ 360 
Politeness, rules of. — “ Exchanging 
blood,” salutations, etc., 254-255 
Polyandry, 235 

Polygamy and monogamy, the patri- 
archate, 237 
Polymorphism, 5 

Polynesians, 47, 63, 85, 87, 91, 112, 
204, 206, 500 
Ponkas, 530 • 

Pottery-making, modelling, mould- 
ing, and coiling methods of, 154, 

155 

Prehistoric “finds” in Africa, 427; 
in Oceania, 475 
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Promiscuity, 231 

Pro])crty, systems under which held, 
collective, family, individual, 245- 
247 

Psychological and Pathological 
characters, 121 

Quaternary age in Europe, 301 
Quaternary human remains in 
Europe, 309 

Quaternary man in Asia, 361 
Quechuas, 547 

Race, in what manner term applied, 

8 

Rejangs, 489 

Religion — animism, fetichism, wor- 
ship of natural objects and 
phenomena, religion and mor- 
ality, rites and ceremonies, priest- 
hoods, 214-223 

Respiration among uncivilised 
p(?oplcs and among Europeans, 
108 

Right and justice, tlie power of 
taboo, vendetta, ordeals, oath- 
taking, extra-legal judges, clc., 
252-254 

Russians, itt, 167, 344 

Sakai, 397 
Sakalavas, 470 
Salishans, 532 
Samarai, 495 
Samoans, 5(34 

Santals (Sonthals), 114, 409 
Sartes, 376, 419 
Savaras (Saoras), 409 
Scandinavians, 47, 186, 220, 228 
Scapular index, 85 
.Sciences, primitive —knowledge of 
numbers, calculation of time, 
calendars and clocks, geography 
and cartogra[)hy, 223-228 
Sellings, 396 
Senecas, 527 

Sexes, relation of, before marriage, 
229 

Shans, 401 
Shawnecs, 526 

Shield, evolution of the, 266-269 
Shiluks, 445 
Shuvashes, 376 
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SiniYK'Sc, 402 
SiUanose, 492 
.Singhalese, 416 
Sit)uans, 528 

Skeleton of trunk and limks, 
dirierenlialive racial cliaracleis 
of, 83, 93 

Skin, structure of the, 34; diilercnces 
arconlinij to race, 36 
Skull, comparison ol human .skull 
and that ol anthropoid aj)cs, iS, 19 
Slays, 59, 323, 343 
Social groups, stages of, conditions 
of piogress of, classification of 
“ states of civilisation, ” 123- 127 
Social organisati(jn, under group 
nuirriage, toteinism, clan ruh*, 
247-248 
Somalis, 43S 
Somalological units, 3 
Soni-nke, 449 
Sonf)ran-A/tecs, 5’^5 
Somhays, 447 
SonthaK, 1 14, 4<)<) 

Sj>aniols, 425 

Species, \Yhat constitutes, 5 S 
Sj)ine, curvature of, in the Cdio- 
pithccidn', in the anthropoid api's, 
in man, 13, 14 
Staff ines.sages, 135 
“Stales of civili.salioii,” clas.silica 
lion of, 127 

Stature, varialitins of, at birth, 25 ; 
a ve r a go h e igh I s o 1 d i I fe i e n t po pu 1 a - 
lions, 25; limits of stature, giant- 
ism, dwarfism, 27-31 ; influence 
of environment on stature, 31, 32 ; 
stature (if men and women eom- 
33 

Sleatojiygia, 93 

St(meand metal ag<-.s in Asia, 362-3<)5 
Sundane.se, 4S9 
Swa/i, 465 
Syiian.s, 423 

Taboo, 252 
Tagals, 491 

Tails, pretended existence of men 
with, 95 
Tajiks, 419 
Takhtaji, 423 
Takullies, 524 
Talamanca.s, 545 


Tamils, 41 1 
Taranchi, 375 
'rara.scos, 537 
Tasmanians, 4S2 
: d'atars, 367, 375, 376 ' 

; Tecunas, 561 

1 Teguments, in man aiul apc.s, 22 
I Tehuelche', 574 
I 'IVleuts, 375 ^ ' 

! d'elingas, 41 1 
I 1 enggerc.se, 496 

1 Tent, origin and development of, 

1 163, 164 

Territorial organisation, 249 
I d'ertiary man in Europe, 300 
■Ihai, 76, 4on 
Thibetans, 43, 3S0, 381 
Thos-Muong, 401 
d'inne, 524 

TIinkits, 1 10, 292, 532 
'fodas, 411 

I'oes and fingers of man and of 
anthropoid apes, 20, 21 
'fombo, 417 
'I’onga, 405 

Toolsof jiiimilive industry, methods 
of inakiug Slone implements, etc., 
1S.4-1SS ‘ 

dolonaes, 536, 537 
roueouleur, 450 

Transiiort and means of com- 
munication - - ])rimitive vehicles, 
sledges, cliariols, etc., 275-277 
Trumai, 5G6 

Trunk and limlis of living subject, 
lacial cliaracters of, 93 
Tsimshians, 532 
I 'fuaregs, 43 1 
I Tubas, 444 
I fula Da liens, 549 
'fulus, 411 

' 'runguses, 246, 373 
. riipi-duarani, 562, 567 
I Turkomans, 376 
i Turks, 59, 2()3, 365, 377 
j 'lyrolcse, 59 
: Tziam, 394 

Ugrians, 293, 365, 521 
Divas, 541 

United Slates, while population of, 
SoS ^ ■ 

Uzbegs, 376 
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Vecldahs, 85, 87, 91, 145, 157, 159, 
270, 417 
Vei, 449 

Wa<^og (),]464 
Wahabits,,42 5 
Wakamba, ^^64 
Wakguro, 464 
Wamlmtti, 454a 
Wapokompo, 464 
Walaita, 464 

Weapons of offence and defence, 
clubs, missile weapons, l)oomer- 
angs, the bow and arrow, me- 
thods of arrow release, shields, 
l)rotective armour, 257-269 
Wichitas, 530 


Yakuts, 375 
Yamas, 554 
Yasafzais, 420 
Yeniseians or Tubas, 366 
Yeslikhun, 413 
Yezides, 42 3 
Yolofs, 450 
Yoriibas, 453 
Yukagirs, 370 
Yumas, 533 


Zaparos, 56 r 
Zapotec.s, 537 
Zofjucs, 538 
Zulus, 465 

Zunis, 155, 225, 534 
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CULT OF BEAUTY: 

A MANUAL OF PERSONAL HYGIENE, 

By C. J. S. TIlOxMPSON. 

[KxrKAcr rKEFAci:.] 

Too much care caunoi be iaktu of the e.i/en'or oj ihc human bo fy, on 
which the j^cncf a! hcallh so lare^ely depend'i. The most ra cut discoveries 
in science go to prove that c/eanlincssy with proper attention to bodily 
exercise^ is the greatest enemy to disease and decay, {htaihery has never 
been mote rampant than it o to-da}\ and advertised secret preparations 
for beautifying ihc person meet us at ei'oy turn. It is with the object 
of showing how Beauty may be preserved and aide i on pufcly hygienic 
principles i that this work has been wntten^ the greatest secret of Beauty 
being Health. 


CONTHKTS - 


CiiAi-iTiR I. TllK SK1\. 
Chapter 111.— Till': l-KKT. 
Chapter V. TIIK TKICTII. 
Chapter VH. -TJH; I'.VK. 


Chapter IT. -Till-: HANDS. 
CiiAi-TER IV. THE HAIR. 
Chapter VI.— rilK NOSE. 
Chapter VHI.-TIIE EAR. 


“ ‘Quackery, ’ .says Mr, ^J’liotiiji.sou, ‘ wa.s iKAer more rainiKiiit than it i.s 
to-day’ with re^^ird to ‘aid.s in beaulifyiiiLf the person.’ His little hook 
ia based on ])uiely liy^denic prin(;i[ih-.s, ami eoinpri.ses reeijjc.s lor toilet 
I)urpo.se.s which he warrants are ‘practical and hanidcss.’ Thc.so are 
virtues in any hook of health and he.auty, and Mr. 'riiornp.son’s advice 
and guidance arc, wc lind, not wanting in .soun<lne.s.s and coninion-.scn.se,” 
— Hatu.cday Ilrcicai. 


London : Walter Scott, Limited, 1‘aternoblcr Square. 



New and Enlarged Edition, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. 

MODERN PAINTING. 

By GEOR(]E MOORE. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES, 

“ Of the very few l)0()ks on art that painter!, and critics should on no 
account leave unread this is surely one.” — ihe Sttilio. 

“ His book is one of the best books about pictures that have come 
into our hands for some years.” — S(. James's Gazetie, 

“ Tf there is an art critic who knows exactly what he means and sfiys 
it with exem[)lary lucidity, it is ‘ G. M.’” — The Sketch, 

“ A more original, a belter informed, a more sugj^estive, and let us 
add, a more amusing w^nk on the art of to-day, we have never read 
than this volume.” — G/as^'OW IlctaUi, 

Impressionism, to use that word, in the absence of any filter 
one,- -liie impressioni.sm which makes his own writin;^ on art in this 
volume so elfcctive, is, in short, the secret both of his likes and 
dislikes, his haired of what he thinks conventional and mechanic, 
together with hi.s very alert and careful evaluation of what comes home 
to him as straightforward, whether in Reynolds, or Rubens, or Ruysdacl, 
in Japan, in Baris, or in modern England.” — Mr. Pater in The 
Chronicle. 

“As an art critic Mr. George Moore certainly has some signal 
advantages. He is never dull, he is frankly personal, he is untroubled 
by tradition ” — Westminster Gazette. 

“ Mr. Moiirc, in spite of the impediments that he puts in the way of 
his own effectiveness, is one of the most competent writers on painting 
that we have.” — Mam /tester Guardian. 

“ His [Mr. Moore’s] book is one that cannot fail to be much talked 
about ; and everyone who is interested in modern painting will do well 
to make acejuaintance with its views.” — Scottish Leader. 

“ As everybody knows by this time, Mr. Moore is a person of strong 
opinions and strong dislikes, and has the gift of expressing both in 
pungent language.” — The Times. 

“Of his [Mr. Idoorc’s] sincerity, of his courage, and of his candour 
there can be no doubt. . . . One of the most interesting writers on art 
that we have.”— /’(z// ^lall Gazette. 


London; Waltiir Scott, Limited, Paternoster Square. 
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LAYS OF THE HIGHLANDS 
AND ISLANDS, 

]5y JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 

Emeritus Pioftssor of Greek in the University of EdinhurQh. 

“ It may safely be said that there is nof a Scotsman living anywhere 
on the face of the habitable globe who has not a warm corner in his 
hcilrt for John SUiart lllackie. This universal tender regard lias been 
well earned, and is in every way woilhily bestowed. Our hearts warm 
to him partly because of his genuine love for our counfry- its hill-;, 
rivers, and glens, its lowliest people, its hi->tory, and its good namC' — 
but Hir more because of what he is in himself -a man of high purpose 
and generous nature. l*rofesSi)r lllnckie’s many admirers will welcome 
a rc-issue of his ‘Lays of the Highlands and Islavids.’ The book 
opens with a jn'oso e^say entitled ‘ A Talk with d’ourists,’ in which the 
Professor takes us over the ground his muse has traversed, and says 
many things whieli will be interesting and useful to a wanderer over the 
Scottish Highlands. A better guide than Professor Blackie could not 
be had. He sees and remarks upon everything, from the clouds above 
to the rocks beneath — indeed he seems to have something more than a 
bowing acfiuaintancc with the srienee of g'*ology. He roams over the 
whole West and Noith Highland-,, from Arran to Shetland, and some 
of the best pieces in the book are in Inmour of j)l.ices in Aberdeensliire 
and Uuinbaitonshire.” — 7 he Dundee Adzfcrtiser. 

“ An excellent j)opular edition of Professor Plackie’s ‘Lays of the 
Highlands and Llands ’ is issued from the fertile press of Mr. Waller 
Scott, by means of which, we doubt not, multitudes will make 
acfiuaintancc with the line, breezy, and racy i)oems of Highland 
scenery which, from time to time, this author has given to the [rublic. 
]>y way of preface or introduction Professor Blackie prefixes his ‘ Talk 
with the Tourists,’ which may be called a kind fd unconventional guide- 
book to the summer route, rendere<l so accessible ami so popular by 
the splendid arrangements of the C'lydc pleasure steamers. It is not 
every tourist, perhaps, who can boast of the pedestrian prowess of I he 
perfervid Professor, who, whatever he may be now equal tf), seems in 
former years to have made light of the st.iturc and rugged ness of the 
highest of his native mountains.” — The Ncweu^tle Paily fournaJ. 


London: Waltkr Scott, Limitki), Paternoster S<iuare. 
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BOOKS OF FAIRY TALES. 

Crown 8w, Cloth Eki^anty Price 3/6 per Vol. 

ENGLISH FAIRY AND OTHER 
FOLK TALES. 

Selected and T'dited, with an Introduction, 

By EDWIN SIDNEY HARTLAND. 

JVith Twelve Piill-Pae^e Illustrations by Charles E. Brock. 


SCOTTISH FAIRY AND FOLK TALES. 

Selected and Indited, with an Introduction, 

By Sir CEORCE DOUGLAS, Bart. 

With Iwclvc I'lill-Pa^c Jllustrafions by Ja.mes Torrance 


IRISH FAIRY AND FOLK TALES. 

Selected and Indited, with an Introduction, 

By W. B. YEATS. 

With Twelve Futl-Pay^e lllustf aliens by James Torrance, 


London: Walter Scott, Limued, Paternoster Square. 



**Th e mo st attra ctive Birthday Book ever pub lished.” 

Ctown Quarto y in specially designed Cover y Cloth y Price 6s, 

IVeddtng Present^' Pdition, in Silver Clothe *]s. 6 f/., in Box. Also in 
Limp Morocco, in Box. 

An t Entirely New Edition. Revised Throughout, 
With Twelve Full-Page Portraits of Celebrated Musicians. 

DHDICATED TO PADEREWSKI. 

TLhc ilftusic of the lP>oet8: 

A MUSICIANS’ BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

1!V i:i.EONORE D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 


Thi.s is an entiidy now edilion of ihis popular work. The size has been 
altered, the jinj^o luuing been made a little lunger and narrower (9 x 6/2 
inches), thus allowing space for a larger number of autographs. The 
setting-up of the pages has also been improved, and a large number of 
names of composer^, instrumentalists and singers, has been added to those 
which appeared in the previous edition. A special feature of the book 
consists in the reproduction in fac-simile of autographs, and autographic 
music, of living composers ; among the many new autographs which have 
been added to the present e<lition being those of MM. Paderewski (to whom 
the book is dedicated), Mascagni, Kugen d’ Albert, Sarasate, 1 famish 
McCunn, and C. Hubert Parry. Merely as a volume of poetry about music, 
this book makes a charming anthology, the selections of ver.se e.\tending 
from a peiiod anterior to Cliaiicer to the present day. 

Among the additional writers represented in the new edition are Alfred 
Austin, Arthur Christopher Benson, John Davidson, Norman Gale, 
Richard Le Gallienne, Nora Hopper, Jean Jnsjelow, George Meredith, 
Alice Meynell, Coventry Patmore, Mary Robinson, Francis 7'hompson, 
Dr. Todhunler, Katharine 7 yuan, William Watson, and W, B. Yeats, 
7he new edition is illustrated with portraits of Handel, Beethoven, Bach, 
Gluck, Chopin, I Vagner, Liszt, Rubinstein, and others. 77ie compiler has 
taken the gteatest pains to make the new edition of the ivork as complete 
as possible ; and a new binding has been specially designed by an eminent 
artist. 


London : W.\LTKR SCOTT, LTD., Paternostkr SfjUARB. 



Crown 8vo, about 350 pp. each, Cloth Cover, 2/6 per Vol.; 
iIalf*rolished Morocco, Gilt Top, 5s. 

Count Tolstoy’s Works. 

The following Volumes are already issued — 

A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR. WHAT TO DO? 

THE COSSACKS. WAR AND PEACE. (4 vols.) 

IVAN ILYITCH, AND OTHER THE LONG EXILE, ETC. 

STORIES. SEVASTOPOL. 

MY RELKHON. THE KREIJTZER SONATA, AND 

TdFE. FAMILY HAPPINES.S. 

MY CONFESSION. THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS 

CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, WITHIN YOU. 

YOUTH. WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OK WAR. LIGHT. 

ANNA KAR^:NINA. 3/6. THE GOSPEL IN I5RILK. 

Uniform with the above — 

IMPRESSIONS OF RU.S.SIA. By Dr. tiLOiu; Brandiw. 

Post 4to, riolh, Price is. 

I'ATKIOTISM AND CH RISTIANTTV. 

To which is appended a Reply to Criticisms of the Work. 

By Count Tolstoy. 

i/- Booklets by Count Tolstoy. 

Bound in White Grained Boards, with Gilt Lettering. 

WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD THE GODSON. ^ 

IS AL.SO. IK YOU NEGI.ECT THE FIRE, 

THE TWO PILGRIM.S. YOU DON’J' PUT H' OUT. 

WHA T MEN LIVE BY. WHATSHALL IT PROFIT A MAN ? 

2/- Booklets by Count Tolstoy. 

NEW EDITION.S, REVISED. 

Small i2tno, Cloth, w ith Embossed Design on Cover, each containing 
Two Stories by Count Tolstoy, and Two Drawings by 
II. R. Millar. In Box, Price 2s. each. 

Volume I. contains — Volume III. conUiins — 

where love is, there god the TWO PILGRIMS. 

IS ALSO. IF YOU NE(;LECT the fire, 

THE GODSON, YOU DON’T PUT IT OUT. 

Volume II. contains— Volume 1\'. contains - 

WHAT MEN LIVE BY. MASTER AND MAN. 

WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A Volume V. contains — 

MAN? TOLSTOY’S PARAP.LES. 

London: Walter Scott, Limited, Paternoster Square. 



The Emerald Library. 

Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, Half Bound in Dark Green Ribbed 
Cloth, witii Light Green Cloth Sides, 2s. each. 


Barnaby Rud^e 
Old Curiosity Shop 
Pickwick Papers 
Nicholas Nicklcby 
Oliver Twist 
Mattin Chiizzlewit 
Sketches by Boz 
Olive 

The Offilvies 
Ivan hoe# 

Kenilworth 
Jacob Faithful 
Peter Simple 
Paul Clifford 
Eiif?ene Aram 
Krnost Maltrsivors 
Alice ; or, The .Mys- 
teries i 

Rieii'/^i j 

Pelham 

Tlie liast Days of 
Fompeii 

The Scottish (Uiicf-* i 

Wilson’s Tales 
The Fair God I 

Miss Beresford's 
Mystery 

A Mountain Dai^y 
lla7.el; or, PerilpoiiiL 
M^hthouse ; 

Vicar of Wakefield , 

Prince of the Ihai''** i 

of David 

Wi<le, Wide Wt.rld ' 

VillaKO Tales ! 

Ben Hur j 

Uncle Toni’s C.Tbiii 
Robinson Crusoe 
The White Slave 
Ch.arles O’Malley 
Midshipman Easy 
Bride of Liiinraen'iioor 
Heart of Midlothian 
lAst of the Barons 
Ohl Mortality 
'roin Oingle’s Lot; 
Cruise of the Miil.^e 
Colleen JJawn 
Valentine V’ox j 

Niftht ainl Morniii" ■ 
]iuny;ui 

Foxe’s Book of iMai - 
tyrs 

Mansfield Park 
L;ist of the .Mohicans 
Poor Jack 
Tho lArnplighter 
Jane Eyre 
Pillar of Fire 
Throne of David * 
Dombey and Son 
Vanity Fair ; 

Iiifelice ; 

Beulah 

Harry liOrrequer I 


Essays of Elia 
Sheridan’s Plays 
Waverley 
Quentin Durward 
'Talisman 

From Jest to E.arnest 
Kniffht of 19th Century 
Caudle’s Lectures 
Jack Hinton 
Bret llarte 
Ingoldsby legends 
Handy Andy 
Ijewis Arundel 
Guy Mannering 
Rob Roy 
Fortunes of Nigel 
Man in the Iron .Mask 
Great Composers 
Louise de la Valliere 
<lreat Painters 
Rory O More 
Arabian Nights 
Swiss Family Robinson 
Andersen's Fairy 'Tales 
'Three Musketeers 
Twenty Yeans After 
Vicomte de Bragelonne 
Monte Cristo— Dantes 
„ Revenge of Dantes 
'J'he Newcomes 
Life of Robert Moffat 
Life of Glad.stone 
Cranford 
North and South 
Life of Gen. Gordon 
Lincoln and Garfield 
Great Modern IVoiuen 
Henry Esmond 
Alton Locke 
Life of Livingstone 
IJfe of (Jrace Darling 
White’s Selborne 
Tales of the Covenan- 
ters 

Barriers Burned Away 
Opening a Chestnut 
Burr 

Pendennis 
David Copperflield 
Jaick of Barry Lyndon 
St Elmo 
Son of Ptirthos 
Stanley anti Africa 
Life of We>ley 
Life of Spurgeon 
For Ltist of Gold 
Wooing of Webster 
At the Mercy of Ti- 
iHjrius 

Countess of Rudol- 
stadt 
Consuelo 

Two Years before the 
Mast 

Fair Maid of Perth 


Peveril of the Peak 
Shirley 
ueechy 

aomi; or, the List 
Days of Jerusalem 
Little Women and 
Gootl Wives 
Hypatia 
Vilfette 
Ruth 

Agatha’s Husband 
Head of the Family 
Old Helmet 
Bleak House 
Cecil Dreeme 
Melbourne House 
W’uthering Heights 
Tho Days of Bruce 
I'he Vale of Cedars 
Hunchback of Notre 
Dame 
Vashti 
The Caxtons 
HaroM, Last of the 
Saxon Kings 
Toilers of the Sea 
What Can She Do? 
New liorder Tales 
Frank Fairlogh 
Zanoni 
Macaria 
Inez 

Conduct and Duty 
Wiiul.sor Castle 
Hard 'Times 
'Tower of London 
John Halifax, Gentle- 
man 

Westward Ho 1 
Jiavengro 

It is Never Too Late 
to .Mend 
Two Years Ago 
In His Step.s 
Crucifixion of Phillip 
Strong 

Ills Brother’s Keeper 
Robert Hardy’s Seven 
Days, and Malcom 
Kirk (in 1 vol.) 
Richard Bruce 
'J’he 'Twentieth Door 
House of the Seven 
Gables 
Elsie Venner 
'The Romany Rye 
Tiittle Dorrit 
The Scarlet Letter 
Mary Barton 
Home Influence 
Tho Mother's Recom- 
pense 

Tennyson’s Poems 


London: ^^alter Scott, Limited, Pgiternosler Square. 



NEW ENGLAND LIBRARY. 

GRAVURE EDITION. 

PRINTED ON ANTIQUE PAPER. 2s. 6tL PER VOL. 
ILach Vo/ume 7viih a Frontispiece in PhoU^e^ravure, 

By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

THE SCARLET LETTER. 

THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 

THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 

TANGLEWOOD TALES. 

TWICE-TOLD TALES. 

A WONDER-BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

OUR OLD HOME. 

MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. 

THE SNOW IMAGE. 

TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
THE NEW ADAM AND EVE. 

LEGENDS OF THE PROVINCE HOUSE. 

By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 
THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

ELSIE VENNER. 

By HENRY THOREAU. 

ESSAYS AND OTHER WRITINGS. 

WALDEN; OR, LIFE IN THE WOODS. 

A WEEK ON THE CONCORD. 

London : Walter Scott, Limited, l‘aici nosier Square. 



Crown 8vo, Cloth Elegant, Price 5.S. net. 

BIRDS OF THE BRITISH ISLES 

J)^AWN AM) Dicsckiiif.d hy JOHN I) INCAN. 


This volume contains about 400 drawings of birds 
by John Duncan, naturalist and artist. The drawings 
are ac'companiod by a concise descrij)tion of each bird. 


Mr. Clias. Dixon, in the IntrocliK tion to tliis work, 
says : Just a century ago, Pritish naturalists and tlie 
llritish public were captivated by tlic rirst volume of 
lic\vi( U’s classic History of British />V;v/.v - -a work, com- 
pleted by the issue of the second volume seven years later, 
that gave more or less accurate pictures of all the species, 
and one that has rctaiiUHl a high place in the affections of 
ornithologists and artistic prM>p!e generally down to the 
present time. To a certain extent, Mr. Duncan s volume 
very closely resembles the immortal engraver on wood ; 
and in some respects, as those who have the pleasure of 
inspecting his remarkable series of drawings will find for 
themselves, it is superior. The present book, so far as 
llritish birds are concerned, is practically unique. For th(‘ 
first time, an up-to-date manual, containing an accurate 
and artistic picture of every species, is placed within the 
reach of the multitude hy reason of its very modest price.’’ 


l.ondon : Walter Scott, Limited, Paternoster Square. 



The Contemporary Science Series. 

Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

NEW VOLUMES-- 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price 6s. With Illustrations. 

THE HISTORY OF THE EUROPEAN 
FAUNA. 

By R. F. SCHARFF, B.Sc, Pn.l)., F.Z.S. 

Deals with the distribution of animals in Europe, and the 
geological conditions which have effected that distribution. 
The author endeavours to show the nature of the various mi- 
grations by which the different groups of animals have readied 
Europe, and especially Great Britain. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price 6s. With about 200 Illustrations. 

THE RACES OF MAN : 

A SKETCH OF ETHNOGRAPHY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 

By J. DFNIKER. 

This important volume attempts to present a summary of all 
the facts of anthropology in the light of the latest investigations. 
The first part of the book describes the physical and psychic 
characteristics of man throughout the world and in every stage 
of civilisation, while the last part discusses the races into which 
mankind may be divided. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price 6s. With J liagrains. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. 

By Prof. STARBUCK, 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA. 

With an Introduction by PROF. WILLIAM JAME.S, of 
J 1 arvard U niversity. 

The author of this book deals for the first time in a scientific 
(though sympathetic) manner with the facts of religious life. 
He shows that conversion and the other stages of religious 
development may be brought into line with the biological facts 
of life. His work is founded on precise information derived 
from a large number of people, and is of. special interest to 
teachers and ministers of religion. 

London: Walter Scott, Limhed, Paternoster^ Square. 



Great Writers 

A NEW SERIES OF CRITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 

Editeo by eric ROBERTSON ani» FRANK T. MAR21ALS. 

A Complete Hibliopraphy to each Volume, by J. P. Anderson, British 
Museum, London. 

C/othy Uncut Ed^esy Gilt Top, Price is. 6d. 

VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 

LIFE OF LONGFELLOW. By Professor Eric S. Robertson. 

LIFE OF COLERIDGE. By Haix Caine. 

LIFE OF DICKENS. By Frank T. Marzials. 

LIFE OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By J. Knight. 

•LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Colonel F. Grant. 

LI FE OF DARWIN. By G. T. Bkttany. 

LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTR. By A. Bikkki l. 

LIFE OF THOMAS CARLYLE. By R. Garnett, LL.D. 

LIFE OF ADAM SMITH. By R. B. Haldane, M.P. 

LIFE OF KEATS. By W. M. Rossetti. 

LIFE OF SHELLEY. By William Sharp. 

LIFE OF SMOLLETT. By David Hannay. 

LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. By Austin Dobson. 

LIFE OF SCOTT. By Professor Yonce. 

LIFE OF BURNS. By Professor Black ie. 

LIFE OF VICTOR HUGO. By Frank T. Marziai.s. 

LIFE OF EMERSON. By Richard Garnett, LL.D. 

LIFE OF GOETHE. By James Simr. 

LIFE OF CONGRIiVE. By Edmund Gossb. 

LIFE OF BUNYAN. By Canon Venables. 

IJFE OF CRAB BE. By T. E. Kebbei.. 

LIFE OF HEINE. By William Sharp. 

LIFE OF MILL. By W. L. Coortnky. 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. By Henry W. Nevinson. 

LIFE OF CAPTAIN MARRYAT. By David Hannay. 

LIFE OF LESSING. By T. W. Rolleston. 

LIFE OF MILTON. By R. Garnett, LL.D. 

LIFE OF BALZAC. By Frederick Wedmork. 

LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT. By Oscar Browning. 

LIFE OF JANE AUSTEN. By Goldwin Smith. 

LIFE OF BROWNING. By William Sharp. 

LIFE OF BYRON. By Hon. Roden Noel. 

LIFE OF HAWTHORNE. By Moncure D. Conway. 

LIFE OF SCHOPENHAUER. By Profevsor Wallace. 

LIFE OK SHERIDAN. By Lloyd Sanders. 

LIFE OF THACKERAY, By Herman Merivale and Frank T. 
Marzials. 

LIFE OF CERVANTES. By H. E. Watts. 

I.IFE OF VOLTAIRE. By Francis Espinassf. 

LIKE OF LF.lGH HUNT. By Cosmo Monkhoush. 

LIFE OF WHITTIER. By W. J Linton. 

LIFE OF RENAN. By Francis Espinasse. 

LIFE OF THOIIBAU. By H. S. Salt. 

LJBKARY EDITION OF ‘GREAT WRITER.S,' Demy 8vo, 2 S. 6d. 
LONDON : Walter Scott, Ltd., Paternoster Squaic. 



Ibsens Prose Dramas 

Edited hy WILLIAM ARCH FOR 


Complete in Five Vols. Crown Clothe Price 3 ^. (id. each, 
Set of Five Pols., in CasCy I'js. 6d. ; in Half MoroccOy 
in Ca'iey 32.V. Gd. 


• IVt seem at last to he sJioivn men and ivomen as they are ; and at first 
it is more than we can endure. . . . All I b^ens characters speah and act 
as if they ivere hypnotised, and under their creator's impeiious demand 
to reveal themselves. There nez<er was such a mirror held up to nature 
before; it is too terrible. ... Vet we must return to Ibsen, with his 
remorseless surgery, his remorseless elcctrk-li^ht, until we, too, have 
grown strong and learned to face the naked— if necessary, the fayed and 
bleeding — reality. ’ — S I’K a k f k ( London). 

VoL. I. ‘A DOLUS HOUSE/ ‘THE LEAOUE 
OF YOUTH,’ and ‘THE PILLARS OF SOCIITV.’ 
With Portrait of the Author, and biographical Introduc- 
tion by William Archer. 

VoL. 11. ‘GHOSTS/ ‘AN ENEMY OF THE 

I'EOPLE,’ and ‘THE WILD DUCK.’ With an Intro- 
ductory Note. 

VoL. HI. ‘LADY INGER OF OSTRAT/ ‘THE 
VIKIN(}S AT HELCiELAND,’ ‘THE 1 ‘RI^:t™D- 
ERS.’ With an Introductory Note and Portrait of Ibsen. 

Voi.. IV. ‘EMPEROR AND GALILEAN.’ With 

an Introductory Note by William Archer. 

VoL. V. ‘ ROSMERSHOLM/ ‘THE LADY 
FROM THE SEA,’ ‘ IIEDDA CALLER.’ Translated 
by William Archer. With an Introductory Note. 

The sequence of the pl.iys in each volume is chronological ; the complete 
set of volumes comprising the dramas presents them in chronological order. 


LONDON : Walter Scott, Ltd., Paterncster Square. 



Library of Humour. 

CloiJi Ele:^ant^ Large Crown Sz*/?, Price ^s. Od. per Voi. 

*TI}<i books are dcUqhtfiil in rvertf U'a!/,aJid are not able for the high 
stamlard of taste and the excellent jtnlgment that characterise their 
editinjj^ as well as for the hrillioncg of the literature that theg co}itahi.’ 
— liOSTON (U.S.A.) Gazkttk. 

I V f. OWES ALREADY ISSUED. 

TIIK HUMOUR OF FRANX‘E. Tr.inslalcd, with an. 
Introduction and Notes, by I'iLi/.Atwo rii Witln 

numerous Illustrations by Paul FKiiNZiiNV. 

THP: humour of Germany. Translated, with; 

an Introduction and Notes, by Hans MPli.kr-Casknov. 
With numerous Illustrations by C. 10. Brock. 

THE HUMOUR OF ITALY. Translated, with an, 
Introduction and Notes, by A. Wkrnkr. With 50 Ulus* 
Iralions and a Frontispiece l)y Ari uko Faloi. 

THE HUMOUR OF AMERICA. Selected, with a. 
copious Biographical Index of American Humorists, l)y 
Jamks Barr. 

THE HUMOUR OF HOLLAND. Translated, with, 
an Introduction and Notes, by A. Wkrner. With, 
numerous Illustrations by Dudley Hardy. 

THE HUMOUR OF IRELAND. Selected by D. J. 
O’Donoguue. With numerous Illustrations by Olivfcr, 
Paque, 

THE HUMOUR OF SPAIN. Translated, vvitli an 
Introduction and Notes, by Suseitk M. Taylor. With 
numerous Illu-slralions by H. R. Millar. 

THE HUMOUR OF RUSSIA. Translated, with, 
Note.s, by K, L. Boole, and an Introdiicli(jn hy Stelmak.. 
With 50 Illustrations by Paul Frenzeny. 


LONDON.: Walter Scott, Ltd., Paternoster Square.. 



COMPACT AND PRACTICAL. 

In Limp Cloth ; for the Pocket. Price One Shilling, 

THE EUROPEAN 

CONVERSATION BOORS. 


FRENCH ITALIAN 

SPANISH GERMAN 

NORWEGIAN 


CONTENTS. 

Hints to Travellers — Everyday Expressions— Arriving at 
and LeavitKi a Railway Station — Custom House Enquiries — In 
a Train — At a Buffet and Restaurant — At an Hotel— Paying an 
Hotel Bill — Enquiries in a Town — On Board Ship — Embarking 
find Disembarking — Excursion by Carriage — Enquiries as to 
Diligences — Enquiries as to Boats — Engagmg Apartments — 
Washing List and Days of Week — Restaurant Vocabulary — 
Telegrams and Letters,, etc., etc. 

The contents of these little handbooks are so arranged as to 
permit direct and immediate reference. All dialogues or enquiries not 
considered absolutely essential have been purposely excluded, nothing 
being introduced which might confuse the traveller rather than assist 
him. A few hints are given in the introduction which will be found 

L 

'valuable to those unaccustomed to foreign travel. 


London : Walter Scott, Limited, Palernoster Square. 



EVERY-DAY HELP SERIES 

OF OSEFIIL HAND-BOOKS. Price Od. each, 

OR IN ROAN BINDING, PRICE Is. 

Contributors — J. Langdon Down, M.D., F.R.C.P. ; Henry 
Power, M.B., F.R.C.S.; J. Mortimer- Granville, M.D.; 
J. Crichton Browne, M.D., LL.D.; Robert Farquharson, 
M.D. Edin. ; W. .S. Greenfield, M.D., F.K.C.P. ; and others. 

The Secret of a Clear Head. 

Common Mind Troubles. 

The Secret of a Good Memory. 

The Heart and its Function. 

Personal Appearances in Health and Disease. 
The House and its Surrounding^s. 

Alcohol: Its Use and Abuse. 

Exercise and Training:. 

Baths and Bathing:. 

Health in Schools. 

The Skin and its Troubles. 

How to make the Best of Life. 

Nerves and Nerve-Troubles. 

The Sig:ht, and How to Preserve it. 

Premature Death : Its ITomotion ami Prevention. 
Chang:e, as a Mental Restorative. 

Youth: Its Care and Culture. 

The Gentle Art of Nursing: the Sick. 

The Care of Infants and Young: Children. 
Invalid Feeding:, with Hints on Diet. 
Every-dav Ailments, and Howto Treat Them. 
Thrifty Housekeeping:. 

Home Cooking:. 

Flowers and Flower Culture. 

How to do Business. A Guide to Success in Life. 

How to Behave. Manual of Etiquette and Personal Habits. 
How to Write. A Manual of Composition and Letter Writing. 
How to Debate. With Hints on Public Speaking. 

Don’t : Directions for avoiding Common Errors of .Speech. 

The Parental Don’t: Warnings to Parents. 

Why Smoke and Drink. By James Parton. 

‘Elocution. By T. R. W. Pearson, M. A., of St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge, and^". W. Waithman, Lecturers on Elocution. 


London; Walter Scott, Limited, Paternoster Square. 



THE SCOTT LIBRARY 

Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top. Price is. 6d. p|r Volume. 
VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED'— 


1 ROMANCE OF KING ARTHUR. 

2 THOREAU’S WALDEN. 

3 TIIORBAU’S “WEEK.” 

4 THOREAU'S ESSAYS. 

5 ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

6 LANDOR'S CONVERSATIONS. 

7 PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 

8 RBLIGIO MEDICI, &c. 

9 SHELLEY’S LETTERS. 

10 PROSE WRITINGS OF SWIFT. 

11 MY STUDY WINDOWS. 

12 THE ENGLISH PORI’S. 

13 TUB BIGLOW PAPERS. 

14 GREAT ENGLISH PAINTERS. 

15 LORD BYRON’S LETTERS. 

16 ESSAYS BY LEIGH HUNT. 

17 l.ONGFELLOW’S PROSE. 

18 GREAT MUSICAL COMI’OSERS. 

19 MARCUS AURELIUS. 

20 TEACHING OF EPICTETUS. 

21 SENEGA’S MORALS. 

22 SPECIMEN DAYS IN AMERICA. 

23 DEMOCRATIC VISTAS. 

24 WHITE’S SELBOUNE. 

25 DEFOE’S SINGLETON. 

26 MAZZINI’S ESSAYS. 

27 PROSE WRITINGS OF HEINE. 

28 REYNOLDS’ DISCOURSES. 

29 PAPERS OP STEELE AND 

ADDISON. 

30 BURNS’S LETTERS. 

31 VOLSUNGA SAGA. 

32 SARTOR RESARTUS. 

33 WRITINGS OF EMERSON. 

34 LIFE OP LORD HERBERT. 

35 ENGLISH PROSE. 

:5(; I BSEN’S PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 

37 1 RISK FAIRY AND FOLK TALES. 

38 l':SSAYS OP DR. JOHNSON. 

39 l-iSSAYS OF WILLIAM HAZLITT. 

40 LANDOR’S PENTAMERON. &c. 

41 POE'S TALES AND ESSAYS. 

42 VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

43 POLITICAL ORATIONS. 

44 AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAK- 

FAST-TABLE. 

45 POET AT THK BREA KF AST-TA B L E 
4(i PROFESSOR AT THE BREAK- 

FAST-TABLE. 

47 CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. 

48 STORIES FROM CARLETON. 

49 JANE EYRE. 

.50 ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. 

51 WRITINGS OF THOMAS DAVIS. 

52 SPENCE’S ANECDOTES. 

53 MORE’S UTOPIA. 

54 SADI’S GULISTAN. 


65 ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. 

66 NORTHERN S’rUDIlCS. 

57 FAMOUS REVIEWS. 

58 ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS. 

59 PERICLES AND ASP ASIA- 

60 ANNALS OF TACITUS. 

61 ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

62 BALZAC. 

63 DE MUSSET’S COMEDIES. 

64 CORAL REEFS. 

65 SHERIDAN’S PI ^lYS. 

66 OUR VILLAGE. 

67 MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK 

68 TALES FROM WONDERLAND. 

69 JERROLD’S ESSAYS. 

70 THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 

71 “'THE ATHENIAN ORACLE.” 

72 ESSAYS OF SAINTE-BEUVE. 

73 SELECTIONS FROM PLATO. 

74 HEINE’S TRAVEL SKETCHES. 

75 MAID OF ORLEANS. 

76 SYDNEY SMITH. 

77 THE NEW SPIRIT. 

78 MALORY’S BOOK OF MAR- 

VELLOUS ADVENTURES. 

79 HELPS’ ESSAYS k APHORISMS. 

80 FiJSAYS OF MONTAIGNE. 

81 Thackkray's BARRY LYNDON. 

82 SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELI>. 

83 CARLYLE’S GERMAN ES.SAYS. 

84 LAMBS ESSAYS. 

85 WORDSWORTH’S PROSE. 

86 LEOPARDI’S DIALOGUES. 

87 THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL. 

88 BACON’S ESSAYS. 

89 PROSE OF MlIiTON. 

90 PLATO'S REPUBLIC. 

91 PASSAGES FROM FROISSART. 

92 PROSE OF COLERIDGE. 

93 HEINE IN ART AND LETTER 

94 ESSAYS OF DE QUINCEY. 

95 VASARI’S LIVES OF ITALIA 

PAINTERS. 

96 LESSING’S LAOCOON. 

97 PLAYS OF MAE’rERLTNCK. 

98 WALTON’S COMPLETE ANGLE 

99 I.ESSING’S NA'rifAN THE WIS 

100 STUDIES BY RENAN. 

101 MAXIMS OF GOETHE. 

102 SCHOPENHAUER. 

103 RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 

104 CONFESSIONS OF St. AUGUSTI 

105 PRINCIPLES OP SUCCESS 

LITERATURE (G. H. Lewes). 

106 WALTON’S LIVES. 

107 W^AT TS ART? (Tolstoy). 

108 RENAN’S ANTICHRIST. 


May be had in the following Bindings; — Cloth, uncut edges, gilt t 
IS. 6d. ; Half-Morocco, gilt top, antique ; Red Roan, gilt edges, etc. 


London ; Walter Scoit, Limited, Paicrn^ 'Ster Square. 



THE TWO CYCLING BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
Foolscap Svo, Clolh Gill, Elegant, Price 2s. 6tl. Paper Cover, is. 

Lady Cycling. 

By .Miss F. J. ERSKINE. 

“ Her (.Miss Krskine’s) rennvks and siipgestioiisaro liiciil, ilircnt, tlioroimlily 
cit iisihic*, and invariably worthy of .sorions con.sideratioii.”— Mail. 


]^'o(jI.sca[) 8vo, Clolli (iill, JOlcgant, Price 2 .s. 6d. Paper Cover, is. 

All-Round Cycling. 

Ey Sir !>. W. Richardson, G. Lacy Hillier, Evelyn Everett 
Green, J. Rivers Vine, John Watson, F.L.S., 

' and P. A. Thomas, H.A. 

“ A little book that eyclLsts will know how to value, of whatever description 
they may National (Jhsterver. 

“A useful and entertaining volume.”— X>u//.v .WuiX 

“The chapter on ‘Cycle and (Janiera’ i.H particularly fascinatinji, and that 
«on ‘ Health ’ especially valuable.”— 7a Merennj. 

“ Ihiuiid to interest all cyclists.’— Tf^ncAr and White. 


UNIl^ORM WITH PREVIOUS YEARS^ ISSUES. 

(aown Svo, Half Antique, Paper Boards, l^ricc 3s. 6d. 

The Theatrical ‘World’ of 1897. 

Bv WILLIAM ARCHER. 

With an Introduction by Sydney Grundy, an Epilogue by Wii.i.i.^m 
Akchkk, and a Synojxsis of Jdayhills of the Year hy Hknky 
Gk.OK(;K llnUJKKT. 

Ma)f slill he had uniform zvi/h ihe above — 

THE THEATRICAL ‘WORLD’ OF 1893, 1894, 1895, and ^^96. 

Each of the above vols. contains Complete Indices of the J^/aySf 
dint hors, Actors, Actresses, Mana^i^ers, Critics, etc,, refertedto. 

The aliove volumes are also supplied in a uniform Clotli Binding, 
Price 3s. 6d. per voh 


LONDON: Walter Scoit, Ltd., Paterno.stci Square. 



THE CANTERBURY POETS. 

Editrp by William Sharp. Cloth* Cut and Uncut Kdgoj;, is. ; Red Rf 
Gilt Edges, 2s. 6d. ; Pad. Morocco, Gilt Edge;, 5s. 

A Superior Edition Bound in Art Linen^ with Photogravure Frontispiece 


1 CHRISTIAN YEAR 

2 COLERIDGE 

3 LONGFELLOW 

4 CAMPBELL 

5 SHELLEY 

6 WORDSWORTH ' 

7 BLAKE 

8 WHITTIER 

9 POE 

10 CHATTERTON 

11 BURNS. Songs 

12 BURNS. Poems 

13 MARLOWE 

14 KEATS 

15 HERBERT 

16 HUGO 

17 COWPER 

18 SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS, etc. 

19 EMERSON 

20 SONNETS OF THIS CENTURY 

21 WHITMAN 

22 SCOTT. Lady of the Lake, etc. 

23 SCOTT. Marmion, etc, 

24 PRAED 

25 HOGG 

26 GOLDSMITH 

27 LOVE LETTERS, etc. 

28 SPENSER 

29 CHILDREN OF THE POETS 

30 JONSON 

31 BYRON. Miscellaneous. 

32 BYRON. Don Juan, 

33 THE SONNETS OF EUROPE 

34 RAMSAY 

35 DOBELL 

36 POPE 

37 HEINE 

38 BEAUMONT & FLETCHER 

39 BOWLES, LAMB, etc. 

40 SEA MUSIC 

41 EARLY ENGLISH POETRY 

42 HERRICK 

43 BALLADES and RONDEAUS 

44 IRISH MINSTRELSY 

45 MILTON’S PARADISE LOST 
JACOBITE BALLADS 

47 DAYS OF THE YEAR 

48 AUSTRALIAN BALLADS 

49 MOORE 

50 BORDER BALLADS 

51 SONG-TIDE 

52 ODES OF HORACE 


London : Walter Scot' 


53 OSSIAN 

54 FAIRY MUSIC 

55 SOUTHEY 

56 CHAUCER 

57 GOLDEN TREASURY 

58 POEMS OF WILD LIFE 

59 P.ARADISE REGAINED 

60 CRABBE « 

61 DORA GREENWELL 

62 FAUST 

63 AMERICAN SONNETS 

64 LANDOR’S POEMS 

65 GREEK ANTHOLOGY 

66 HUNT AND HOOD 

67 HUMOROUS POEMS 

68 LYnON’S PLAYS 

69 GREAT ODES 

70 MEREDITH’S POEMS ' 

71 IMITATION OF CHRIST 

72 NAVAL SONGS 

73 PAINTER POETS 

74 WOMEN POETS 

75 LOVE LYRICS 

76 American Humorous Vf.usii. 

77 MINOR SCOTCH LYRICS 

78 CAVALIER LYRISTS 

79 GERMAN BALI.ADS 

80 SONGS OF BKRANGER 

81 RODEN NOEL'S POEMS 

82 SONGS OF FREEDOM 

83 CANADIAN POEMS 

84 Contemporary Scottish Veksh 

85 POEMS OF NATURE. 

86 CRADLE SONGS. 

87 BALLADS OF SPORT. 

88 MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

80 CT/HP IPS BOTHTE. 

90 BROWNING’S POEMS. 

iMppa Passes, etc. Vol. 1. 

91 BROWNING’S POEMS. 

a Hl'*t in the ’Scutcheon, etc. Vol. 5 

92 BROWNING’S POEMS. 

Dranmtio Lyrics. Vol. 3 . 

93 MACKAY’S LOVER’S MISSAL 

94 HENRY KIRKE WHITE 

95 LYRA NICOTIANA • 

96 MHv’ORA T.EIGTi. 

97 TENNYSON’S POEMS. 

In Memoriam, etc. 

98 TENNYSON’S POEMS. 

The Princess, etc. 


, Limited, Paternoster*^^ Square. 

R 



THE CANTERBURY POETS 


IMPORTANT ADDITIONS. 

POEMS BY TENNYSON. 

VOL. I. 

Ly rics and 'Poems, with Maud and In 

Memoriam. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. Edited, 
with a jhographical Introduction, by Elizabeth A. 
Sharp. 

VOL. II. 

English Idyls, The Princess, and other 

Poems. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. I'Mited, witli 
Appendix of Comparative Readings, by Elizabeth 
A. Sharp. 

These Iwo vols. form an admirable and representative set, including 
most of Tennyson’s best known and .most admircil work. 


BINDINGS. 

The above two volumes are supplied in the following Kiiidings 
IN GUKEN ROAN, Boxed, with Frontispiece Portrait of Lord TeniiysoTi 
(Vol. I.), and View of Farringford House, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, 
(Vol. II.), 2s. 6d. net. 

IN ART LINEN, with Frontispiece Portrait of Lord Tennyson (Vol. I.), and 
View of Farringford House, Fre.'^hwater, Lsle of Wight (Vol. II.), 2s, 

IN WHITE LINEN, with Frontispiece Portrait of Lord Tenny.sou (VoL I.), 
and View of Farringford House, Freshwater, Isle of Wight (Vol. II.), 2.-». 
IN WGIITE, GREEN, AND CRIMSON BROCADE, 2 vols., in Shell Case to 
match (each vol. with Frontispiece), price 4s. per Set. 

And in the ORDINARY SHIF.LING BINDINGS, Green Cloth, Cut Edges, 
and lilne Cloth, Uncut Edges. 


ALSO IN ONE VOLJME. 

CROWN Svo, CLOTH, GILT EDGES, PRICE 2s. 6n. 
With Portrait of Lord Tennyson. 

POEMS BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


London: Walter Scott, Limiteo, Paternoster Square. 




The World’s Great Novels. 

Ltrr^ Crown %vo^ Illusiraied^ 3 ^“. bd. each. 

Uniform with the New lulition of “Anna Karenina ” 

A series of a« knowle«li;c(l masterpieces by the most eminenl writers 
of fiction. 


THE COUNT OF MONTE - CRISTO. By 

Ai.KXANnRK Dumas. With Sixteen Full-page Illustrations 
flrawn by I'RANK T. Mkrrii.l, and over iioo pages of letter- 
press, set in large cb'ar type. 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS. By Ai.exandkk 

Dumas. With Twelve Full-page Illustrations by T. Eyre* 
AfA<Tvt.iN, a Pilot ogravuve Frontispiece Portrait of the .Author, 
and over 600 pages of letterpress, printed from large clear type. 

TWENTY YEARS AFTER. By Alexandre 

Dumas. With Sistcen ]''ull-page Illu.strations by Frank T. 
.Merrill, and 800 pages of letter])re.s.s, set from new type. 

LES MISERABL1<:s. By Victor Hugo. With 

Eleven Fin ■^^'^ge Illiislrations, and 1384 pages of letterpress. 

NOTRIC DAMlv By Victor Hugo. With 

numerous Illustrations. 

JANIC I'iYRE. By Charlotte Bronte. With 

Sixteen Fnll-jiage lllii.straUons, and Thirty-two illustrations in tlie 
Text, Iry Edmund If. Gakk'ett, and Photogravure Portrait of 
Charlotte Bronte. I’riiUed in large clear type; 660 pages of 

letterpress. 

Tolstoy’s Great M ' .terpiecc. New Edition of Anna Karenina. 

ANNA KARENINA; A Novel. By Count 

ToLsroY. With Ten Illu.slratitins drawn by Paui. Frenzeny, 
and a Front i.spiece Portrait of Count Tolstoy in I'hologravure. 

“ Other novels one can afford to leave unread, but Anna Karcni'iui 
never; it stand.s eternally one of the jicaks cf all fiction.” — Rei'icw 
4)J Revit'U'S. 


London: WALTHR SCOTT, I.TD., P.VTERNOSTKR SiiUARE. 
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